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A pot of water fills itself wiih pouring tiny drops. So also 
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words of scholars, philosophers, preceptors and prophets whose 
experiences in life find eternal expression in their immortal 
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such an enormous treasure of know]edge which an ordinary 
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the question of assimilating and understanding ot it, h will be 
a living boon to humanity if this valuable compendium of kno¬ 
wledge is pets tied, used and practised. Every word and the 
concept behind it bear upon them die impress of I he great 
genius manifested in these works arid provide i± ready-made 
pad! to lire seekers of lhe eternal self. It is indeed impossible 
for humanity even to estimate how indebted they are fo these 
stalwarts in literature. It is highly commendable that Jain 
Mittrii Mumlla; SohaiiLl Btinkeyrai Jain Academy of wisdom 
and Culture; unci C.R, Juin Trust Funds Controlling Authority, 
Delhi, have taken upon themed ves the huge task of bringing 
out the fourth edition of KEY OF KNOWLEDGE, I do 
hope thin this great work would serve as the Diving Tree that 
blossoms ever contributing to the'right building of ideals in the 
minds of men endowed with rightful thinking* 

Stiri Adtshwar Prasad Juin, a lover of righteousness who 
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ABOUT THE REPRINT EDITION 


This Js the fourth edition (rather re print) of iFie author's 
(Champui Rai Jain, Vidya Viiridhi, JJar-nt-iaw) most notable, 
voluminous and self-sufikient book THE KEY OF KNOW¬ 
LEDGE’, The book was written by the author for those who 
labour and are heavy laden aiid whose souls are pan dug for 
rest and for a breath of the air of freedom; to unlock the doors 
of wisdom to the priceless treasures of peaceful and happy life. 
Tts chieF value lies in its power of reconciling the numerous 
religious doctrines which art regarded as irreconciable. The 
book does not blindly follow the teaching of any particular sect 
or creed, not even of Jainism to which sublime and noble faith, 

1 be author bd onged by coi ncidence □ f b irttu The vicws s ct out 
'n the hook are based on a study of the nature of things, and 
the interpretation of the scriptures of some of the prevailing 
religions which have u cider Taken to show that the impartial con¬ 
clusions of reason are precisely those which have been set be¬ 
fore fficn in the form of doctrines and myths. The theme of 
the book is wdl reflected in the Foreword of the book, 

"May ptMpte set\ uniformity and diversity, In this 
hope this new work h sent out into the world 
tfuis they may smk tfu.tr differences which are. hut 
apparent, for it is said by the andmt, “Thepath 
is onefralh the ways that had thereto 
must retry with the pilgrim”. 

The hook was first published by the author himself in 1915, 
Hie lust revised and enlarged edition was brought out about fifty 
years back in 15)211. The author breathed his last in 1942. The 
book has almost been oul ol reach since then. There has been 
a consistent and persistent demand for the re-print of this book 


from all quarters and its need has heen most stressed during the 
l-n.st three y^ars when the world had been celeb riling the 25th 
Cents n ary C rich rat jon s n f B b agwan M ahavira. r i lie inos i res ■ 
peek'd Upadhyaya Di gam her Muni Shite 108 Vidyanandji, 
learned scholars late E?r. Hire 1 al and Dr, A.N lJpadluiyuyc, 
and [lie Veteriin Sahu Sh uni, Pershatl and others were constant¬ 
ly reminding me and other members of the Controlling Autho¬ 
rity of t'.R. Jain Tru-vt Funds for publication .if iTiis book. In 
spite ol‘ my best withes ! hud not been finding an opportunity 
(o bring out a re prii t of the valuable book. In a condolence 
meeting held in October 3'■>75 in Slnee Digamber Jain Lai 
Mandirji, Delhi, to mourn the death of the learned scholar Dr, 
A.N. LTpadhyaye to whom this book was the dearest and who 
always urged upon me ns a member of I he author’s Trust 
Fimds Controlling Authority, for the publication of this Hook, 

I look a solemn vow to re-print this book at the earliest. I 
conveyed tlus dder mi nation of mine lo Upadhyayn Muni Sltri 
10H Vidyjvntmd. Ji t observing Chamrmas al Jagadhri, in Dist¬ 
rict A mb ala of Haryana State, who gave me his blessing and 
encouraged me to go into this venture. Is is solely because of 
liis Ho]i n.ess T Ashirvad and the practical instantaneous assistance 
of Shri Rajmd*r Kumar Jain-Propritor of the Internationally 
reputed ‘To-day and Tomorrow^ Book Agency, Original Road 
Kami Brail, New Delhi that the present edition is being brou¬ 
ght out by l he combined efforts of Jain Mi lira Mundal-esta- 
blished in 1915 wluch celebrated iis Diamond Jublee this year 
and which had the privilege end honour of publishing the late 
author’s books during his life time the Institution of which he 
was a founder Member amt also President in 1929; Solum Lai 
Ban key Lai Jam Academy of Wisdom and Culture 1 ' 1 - an insti¬ 
tution founded in 1940 durihg liK life-time by the audior him¬ 
self in 1 he menu ry of his forefathers, 






I wish that this long awaited re-print of this book will be a 
SvclcoiTlc edition and the book will Find an honoured plac* in 
die shelves of the Libraries and Reading Rooms of the entire 
universe. 

Dated : 15th Dec, 1975 

(ADISHWAR PR A SHAD JATN) 

President. Jain Mitlru Mandal; 
iiony. Secretary, Sohanlal Bankeyral Jain 
Academy nf Wisdom and Culture, 

& Member - C. R. Jain Trust bands controlling Authority 
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FOREWORD 

May people sea ‘uniformity wind diversity 1 1 In this 
hope this new work is sent out into the world that they may 
sink their differences which are hut apparent, for it ia said 
by the ancients, L The path ia one for all, the ways that lead 
thereto must vary with the pilgrim.' 
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PREPACE 


“ Tan Key mf KNiiwiiKWJE 1 ’ does not oloitn fi be a new Scripture, 
nor lb k intended to foiiodA new religion or a new sect. U ia merely 
whniitis title mriinui-oR— u. * Lay/ with the aid of which Hie looked doora 
uF wisdom might he unlocked, enabling hla possessor to enter into them 
and to see lor himself the pried cbm treasure* which have remained 
hidden front common v iew so long, lie chief value will be found to lie 
in Its power of renonuLlang the numerous religion* doctrines whlati have 
hitherto b sen regw rd cd ab i rrec one i tab le, 

It id noli likely that, every reader will lind its perawl interesting. 
There is a certain nlasa tsf people who do not care ro think on the vital 
problems of Li To for themselves, and are ever content to be gelded by 
the thoughts of others. For suob and others who take no interest in 
religion the book is not meant. It is meant only for those, in the first 
matanob, who ' labour and arc heavy laden" and whose souls are panting 
lor restand for a breath of the air of freedom. They will find the 'yoke 
ijbsy and the burden light.' 

The book lays no claim to elegance of diction, and the critic would 
be wasting Ida breath if he merely om-iciaed its literary merit or style, 
Thought^timulating oriticinm is, however, al ways wholesome, and the 
author would be happy to have his errors painted out, if any. 

Thc author does not pretend to he a learned man in any sense of 
I,ho word. In the following pages he has merely put down the chain 
u f reasoning which brought satisfaction and rest to his soul, In the hope 
that ethers also might bo benefited thereby, If they have an camea-t 
longing to understand themselves and the groat mystery which surrounds 
ciistonoo- It la possible that In dealing with the vast rouge oT subjects 
liaouHsod in thy book ho may have unwittingly trodden upon the coma 
of some ; if so. Ills excuse ia that the causing of pain is nut intention ill.. 
In an earnest search far Truth, there in no roam fur an upfliogy. 

The proper method of studying the u Key of Knowledge — 
indeed, oF arty other work on education and religion—is to reflect 


no it» passages, not- to skip over them erratically, It will |>n miioh hatter 
not to rend the book at all then fco read it ia a hurry, It is well to heat 
in mind that knowledge ia like food, aod becomes ours only when it la 
ehfiotbed, asaimilated and digested by ilio intellect. 

SerioLj.si confusion is apt to arise unless Ihe v.irinua ntandpointa from 
which abatemejda are made are OOnHtantly kept in mind. An cndeAVOui 
ban been made to point ouc all the different puiiKa of view oh far as 
possible ; but the injunuriou ia tlidughi necessary lo put the reader on hia 
guard A full grasp of the Jalna doctrine of Naynvn-fia (the philosophy of 
stand points), which fintfa its culminat^n in the Saptabhangi (that ia, the 
sevenfold) system of predication. ia neaeaaary to avoid uL| suoh pitfalls 
Ordinarily, language fails to de4il at one and the sjirna time with any gU’ort 
situation, in all its aspects, and ia a pi to mislead the unwary. For 
instance, the word ' unknowable 1 is a contradiction of its own flense, 
Herbert Spencer oould not well have rnennt. what the word signifies,. 
What be meant was (but which aouId not be fully known, not that which 
whs wholly unknowable ; for (he more fact that we know that there ia a 
thing, however unknowable he its attributes, removesif from the category 
of the unknowable) or unknown, and puts ri in llmt of the known, T(ie 
Jaina method Is calculated to overcome this difficulty It mnintairiH 
r.hat full knowledge of a Lining ia possible only when it Iluh beon looked 

at from iill the different-points of view which mthausi (he categories of 

knowledge For ins la no e, to know merely wind a thing is, is not enough ; 
we ought also to know what it is not. Hut us wo are not here concerned 
with the Saptrtkhaagi. wo need no( tarry to describe it any further. 

It only remains to be added i hat. the 1 Key of Knowledge ' does not 
blindly follow the teaching of any particular scot or creed, not even of 
Jainism to which sublime and noble faith the author bus the privilege 
of belonging by a happy I no Idem of birth. The views set out herein uve 
bused on a study of the nature of things, and the interpretation of the 
scriptures of some r-F the prevailing religions has been undertaken only 
to show that the impartial conoJusiona of Rkbsoh are precisely rhmie 
which have been set before mm in the form of doctrines and myths. 

The reader is, however, requested to bear in mind that the author^ 
profound iidmirution for the wisdom of the ancients, cirnnp tired with which 
the much bonded knowledge of the moderns is but a mere smattering. 



ijffeB not allow him to launch this hook into the world except with the 
ainoerelv-felt nbserYtttioii that whatever is beautiful, tfrnu.il or snhlimo in 
din following pages oomee from the h ages of the poet, nnd all the rest 
which in wroiitf atu! ugly is bis. 

In defiling with the haaia principles of religion it was uoL found 
necessary io go uHo a minute jinalysiiH of nil the p listing religion! of 
the world, inasmuch oh a survey of the principles underlying those 
nctually dealt with flufflaientty disposes of them all. Besides tl thorough 
treatment of each religion separately would have R welted the bulk of I he 
iHjok beyond all proportion, voluminous i<s it already is. 


fl R. -I. 



CHAPTER I 

THE IDEAL 

'■ Thfcy whi) huvs no eraLnil purjMrie in theu - tif« fnlE an eauj ppey to petty 
wmrina, fuiira, Lroubles nnri ./ffwfp* A 

“ Bo ye Ihffinefare perfect,. cVian 1W ywr father which U in heaven is perfect,"— 

A great teacher of our race lias said : - 

J< Auk, juiJ it shill I he Kiven you; .leok, and yC BtwJ] find; knock, and it ohftlJ be 
opened unto yw . 1 h * 

But, unfortunately, ho did not a&y in clear language what should 
one ask nr seek for, or precisely where to knock and how and when. 
We must, therefore, aiscertain what it is that wo want before setting 
out in search of it. A 3 to this, however, ther* is no need for making 
a very elaborate investigation or preparing a [earned thfiam on the 
subject of human requirements, for all are agreed that Lhe enjoyment 
of life and the avoidance of pain are the be-all and end-all of existence. 
We may, therefore, say at once and without fear of contradiction that 
man T s only want is happiness, however vague and hazy be his idea 
of it. 

Every one in this life desires happiness ; the child seeks it in the 
toys which are put before it; the schoolboy turns to books ; the young 
man. to making money and getting married. .Thenca the centre of 
happiness is shifted to the family. The pursuit of honour and distinc¬ 
tion occupies the thoughts of the more advanced in age. And then ? 
But how many think of the H then ' 7 For the materialist the ideal of 
old age, after a life of bustle and turmoil* consists in a peaceful, eternal 
repose in the grave. Poetically, the idea does not seem to be quite 
unattractive, but when we turn to enquire into Lha nature of the 


1 Matthew, v 48- 


tfatthew, vii. 7. 
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pleasure which such ‘peaceful * repose car. possibly afford, he haq rm 
idea whatever uu the subject Peace, but for whom ? For a dead 
body ! Just as if a corpse could enjoy peace, Perhaps the soul is to enjoy 
the ideal, peaceful repose, But the materialist's vocabulary of existing 
things contains no such word as aoul. Here is the fulfilment of an 
ideal* but under whal conditions? He who tongs for it is no more 
when it falls into realisation 1 What a contradiction in terms, what an 
ideal to cherish 1 

A vast majority of mankind perhaps think that way. There are, 
however, a few who think the other way. These hold that the enjoyer 
survives the physical death. Put then, the grave ceases to be a haven 
of rest. Repose there might be in the grave, but who can say that it 
would he peaceful necessarily ? - And if it is not* the anguish would be 
all the greater, for here on earth [t is given us to assist each other or 
to devise some means whereby suffering might be alleviated, but the 
probabilities on the other side of the grave are against such alleviation 
by mutual assistance or individual exertion. 

Theology steps in to point out that beyond the grave there ia the 
land of Lite paradise where sickness and death and pain and misery are 
unknown, and where people pass their days in the fun and frolic of 
childhood, or in the voluptuous embraces of the heavenly nymphs, 
the hwris of rslnm. Bqt it also points out that there is another 
region exactly the reverse of the Land of Happiness where wicked 
people have to go and spend their lives in awful agonies of pain. 
The path to the former, it is said, is hidden from the atheist, but is 
revealed bo the worshipper of the Almighty God, He who would 
aspire to the attainment of heaven must follow the path of virtue, be 
poor in spirit, inoffensive, meek, charitable, non-injuring, and so forth 
According to the Bible, ‘ it is easier for a camel bo pass through the 
needle's eye than for a rich person to bread the narrow path of 
bliss* 1 

Then comes the teaching about Nirvana after death. Buddha 
exhorted his hearers to aspire to the attainment of emancipation 
in Nirvana, But one wants to he happy here and now. There is no 
pleasure in postponing the realisation of the ideal to a future moment 
of time. Why can it not be had at once ? 


1 Cf. Murk, x. 25. 
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Let ua philosophize a bit. When pain comes to us we any + * 0; 
what have l done to deserve this suffering ?* But we mate no auch 
observation when happiness Pul la to our lot. Why ? The reason is 
obvious ■ we look on happiness as ours by right. but on pain as some- 
thing foreign and outside ourselves. Therefore it is that every 
one seeks his happiness first and foremost and ebovo all other 
things. 

But the fact that search is to be made for it indicates that 
happiness has to he sought out. in other words, is not readily available 
to us. Leaving aside, for the present, the question of Lite real nature 
of happiness, it is also obvious that it run not reside in any one of the 
toy a, books, money, family, children, honours, distinctions and the 
tike, which man seeks one after another. Were it otherwise, the 
child would Stick to hb toys, the schoolboy bo his books, and so 
forth. Volition, an a matter of fact, is the outcome of desire, and 
desire most distinctly points to a want which, in Els turn, indicates 
unhappiness. One moves to secure a thing because one wants it, one 
wants il because it will satisfy an existing desire, and one satisfies 
an Misting desire because satisfaction results in happiness, 

Ail straining and striving which is going on in the world is, 
therefore, the outcome of a thirst for happiness, and at is on account 
of this insatiable thirst that ideal after ideal is conceived, adhered 
to for a time, and then, ultimately, when discovered lo be insufficient, 
discarded and replaced by a seemingly better one, Some people 
upend their whole lives in thus trying object after object in a vain 
search for this Will *o'-the-Wisp, and ultimately descend into the 
grave with a broken heart. When all the customary ideals of happi¬ 
ness are exhausted by a person, and he is left without any tangible 
aim in life, he drIFts about like a wreck, and dies Of aimlessness. 

The question, therefore, arises as to what is the proper ideal 
for mankind to cherish ? Can it be money ? No, fur money is a means 
lo an end, not the fend in itself, and will, fall to procure happiness 
if put tu the test. Can EL, then, be the toys, the books, the family, 
children, fame and the like, which are known to have afforded 
pleasure in the past ? Surely not, For they are also only so 
many moane to an end, not the end itself, Should one aspire for 
eminent position, then ? But this, too, docs not satisfy the mind, for 
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even the moat eminent of beings are not always happy. The case 
with the millionaire, the poet, the phiksopher and the like ia also 
the same ; they can not be said to enjoy unalloyed happiness in any 
sense, Similarly, it can be shown with respect to every other 
occupation and object in the world that it, cannot be happiness itself. 
Shall we, then, turn to the world beyond the grave tp see if it will 
furnish us with a suitable idea !'! 

The streams ol milk and honey, the shade of beautiful trees, 
the voluptuous company of bewitching, ravishing hnuri# appeal only 
to the sensualist : they possess no charm for the sober-minded ; 
neither can they, taken singly or together, constitute happiness. 
Some people think that happiness b to be had in heaven because of 
the vision of the glory o£ their God which is to be had there, lHut even 
this pnrer conception of the heaven-world implies little or no happi¬ 
ness for the sout, because it involves the idea of dependence on I he 
will and pleasure of another: For, God can mar that happiness by 
withholding his beatific vision. ■-Sosidea, the vision of another, even 
though that other be no other than the Supreme Lieirg himself, 
cannot confer real happiness on the soul. We finil happiness in the 
idea of our own greatness and power. One finds pleasure in such 
thoughts as ' I am the king, 5 5 I am the governor, 1 " I am beautiful,' 
‘I am brave,' and this like, not in such as 'another ia the king,' 
'another is the governor,' * another is beautiful, 1 'another is brave. 1 
and so forLh. So far u& tho element of freedom is concerned-and 
without freedom it is inconceivable how there can be true happh 
ness—it is perfectly obvious that it is our own freedom which can 
afford us joy; the freedom of another, when we ourselves are in 
bondage, can only go to deepen our anguish, however much its sight 
may temporarily soften our heart and thereby lighten the burden of 
captivity for the time being. 

Happiness comes not from without: it depends on ourselves. 
Concerning its nature Lord Avebury observes: - 

"Money cnnnni make u-'j happy, success cwnwt make us hippy, friends fanout 
make tie happy, Jiejiith and strun^tli ctumot -make us MW- All ihidHf! make for lu»j* 
pinoHB, but acme, of thfem will sofiufe it. Nntare may do llUkbe tain sbe may [jive 
UF? ffcrro, health, money, long life, buL nlie cannot make UK luvppy. Every one &i us 
muni do tltal fat f>ujr language expresses Him admirably, What dp we 
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Hrtjj if wm» Imve hitd il Imppy day? We say we haVt vrijoj^d anriti This 
wprasiEiin of uur mutirar Lwiffuc seuuid very suggestl™, Our tappineai depend* gn 
crarstivoa." i 

This is Eterfectly sound, us will be shown more fully later on, 
l 1 ^ the present it ia sufficient to note that happiness reside not in 
any outside object, but ithihL spring up within m r it" it is to be 
enjoyed at all. Hence, all the heavens and other worlds of hlisa, 
put together, cannot confer it on the soul* if the latter happen to be 
barren ip itself. 

There remains the idea of Nirvana to be dealt with. Obviously, 
if that is a atstn which reserved for the hereafter, there can be 
ne happiness for the soul in this life on earth. Hence, if Nirvana 
is to be assumed to belong to the pod-iHorttm world, it is an incom¬ 
plete idea in itself, and means only happiness after death, but none 
here in this life. The idea of jimn-nuikti (salvation while still in the 
flesh), however, is the necessary complement, and coupled with that 
oF Nirvana gives a complete form of happiness attainable by man. 

What the notion of Nirvana contains within it will be enquired 
into later ; here at present it is sufficient to state that iierfect 
freedom, which is the essence of happiness, cannot possibly be had 
till all obstacles to the freedom of will are removed from the path ; 
and that means neither more nor less than the attainment of Godhood 
by the aspiring soul, God alone is infinitely powerful, second to 
none, all-knowing, blissful and free- Hence, man has to become 
God, if he would attain to perfect happiness, 

IL is a big claim for man to aspire to become God, and many 
might regard it as the height of blasphemy and lunacy. The possi¬ 
bility of its attainment forms the subject of this book, and as the 
thesis develops in outline and acquires definiteness and certainty it will 
also become evident that absolutely no blasphemy is involved in this 
seemingly high aspiration. 

We may, therefore, hold that the propor ideal for mankind is 
God, the ever-living, the all-knowing, the moat blissful, the Scd^Ckit- 
Anunda (is,, Existence, Intelligence or Consciousness, and Bliss), 
to employ the terminology of Vedanta. All other ideals fail to 
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secure the full measure of happiness, and are, for that reason, un¬ 
worthy of the soul. 

The aim of religion, it will be pointed out as we progress 
with our subject, is none cither than to raise mankind to the supreme 
status of Godhood- IL owes its origin to the quest til' happiness 
which thinking beings have ever found necessary to pursue. When 
one is taken it! in the flesh one goes to physicians and 
auigeons to be cured of one's ailment but since the members of the 
medical faculty know not of any minerals or herbs or other medica¬ 
ments with which to allay mental sufFering, the soul in its agony 
geeks out the sages of the day and pours forth its troubles before 
them. 1 he means suggested by the sages have at all timed consisted 
of such practices as are calculated to establish the soul in the state 
of Sat~€hit A nandatki p t i.e., Godhood: hence, religion, from re, 
back, and Hgo, to bind, becomes the recugnissed code of means which 
bind the soul to God, in other words, which lead if Lo re&Hjse the 
state of Godhood for itself. 

When people talk of a high or a low religion they generally 
fail Lo understand the aignificanco of the adjectives they employ A. 
high religion is one which brings the highest form of happiness to its 
votaries. Hence, the system which dobs not aspire to raiae mankind te 
the supreme status of Godhood has no right Lo lay claim to be the high 
Or the highest religion, and. not being the host, must; perish, in due 
course of time, when intelligent men come to look into its merit. 

But whence did the sages learn the truth about religion? 
There were neither hooka nor tables nor other data available in, 
the days of pre-hiatoric men. Whence could they have learnt 
it, indeed, if not from the only source from which wc all 
learn anything that is learnt oven nowaday a. Whence did 
Sir Isaac Newton learn Lhelawof gravitation? From the falling 
apple? Surely not, but from, meditation and deliberation. All know¬ 
ledge comes from these two sources. Nature is the open book of 
Truth ; he who will meditate over iL will learn the sncrel, The sages 
took the hint, and applied themselves to the study of Lhts Open Book. 
With the help of the torch of Intellect and Reason they pursued 
their search with 7 ,eaJ and untiring energy, and rested not till Divine 
Truth revealed itself to them in its full glory. 
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Knowledge thus? acquired tfaa gradually imparted, m diverse 
ways, to others who, not bains SO wise as their teachers, put ttreir 
own interpretations on their teachings. We thus got the numerous 
LU'frl-' and religious bodies which exist in the world In the mom, all 
the schools of thought fall into two great classes, namely, those which 
believe in the existence of the Principle of Life, that is, (iod f and 
those that do not believe in it. The former alone need be referred 
to here, and they are again divided into three- groups. Fust come 
those who believe in a god us the creator and sustainer bE the 
Universe, hut separate from. Nature and the human soul. He is 
regarded in thi^. system as a capricious, whimsical, despotic monarch, 
easily offended at slights, however unconsciously offered, hard to 
please, anH always to he dreaded. The highest Ideal of kiippinesB 
provided by this system consists in life in heaven—a sort of boarding' 
house on a large scale, managed by the Lord God where his children 
can Indulge their animal passions to the full, in eating, drinking 
mid, accoiding to aomc, even in loriiicat.icun. Ibis is the lowest of 
the three classes. The second group believes that there ia a god, 
hut considers that the Universe cannot he separate from him. It 
maintains that creation took place in the sense of a projection, but 
not in the sense in which it ia popularly understood by men, that ia, 
a making of a something real out of nothing. According to this sect, 
God LB himself the creator as well as the mate ml of which beings 
ami things are made. Accordingly, God, Nature and the individual 
Soul ere the three aspects of the one and the same thing. Here we 
have the dissolution of personality, i.e. r separateness, into the one 
Absolui.R Being* or Life, as the Ideal of the soul Thia. too. obviously, 
m not quite the best form of belief. The third class consists of those 
lumlrous souls who have dared to conceive the truth in its highest 
aspect, 'These regard the soul to be its own Go*I and capable of 
attaining the fullest measure of perfection find bliss. This third 
form of belief is almost a* old as humanity itself, as will be 
demonstrated later, and teia been directly, or indirectly ruling the 
hearts of men and swaying their destinies. 

The belief that the soul ia its own God, it is claimed, ia not only 
the most ancient, but also the only one which gives nf an ideal of 
Perfection neither unworthy of a rational being nor incompatible with 
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the highest aspiration of the sou!. The first naan of our times who 
realized this threat Meal in his own life and who taught the method 
of it?- realization to others. Is the first great. Teacher of our race 
and the founder of Religion in the true sense oF the word. However 
absurd the statement may seem at this early stage oF our investiga¬ 
tion, it is certain that religion is coeval with its own necessity and 
aleu with rat tonal thought It ia true that l he phases of rational 
thought Fieve undergone certain kinds of evolutionary changes in 
different countries and nacea of men, but it is also true that these 
changes liave added little or nothing to the knowledge of the ancients 
who wore fully instructed in nil the departments of RdigUon r and 
made familiar with the true principles of the practical method of 
Self-realization. As a matter of fact, there was nothing left to be 
discovered at the time of which we are writing, and the task of 
the future generations was merely to understand and dispense the 
divine knowledge in a simple, easy way to the suffering humanity. 
As time wore on, people drifted away from the high ideal set before 
them by the great rfagea of the race, and, in consequence, became 
estranged from happiness., which they vainly tried to extract from tbeir 
material surrouridings. Warning voices rose up from time to time 
tu exhort them LO remain steadfast to their noble and ennobling ideal. 
Tirthiimkaras and saviours and fiiytiw.es and prophets appeared and 
preached to thi! world in quick succession 1 but their philosophy was of 
no value tu the people, as they had no time left from the pursuit of 
genuual pleasures and riches to turn to religion Mankind wanted a 
cheap, -simple recipe like a physician’s draught which could be taken 
once a day or so to prevent or cute the disorders oF spirituality ; 
and the simpler the method the quicker were the people to 
respond to it. It was thus that every one who had a little smatter¬ 
ing of religious lore managed to secure some followers to himself; 
and if he could perform a miracle or two in addition, his success as 
the founder of a religion was at once put beyond dispute. Thus, 
interest in religion dwindled down to a mere mockery, till at last 
people began to believe that all talk of the divine Ideal of Perfection, 
was either a pure chimera, nr, if true, was a piece of news which 
was of no marketable value, aa it could not be reduced to £ a, d. 
Mammon came into existence, and just in proportion in which it 
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became ar object of devotion, the tree object of adoration and wor¬ 
ship receded into the background and became lost to view Oevil 
and hie companions have thus become regnant where there used to 
toe the Kingdom of God. 

As with the ancients, so lel the case with ufl at present ■ we 
believe in money and the pleasures of the senses, and bewail our 
lot when these afford ua disgust. The boo! ia athirst for happiness 
and ie panting for a breath of the pure atmosphere of freed™* hut 
we still adhere to the mad worship of the god Golden Calf *nd its 
uedusera This is our own fault- It ie not too lute yet T but it will 
bead in a short time when Death knocks at the door to claim its 
victim. What ahull we do then? Every moment that we neg¬ 
lect out opportunity for self realization, each time that we 
say that there is no hurry about it, and on each occasion that we 
think that our business matters ought not to Buffer fur devotion to 
the Ideal we seal Our own doom and drive an additional nail into 
our coffin with our own hands, Whenever in the future we chance 
to evolve out an inclination for God-realization, we shall have, to draw 
out each nail so driven In by us from our coffin. If time is* money 
and may not be wasted in business, it is still more valuable in religion. 

Again, we must not be vague about our ideal, We must know 
what we want and sue that we have a clear, vivid impression oi it. 
ao that should we come across the good angel who grants Jill desires, 
we might be in a position to tell him precisely what we want- We 
should not be guided by what others have thought or said on the 
subject, without sifting it for ourselves. We would be nowhere if 
in reply to our request for an admission ticket into the Kingdom ol 
Heaven the angel told ns that he did not understand what, we meant 
by that term. We must have a clear idea of the thing desired before 
we can ever expert to get it. This ia so even In the realm oi mutter. 
A manufacturer would come to speedy grief if he did not happen to 
have a definite idea of the thing he intended to manufacture 

One must strive fur the attainment of the highest ideal If 
we accept a baser substitute, we shall be in need again, and shall 
have to ask again and again, from time to time, but one cannot go 
on begging all one’s life through. Now, we want to be above want; 
we wish for that condition in which there never will be any need, 
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or trouble, or misery. But that condition only viTiperUina to God- 
hood. and ffl not to he found in anything else. Godhood is. then 
the proper ideal for man. But ia not man likely to bring down the ire 
of heaven on himself by aspiring to become it God 7 No, indeed, 
not, there is no question of incurring the displeasure of heaven or of 
exciting the anger or jealoufiy of any god or goddess in this. When, 
we understand the nature of things we ehxt]J see that Gudhood b the 
proper ideal lor the soul Lu aspire after, 

A question which is of ten asked is: why should one be religious. 
at ;kin ill Other words, why should not one go on Jiving as usual in 
this world and enjoying its pleasures, rather than renounce them 
to become religious ? It is certainly a legitimate quest ion, and 
rehgron has goL to answer it, in order to maintain its claim and to 
sustain its position. 

Religion is the sciEiltJJs of Bibs; it h the department which 
deals with the at tainment cjf unalloyed happiness. It sets out with 
an enquiry Into the very nature of bliss which it proclaims to be 
different from the pleasures of the world. A mere tickling of the 
senses, worldly pleasure is essentially fleeting, transient, full of 
trouble in fta procurement, arid liable to give birth to suffering find 
pam in its experience. Pleasure and pain are thus opposite Germs, in 
a sense; the one is the re-action of the other, and neither can he 
had slonc by itself. If the action k pleasant, its re-aetbn is not 
unlikely to be painful. Religion dec!area that pleasure which ia 
liable to change and to be followed by pain j B merely a counterfeit 
imitation, riot the genuine article. Real bliss Is very different from 
tbe pleasures of this world. It Is that condition in which one expert- 
races nothing hut uninterrupted peace, tranquillity and joy. wave 
upun wave, as It were of life-giving ecstasy, the becoming rather 
than enjoying bliss itself which is God's eternal affuaftAr+va (natureh 

Renunciation is a giving up certainly, but a giving up of what ? 

It is a giving up of base imitations, of false ideals, of worthless sub¬ 
stitutes, and, in place thereof, the acquisition of the genuine article, 
the living waters of eternal life and joy] 

lias any one ever acquired this bliss ? h ‘what is the proof 
that these statements are tree? 1 arid many other like questions 
will natural ly arise in the mind of the reader at this stage. He must 
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however* wait till he gets to the end of the book which will answer 
all of them, at their proper time and plane. 

Ip the meantime, wn may emphasise the point that, the pur¬ 
suit of worldly pleasure is. sooner or Inter, bound to end in ennui 
and disgust, because t he sense of pleasure chiefly depends on fl) the 
capacity to enjoy which decreases with age. and (2j the novelty of 
the sensation which wears off with intimacy and repetition, so that 
when both the capacity Lo enjoy and the novelty of the sensation are 
gone, the soul, whoso thirst for happiness has nowise abated, is 
plunged into mourning over Its lost power to enjoy itself with the 
objects of sense. This undesirable experience comes to every one, 
sooner or later in life ; there is no favourite of fortune who can be 
said ™ bn immune from it. When this feeling of sijwmu, or general 
dissatisfaction, takes possession of the soul, nothing but religion can 
come to its rescue. It ia, however, by this time generally incapable 
oF understanding the true principles of religion, and totally unfit 
to adapt itself to the life of physical and moral severity which is 
necessary for t.he attainment of Perfection and Bliss, Many persons 
who turn Lo religion late in life, thus, derive little or no benefit from, 
its pursuit* 

They have no idea of the effort, necessary to rise to the sublime 
status of divinity, and rest content with the sweet delusion dhat the 
[final can bo reached on the wings Lo be evolved out by prayer and 
psalm. Aa a matter of fact, it is the intelligent pursuit, amounting, 
in point, of assiduity, to the whole-hearted ness of worship, of the 
Ideal, and not a vague or fanatical doting upon an idol, which is 
required for spiritual progress; but so far as that is concerned, it 
is dourly h case of ' many be called, but. few Las chosen" {Matth 
xx. 10), 

To the vast majority of mankind, even the very idea of worship 
is unintelligible and devoid a 1‘ pleasure. They worship their god 
on account of a vague and indefinable reuse uf fea r with w hit:h their 
minds arc impressed, in relation with some actual or apprehended 
calamity. Hence, when the danger ia past god is easily forgotten, 
an the proverb says. But worship, or devotion, in its true form, is 
really nothing but an imitating of the object, of worship, When we 
worship a being, we walk in hid footsteps. One must copy the object 
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of one's worship, if one wishes to achieve anything. Merely flatter¬ 
ing tlie Deity, or offering him food, however choice, will not do. 
A god. surely, does not stand m need of food itl any time, It will not 
bring us any pleasure if all the ante in our domain prostrate them* 
selves before m, sing hallelujahs in our praise, and offer the whole or 
n portion of a dead cricket, or aomc other insect, aa an ordinary or 
burnt offering. Similarly, our sacrifices and thanksgiving cannot 
possibly afford pleasure to a real divinity. And, ao far as praise 
fs concerned, it is certainly the free appreciation of one's equals 
which is pleasing to the ear, not the flaLLery or servile homage 
of inferiors, If a God were to suffer himself to be affected with 
pleasure, or anger, just as a creature offered him praise, or with¬ 
held it from him, he would never have peace of mind for a 
moment And what about his worshippers? Can he who is not 
happy in himself ever make any one else happy by any possibility ? 
■Says the Bhagavad Gita (ix. 25 ) : — 

1 £ They whn wflrahijj the StiLninff One?., go be ihu Shining Onea; to the Ancestors 
■J^ thv unwEter-wnTF.Iniijiora ; to the Klemontfll.s go thoma whn sacrifice to the Elemen- 
but My WOtwhippera nunt<? untij Me." 

Thus the worship of a dew., a bhuta, or an ancestor can only 
enable one to become like them in power and disposition. By worship 
ping them wo cannot aspire to rise above desire or want. But 
if wa worship the ever-blissful Godhood, there ia no limit to the 
heights of bliss to which we can aspire. Godhood b the sublime 
ideal of Absolute Perfection ; by devotion to it we can ourselves attain 
to Perfection, As the Bible urges: — 

“Be ye Uiu refon- perfect, wen as your FiVtlw which Is) in henVen lu perfect."— 
Mfttth, v, -ift- 

Thenefs no good in seeking a condition which is not quite perfect. 
Blit while this ia so in so far as the theory ia concerned, it cannot be 
said that an intelligent worship of divinity in spirit, by focussing the 
mind on its material form, by one who has those principles in view, 
is wicked or unnecessary. The Btmgavad Gita again gives us the 
reason thereof : 

"Tha difficulty of those whose minds arc sac on the tfnms[tffttnted ia ure-ater. 
for the path of the* Unmhnife&tad ip hard for the embodied to reach," xiL h. 
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this jdeal 

Here, fn a nut-shell* te given the whole philosophy of the worship 
of the Supreme Godhead with the aid of images. As it is difficult to 
concentrate the mind on the invisible Godhead, people generally make 
ms© of the visible, tangible images of Dovaa (Gods) to assist than in 
then? meditation, in the beginning. ThUi, by means of an intelligent 
u&e of the ladder of devotion they rise up to the highest height of 
aspiration- When the top is reached, the ladder ia no longer required, 

mid tuny be dispensed with- There is sound philosophy underlying 

idolatry when rightly understood ; but in that case idol simply 
meana 1 ideal, 1 and * idolatry,’ 1 ideal-airyJ Ignorant fetishism has no 

place in ah this l 


CHAPTER II 
CREATION 

“Nothing u CQHJiTKfiLced or sfTn5*tf„ filveiytlling in ' lunlgvii or Lnmafarmfiii 
Liif* and danUh ftre Ortl.y :n«dea of trnnafnrmaikini vrhicti nitf" Uk; vitft] Jtudfecula* frum 
Lte pLuvL ujjto Umlum* himself .' 1 Thr Aih&rm Vwfa- 

“The one unborn 1 SOuLl, for hin enjoyment,, MjifirogrheH the 1 one untiom (TiAtUru i 
which ih rod. wbite urn! black, of urn- form, and producing a nirunFokl LkirBprilig, 
— Up'jni*nrf, lif. S. 

From the moment which marked the dawn 0/ consciousness 
for the thinking world, man has ever found the contemplation of 
the Universe. of things in general, and of himself, in particular, h 
study of an all-absorbing interest. The problem of the origin of the 
World has been the greatest theme for all kinds of thinkers, from 
the remotest, antiquity down to the present moment; and Haeckel, 
writing'at the. end of the nineteenth century* regards it a$ ‘the 
greatest, the vastest* and most difficult of all cosmic problems.’ Many 
and various are the solutions that have been offered 0! this undoubt¬ 
edly difficult problem ; and intellectual men have not always found it 
easy to agree with one another on the subject. Thelatic theology 
maintains that the first cause of the world is a spiritual Being, who 
is the creator of all things and of each and every individual. Muham¬ 
madans believe that a creator made the universe by uttering ' fcun 7 
( — Set it be done}, and all things were made, as it were, out of 
1 nothing.' Somewhat similar is the Christian story of creation 
which is based on the account given in the book of Genesis. 

Science disputes the accuracy of these conclusions and denies 
the very existence of a gorl. (t reduces every thing to natural causa¬ 
tion, and replaces the notion of an anthropomorphic Architect by the 
eternal iron laws of nature/ The Hindus also endeavoured to for¬ 
mulate a theory about the world-process, and accounted for it in 
different ways. They divide themselves into two main camps* whirl 1 
may be called the Realistic and the Idealistic, because of the one 

u 
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pursuing the line of thought known as Realism, and of the other 
i hnt of Meal ism. On the border-land between them lies the system 
of the Sankhya, which was founded by Kapila. It 3a a esort of ideo- 
reaiietEe philosophy which is intended. Let explain the nature of the 
world process. The S&nkhyas hold that the Universe ia built out of an 
eternal cosmic matter, culled Pra&riti, in the sense of an evolution 
from the unmanifested into a manifested condition. The following 
jiccounl of the teaching of this school from Prof. P. C. Ray's ably 
written honk, 1 An Introduction to Hindu Chemistry/ wfl] be found 
of great interest 

"The rnarnffJiilL'd vvrlci is Livuvl tu an uciinuisift'tLfil ground, ihtc pmkri.t3, 
v. ‘:h:h in conceived as L’uiruL'HS and uiidjJtvj'uuljuU-d, liiuiUcHe mid utilqultuLL^, itiiji’i?* 
tructifalB tu id undoCuyLiur, without twgilttiiilig aud without und. Thu unit of this 
praklfti in !l in«rc abfilrwjUoiJ; it id in rsMdiiJ mi undifferentiated manifold , lui ihifcKft- 
11111111 U.' r mtiibiEe ouriLinuum of inflnntemmnS Healfl- ihcsse r^als, termed fTinns, are 
hy iisothLir obulraction I'loaflwj under thr«? heads* wmiply, (I> Ssttra, the etwenca 
which manifests itudf in » phctwmenoia, and which is rJi&rRcteriaed by Hik fcotHferay 
> nuuilfestaifon, the i^eenee, nr r in other wonkt, wtwt aerves m the medium for the 
mllci-t ion Qf inte]%em», <S!) Kajaa, energy, that which k efficient in a plkenotnenDO 
and In iiili^rafltpdied fry a tendency Ed ilo work, nr urercom r n-iidatJince, and {3} 'Hamas, 

! ior inertia, which counteracts the tendency of Rsijas to iki work, Jinrl of Hnl±va 
tu> ecnnekraJ? nra2LnifssbUicin L The ultimate tacions of the Universe, then, are 1 1 ) eara-nce 

tnergy and t3i mutter c tin rUC Leri Sud l)y ItUWif tH 1 iEWi-Ek. Tlntse 
Ifiinii.E are mnnr-ived Lobe Iieale, nuhutuntivE.' OnLilteE), rWt Ijowever fUi nelf-iubaiatetlt 
ijt ird^pondent entitle*, bat OS mLflrdepsndeut momenta in every Real or substantive 
KtidtanWr” 

Even energy is substantive in this Reuse, The flhtias are always 
anltinj?, separating and uniting again. Everything in the world 
results from thdr peculiar arrangement and combination. Varying 
riUBUtitius of essence, energy and mass, in varied groupings, net oil 
ofit: another, and through their mutual interaction and interdependence 
evolve, from the indefinite or qualitatively indeterminate, the definite 
nr qualitatively determinate, in the phenomenal product whatever 
energy is, is due to the element of Rajas and Rajas alone . matter, 
resistance and stability are due to Tam as, and all eon sc tone mamies- 
tHtbn to Sattva. In order that there may be a disturbance of the 
equilibrium, the particular gum. which happens to be predomi- 
jtant in any phenomenon, becomes manifest in that phenomenon 
.and the others become latent, c,g„ in a body at rest. mass is uatont. 
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energy latent, and conscious manifestation suMatent, In this way 
does the evolution of prakriti continually proceed, building up and 
then destroying the worlds. 

Different views prevailed in the other schools of Hindu thought 
The material of the universe, according toon ' 1 of these schools, con¬ 
sists of to and Frt*i (Life). Swami Vivekanandn thus explains 
the function of Akuea ;— 

11 At the bejpnninfr uf crentlcm there W only til* IriUierl, It is* the 

that becomes the Sitr, thm beeenus tfe* Llquld-% that becomes the hH& i it is the 
th*k become the Kin, the eirth, the moan, the start the Njorntta: it m the ifta»a 
that bMtjmee Uje body, the animi.l body, the flintll. *™ry from.th*L ml*, *V«y 
thine ihat can bit senwd, livery thin^ that exlaLa. At the end of tini cyde, the SO Ki% 
the liquids. the ffuaea all mult into the akaia ajftin, and the Mitt creation slmiiariy 

ptnxedB out of this fl-Sosn- - 

According to the Nyaya school, the atoms of earth* water, nra 
and air arc the material cause of the visible and tangible parts of 
the Universe, and are therriselves &el f-existent and eternal. The 
Yaiftesikas go minutely into the theory of atoms. The founder of 
their school, nick-named Kamida {literally, the atom-eater), explains 
the nature and aggregation of atoms in the following manner: ' The 

mote which is seen in a sunbeam is the smallest perceptible quantity. 
Being a substance and an effect, it must be composed of what is 
less than itself: and this likewise is a substance and an effect, for 
the component part of a substance which has magnitude must be 
an effect. This again must be composed of what is smaller, and 
that smaller thing is an atom. It is simple and uncomposcd, else 
the series would be endless, and were it pursued indefinitely, there 
would be no difference of magnitude between a mustard seed and 
a mountain, ora gnat and an elephant, each alike containing an 
infinity of particles,’ The ultimate atom* then, is a simple unit. 
Touching the qualities which manifest themselves io the effect 
(Canada declares them to be the same aa appertain to the inte¬ 
grant part, or the material cause. According to the VaiSegikaa, 
the universe is the result of the concourse of atoms brought about by 
an unseen peculiar virtue which might bo the creative wdl, or time, 

or some other competent cause. 

Thus vi as the creation of the Universe accounted for by the 
ancient Hindu sages of the Realistic school. They did not consider 
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it to bo a creation in the sonse of the making of a something 
out of nothing, but an evolution of the groan from the fine or 
Iras gross, Out of the primitive material, possessing the property 
of being transformed into all sorts of shapes and forms, they held 
e be universe to have evolved out in accordance with certain definite 
t-iwa. Matter was thus recognized as one of the two moat essential 
factors of the universe, the other being spirit, that fa. the essence 
of fouls, whose perfection is the goal of philosophy and the hummuth 
ftonttm of life. 

Let us now see what modern Science has to say on the subject. 
Like some of the iiindii Realists, it also reduces the universe to two 
factors, but calls them mutter and force. Linder the head of matter 
dime all the substances* whether nebulous, gaseous, liquid or solid, 
whiln force includes the various forma of energy, such as light, heat, 
electricity, magnetism, chemical action, and the like. It is now 
hdd that all manifestations of existence and life are caused by 
evolution from these two factors. Both matter and force are mdertinc- 
(ihlts; in other words. Lbe sum total of each is a fixed quantity 
whjrli it is not possible to add to, or subtract from. The force (a 
distinction is recognised between this term and energy; lor, while 
force inheres in, and cannot be separated from the atoms of weighable 
matter, energy passes from atom to atom, and from mass to mas*, 
iti. vehicle being the on weig liable ethereal medium, which, it fs 
assumed, fids the apace between bodies and between particles of 
bodies bound up in each atom, acting as affinity, combines atoms 
into molecules: acting as cohesion, it unites the molecules into 
mrtises ; and acting as gravitation, it drawn the masses towards their 
««"*! centres of gravity. The evolution of the organic fram the 
morainic substance is similarly explained ; for the difference between 
Ihemost complex inorganic thing and the lowest form of organism 
ja cDttaiiiefed to lie merely in the arrangement of the molecules of 
[rioter composing them In its lowest form the living germ is 
apparently lifeless, and so utterly devoid of structure that it is only 
by courtesy that one can be induced to call it an organism. Accord¬ 
ing to the leading authorities on modem Science, the earliest form 
oi organic life began with mere naked specks of protoplasm, non- 
nucleated, or with no easily recognisable nucleus, which gave rise 
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to the flu-called unicellular creatures. These were followed by those 
whose bodies consisted of more cells, the multicellular. In this 
manner t.he manifestation of organic life became more and more 
complex, till it reached its culminating point in man. The evolution 
of psychic, functions has also been traced out very elaborately. It has 
been surmised that the nervous system developed side by side with 
the physical body, so thot when the organism became multi cellular,, 
the nervous system spread out like a network of wires: and centres. 
In man this hsis reached a very extraordinary state of complexity, 
which accounts for his wonderful mental powers, though it is impossi¬ 
ble to avoid the conclusion that the lower animals al&o possess the 
power of thinking and reasoning in proportion to the development 
of Lhe bniii] and the nervous system. Such, briefly, is the explana¬ 
tion which modern science gives of our Universe, 

At this stage it is worth while to enquire into the nature of 
force itself. The question i$ t what is force ? There is ;i great diversity 
of opinion on this point, and men of learning are divided amongst 
themselves, some thinking that it must be of the nature of matter, 
others denying it. But, since it Is impossible to look upon anything 
as being altogether devoid of Bubstantiveness, force must be held 
to be bound up in some kind of substance. Thus understood, force 
becomes an aspect or function of substance p l!or there can be no such 
thing aa an immaterial entity. According to Prof Haeckel, 

,J In Inath theM- pinfounri errera iKied ho further refiitatkin ti>d&y r for 
erpcirienra haa nevar yet discovered /or us u liirigfc? JmtiiriiuriiiJ subatacLPe, it singli' 
force which lk. nui dependent: uri matter, ur & single form of energy which w nut tiKeirterl 
by nflatericl mavCrticnL, Tvluwthtr it ht; uf hlHM, or nf ether, *r of both EV1.11 Live niopt 
aktraniliQ and niurit purfoct forntH-of energy t.hzi: -we know.—the psychic life of the 
higher mnhflnls, Ilk] thought, ftncl reason erf man depend or material pnopRDatiB,, u-r 
jn U)t; iWUOJ|da{go of the Eapg 33 ™i 3 t ceiLa j Ltiuy at* incunCen uhlo u[jurt frcmii 
sock) modilhcutione. hYfin qrajfltncuHnasa cannot be: thought uf lus Lin urn .h"iiiJ entity, 
fnrit ir sifected by the statf of Oat hfiaJlin, by wrong knowledge Mad even by certain 
drugs, such at tOa f ctKlfee, musk, cmrtphur, i'Ui."■ 

The old notions about matter and atom have undergone 
considerable modification since the discovery of radium, Many 
distinguished physicists see in if,& phenomena an actual breakdown 
of what used to be considered the indestructible atom of matter. 
Electrons {unite of electricity) are detached from atoms of matter 
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nl an electrode, and it is believed that Lheae electrons are really ‘ bits 
chipped off 11 tho atom (' The Kiddle \ Indicated 

The question of weight does not arise under* the circumstances, 
since lL ia merely a comparative term. As a matter of fact, our 
experiences oF matter consist only in resistant force. Therefore, 
there is nothing surprising in the established affinity between matter 
and force For our practical requirements we may weigh or measure 
either of them, an we like, by our comparative methods* 

Ah regards* the cause or causes of evolution, the scientist denies 
that the universe ia the outcome of any one's idea or design ; he 
disputes with theology the hypothesis of a miraculous creation at the 
will of a creator, and ascribes the continuance of the universe Lo 
theunchan^ug laws of nature, Eager to maintain the claim of its 
Supreme Being to the creatorahip of the universe, the theologically 
trained mind proceeds to establish it or the argument of analogy 
between a watch and lhe world, and assert.* that as there could 
have been no watch without a watchmaker, so there could be no 
world without a creator. How tar this argument, is sound will be 
Inquired into later, but we might avail ourselves of the present 
opportunity to examine two of the points involved in the claim 
advanced by theology. These are the notions of a creation from nothing 
and of a first beginning of the universe. 

So tar as the fiesL of these points is concerned, the idea of 
nothing involves a contradiction in itself. In the popular sense, 
nothing is an empty concept, and, as such, inconceivable by the mind. 
Wo might describe the state of nothingness as a condition of 'existence' 
when thia thing, that thing, the nth. r thing, that is. when each and 
every and all things, were not, hut we then have merely a notion of 
the negation of sense objects; and when we endeavour to think away 
substance itself, mind refuse* to obey the impulse and Lhe lips to 
formulate speech Assuming, then, a beginning of the world process, 
we must say that the true state of existence prior Ui the manifestation 
of the universe must have been one in which all things lay unman l- 
fested in the bosom of Existence itself A mystic script (the Book 
of Dzynnj describes the idea in the following terms :— 

" r piie eternal Parent wrapiiKl in EIeit ercr ittviHibki robea had alambertd once 
njrftin far isCven vtcrnltk'H'. 
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IJ Time nat, for it iuy uak?ejj in the ihfaliU L boaoni flf ifuru-t-icn. 

,J Univefiai] Mind wit; not, fur theru won,' h.O intelligent; liuinpH to contain il. 

“Thu groat, uaunua uf inhery wen* nut, fur was no nne to produce und Ui 

get pnarmriid by Lhcm. 

M Durkntj&d aiuno llliotl the Boundlese all, for Father, Mother, f?on Were oM 
more tme, and the Son hud not yet aw&kened for the Sew Wheel ami his p%rimBge 
thereon. 

1 r The Fev^ji truths had ceased id he :ji i-.l the Univerw, Uiu £?ori of necessity, 
WM immeraed in the Absolute to he ouL bitniLhed by that which is out] yet Lh nut. 
NiHJght was. 

'' Til,a auwuri il' VKiatence were n*> more ; the- visible that was llfui the inviflible 
that Lu, rubied in the Eternal Nfon-Ueing. Ortu Being. 

11 Alone Liu.’ ono form of eKistente atretrUed 1 i<.n 111 d lo^, F Infinite, cauw'ieaa, in. 
(i fMiwl iHn and Itfrv pulsated unctmagshbfl in [.fpiyenaal space throughout Unit all 

presence which L* -=enfetjd by Lhe opened eye of Ihc Seer, 

" Bui wherei won Lhfl Sour when the Uvor-Soul uf Lho Univereu wtia utsorbwl in 
the At solute and the ^reftt WJjooI vfP parentless? i,In iu fcrmlefis, ELemnl, Absolute 
condition! 

The above is a passably accurate description of our conception 
of the state of Nought or 11 Nothingness .’ 11 That which realty and 
truly exists, in ami for itself, can never cease to be ; and even when 
the form of a thing lapses into the condition of non-manifestation 
and we say ‘ it not , 1 the material of which it was made remains 
in existence, In some form or other, To put, the same Lhmg in 
different words, all things art' caudal possibilities before. mid iiorccp- 
tible realities during, manifestation, while the true cause, or causes, 
which give them rise, remain unaffected hy their transformations, iL 
is thus obvious that there could never have been a moment of time, in 
the history of duration, with reference to which it. could be said that 
the universe w:h a void and aothing existed w if.b any degree of accu¬ 
racy. Whence came substance itself, then T Philosophically, the 
question liselt is absurd, for substance is existence itself, and, as such, 
is its own source. Besides, j £' \ye go on tracing the cause from its 
effect, we must ultimately licit at some Existent substance ; otherwise 
the process will be unending, or will have to depend on the creation 
of things miraculously from the womb of nought, which will moan a 
lapse from reat^jn into irrationalism. 

As regards the second point, the theologian is also wrong about 
his idea of a first cause or he#inning. We cannot conceive a first 
beginning of the universe. Why should there be a change in the 
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State of affairs which had prevailed! till then 7 Does the god of 
theology also change his attitude from a non-creative to a creative 
one? And w3iac of the material of which the universe is mode ? 
Dili it not exist in some form or other, prior to the making of 
the worlds? The theologian would like to answer this las.lt question 
in the negative but he fears the rebuke of the Scientist who 
has succeeded in establishing that it is not possible to make some¬ 
th ing Out of nothing. The Jawd uf conservation of matter and 
energy are hostile to the notion of a first beginning, and we 
have to recognise the fact that the process uf world-making cannot 
possibly involve anything more than the restoring of a certain kind 
of order in an already existing state of affairs, that is. Lhe making 
i'i a cosmos out of a chaos. But the chaos itself, when enquired 
into, won hi seem to owe its origin to a previous cosmos. which 
likewise must have succeeded an antecedent chaos, and so forth. 
Hence, instead of getting, at a beginning of things, we find ourselves 
entangled in a circle of alternating chaos and cosmos, whence escape 
is passible only by abandoning the idea itself- 

The doctrine of the first cause may afford momentary relief to a 
mind baffled by the sense r>r the vastness of the world-problem, but it 
te the sort of relief which one dropping into fire from the frying pan 
enjoy a. The man of Science has understood the world-process much 

better than the theologian. Says? Professor Haeckel ; - 

jH It had r 12 curtly ImM.Ti gtuoTi^'ly conllrmtil Slid e-nlar^ud hy tillWTy rtuit 
' .i imi-p/iriji.- fit 1 QJlt-sd (1i. I hot iduipfy tnlf.ii pltfift onciii, but tu fM3fis>dioii-Ny r(H|tC.;st( 2 {L \ViiLlu 

me .ic f.KKjjgrH &Hrs ntid develop out of riiisitmg mussea ■of ntibnlii iti dunie [Wto 

of |;|>- Universe!, in ottnsr |j4irL* old, e-xiinwjt, £rl^Lii swiua (some into rulliwon wd are 
lincu rrjijvt: reduced by bins bc-ut gbinu-Kitttd to thy cuhJStKjn uf nubulHi-. 

The immense quantity of heat which is generated in the collision 
of swiftly moving bodies represents the new kinetic energy which 
affects the condition of the resultant nebulae and the construction of 
now rotating bodies. Thus, what is the beginning to us might he the 
end Lo others in some other planet. The eternal dranm goes on and 
on in this manner, unceasingly and for ever, On our own planet, in 
daily Life, we see the same principle illustrated. What is the seed 
to-day becomes the tree to-morrow, and the seed again the day after, 
to become the tree once more. Can we ask, which was the firat“the 
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seed Dr the tree 7 The tree is in the seed, and the deed is in the tree. 
Thereno question of which was the first, the seed dt the tree'/ 
There is no room for a first cause in the cycle of Eternity. One can 
think of a beginning of forms, but what beginning: can be ascribed to 
the substances themselves 7 Sir Oliver Lodge is right when he 
eaya 

if Wc mmy a! fairly agree, I think, that whalnvcr mully nJid runduneatHJly 
cTiKt» p so tw a* bare utetioee isourwertu*], bu indjepondeni of Lituu, It may gu through 
many ohnn^fiii r unt\ Uiuh hs-ve a history ; (Ml. fa to say, >nuat Mve dfifitdte tIm**rtli1iona, 
an far an ctjt dmnjetesi Jire fonMJTMid ; but it cai; hardfy be thought of ua i-tthor guing 
out of existence, or &n coming into exlatwinaa, *L any given period, though it may 
dOmp]#tely rfHHEige Its form .ind juviiJercin; rvorv t.hinp; hunal must havn a past and u 
future of some kirn I or other, thau^rh any special tinncatenafinn nr arningement may 
have a date of origin and <rf destruction " i J tjfe and Hatter'), 

The notion that the universe was miraculously created only 
about fi,000 years ago has been demonstrated to he inadequate by 
Scientific research, Haeckel soma up the result of scientific enquiry 
on this point in the following words :— 

"Tii tha. hr til tout progress <rf modem gfloJqjfjrWG uw« tlsreu extremely siripor- 
lani, results of geiveral impart In the first place?', it ha* excluded frm]) 0*: sitory of tM 
■earth, all question of miraole, all question of KupemuilsirBJ agencies. in the building 
of the mmuitiimfl and the shupdng of the continent*. J» the; second plucu, r«j ide* <>( 
tiifi length of tlifi vert period nf him* which hp* he^n. absorbed lU UicLr furmalimi hit* 
hewn corstditrahly eularjjfid. We ticvw kruiw that the hugs' mountJiirii? uf the puMozoic, 
muuoEfMC, :md uonosuic formatitmu have taken not thnuEumdu, hub millkittu of yeaifri in 
ilkcEr growth. [tithe third pluLX?, we nuw know that all the Cwiuibluifu Cu&nE^ Hint aro 
found in iJiusk.' formutiorB are nut 1 Kpurlu of nature, 1 na wm believed ISO years age, hut 
the petrified remain* of urgunismti iMl lived ih esrliei period* of earth's htatary, euu) 
arcBp 1>y gradual Liansforrmitil'd fmm a lung strips of ariL-^atem," 

Thus, whatever tic the true significance of the seven -days’ 
creation given in the book of Genesis, it is clear that the theologian's 
interpretation: of the account is not one which cun be regarded as 
satisfactory, in any sense of the word. The acion.ce of geology has 
dcmuriatrated, beyond the possibility of doubt, that the world we 
inhabit is not less than hundreds of millions years old, and we have 
no alternative loft hut to reject the idea of its coming into being, for 
the lirsi time, some six thousand years ago. 
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II is thus certain that there could be no beginning of the universe 
which, consequently, must be taken to be eternal, Uufc thia is dearly 
fatal to the notion of creation which is sntertninabfe only on the 
mippOdlLiofi of a commencement of the world'proceaa in the midst of 
a continuous vacuum and inaction, Our conclusion will, no doubt, 
appear highly disagreeable to theism, but there Lb no escape from it; 
for the world is crowded with features which forbid us lightly to 
admit u controlling Supreme Intelligence, According 1 to Mr. Flake. 
Quoted by McCabe— 

" The fact Blonds Inexorably before ux, tbt d, Supfemfi Will, enl^bliml ^ 

IriLdligunae mul possessed of mlinito jkiWujt. might differently have fflatikmed 
lln: universe, ;K> ttiEir the suffering and the waste uf life which cbnracterise rtfttunefa 
prows* .jf !■.'vututtnn might have Iwen avoided. ,f 

Mr. McCabe also quotes from Mallock's ‘ REUNION as ACltEDJ- 
ilj.k DOCTRINE ’ from Which we take the following extract as having 
a apodal bearing on the point under consideration :— 

'* Wa must rtiveet ourselves of uil faregont! CtitMllMUttlB, (ft w]J L|Uc. , tflioil'L>cgginjf 
reverences, and Lock the facia of the; universe HL-uCulily ill the Iwe. IT t hotels will but 
rid tliii. whul they will hup ivflL uitonisb them. They will f«i> r.bat if there ia anythin# 
il I,lie tllick oT Lhfr VUat prucesd Wtlh a iamflekiU&nf±Ht!l and a purpose in any way resfiTi- 
hlinn 7 riurqwn—a lieing whp knuA's what, he want* and U! doing hia heat be get it—fa? 
Ik. inatead uf a holy und ulJ-wiae Gud, a teattei^bnUned, semi-powerful, nami-lm poten t 
m.iifir.tfr- They will reccgriiau as dhsarly 03 they ever did the aUi familiar Facta which 
v-i itned In them evidence a, uf GchI'h wladflin, l&ve- and goodiuesfi ; hut they will iind that 
On ■■■ facts, when taken [n euEineutiuri with Ul? others, only ffllppiy ue with a Standard 
te the nature of thta himself by which most of hia acta are exhibited Uj llH as 

ihiw? at a criminal madman. If he lisd Lieen blind, he had rart bad aEn ; but if wo 
nudatain that ho can mo, than hia gin remains. Habitually a bunker an he k ami 
ciilli.iiH whuh iltd. actively cruel, wo are farced lu- regard him, when he Ewema to exhibit 
benevolence, an, not divinely benevolent;, bat merely weak and cupricsOuB, like n hey 
whu fiHndtes a kitten, and the next tnotaent sots 11 (log nt it. And not only dnee hie 
mornl rhnroeter fall from him hit by hit, hut Ids (lenity dlsappuwe duo. Tine orderly 
Ijici-egfea of the stars and the lafijer phenomena oi nature are fniggestlvo of no thing 
no much in? a woariecime CniirL cartimoniat surrounding' a Lingwlio in unable to uroter- 
yfand or to break away from it; whilst the thunder ami whirlwind, which have from 
tisnfr immemorial Iwen accepted uu apcclul reveJatkma u,f hi-'awful power and majesty, 
si«HEP 3 fc r if tliey Huji| , ire?il. anythin# of a personal character Jit nil, a blackguardly larrikin 
Jdck% M p hid beela In the tlcnida, not perhaps bent m mischief, but indifferent to tho 
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fust -hRt he in k. . - A. G«d wha cduW have been deUbenleljr (TalUy ot Oiem 

,| h.' s toI ntiffiaiiy pTflCes-BtfS] WiiiiLd be ft tied Loo ftb^uril, Cx> nlQft&troiJB, ttxi mtttl to 
h* l: it;dibit:. 9 ' 

Such is the opinion of Mr, Mai lock, who, we learn from Mr. 
McCabe, has throughout his, liffl been olio of the ablest opponents of 
agiiosticism and nothing: iess than scornful of a profession nl atheism. 
There is the force of eonclusiveness in Ills' remarks, and, although one 
cannot agree with him h\ all respects concerning his notions 
about religion, still it is impossible tn hold that the universe is 
the result of a direct volition on the part of a manlike, purposive 

creator. 

What, then, is the guiding principle which ensures regularity of 
phenomena in nature ? ts it chance, a pure accident, aa it might be 
termed? A certain class oF nhiloaophers, no doubt, maintain that it. is 
chance pure and simple which accounts For nil order and regularity 
in the world ; but it seems impossible to hold that reason is satisfied 
with the explanation ; for, white it ia certain that the universe is noL 
the result of a direct and purposive creation by a manlike architect, 
it id equalW certain that chance could not be the cause of its existence 
by »ny means An accident may be defined to be an exception to the 
grne'-al rule but never as the general rule itaelf. The systematic and 
o^ly working of the various laws of nature could not. bo Lermed 
accidental by any possibility. With chance at the helm them would be 
no certainty of verb!cation, nor could we rely upon the recurrence of 
any phenomenon in Nature, The theory of an accidental spontaneity 
of the existence of all things* which (night account for the forms and 
modifications of certain purely material things is, at best, a pure 
speculation of reason, and not a law of universal applicability. Chance 
and law are incompatible by ntiture As a thoughtful writer points out. 
a series of accidents, however numerous or important, can neither cause 
nor adequately explain the orderly, progressive development of any¬ 
thing, much loss the evolution of a universe, or n planet, or humanity : 
it requires a law bo do that. This law which is manifest in the farm 
of an inherent, irresistible inclination in the nature of things 
themselves we take to be the very function of substances, which none 
of them may refuse to perform. This inherent inclination,, the 
will to manifest, us it were, of things, or the Supreme Will of 
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Nature , 1 as it might be termed collectively, Fa behind all, and it la ter 
thla J will to manifest" that we are indebted for order and regularity in 
the world. With chance at the helm,, we should be unable to predict 
anything, and Life, instead of finding eticouiagentient and joy in the 
pursuit of Science, would fritter itself away for pure uncertainty and 
worry, One cannot conceive a greater calamity, in short, than the 
change of the orderly working of laws into a state of chaotic chance. 
We must, therefore, reject the hypothesis of chance altogether 
tmr conclusion, however, is not to be taken as establishing the 
existence of an interfering deity i h for the very argument which ex¬ 
cludes Lhe hypothesis of chance also suffices to prove that theuni- 
r'ornaty and regularity of the law.* of nature are possible only on the 
supposition that no onft interferes with their working. The lews of 
nature are not at alii ike Lhe Written or verbal injunctions of men 
which may be defeated by artifice or cunning ; they owe their origin 
t,F the properties of substances with which no one trie* to or can 
interfere successfully- 

it is also well to peart a mind that the word 'chance,' in its 
' scientific ' import,, dees not mean anything in the nature of a ‘ Lawless ' 

I Thedogy, dnubt, hoisb that the world-prure^ Is m writaintfil by lira word of 
Its lkxb without whwje wmwand nothing whatsoever cancttkii plRfle in the univyrn'; 

|njr tiien tbeatogj' has m> repiy tu givte totks queatiort I why sbniiLJ things U endowed 
With different ttmbuteB, if C.ttf;v OJin function only in obedience to LfiC WCflS of a Rod? 
If wc do not dfipfjivo Ourselves with fdsu ^WMirriptinnis and auppuflLtio*W I wo shall 
uh^rvit! torit difFafwnt ^fhHtHicsa esereist^ dilTirreat; funotkmiH, m that. none of them 
,11 h fflrform the fur,Lilian of another. If it were otherwise, Wftof j night he imagined to¬ 
per form the function of fire, fire of air, air of ItttaLligenfs, and so forth, but tbu auppo- 
eitinn L-! •■u highly absurd that rio aam: mind lum ever eaclflidcnsd it {Kemble. Wo must, 

i,| -n. .. . Mui'l uzHi iiul»:r.iiTic* has ItaiwJi -i -■ i i. l. function which ..I In- per- 

fnnruKl by unything else. 13uL wbftt is function, if fiul Lhe particular of 

fjw^necerf a iHlhatance? This amount* tg Faying that uu HUtotanw rjia exist it 
fujicl.iun hut annihilated cvull for a moment, fire would cease to Lu Are the cnoment 
il, reus'd 10 perform. its pacific function of burning and production of tlijat. Now the 
I uppoflitlwi chat, the mjbfitunties of nature Stand in need of the Gramam] of a sod to per 
(arm their funetkiti iu possible only uti the fl^umptUKl that they do not futurism except 
wh-n ordered to do by him. But this in a cteur easy of irri[>uu£iEbniL>', for n. Fmhaiancf 
cannot both exist and not esi.ii at the .name tirn«, ,L:-: function being only the particular 
mode itf rnftniwr of its existence, It fdbwa, ebunifurt;, tliSC TIC OTP can possibly 
lutorfoft! with the function Of ests-liug aubatanoffli. 
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occurrence but only a den fa] of al! lore inn interference of a 
teleological type. Says Haeckel: 

"One group of philo rophe ra affirms, in ftCCOrdM^e with itei t-gkdofpe&E cqn^ep- 
tfun, LJiat the wholti CQRmra Liar orderly system in whuffl every phfcrmmenon iuw ita 
jiim and pmrpmw ; there ia no BLltfa Lhing fl& chums?. The other group, holding u 
m^hiinicnJ theory, expreatfcs Itticif thus : The development of the u rtf verse is a 
mcnisEfc mrehftnkaj prcc®® 1 !, in which we discover no nira or purposo whatever; what 
we call design in the organic world la a special result of bioiogtad agencies ; neither in 
the evoluttai of h#*vs?nly bodies nor In thill of the Croat of our earth do we find any 
trace of a controlling jiurpnRe all is the- tft&ult of chance- Kpch jmrty ia right—accord¬ 
ing to its definition nf chunca. The guneral law of causality, taken in cunjlitittlun with 
Iht Law of auhatancej beached uu til Bit every phenomenon bus a mtHihanicaJ CHUBS; in 
Ihls juijuo there Lj no each thing aa dianco. Yet it in not only lawful, bu r necessary, 
lo retain the term for th? purpose of e.tprei&irtg the simiiltaneoui-i occurrence of two 
phenomena, which a-rc not causally nelabad Lo each other, but of which each has its own 
no'ch much I chiihc, indefveodont of thol. of the y ther r " 

In defending the position taken up by Haeckel in the " Riddle" 
from the attacks at theistic philosophere. Mr Joseph McCabe describes 
the only sense in which science admits "chance " events, and dearly 
frames the issue between it and theism. According to him 

" Haeckel ami hia rolleaguUH hold that tSie direction which tbo WflUidmary 
agt.TUcies take It not 1 fortuitous' f that rhay never could tak<? bu: the dug direction 
which they have actually taken. A stone ban not a (icaef! possible fjflthfl fu travel by 
wh. r: ycHJ dn>[> it frofn your harwL You dd not a nek tHJ.y reason why il fnlluwH- direct-ton 
A instead of direction K wr «.'. Eo it is, Htya Hit: nmnfcc, with all the Iup»« in the 
universe. The Lfuciit -ciy? the tillimatu uhjiiiit ttlUBt luiVi- been foremen smrE Lli*? fon.cH 
muat have been guided, or they would never have worked Rteadily in thisS definite 
dire - ’' Lli in - The gays that thdse forces no more rscodod guiding |b:.m u tram-cat 

dotiBi there W&6 only one jirociiufL possible for them. Here i=i a e'ear issue, and in 
itiu fireaCUl eterc of afKilogetica, un important one." 

There is no doubt, but that this is the correct explanation, for 
chance is not a synonym for ‘ lawlessness}’ iti the? literature of science. 
The materialist, however, comes to grief when he maintains that his 
1 tram-car' of matter and force could not only guide itself so precisely 
as to aLeer clear of all turns and bends and other obstacles in its path, 
but could evolve out its passe-tt^erff as well. For Intelligence is not 
a product of matter, acid no amount of weight of authority and glib 
talking would ever succeed in proving that the conscious could come 
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out of that which 5$ unconscious by nature. The argument put in the 
mouth of Bishop Butler, in the famous Belfast Addreas, which the late 
Prof. Tyndall declared to be unanswerable, ha* in no way been refuted! 
since: 

"Take yn'iLTr dead hydrogen attune, your dead osygfcn atoms, your dead carbon 
atoms, your dead nitrogen your iluac! phmphfnru.-; atoms, ami nil the other aboma, 

as KTiiinH of hliOt, of which the bruin. L& formed, Imagino them ■ f m rate and Benas- 
tlonlnav.; observe thorn running 1 father olli! forming ail ImEgtosite wimiinifttionj. This, 
BB in purely mechfliuesl r™«3"t b AMebk by the mind. But can yuu ten or dream, or 
in any way Imagine, lww (rated that.medankud art tind from tbwe Individually fesA 
I 1 ,!urnjaMMation, thought and emotion are to rum? 1 ? Aw you likely U> extract llnmer out 
trf the milling of diet, or Uifferential Calculus cult of the t'laah of billiard-balLsi 7. , . You 
cannot Hilary the human undoirfitRJidLT1JE rn tie demand for lojprH] continuity (wtw^en 
mcdoeular processes ami the phenomena of constiloumeSB, ’ 

Tyndall tried to evade the difficulty by enlarging the definition 
of matter to include life. He said ; — 

u If ype look at matter as pictured by Democritus, (inr| pa defined for gencrationE 
in dui- freientilic InsTt-bcKjIfa, Lhu jiuUwi of corajetoua life COSDUtg dot at it cannot be farmed 
by the mirscl. Tlrc iirgumunt placed in the mouth of Hishup UuLler HUffioEa, in my 
opinion, ro crush atl such rruttorlaJifim as this. Tlmne, boWeVcr, who framed those 
detinltiopa of matter wow but partial atudent*. They wen' not blohwuU, Iflrt 
mflthRmaticiBxip, wheae labour referred only te aiieb Eucidenta end prajterttea-to matter 
fl.il iDOidd lie erpmssed La their formula.', Their Reienve wap mdttnnical getonce, not the 
sckmce nf life. With mutter in iLs wboOe-neija they never dealt l find* denuded hy t.lunir 
imperfect deJinition, ‘the pun Lie mother of all” became the object of her children's 
dread. La)l us wyeruiLtiy, but honestly, lni|Jc the tjueslion in the face, Divorced from 
matter, where is life 7 Whatever cur fatth may nay, mir knmvintur. shows them to be 
iQdiaaodubl.v joinod. Hvery meal we oat mid every cup we drink, illushratos the 
mysterious control of the mind by Matter/"' 

The fact, however, ia that life and matter are two entirely 
different su bn Lances, each poag$ssing separate and specific attributes 
of its own and performing functions which the other is incapable of 
discharging by nature. We may look into the process of the formation 
of the organic eye to judge the merit of the scientist's notion of 
evolution. Haeckel sums up the scientific conclusion*! on this point. 
In his usually terse style, as follows :— 

•"(| || At the lowaai trtuge trf m-jr riTii t.v eIixi the whole pHychcptasm, a? such, Its 
ggnaittve, and nonets cm (ha stimuli from without. that is the naae with tlifi lowoal 
JifadetS, with many |jlan<S, and with some cf the rttOflt rudimentary animals. 

" kratfmenLH of Sue-a-H?/ Veil. 11. 
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"1,9) Ac the Bewnd atajp^e. very simjik - ; i43CS < 3 Tid]fl( , ri'nriLnjitinE' argan* 

begin to ajj|icar (.in the- surfac*. of the orgsAnifen i, tn t.hrf' fnrm of Lhy pwfcoplaBttlie 
riLarnentB and pEgmeut spots. the fnrerUHIMM tii Hie ne.rve.n of iouth and the eyes*: 
theae are found hi wim.0 of pi-e Siiphcer [srotkcs lan-J in nrnny of the lower BT-iimsig mid 
plant*, 

'■(Hit At. ihe third etape epeeifit organa of eenise, uadi with a peculiar adapta- 
ticm, have arisen by different ration out of dieee rudimentary |i roCGa-ic.-: : these are tile 
ctlierriPchl in^trumenta of smell Find taut* arid llni physical iji^hiih *<i MHft'li. toinjieratLm. 1 , 
henring and aight. Tha Bjji-Jdlir enerf^y of the.'w aende organs M not an origiEin] Inherent 
property, but iiiui been gainer) by fLincLlonal ndaptilljon find prOffreMivt hortidity. 

■■. 4 ! Tbs fourth -vuigfi m duiracittriHL'd by the rontmlshaHon i&tf ihlt^ratico nt 
Lbe J](irvOUd dysroni, and, mcLsei|uendy, of ewnBfltion ; by tho BHtocIfl.ti'i'Tl of tho 
•firovKJiiaJy ieoLiUnJ or loc^EW fl£inanLianB f priwentiatwwi arise, though they Hth! remain 
UIJ0rf»7Wa«. ^bat ta the porVflLtinn nF many, I.Mjth of ttlfc iLiwer and the hti/fier 
enfrnilt. 

11 15 1 Finally, at the fifth diage, the highest pu^tllc function. COJl&HstotL* 
perception, is developed by the mirswinp of tin.' MIHHitloTia 1 r, a rotttrBl |mrC of tbo 
ntrvoue system, as we And in man and the higher vorcebretee ami probably in aome o£ 
the higher invertebrates, notably in the arliculolfl " 

This, no doubt, seems very plausible, but. ii L one reflects on the 
theory its defept^ become idear., It does tint, for one thing, explain 
the faculty of perception itself, flue eye is not the same thing: as 
vision, nor is the organ the same as function. Besides, vision id a 
simple net, hut none the less it involves several centres behind the eve 
in ibs performance. Unless all these centres develop infernally and 
externally at the same time, vision would be impossible. Moreover, 
if the organ be tho cause of the function, we ought to be aware of its 
exercise at all times. Constantly ought the ear to bear, the nose Lo 
smell, * hfi eye to gee, and so forth. But that l his docs not happen 
always, even in waking moment!;, is only too well-known, In sleep 
the functions of the organs of sensation are suspended even more 
completely The mechanical explanation, therefore, falls short of 
explaining the psychic faculties. 

The development of identical complex organs, such as the eye, on 
different and divergent 'lines of evolution/ points Lo an internal 
impetus being tho real cause of variation. This impetus resides in tlno 
soul, as will be proved fully a little Inter. According to Bergson, Life 
Isa flux which, at a certain point of Its progress into matter, divides 
itself into different branches, each of which develops into a new 
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Kfieciea, and evolves out certain characteristic features Of the original 
impetus ■ the fund amenta] cause of va nation ^ While not sd^rreein^ 
with him on ev;&ry essentia) feature of his theory of Auk and its 
branching; off at a certain point in time, we think lie is ritfht when he 
says* : — 

" I'wp potntfl rife equally striking- in n.n iirRiui liko the eye: the complexity of 
la atruiitune and the simplicity of its function. The eye m composed of dirtmcl pert*, 
••.lifii jli thiei wderoUc, the roinoa. thu Filina, tho erystaUtaa lens, rid. In each of time* 
pu r ts the debit la infinite. The rotinn Jilunu comprised thfflC kj«S of nervaia 
ukMnfihtJi—multipolar cells. bipolar wile, vimuil cells— each, ul' which baa it* iodividutililj- 
iihd undoubtedly a very compihSBted monism : NO complicated. mrleed. tn EJ-jo retinal 
membrane iu its intimate rtmeture. that no simple description can give art fcdgquala 
Id SB. at it. The mechanism of the oyn ia h In short, camposod of (in infinity nf 
meL-tmniBm.;:, ull iif ortEfftln* 1 eompU.olit.l ■ Voi vision is out oimpk fi-tt- A-i flonn •>* 
tlweyo ope dm, tho Viftual ad L-- effected. Tli'JtS. because Llie net is simple, the allghtest 
negligence ofi the part of nature in the buihlin;r n£ the Infinitely complex mttChJriC would 
huTV utiitle vifficifi InafsoBdlbli:, 'IIur uiicltrnst between the cnmpJt'XLLy ol Ibe organ and 

the.. oT the function 3 N what gives U3 pause. A mechanistic theory is one which 

nwimstoihow ua tho ^radcnl buildinK up n£ the machine under ti* influence at oJftsmaJ 
draumsep™ [ntemnftig afther dtoetly by action ui the feeues. or todirecUy by the 

■h-I,- i: ..I Iwtter-adapttHl imw But. whatever fon» this theory may Uke, auppefr- 

las II u vails at all to explain tho detail of the parts, It Lhrewe no light gn their 
cyffliLatiniTie- 

" Then ipnei tho doctrine of limdily, which any* that the par^S have l*en 
brought t-ng-athof on a pretsonceiybd plftn With -i view to a certain end, 111 1 lii.-i it likun,' 

1 lie I. i i ■ i'■ I] r of rw'lunMn thfil of the workman, who also r«wa«de by,the flEacmhlage of 
parts with a view to tN r&allsatkm of an idea or the imitation at' u model. Mechanism, 
hen, reproechaa ftnatiam with itE uriLhh.d'mnorpSdr character, and rightly. Bui it fails 
11 , ..,... t±,at it i-adf pmited* according to this, method -pnmewhat mutilated 7 True, it 
ha3 rid d! the end pursued or the ideal model. Hut it nUu hedde lhal; nature hua 
worked like n human hem- by bribing P^rtB togwdicr, while a mere Etance at the 
dovetopfliaut at Ml umbryo alwiwe that Ufa goes to work in a different way. Ijif*4en 
,k 4 finicdud hjf iho dntwiation and addition Qf rieinmte, butty dt>aooiuiion mid 
iffvuivm. We inudt get beyond hath jralntfl of view'. both meehiitiiam and finallam 
Liuiup, at hoi turn, only standpoints to which the human mind has been led by 
Lnir the work of man. Rut in what direction can we cn beyond them? Wo have 
mild that in unalysbv tha structure of an or^un, we can go on docom^n^ for ever, 
ultisomjb the fimorion of the whole is a simple thin*. This coat;rwt between tin- infinite 
Kar[>laxity wf the organ and the estnane wimplidts- of the function in what should open 

uur oyeB- 
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“Hi raise my band from A to K, this movement upj^&r¥i to me under two 
ASpeCtS ill uote Felt from within, it ifi a aimpiu, indLviaikli- act- l-emsived from 
without, it ia the pourse q<£ ncottuiri curve, A. B. in thin curve I ran distinKliitih tta 
mMfly [iceidana a? I please, strid Ihc line itself might. he defined on a certain mutual 
HHJPdinstiQB of throe portions.. Hut the positicrtir?, infinite in number, atld the ardcr in 
ivhifh Ihf'V sru (Mjiiiii'i'LiiiJ. haw apniJ]^ iiutnnmth-iiHy from the indivisible act by which 
my hm J Im. i gw frum A to B. Mechanism, lien.*, would cGrUdflt in Boeing only to Liu; 
puiiilHMi. FimduiiB would tako their order' Into account. But both HMJGhSniHnt and 
rilidJisiTi would leave on olio side the movement, which in reality itself. In one aon^ie 
the movfweflt ii r^r, than th* position and than I heir orderi for it is anffletont to 
make it in Its indivisible simplicity to lucura - hat I hfi infinity nl the RUraesdVB pt^iintma 
hb also thecr order LhJ given 11L ornw—'with aordet bring else wliinh in ntihhor order nor 
[madam, btii which uwatkl, themufa#tv. Hut. In another senas, tiin movement 
it tf.A m Lhuj'i tlic uoilc-J Of position* anrl their connecting order; for, to arrange points 
in a etfftain tirdur, it id necessary firm to cettradva the order and then to roaline it with 
pedate, Lticre- mUHl b*; tbi 1 work at a8--omhlajpi iHJrd there in nut be lute IJ igenOt;; whereuw 
tht' dimwit? movement ul the ’luvruj contemn nuttiing of cit-he T- It in nut InIvCSliK’snt, ill 
tin* hunwn cense of Ltm word, and it iu not an naa.’inhlagf!, fur it is not tnado up of 
element?, Just so with the relation of the aye to vision. \;j.lu.re bm had Bfl more 
Trouble hi making mn eye than I have in lifting' ttiy hand. 

i- It jr, ucijc thing Ln manufacture. and quite another to cu'ftaniiJe* tVianu factoring 
iri pmiiiar to man. It pmauste In assembling parts of matter which we him 1 eut 
out in such manner that we can tit thorn tPZ&thuf and obtain from them a common 
action. The parts an; nmapEed, so Uj apeak, around the action a* an Ideal centre-. 
To manufacture, then*fore 1 is to work from tlw periphery to the centra, nr, us 
tbo ijliiLoaaphtini say, from LtK) many to the one. Organifflitian, nn Hie contrary, 
works from the Centro to the periphery. It bPfftnH in a point that is almost a miitliO- 
mstwat point, and apro&ds around this potnl by concentric wavee which go on enlarging. 
Thewcrk uJ mnnaf Vftr rin g i H the moro effective, thu greater the quantity of mfitter 
deaJl widb It proceedB by ^oncuntratlrMl mnl ■fi.imiJrCU&icn. The oiigftnirjn|. r act, un 
Llie crjitnuy, hss HumuthlTikf ewpinatve about it: Lt tieedfl at the htn.dnnin^ (iri 1 
smgjleat puiaible silttee, a miroinum rf matter, as j£ the orffantzing force* only entered 

H.puLt rolurlandy. 

"'With LTrratcL'precision, we tnny compare the procega by which nature tnn- 
itrusca an syc to the rimflft act by wWdl Wis WUW the hand. EJut we suppuaCtl at 
Aik that the hand met with no tWstance* l.fit us now imagine that, inutead of 
rpoviim III air, the hand ha- to pass thimgli iron filings which arc* wtllprosasd and 
offer rowptnnce Ut iL, m proportion ftS it [pxja forward. At Adartaln moment ttrt^ 
hand will haw (Mhauetei itn effort, and, at thia very momant^ iho iilinge will be 
Txuitdi'Si sind cii’rriuliunrod in a rertsin iloTimte form, to wit, that of tile hand that 
in stopped and uf a part of ttwi orni, Xow, aUppOee that the hunit nnd are ami 
mciriihle. Lookers-on will neek Lhc* reason of the iimiogcment. in the fillllgu LhemBetvOB 
4Mirl the fetrwift Within thu nmro. Bom* wUl account for tiit- pouitkin of ouch filing 
by the ar-tion eitorUld upon, it tiy ttm neLghbotirbij? ii lines these «M the moctuiuifits. 
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OthcTB will prefer Ld think thftt a pJnn of Ltws whole luo prenidled oirer the detail uf 
ibiW etabenbiy HCtKmz: thjpy am the fftkibata. But the truth in that there \ m - 
li(:t!n i ihttoIj' on.- indivisible act, that of the hurf through the flSnpj. the ta- 

rahiLii.tfjl.lt] detail <){ tl* JtMVeBKmt of the poylIi-ia, a* well a* the order ,,f i.beir final 
arrangement, rajrreBSe* negatively, ]n a way, thiK undivided mwnftnent* being the 
unitary form of 4 w^staneo, and mi .. ^thasla of posiUw ebmenUuy aetbot Far 
n^atei, if 7 r.fKj arrangement of the grains is termed an 'effect' and the movement 
nf 1h ( - hand ji J Muiw/ it may indeed he Said that [fan whole of the effect Uexpiftincd 
' y lh " U ' hDle <‘ f lJlL ' caE1!ifi - t>UE bo parti uf the «ufc. parts of the effect will in no 
ivitf- conwaponxi. In other worda, neither inecbmimn hor finalbrn wiJJ hoire he in 
pkee, and We most resort to an explanation of a differed kind. Mow, in the hypo- 
Jlii'&is we fJivjjiow, the relation of rtswn to the VhJUdl ap-JWAtuj. would be-vr-fy nearly 
thr.l Of the band te the jrem FlUhtfe that fnJbw, canalizii and fruit its motion, Aocordinp 
^ md,vM cfwtftfrin* vision arivanede more or | efl * r the materiality of 
the <wn» made of a more or bag uraidemtH* number of mutiny ctMinfinated 
fJcinei'tfl hut the order a n ..•tseaeui^ complete and perfect. It equid nnr hu 
]..uiul, Wuae, once again, flic real prtibfcaa winch rise to it hu b fiartt 

™ lli wlmt jM -' Ltber muchmiem uur finallHffl takes into accoyi^ Eim j fc Es whit 
vn-abo fali to corLiider Wlam we Wonder at the marvelous structure of an ingtrummit 
t=u. liHK flic eyu. In ™l%, the cause, though metre mr baa intense, cannot predu^ 
■“ ™»frt in one pa&h completely finfrhwt. According «s It ^oek further 

lu "l ' urttKST U]l3 dwectioti of vfann. it (fives Ihe ahnjJc pigmentary maswa u f a 
JowiT rij'jpmiam, or the rudimentary Cye of a Serbia. or Lhu ahffhtly differtn tinted eye 
IJ - IJi " AJcbpe, or the .iMirvolbu^y perfected cyo of the bird ; but all the at 
unequal m m tiiBir eompbjtity, ncccauarily jinuont an equal crKirdinntron. Few fjug 
refli-on, no matter how distent two iuilmal aperlea maj In. 1 from -Cnch other, if the 
l** 1 ™* te * ani bM gone equally fur fa both. Ihere is tht. Mfflfl dauai organ 

in each case, for the form of the organ only ejeprerag (he degree in which the exam be 
nl LIje! functFori Ilia buefl obtained," 

" If Vision, 1 ' objects Mr, Elliot, the author ot 1 Modern Science 
Bud the 1 Elusions ui 1 roJ Ber^^cin, J is g sin^Je elementapy "life 
tendency which makes n certain Idnd of eye wherever it goes, there 
must either be two kinds of Virions and two separate * Ufa-tenden- 
cien' : or else the PearJy Nautilus will have to MI hack on Darwinian 
principles for the evolution of his eye, and if Pearly Nautibia can 
grow an eye on materialist lines, why not Pecten V ' But if Mr. 
Elliot had taken the trouble to find out the secret of vision in 
dreaining, when the natural organa of sight are closed. it is more than 
ProbaMc that he would not have picket*! uphia pen ina hurry tochsm- 
pion the cause of mstemlism or to defend Darwin from the attacks 
of M. Bergen. Unfortunately it is not explained how the pin-hole 
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camera eye of the Pearly Nautilus interferes with vision being a 
function qf Life, or Spirit That which sees through the eye is Life, 
the different types of eyes merely indicating the different kinds 
of its movement- in the direction of- vision. Unless we prove the 
genesis of Life from purely mechanic:al process, or at least make 
it plausible enough to be acceptable to reason there is no use assert¬ 
ing Lhat the sensed have arisen on Darwinian lines of thought. What 
is conveniently forgotten is that perception and sensation are rnfec- 
tbna, or states, of consciousness, and not extraneous growths, some¬ 
how tacked on to Life from the outside. Attention must, there tore, 
be directed not to the descent of species hut to life itself in the 
first instance, A materialism that seeks to develop higher forms 
of consciousness and the different faculties of perception by a process 
of gradual development under environmental influence must first 
make sure that such development la conceivable by the mind. For 
by no kind of wordy legerdemain is it possible to secure the mind's 
assent to the proposition that an originally unconscious Stuff can 
be invested with consciousness us the result of evolution or environ¬ 
mental action And the Gaae Is no wise altered by positing' a crude 
primary hwteue of tactile sensitivity to form the substratum of sub- 
sequent modification, sincu Sr does r.ot enab-lnn to get over the ctifK 
culty about converting pure primary tactile sensitivity Into duen forms 
of perception aa taste, smell, sigh! and hearing* For these specific 
sensations are not the intensified effects or multiples of a primary 
sensation of touch, but are totally different in their nature from 
it and also from one another. Their differences ore not those of 
quantity or intensity, but of quality and kind. The chasm between 
a pure sensation of touch and such higher functions of life aa judg¬ 
ment and will ia ton great to be bridged over by pure jugglery with 
con fusing conceptiona and terms, and demands ft satisfactory 
explanation from those who would explain these higher faculties by 
simple exaggeration or magnifying of the supposed primary «i«km 
There is not tin iota of evidence to support the proposition that a 
bare sensation of touch can be transformed into clairvoyant perception 
err logical inference, and we certainly do nol expect to get the highly 
cultured mind of a Kant or a Schopenhauer by multiplying a simple 
sensation of touch a thousand, a million, or oven a hundred thousand 
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million of times by itself. These higher faculties and functions of 
I [fa must, therefore, ho deemed to appertain to spirit, and to arise 
from within the being of our consciousness under suitable coir 
ditions. We are logically debarred from regarding them aa extraneous 
growths or acquisitions. 

Tt is thus clear that no hypothesis which ignores the element of life 
can ever hope to succeed In solving the world-problem. Matter is only 
capable of making material bodies or tenements : it will never succeed 
ip creating ' tenants ' to occupy and, enjoy the product of its labour. 

The fact is that spirit Is a substance' in itself, and i:-. endowed 
with conaciouiineas as Its function. If we remove it from the field, 
there is nothing left to take Its place, or to account for t he phenomena 
of perception, memory and the like which a rigid materialism en¬ 
deavours in vain to explain on lines of Kaecknlian thought. 

It is interesting to note that the materialist docs not deny 1 the 
existence of consciousness altogether, but only its permanence as a 
separate entity or soul. Taking the ego to be the consciousness of " I,' 
ha proceeds to show that it cannot be eternal, being the consciousness 


i Xhfi wij*nL sulKtanca, when uaedin CotiiiBCtiua With .-spirit, ia not in be con- 
Ttiunckil with matter* In philosophy, au Instance h? that which underlie! or ri Hi* 1 
permanent object or cau*« of all phenomena, whether material nr spiritual; tho 
mbjiiol which we iiriapfitie to tintli-rlk- Phi nttnbufe* car uuttlitdea by which akme wt? 
iji - 1 ranseiOUd (1 1 ck h-j-LolLee i ’ tic Imperii! Diet intiEiryi i Mil--- eVtry th,rjj ,h.il. 
muhi. be * substance, fLcmco, i&Lifo or ipirit, imrj mutter are both subalanceft, 
tbnuL'h irf different natures,, as is evident from their attributes. 

Tile Arabic i tpryaci -in ■ tteia, or be-ins), In eminently edited Lo c.tpniaE Eta 

jjHUg of existence or EnibaistiilSee, tlujugh it dt»e nut quite dmvey the namo^ idea M 
riH* ward substance, an pdmmt exact equivalent of the Bimslfrit tirtrvun Hnjnifyjhjg 
U,I- substrate Of chnn«S, or nma^nfn, no they iwh technically culled, It is this 
ii-iwaa, which, ennatitutiTig, as it dcea, the. fcasia of &cMn^ fujwaties the only 

; i: «1 „r reali'.v/'so that whatever ia found to ta 4 ^ ^ itnai m,r?y^f=^with wajuii) 
murt be t^ully and truly o^,- {mat^ind -prennot t bmicti, existing 

- fclhuulil any ono he found hnldertiJUgh Ni deny the rateteiice of toIifltiniLLEncaS 
idlui/orber, ta cart only be told that m sdl phllusaphicfil search after truth, we tavta 
I,, ||„. e^Jstftuxi of the vk[Lower ' or ’thinker ' for grunted; foi 1 it is irtipi.isalWo 

In take even a hinglo step forward without asiMimjng th.i* awlf-uvideni truth. If 
Lbesro be c 11 'J uinkcr or ftnower p who could LhinJt ur know V A» &h<tnkara saya - ,J The 
„.|- i« not L'ontinjjpnt in the cuaeef LOiy person i for it ia self-evident. . Nor ia it 
mu ' * ■[-- bo deny nneli a reality, ter it ia the very essence of him who would ileny it." 
Vj Linell-krtuwn philosopher m'limLftina : “I think, Lliuroforo, 1 tm," Mas Muller 
niLtj it "lam, Lherr'l'ert, I think/' One (lamiffti think uttleaR one have some kind 
of being. TIm; ipj^Lion,. 1 do l exist.?' does nut unee ; for it ir. illogical to Btoiuiru pwf 
of lf(ut which Iuih boon taken, for granted aa a wstulato, and ih a peli-avidcnt Lruth. 
Mo imp has a rvlit to open hi a line to utter thLs uiMsstion unJeea h<- mlnoit. at the 
veiy^nmen^mSt, ttat> who puta it is ^ unfl H tb a t eK ihta, 
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of an idea gradually evolved out and developed ill the individual. Cer¬ 
tainly, if we watch the development of the sense of ' I" in the child, 
we learn that for uuite. a considerable portion of its infantine existence 
it talks of itself in the third person and has no dear conception of his 
personality. Besides, personality i& naturally variable. Our ideas ate 
constantly being remodelled and changed. A grown-up man has very 
little of the personality of the school-boy in him ; and even the latter 
retains but little from that of a still earlier period. When we grow old 
a still more radical change takes place in us; neither the tastes, nor 
the pursuits, nor the surroundings of the earlier phases of life 
have any hold on, or attraction for, us in old age. Our ideas of the 
self change also with the change* in our circumstances So far as 
the evolution of the conception of the self is concerned, one need not 
differ from Haeckel who says :— 

"‘In the important mam&nt when it I'the child > first pronounces tire ward ' l, f 
when the feeling of self fcuSCOTltia clear, wo have thi- of ifiJf-conacEcmenflBE, 

and of the antithesis u£ HPTi-egO. " 

The phenomenon of personality, however, appears perplexing 
only so long as we do not study it in all its stapes of development. 
By looking at a fully developed being, we are led to imagine his per 
sonalfty as a sort of separate entity, and begin, to think of It fn the 
abstract. This erroneous impi-cssion can he removed at once, if v/e 
look back into the history of the development of the child from the 
moment of its birth, and follow its growth through l he early stages 
of its life. Professor Haeckel has very ably discussed this point in 
his fcL Riddle of the Universe TN os well as in '* The Wonders of Life, 
lint he does not confine himelf to the legitimate sphere of modem 
science, and allows his ambition to soar in an atmosphere too rarefied 
for him to breathe in. Concerning the Kantian dogmas, which includ¬ 
ed the immortal tty of the soul, it is said in “The Wonders of Life" 

u If KanL tiuJ had childrvfl, ami folUjwocj patiently the development of the* chdiPa 
soul tae EVtiyer did, u euiLtury later), he would lwiKlly have peiwated in his erroneoue 
.Jb^a that reason, withity power uf attaining A priori knowledge, in & tTWnaoendeErtaJ &nd 
supernatural wonder of Life, or a unique gift to man from beuvon, The rent nf tJhf> 
error is that Kutit had m idea of the natural evolution of nuind- He did not employ the 
coniJJaraLive ftftd genetic mothntls to which we OWE* the chief Ecienldfic achievements ut 
tba la; i, century. Knot and his followerH whe conlined thctasulver, aliinsat eKflliialvaly, 
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In tlic^ mtnsa]MJcdvt* rm-sliDd'a cti tin- aelf-oLiwvatlrm of L-hoir dwn mind. ** the 

mittfe] of tte (wimn auulihu highly teveloped und vomnile mind or the* phiJaiscipiJBr, 
mid diun?Eard«i tho lower fttiitcs at mantel life which we find in thn chdJd and 

Ghe F&viy?a. ■’ 

Aa already observed, Haeckel, is undoubtedly right as regards 
the evolution of personality, but wo must not allow aurgeiv&j to be 
carried aws.v by his eloquence beyond that point This great man bus 
fallen into the error of confounding reason with consciousness itself 
whereas, in very imth, reason is but a manifestation of consciousness 
when working through an organism of a particular type. The true 
ROlf is pure consciousness though ensouled in a budy of matter ; and 
just as electricity, as n power, is manifested in vaiinn* forms, nciv 
appearing as light, agam as heat, and yet again as power moving 
heavy bodies, and so forth, though it. is only its manifold mani¬ 
festations which arc visible but never the power. i". ( electricity itself, 
so is the soul observable hy ub only in its manifestations. What 
electricity is in itself we do not know, though we do know that it ts 
capable of being transformed into light hy the employment of suitable 
means. Similarly, consciousness, when eL works through the human 
brain, appears in the form of reason, though, obviously, it. musi 
transcend reason itself. Now, since the nature of the apparatus, or 
vehicle, determines tbe form of mnnifeatation, the faculty of reason, 
which depends for its unfotdment on the development of the brain, 
must necessarily pass through a process of evolution such sii^ that 
observed by Prefer. Bat just els electric light cannot bo said to be 
a secretion of the lamp, the globe or its hidings, so cannot reason be 
described as o secretion of the physical brain, Hence* the self, i 1 it he 
taken to mean consciousness, cannot possibly bo said to be the out¬ 
come of the human brain, but If supposed to be merely a bundle of 
ideas, extracted from the physical surrounding* and labelled L per 
quality/in any particular incarnation, must depend on reason, and. 
therefore, on its vehicle, the brain To this limited extent Haeckel 
is undoubtedly right 

But docs the absence uf the thought or idea of e T in the early 
stages of life prove the absence of the ego itself ? We think,not. There 
is no thought of 1 l' also in si cep, or in a fainting fit* but does Its absence 
&?.n entitle any one to say that the ego iLaelf la non-existent under 
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thn “ condition ? The animals also do not refer to or speak of them- 
selves in the first or the third person,, yet aro thov ' a people like unto 
us. 1 as the Quran correctly points oat. It is true that an infant just 
bppmunff to lisp refers lo itself in the third poison, but it ia no 
hiss true that no inlant ever feels pleasure or pain ‘ ,‘p [he tluid per¬ 
son. 1 or appropriates to itself the experiences of others, or transfers 
to them itsown, When a little one lisps * give the baby a biscuit,’ it 
surely does noL mean that the biscuit is to be Riven to some one other 
than itself The reference to ’ the baby.’under the circumstances, is 
only a del. E htful instance of the infantine disregard of the rules of 
grammar, so pleasing to the heart of every mother. Many grown-up 
persons, particularly those from the lower strata of society, also refer 
to themselves at times by name, but no one ever maintains that they 
do not feel their own existence * in the first person.’ Those who are 
beginning to learn a foreign tongue, likewise, make ridiculous blunders 
in the use of words intended to express conventional or convenient 
abstractions of which the pronouns form a class by themselves The 
infant hears itself spoken of as • Lhe baby.’and,not being particularly 
familiar with or skilled in the use of pronouns, fails to observe the 
rules ol grammar in its speech. The fact is that consciousness manifests 
itself in two different ways: firstly, i n the form of feeling and 
secondly, as reason. Of these, the first Form is eternal but the 
second depends on circumstances and unfolduwnt. The same argu¬ 
ment which leads us to the conclusion that the idea of personality 
■e the creature of evolution, also leads us to the conclusion that its 
bams » eternal, though particular types of its manifestation mav 
differ from time to time. The study of the development and growth 
of the child also reveals the presence of the feeling of pain which 
finds expression in the first cry the little one uttens, on entering 
the world. Is this feeling of pain, together with the sense of hunger 
and all those indications of likes and dislikes which the child displays 
from the earliest moment after birLh. also the outcome of evolution ; 
We shall be prepared to regard consciousness as a product of 
evolution only when it ia demonstrated tliat lifeless things can be 
made to feci pain and ery in laboratories. A substratum of conacioos- 
ness must be allowed in the first instance before we can bring in 
its modifications in the course of evolution. 
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I We must endeavour to keep our mind a quite clear on the distinc¬ 
tion between 1 perronality * and ita substratum, The former is the 
bundle of ideas—social, proprietary, and the like, which one appro¬ 
priates to one's bodily self - hence, the sum-total of relations in which 
H particular body stands to other bodies in the world, Hut the latter, 
i *. ( the substratum of personality, is the very power itself which 
enables these relations to be understood and determined, This power 
la inherent in 4 life, 1 though not easily observable in every one of its 
manifestations or forms. Hence, the substratum of consciousness 
can never be said to be the outcome of evolution or of the matter of 
the physical brain. 

The investigations made by the Psychical Research Society have 
gone a long way to establish the existence of the soul and the continuity 
oE life. A mass of information has been obtained about the 1 organiza¬ 
tion 1 of the soul and its two minds, the subjective and the objective 
The phenomena observed have been subjected to the most rigid teats 
mid searching enquiry, and classified and arranged on lines of scientific 
thought. The investigation has brought to light Home of the most 
astounding secrets of nature, and has resulted in the confirmation 
of r,ho ancient belief in the existence of souls. Things which were 
regarded as quite outside the range of possibility have been proved to 
bo facts of observation, and telepathy, telekinesis, clairvoyance, and 
u host of other phenomena have been made subjects nf experimental 
research. From, the facts thus ascertained, it has been inferred, and 
rightly inferred—that the soul h quite independent of the body, and 
is composed of a substance which completely differs from the matter 
of the physical organism which it inhabits* 

So far as recovery of the memory of past incarnations is con¬ 
cerned. it is conceivable that in some oases the claim might be due to 
suggest ion, consciously or unconsciously adopted, but it is impossible to 
maintain that every genuine case is always the outcome of suggestion 
or haiiucijiation. though in these days of fraud, chicanery Find gross 
irreligion wc must be on our guard against Loo readily accepting the 
evidence adduced. Amongst the instances in which the memory of 
post incarnations has been claimed is that of Mile. Helene Smith, 
who had to her credit, in addition to a control from the planet Mara, 
a p*&- incarnation as an Indian princess, and a second, as Marie 
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Antoinette, Jn deaJitig with her caw, F, W ff L Myers observes 
r' The Human Personality and its Survival o f Bodily Death ') :- 

. iBdlewi ' ™tciit with thi? reHwndmy tozrv fciuphnrtoi* as his 

lyjpuir nelf. But mourdayg Dr. Anna Kicv^ford and Mr Edwurd Miiitlaml must 

n * !dH taw b ™ the Vix ^ n Mn ^ and St. John, the n,vii*,. An,i VktorlW, Who 
culturally we |] to Ita Front in tiuta «Ufnmfcf^esT^ took poUettini nf qiot 

° fthe ***** [lf ^tiqnity when, he cantf to string tetter in 

clmPMjflgKSl sequent it ifl obvious that any number a f retire anuta <*„ play at thifl 
panw, Ult wlumt TO raw 34<ImSftH any evidence, ii.Mf.Tiui hardly worth whit' toga on 

Evfln iTt^^ TO* ajjjxftr to have adduct any evidence buyirndlra ,iw 

• ! ' r ^ -^'rtkin that tlta aJbffcJ fihfeld of J-Jipbtirhuf: Inul in reality bean borne hy Mist 
mytto'jflfc hew. Mean tine liw qmssthui aa to re-tooinwtkjc hu actually been put to a 
very lew apirite who have Riven mme real Ovidenc^ of their identity. So far a k I 
kaow, no one of there Jins rLaimed to know Anythin?; peraotlfclfr of tsucli an inrictont, 
aithotigh all have united in Ssyinp thut their knowledge was ion limits to allow them 
to pmoral;.- on the matter. 

Jj Helene^ conlrufci and previews iumrnatkmfi bn return to our Subject -do 
perhaps sutler Cnron the z?nt)t*] fault ,4 aiming too hfeli. She has to her credit a 
control fan the pllnet Mfim; twie prt-incwnirijm m m Indian princess; and .1 
«*«“ <« f bavfi wOd) Ur, Mario Antoinette. 

" J " *"** CS8e iherH "**■ imprest- festurea in the Imperronallon; hot 

jn Wh CAM al» careful analyaia ne^advra the Jdc« that we can be dealing with ■ 
IwrEotis lity really revived faun & former epoch, or from a diKtant jdfcnet f and leaves 

i^. incline I to explain eiwylll^ Uy VirypWx^u 'f« a Frofteiaor Kloumoy ealla auto 

merged memory), and that Hobtimms] iaventivttutra of which we already know so 
mutch r " 

To the student of experimental psychology the case of Mile 
Smith irresistibly suggests the handiwork of the medium's own 
subjective self. It has been demonstrated that expert mental hypno¬ 
tism produces the same phenomena. Under the influence of hypnosis 

the subject ia constantly amenable to suggestion ; thus, if be la told 

that he is the President of the United States, he will immediately 
accept the statement as true, and assume all the airs of importance 
and dignity that he may conceive to appertain to that exalted position, 
Similarly, if it is suggested to him that; be is the spirit of some dead 
friend, or acquaints rice, or other person he will confidently believe 
the suggestion to he true, and will assume lc '‘bftrueten sties the 
deceased, and, if interrogated, give a full account □!' hip. surroundings 
in a spirit world, albeit his account of his spirit abode will be in 
exact agreement with his preconceived notions on the subject, Ifi 
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"The Psychic PhenomenaMr. Hudson gives a very graphic and 
interesting account of an interview between a slate-writing medium 
and a celebrated Union general at which he himself was present. 
The result of that interview was that in two instances the replies 
isme from the spirits of perrons whom the medium thought to be 
dead, but who were actually alive, and. in one instance, in which a 
letter had been written to a deceased person, asking a spemlic ques¬ 
tion. the correct answer to which neither the sitter nor the medium 
could possibly know, the reply received was, " A. B. is here, butcannol 
communicate tu-day." A. B. was the person addressed, lhe roost 
obvious conclusion to be drawn from the experiment is that there 
was no such thing os the agency of disembodied spirits at the back of 
the psychic phenomena which is said to have occurred during the 

interview 

I n the Easts and particularly in India, where spirits and ffhoafc arc 

popularly believed to baunL the scenes of their former worldly 
activities, and where ata-wia (mediums). magicians, and eharmere 
abound and carry on a lucrative protean, the most siipe^cial 
Observer cannot fail to notice the fact that the ao-caM slants 
have their origin m the hysterical hallucinations of a disorganized 
will* In most cases the patients are women and little children whose 

nervous systems are most highly BtrunK-a fact which renders them 

highly sensitive to all sorb of suggest ions, in particular to those about 
ghosts, ablins, and the like. Hut Lhe most remarkable featureof the 
spirit, or 1 control," is its terror at the ‘sight ' 1 of the. amulet provided 
for the patient, consisting generally of a of paper with some 

undecipherable heiroglyphics, or a religious text, or formula, rn some 
obsolete language which the patient does not. generally understand 
As a matter of fact* fie Is not allowed to see the writing on the paper, 
owiny to the belief that the charm wsLl suffer in efficacy from 
such an act. The question is, what is the principle of treatment 
m such cases 'l To say that the spirit or demon is frightened by the 
piece of paper or the writing upon it will be childish inasmuch as* 
no embodied spirit is susceptible to that sort of fear in life 
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- Ab ta the doubtful mtuxu of thiq ktodffEphonwaa see 
in funning work entitled ■’ la SpiritnaLmm KaacJ un 1‘mud 
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^ or | a ^ posaible to accept the theologian's explanation that 
the curative power 1tea in the name or the word of a God, for the 
word of power’ is known to faiJ pftener than otherwise. The true 
explanation fo to be found in the law of traggestion. The patient is 
led to believe that the charm is possessed of a potency which no 
spirit can defy, and the subjective mind within him does the rest, 
k sets up strong, healthy vibrations in the body, remedying the 
broken-down condition of the system, with the result that the 
evil spirits, which had coma into being in conseimence of the derange¬ 
ment of the will and nerves, disappear with the disappearance of 
their cause. 

1 ho fact that spirits, which, (jy tbr? way, seldom fail to 
put in an appearance at a &&mce T are invariably seen clad fn 
the clothes they used to wear on earth i$ suggestive enough 
in itself, and gives rise to the inference thaL they owe their 
existence to the ideas of the ‘living - who may be present at a 
sftting. In other cases, the perception of spirits in ei waking state 
is an illustration oi the work of the creative faculty of imagination 
with the aid ol memory. Memory furnishes the impression, and 
imagination intensifies and ' projects ' it in visible form* as happens in 
dreams. Thus, a critical analysis will show the so-called spirits to be 
m3(de of the same stuff ad dreams are Triads of. 

This conclusion, however, does not affect the point in issue in so 
far os the question of the survival of the soul is concerned, since "that 
depends t>n the nature of the soul, rather than on Its perception by 
men. If the opinion of men, who have devoted their liven to the 
study of the psychic phenomena is admissible,—arid the reasoned 
opinion of specialists and experts in always entitled to respect,- it fe 
available in abundance to show that the soul is an undying reality, 
capable of maintaining n conscious existent independently of the body 
of matter. T. J, Hudson whose views as to r.he nature of the spiritistic 
phenomena generally agree with those stated above, writes in the 
preface to 11 A Scientific Demonstration of Future Life M : 


_ "In detl^t rating thu fact Qt a future tifa p I have Simply analysed thfl mental 
oTEUMj^tLon of roan, and shown that, from the very nature ot Itk physical, intellecta*!, 
aliii psychical organism* any other condemn than lfut tie m dealitted ho a future Ufa i* 
Iqthealty lUld aciemincaUy untenable." 
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Ajjain, in tiurnmiri(? up the case for Lhe future life of the soul, in 
the concluding; chapter of the book last-named, he maintains 

“The fundamental avtiitn upon which but fl Of inherit ,F: brined, . . in thia , there¬ 
in no faculty, emotion, or organism of the human mind that lifts nnt its own us*, 
function otr object. The first fpnd&tcteJltftl fact pMBBftterl to view i.- r hat mao is ernkm^tl 
wiLh IV dual mind. This has been abundantly demonstrated by the facts at experimental 
hypnotism, cerebral mi temy. olid experimental surgery, . . The fmL of duidity iilof^, 
eonaidared In curmec-tfau with our fundamental axiom ia rafflcfant Eg put «!* Intdlfeenl 
observer upon rm iruniuflt Inquiry Into thy parable m*, function, and ubjfcOt of a duflJ 
menml organism; arid hie first inquiry IS, <whst posable qM is there ter two mhi^, 
IfboUi art- to perish with the body ? 1 A future life, the»E«in> at nflCt* RW^ed 
by lllia cmy isolated fact ; and the suggestion ia further f&jjbnffthflMd bjr the fact' 
ttiftt. whilst one uf the two mfads grow* feebfa as the hody Llhws ite vitality™ 11 
extinguished wlncn the bruin ceases to perform its fim-ctt-BUB, LllO utlicr mind grow a 
rtnffHf as tin? body grows weak, stronger still when the brain oouata t* act, and 
reaches its maximum of power to produce obaemble phupomen* at Lh* v^ry hour 
of physical dilution. it iasimply [inpoeaibfa* from these two farta alum.', te resist 
the ecoduxion that the mind whkh ranches its maximum of observable power at the 
mcmteftt »r diwntatiuti >> not extinguished by Lite act nf dissolution. ' * 1 lhu= we Jind 
men, MlwiapTOssntoil Ln us li i the light of demonstrable facts, poweited of a dual 
mental arganistn, comprising two etwees of faculties, ouch complete in itself We find 
fl« dew of foculttei to l» finite, periahuble, Imperfect* and yet wall-adapted Us a 
physical anvlrcwimant, and capable of development, by the pruueas ol evolution, loabigii 
iJagre* of excellent*. morally, phyReally, ami mentally, wLtKsn Ihe limits of its finite 
nature. We also find that the iwfelfrit fncultit-3 belonging to physical man—time 
faculties which sJsirie render his in. Lhia life tolerable, or even possible, tlsjse 

Acuities whWh Rive him dominion over the forces of physical nature are faculties 
wilieh pertain exclusively to this life. On the other hand, we find another set of 
faculties, uuch >" itself, and complete in the that u to 

S&y p every faculty, attribute. and power ntHWFuuiry to constitute » complete 
1 leraonaliiy befog present in perfection: and we find that most impuJTirt of 
those faculty [>erform no normal function in physical Ufe. then, we 

have a pmtulity. connaaoent wMh the physiol tnuunfam. hut pMtwwfne in.topen*»nt 
ppwwra i a distinct entity. With the intellect of a Rod; ft human Bout, Hllcd will 
humcui emotkm, itffaction, hopet. ftipiinUnni;, ^ Hsalrea : lon^lnj.'. for mitnorteL 
life with a pHCHttmute yearning that paessth understandhw f pt^BEng, m a word, 
all Die Jntsllectufll nnd mom! attributes of a perfect manhood, toother with si 
kinetir force ^d'h.-n L.re.nPeen.ding, in its V&ibk 1 inanife?!tatLorL-i, i.fn^ powers <if lh*.- 
pbyiiical frame ; in A word, * 1 perfect nobly plsimed/ U h*in E of godlike 

lowers and tnflnltB poEalbilltli'x, fa it conceivable thal there haa been created such s 
nwntwiud witbfjutJi miasion, Mlrit faculties without fl function, such ptmern w ithout 
a purpoda 7 [mpnsaiLIc 1 Jf nature in punstent, nu faculty flf_lhe human minrJ ekfate 
willmut a lor-mai function tu perform. Jf no family exiata witlwWt & normal fpih’.Lbon 
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wpmwtwm, tho* rarities which do exist mom perform their functions. either in this 
■' tv fl futu ™ mv Jf man poa^Haea ftellEtlu which perta-r o narniiJ functian 
in this life, it follows LMt. the fijrmtiuEUS nf mch fMUltiea must (;,■ parfurmad m n future 
life." 

Myers is even mare emphatic when h.e writes 1 : — 

! nsgard * l $ch iniifi ug at one* piufairrtdfy unitary find aEmi\*it infinitely 
COlllpoaitej m inheritirgr f»ttt carLhlj arrawuni a multiplex imd 'caltrtlfaj ' nr^imfsm- 
palyiwc and perbsp* polyptychic in an extreme decree ; but also an nilinir and 
unifying thatflrcajjiHjn by a soul nr spirit nbanlufeity beyond nur pra^nt tmalyaM- 
HUl U'hich hiifl i >r ih'-i im Led in a ?]. irjiuul nr meGtithtrlftl environment: which even 
while embodied SubfliBtg in thUL environment; and Which will elili subsist therein 
after the body a decay . , . L claim,, in fact, ihat the anntenl hypothesis o£ un indwpJJinK 
aottl. poflaeralntf nntl naLojr th^foxly as a wholo, yet bearing a real, though obscure.' 
relation to the variouiilMife or fes» apparently ilh|jaraie eOfiBcdouJi prnupjli^ muiifest- 
vd In connection with the organism and in connection with more m Luaa localised groups 
iFf narve^iiiHtter. ig n hypothesis not more perplexing, not mom eumhruue. them any 
Other hypothecs yet Mg&teiE d, l claim dsn char. It in ranwivabty provable,- 1 myaolf 
hoJd rt as actudiy proved, - by direct observntW I hold that carl urn m unifatettau 

of ocntrnl individualities aaflociated flflw or formwith ^TUindtfflniliJiBfppiidBiPH, 

have Iweti oheervud in operation Apart from those orfaniBcits. both while the organisms 
were still iking. rind after they had decayed." 

Concerning the miuEs of the departed, Mr. Myers is of opinion 
ttiai there is pround to believe that their state is one of endless 
evolution in wisdom nnd in tove, 

" Sf.tr a wit solution :- that, then, La our destiny, in this and otter worlds ; — 
an evolution gmdnul with many gradations, end rising to hpasagnaMo cfew. And the 
|.vision for Lift, 1 in eiit HfJflKh weaknsM ; it is a factor In the Liruvcfaal energy. It 
should keep ilastrength unbroken even When ntir woarineofl Jo-ng-.-. to fold tlio Imnda 
m endtota slumber : ii should outlet, amj annihilate rhe 1 pan^i that conquer trust 1 
Nay, in the infinSiu Universe mm may now fuel, for the first time, Ut, home. The 
warn four in, over . the true security is w™. The worst fear was the fear of spiritual 
extinction or F.pirituiLl (solitude . the true security in ill the Lidepnthk Inw . , Aa lo nur 
cwnnoul'i future, when that fi™t Biwek of death b pasted, it i& in f^ddhism that we 
-Add the mute inapUng, rho truer view. That western ccmcepLion of an insmniL aLtd 
unchanFfHflbtehlKorwuc-BhUgaorwou determined Largely by a man's Wliefok in 
thin earthly fritantiDe, ■« mattaiv. which ■ thr desire to Joolf mfcu'-ie the 

hoqueflt of a ppe-CoHpeiTilcfln era of speculative thought, Li iiy Mairnmedan travesty, 
w, ‘ , ^ te ■ aam *' tu'httttie with i *i l tJ3r ■ =i CDaraenud inti? gmtoequemas : we oee it 
de#!Tftiie the (Sarnie march and prciflliEjncs* into a rrinhner of children 's pJuv," 


Tho Human P^fHonalitsy jithI it* Survival of Hod Ely Death,' iditipi. Ii. 
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The fact is that the moment vre get rid of the erroneous noUon 

that eottflckjoane® can b- the product of the phyakal matter of the 

bram. and assign to it its proper place as a reality, coeval with matter, 
and endowed with functions which matter can never perform^ we are 
left with no other alternative than that of continuity of h£e m both 
the past and the future. A necessary corollary from the established 
facts of continuity of life and evolution is the possibility of a conscious* 
ne33uf predricarnations in some rare and more advanced souls than 
the ordinary type of mediums. The sum total of past exponent r 8 
preserved' in the mind in the shape of tendencies, emotions, pa^mus. 
rmd the like, but not as isolated fragments or bits of knowledge, 
Jkiating on Lhe surface of consciousness. Hence, the memory of 
incarnations depends on the capacity of the soul to re-transform its 
mental inclinations and tendencies into the original experiences which 
■hud given them birth. That mind is possessed of the power to revivify 
■evaporated Impressions of past thoughts and deeds, is evident from 
the faculLy of recollection Hence, any one who can perform the 
taak of seti!-iminspection in an advanced degree can recover the 
memory of his past lives, chough, in the case of ordinary mediums, 
who are generally spiritually ‘ passive/ this power cannot he conceded, 
except where ihr abnormality of the mind unconsciously leads to the 
training of the will. But even in such a case the errors of belief and 
the impurities of the mind and body are sure to impart their tinge to 
the phenomena perceived and to make things appear topsy-turvy. 

One has only to read the biographies of the Holy Tirtktmk&ras m 
^me of the Jama Fuvanaa to be convinced of the fact that a conscious- 
ness of pra-incarnations is not only not the outcome of suggestion in 
each and every case, but at» possible of-attainment for mankind at 

large 

The fact, that the soul ia capable of maintaining an existence 
independently of the physical body is not difficult to prove, since it is 
a simp]e and incorruptible substance. That the soul is a substance, 
mi., that which, exists per ee, iy clear from the fact that it is the subject 
of knowledge and a condition precedent to the awareness of all 
things, relations, and states of feelings. Ail mental modifications and 
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states of oonaciou&iiesa, such aa sensations of pleasure and pain„ 
?ind the Kke, pre-supprae a subject to which they belong. Ah a 
psychologist of note saya, a fee] ing necessarily implies A bean# whfr 
feels. Cognitions and emotions cannot inhere in nothing, nor am 
volition he the function of a pare non’entity. Hence, they roust be 
the states of a something which exists, consequently, u£ a auhstance. 

As regards the simplicity of the soul, it is sufficient to point out 
thar it can riot be a compound, since otherwise it wit! he incapable of 
discharging the functions that it docs. 

''livery uric'* ex-perie™. 1 *!,*ay* Maher, “tpadii** him l.tiuL lie ia rapable of 
forming vurirvufl abffl.met Jiiess, titich aa those of Being, Unity, Truth, Virtue and the 
[ik^ r which are of their nature -dimple, indivbdlile acta- New, atLs of thi* sort cannol 
firm' from an extended 1 crosmpuaile substance, such tu, for in-Htencx;, the brain. Tins 
will by u»en hy a litl.li> lufluKtOEi, fn Otdiir that Lho todtldaibtle idea of, *ay, truth, be 
LJie remilt of the activity of this extended substance', either diffenemt jartfl of tin? idea 
miliil Mong to Meimt paiiti of the brain, or each parr of the brain muHE be Hiihject 
uf an entire idea, or the whole idea inunl pertain U> a nln^h |UirL uf thu brain. Now, 
the fira-t alternative in absurd, Tiro act liy which the intellect apprehends; imlh, Ariny, 
und the like, ia an indmoifalc thought, M is directly incompatible with its nature to 
be allotted OT distributed over on aggregate of Eoparnto atramai [tilt the seLVjnd nlter- 
QkttVe in eqa&% imposalbk. K different Hutu uf ita omponite sutacuce were each 
the bnaia of a rtimplote idtas, Wd should have at the -iUtnu time not one, hut several 
Idea* of the object. Oar corayousmoEg, however, i■ ■ lI m us this m not thu uasu. Lastly, 
if the whole Wfl* were looObd In part df element nf the CftrniaiEite substance, either 
Lhitf part taltaelf cnmpoflHfr or simple. If the Latter, then oijr that tlu.' ultimate 

subject of thought is itlilivi ■jblu — ui eKLKJjlkhod at nnue. If the former, then tin did 
Setiua of ImposRibte alternatives will recur again until wo are finally forced to the 
tfirno cuttcJuaum.'' 

The same argument al&o proves the simplicity of i he subject of 
judgment, Maher, S. J 1+ again points out : 

'"IIju ahii pie* L judgment pre-isuppooeB the coropiftriMn of two iiistiruil Ideas, 
which must th3 dimulLnru-'uualy uppruhended hy one iitdlvJsiblG figiHit. Suppose Lhu- 
judpment, ( Science [a useful," bo be elicited, ft the-subject which apprehends the two 
cuneeptn " FCJfinnJ 1 ami 'useful J le not inrf [visible-, Uiell wu muat afwume that one of 


J Me, Haimr’H idea of Inestfe-nfiE-on will become clear to the rentier by a penis*! 
ol Uu- following foot-net*- to pag« -144 of h.ui' PaJ'choUw'y/ i 

iH The schoolmen expressed the former attribute - Ibauilce of OxtemdoU ar 
H'urrifKjaitmn m inr, rotit part*—by the tern. gwaHttfotfwr iriipptfoify. The fact that 
the nout is not the r. It of ft plurality of principle* ec tale Being to forsd ft single nature ■ , . 
they signified by assenting that it is r^rrtfialtn simple—*fwj pie* ffitnad t-ziffitiatn.” 
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Ihrne trims Is apprehended by Wifi part mid Uff other by a second: or rise thwt 
sepiirv element* of the dhdalhl* subject aft' each the atrat of both ideas. In the 
(Giroer cane, however* wo cannot have any judgment ht all. The part a reprehends 
J ncte!iwe/ tbe different part 6 conceives tho Tuition 1 useful.' but the indivisible act of 
L ., , m |.mni*:i i rar[ifiri,nus alflgle apanl. who mm bines the two ideas is wanting, and we cm 
na man have the affirmative predication than if one man thinks ‘•cfence/ and another 
torma the concept 1 useful." in the wopod a]terrutn«, if « and f< each BimulUTiMudy 
apprehended both ’ .icknce ’ and 1 useful,' then wt should havo not Dne, but a multdpUOr 
ty of judffni&nu. The .simplicity of the Inferential act of the mind by which we arise 
rJifl Infficul sequence of a condimlon, in HtdU more tmMncilJibte with the hy^jLb*®* oi a 
composite aibetaoce. Thu ihrea ju4ffnoetii5-Every ia s : every *■ is »i ihrrtfor*. 
every ji ia ff—could no more oCfMtfituir a ftfltogism IP they proceeded from a composite 
HUbaUncs than if ettch prc5Waitlc.il was appitohenried alone by a-Heparste mini. 

In respect of meminry, slay* it ifl. not diihcijlt lo SfiO that it cannot 
be the function of matter* or of a composite substance like the Ur 
There can bo no recollection unleaa the iclentity oi tlie person who 
recalls a. past experience with the one who hafl undergone it ia preaent 
in consciousness. S4 "To remember the experiences of another,” says 
Maher, "would be bo remember having been somebody elm: in other 
words, to simultaneously affirm end deny one's own identity, a pure 
and absurd contradict ion," Recollection, then, would be impossible 
for a consciousness; which is constantly generated from the physical 
matter of the brain, and which doea not, therefore, persist through 

life. _ 

Again, if consciousness be regarded as a secretion ol matter, 

it must be a composite substance, in which case the consciousness an 
individual has of himself can only be the result of a combination of 
an immense number of consciousnesses. But this is contradicted by the 
fact that nobody TcoIm himself as many, Aa to this, Mr. J. C. t halterji, 
the author of 1 The Hindu Realism/ observes : 

"Nut only dnes an individual ratted himself ra many, but if really many 
wnHcicHiunnKiiubi formed one individual anMctouiaisa, thtu te would qftan be either 
turn m |,^a or abaolutfcfr Inactive. For. it is ™p*»tively a vory rare thmg to 
ftod n large numtfa#' of conscious entities noting tottetlwr absolutely with (me will wd 
auwoas They generally havu different wills and purposes oi their own, and if 
Ll* different member and parts of Lb. body had bwA a «P*™to «n»« 
uf its own, and at the same time wore rut subordinate to some oUtti 1 Mid 
Central Coiiielousn 9 »sea, it is. pretty certain that they would often disagree and ITT 
to carry 0:1 Eheir different wills ami purposes; and the result would be S ompletfl 
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djanUfiTEt™ of the body. Or, if the body did ncA disintegrate, then there would 
i « Bin absolute dead Inn k of activity, inasmuch ns the varying wills nrnJ pUrpoeeF 
q( the different parts of i.he body would neutralae one another, Unit, as nriihur 
***** kind of diduiegniftiDn »>or istagCmHon IR fVfr observed, we must Conclude 
that it fa not the sepurate ccmadfflj3rjt!3(j!"-of the dilfcivni ijarte nf the ImstJv wbkh 
produce Ifn^ one individual canKcigiHnesg. 1 ' 

Besides, if there wore many cohydousnesges in the body, mental 
activity would bn carried on in different parts simultaneously, or at 
least there would be ms many ideas of a single object of perception 
sis there am consciousnesses in the* body or the brain Bui since 
actual experience helioa this supposition, it follows thaL the ma\ is 
an Indivisible unit of consciousness. 

The above argument fully suffice to prove the simplicity of the 
substance of consciousness. 

We now come to the quality of indestructibility which is a]?o 
an attribute of the aou!, With regard to thin, it must be evident that 
that which is a simple, i,e.. a non-compound substance, can never be 
conceived as euming to an end. for the annihilation of that which 
exists can only mean the breaking up of a compound into its component 
parts. Hence, annihilation is not possible where a given substance is 
not a compound that might break up into simpler elements, 

Li is. interesting to note that the modern science of Physiological 
Psychology has itself felt obligor! to acknowledge the presence, in 
a living being, of such an entity as shall enable the filaments of sensa¬ 
tion to be fused together into psychic experience,, that is perception, 
Mr. McDougall writes in his Physiological Psychology (gee paces 
ffUTBj :— 

At any moment (rf Wtkhgr lifi.: ibi,' sLute rif Hjtiu'a in fjij aa 

it is aenaBtjoPftl . . . . ia dnr; to h multitudes of yrimuli playing- ujinn thn tiunnu 4irgn.tr 
and exciting ... different specific psycb^physcttl process* in the sensory tnator ana nf 
the yurluua ransoty are** of the nrefand rortB*. Each nf there djuites an elementary 
qLUility of sell an lion uf prater or leas intensity, and all thifaij are fused with various do- 
greea of to form the complex remory background oi! roroctameiB in which, 

by JHlMPSWlvi* effort*. t>£ attention, we am dbcrimiiunM JIlRmfort qualities, Tlx? fusion 
of the slulxuihLiry qua, I hie a is Lhus a purely psychical fusion and dues not jni|jJy a 
rugwa Of the [«rv«w procaaMH tlinl excite the ctamentary qualiltetf „ . . Et hn?i always 
l>«n reoyrijj rotl that any state of txn&wntsnm of an individual. howevar complex 
it: may he, is yet m 4 y?n_re a unitary whole and not a mem agffbiMrati|H| q# the 
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party. Of fputu rvrj whirfi we JjatJlliguiHh In it by liitHHpccttv® anaLyjrire P . . W* havt j 
tn TH^fidK (hut in Reii!«f perception the paycfiwal state is Ltm ujiiLary retiultent of a 
multiplicity tlf locally fluparate and quatftttivdy unlike nervous piweMWi. »nd that 
the ((ifijdSl Ls purely (mythical fuKiws, obey in# lawn that urc purely psychical JawauilrJ 
Iayc mu oquivslettta in [diymokKiGHl sfilivn? . . - We arc compel Un! |i> admit. . . tlml Iho 
cHj-.'4|Li-d ^yehtcal elfmiiinla are nut inu^^ninni entities but art* pflrtial affecllofiti (if U 
Ri-ngte etibsitance ur lieinff ; ami rfnee i : .. Blip is nn-f any part of tise brmhi, l» not a 
material, substance bul differs from sll material eubetHWe in that while it in unitary, it is 
yrt present, or can act or be agtad lipmu at many points in space {dmUltfllMQUsly i naixw|y 
Umi various parts of the brain in which payvho-p^wal procosse® m #1 my mgraent 
ncL-urriUK 1 ’ W<* muat regard it aft an immaterial Jftlbfliance or bfllPtf. And than being 
thus nctesaarMy postulated os the ETound of tlw unity of individual ctRsckkunie*, wr 
may call line n< jhJ of thfl mdividuu]/' 

Ab a result of the foregoing: considerations we are entitled to say 
that Leins a substance, that, is, as a something which subsists by 
its own nature, the soul cannot possibly be annihilated ouL of exist¬ 
ent, and is an entity quite independent of the physical body which 
it inhabits during its earthly life. As such it ia fully capable of main- 
raining an existence independently of its garment of flesh* 

It will not be out of place to point out, while we are still on the 
subject that the error of materialism is due to lta supposition that a 
eoul will be no aouf unless it remain in one end the same state always 
and under all conditions, so that the consciousness which is affected 
by musk, coffee and the like, cannot hut be a product of matter 
This erroneous impression has probably derived encourage men t from 
the teachings of certain cheap and easy-going systems of religious 
metaphysics which actually regard the living essence as unchang¬ 
ing and not liable to he affected by matter. There can, however, 
Lie no greater error than that implied in the supposufoii „ for 
Itoth spirit and matter are able to influence and operate U[Km each 
other under certain circumstances Nor is the interaction between 
these two substances erratic or Indefinite in ary sense; it has its 
■iwn laws which are as rigid and inviolable those to ho met v, ith 
in any of the apochctic sciences We shall define Home of these hws 
when we come to deal with the theory of Icavw-o. , meanwliilo, if is 
sufficient to say that; the materialist lias confused the istiiie by confin¬ 
ing ids attention to a set of wrong alternatives for an explanation 
of the phenomena of consciousness. The strangest thing about lid* 
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IS that while he is not prep;i red to deny the exigtence of matter,, fn 
spite of the changes which it is constantly undergoing in subjection 
to the forces of nature, he seea nothing but non existence of the soul 
the moment he discovers it to be affected by musk and the like, 
altogether forgetting that the gulf between the conscious and the 
unconscious is too wide to be bridged over by any means. As Prof* 
Bowne 1 observes: — 


' 1 By describing the rrtlEid as a waxen tablet, and things a- impreissjiig; thomnelveei 
upon it, we ueem U> gut a i^reaf insight until we think to fiik where l.Uri extended 
tablet m, and hew things Htamp thenw* tvea un it, arid hnw the perrjepUvtf act could 
be explained even it they ijjj, , , . The irnTnsdktc 1 Mtoeodcbta aenEatiun and 
l>L'rceptJuti are a wri«fl of merVKJtm changes in the Emiin. Wh&tflVW We know nf the 
cuter world ih revealed only in and through these- nervous changes, But these an." 
tutally unlike the objects assumed to ejfist as their causca, i!’ WO might caEKafYft Ubu 
raiiid AS in the light, and in direct ountuci with ite objects, the imagination at least 
would !>y comforted; bill wIhju vve conceive the mind an mining in (lontect with the 
outer world only in the dark chamber of the skull, , nmd Ltwn not in contact with Lhe 
nbjeclR perceived, but only with a seriud of nerve changes of which, more nver, it 
knows nothing. It ,ij plain that the object ia a bni^ way ulf, All talk: tiT pictures, 
irnpreaiaimna, etc,, COit^rd because (if the lack of all the prmdrtimis to give jmreh flg iiwA 
any meaning. It is not even dear that we glial| evtir Jind aur way out of H»n ctorkne-BU 
into the world of light and reality again. We begin with complete trust in physics 
I'nd the aenaeg, and Are forthwith ted away from Ihe object intn ft nervous labyrinth, 
where tine object ia entirely displaced by n set pf nervous changes which bt* totally 
unlike anything blit l.lUitriBelvGH. Finally, we L-Untl in the dark chamber of the akllll. 
The object has gone completely, and knowledge has not yet appeared. NfllTOUA 
jriRne are the raw material of all knowledge of the outer world* aeoordihjr to the 
mmE decided realism r Hut ih ordor to pa#3 tiey-urid these sii^ne into a knowledge of 
the outer world, wu rnusjt posit Ah Interpreter who rilmll road book theae HignH into 
their objective moaning. But Ltuil interpreter, rtJt&ln, mast itnplic itly contain the 
menning o£ Lhe aniverm within Itself: and them s^gnu ftFu really but excitations 
which oiuai:- tire aout to unfold what la within iteelf. Iriuamuch ax by common CuHaont 
cht 1 soul Cummunirates with the outer world only Lhruugh these signs, and new* 
romps CR-aror to the object than such rigrU can bring ht r it ftdWa that tkw prtrvHpl*n 1 
u£ int+'rprOLtttien iruitJt be in Lhe mind itself, jniil that the resulting ronstruetiwi ia 
primarily only an exprejisi-jo of the mind s own nature. All reaction is of th&aoit; 
it espressos the nature Of thL' reacting agents, and kunwiedge cornea under tlie 
head.' p 


■ Metaphysics pp, 407—1(1. 
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Even that great psychologist William Jam eg., found him¬ 

self forced to recognise that the * l * which knows cannot be an 
Hjycgregate personality, though, as a psychologist, he did not feel 
called upon to pronounce judgment upon the precise question before 
us now. He writes : - 

** Tl» cciLiKjotjtfii0g& of aeLf involves a stream of thought, each port of which as 
'I ' am (| i memoTnbflr chose whii^h went before, und knew the things they knew f 
:un! i2i emptjHsisw! and care- yiaramcnmtly for curtain ones among them aa 1 me 1 and 
appropriate to theae the n?at. The nucleus of Lho 1 me ' is always the bodily extHtence 
lelc to be pveeept ac the time, Ties 1 telu ' b an cmpiHrnl aggregate of tilings oh- 
jecirvEiy frnown. The 1 1 1 which fcnawe them Mnncrt ity*Ef lie an uggregaUi, neither 
for lujyehdi^-jcal piirpo.yue need It he cunsideretl era. unchanging metaphysical entity like 
Lite Soul, nr ll principle like the jj are Ego. viewed nx out of time, tt w a Thought 
ei each moment, different from Owl of I he butt moment, but approprittive of the 
llltfcer, together With nil that the latter called Lie own/" 

Prof, James maintains that personality implies 

11 the imsttiisanl presents of two element*, an nhjacLive peWOh, known by a fWtSSr- 
Eng subjective Thought and recognised ret contmumg in lime/ ' 

But the question is, what is this so-called Subjective Thought, 
and where are vc to lewk for it ? The answer to this is not to he 
found in the books of Materialism, hut in Religions philosophy, and, 
in the language of Swatni Abhed&rutnda, may be expressed thus ;- 

<i Arbj[i, this Prana or life-force is inaeparJiljlL" fritin intelligence . . . ■ > Tin.- 

SvlF IiHii" tw-u powers, which expreKa themaelvea ;u= intelligence arid si ttkj activity of the 
Pniim Or life fence. IriLolliginnce in fhal, which ia the source of mtkfldouillieflfl, The 
lifif-frimrr or Mukhyit Pnirtu Id KOffiotlling bdependent of the soMc-powera, but the 
MUiW’-fNJWiins irv depandiitit upon the lifo-jpvtnijf Prana. Where life-force is mi mani¬ 
fest, the h eh ae-organa may remain perfect, hut there will net be any expression of the 
teiiw-pcwons in the form of ibn perception of sensation. The eye of a dead man may 
he perfect, the opth norve. may lie in gpod pandit™, the brain octls may b* in a hm- 
mill utiiU. 1 , Uli t iL.=-11 ii■ 3ife-1'orce la neI. working itl that hfirty, the SetLue-Urgana mult 
remain dead, without porfmeming theEr functione, without pnidvdng any senruiiion. 
Thuu we cai'Ewe Ihit oil tine serBfr-urgaJje r^maiti ftctiire in the body, because Prana, 
the KKiru) of :.ll m-tivity, ib I here, and bepuldfl the life-fora: gevemn and regululeo 
alt llw Beflwsa/’— [Stiff-Kntndetifje, pp. 72, 73. 7fi n»d 771- 

1 See "Hie Principle^ uf Psychology/ Vol. r F p. 
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According to Theoaophiata. " Consciousness and life are identical, 
two names for one thins, as regarded from within and from without. 
Thorn 15 no life without consciousness; there is no consciousness with¬ 
out life. When we vaguely separate thorn in thought and analyse what 
we have done, we find that we have Palled oonfldousness turned inward 
by the name of life, and life turned outwards by the name of conscious¬ 
ness. When it is said that life is ' more or less conscious,' it is 
not the abstraction life that is thought of, but 'a living thing, p 
more or less aware of its surroundings” < J A Study in Consciousness/ 
by Annie Besant, p. 82). 

This, however, does not explain the part played by matter In 
the manifestation of conscious phenomena; but William James, whos& 
opinion as a psychologist has been already referred to. strikes the true 
note when he says 

JJ When the physiologist who tbink^ that hu : - anfencc cuhaulf sill hope of immortality 
pronaum-en. (he phrase, r Thought ta a function of the brain/ >>■ thinks of the m&Eht 
juat nil |W thdnka when ho nays, ''Steam hi a Junction of the fcea-kattk:,' 'Light l->& 
function of the electric circuit/ 'Fewer 4 s a function of the moving waterfall 1 In 
Uiese latter casjfta thn several malarial objects. h&X r <J ttu- function of Sllwwrdly ranting 
ut engendering their effects and their functlou must be catted jjrmiwcfttie function, 
Jual so, he thinks, it must bo with tiw; hrmn. &e*n<kriiw c*mMituiiar;d&s m its into- lor. 
Hiudi as k engenders rfiqlestedn and crcutin, end earhonle acid, its nlutJon to mir 
aoui'a Jjfe must also be called productive fUncLlijwi .... But in tins world of fihyjuoat 
nature, productive function o£ this smr£ ib tKit the only kicnl of function with 
wbklj are familiar..,, in tbs case of a catennsi gle^, a pritm, or n refracting 
lens, we h&ve transmiaislve function.. The energy of ItghL, no matter how producsd, 
phy the glees sifted and limited in oohmr, and by the lens Or I'fism determined 
(o a certain 1 ] path and -shape. Similarly, the keys of an organ have only a trims- 
miauira func-Liort. They upon SUC&frtrjvsly Llie various pjpoe and let the wliwi 
in the air-elwsl sscapu in various ways. The voice* of ritf various pipvtf 
are ooratituted by the columns of air trembling as they emerge. But t.lie air ia out 
engendered in the organ. Tlk‘ organ proper, a.-; diiJtnigULihed front itd wji'-cheyt. t;. 
only an apparatus for letting portions of it loose Upon the world in thcaa peculiarly 
limited aliftpos. Mj tlroaid now ik this: that, when we think of the l*w that thounht 
is a function of the brain, we are not required to think of pradudjve fimctbn only ; 
u'i< ttr-- ifMtii/nt utaa to om./der p*u-(JME*a»iw nr tra jwmievia-: /awrffon. Arid ihia 
the ordinary [HiyCbu-JjliyyLuluylBt 1 0fives oijt of his Account , „ . Am the air tjoW rwims 
through my glottis detomimid and limited in its force and tonality of vibrations 
by the peculiarities of tluse vocal ckuids which fochi its sate of egresss and'shapt it 
into my personal VOtCC, even SO llu genuine ™tter of reality, Uie lifoof -3 utf-. 
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ILH rt Ls ltL iL.'i fulrifiif, wiU break through our seraral IjrJuxia info cki t! oriel in all 

Wfta of fuKtritt&l fonni, and with n 11 the imperfections iuid (jue^irnfiSiJeH thut cliorec^ 

tei-iae Our finite individualities here bd*w . ,! '—Human Immartotiiy, p Pr 23 —$$. 

The tmth is that Spirit, Life, or Intelligence* is a aelf-subaistent 
reality, and quite independent of matter and Its, forms; Materialism 
has taken a great lean in the dark in regarding it as a product of 
matter. 

it wilt be 4 mistake to imagine that, we Eire the first in the field 
oi' research ; in reality, every age has produced its thinkers who have 
denied themselves whole-heartedly to the study of the problem 
Perhaps it is not easy to excel certain mystic researchers in their in- 
instigation into the nature of Reality, or Life, underlying all appear* 
ances of matter. We can on! pad mire tta dr untiring zeal and their power 
of discernment. They have conceived the atom of physical matter 
no: to he a simple unit, devoid of parts, but to be composed of smaller 
fragments, and these, again, to be not simple, but. complex combina- 
i i-ijpa of still minuter particles. When we get to what might appear 
to be the smallest unit or atom of physical matter, we are not at the 
end of out search* for, to our utter bewilderment at that point, the 
atom breaks up and reveals within itself a kind of finer matter, 
known to t he occultists as the matter of the Astral * world/ By 
continuing the process of breaking up in the Astral ' world,' we get 
in its unit of matter or atom, only to find that there isjiuother 1 world ' 
Of indescribable beauty within it. In this manner, we pass through 
what lire described as the 'Mental/ the 'Baddlw,* the 'Ninmdc^ 
Ike 'Fcimrcimtraic* and the ' Mahapara n irvanic 1 planes, each of 
which consists En a finer quality of matter than the one preceding 
It Life, however, manifests itself on all thcae planes, which are 
described as interpenetrating one another. No particular kind of 
nisirivr could these mystic investigators discover as the source of 
consciousness, and even to-day no one has been able to point out the 
ri.Ldtcular kind of atpms from which reason and memory could he 
iMilled or choice and volition extracted Such ia the problem of 
life! however far we might push our enquiry into the origin of con- 
scitftiB&ess, the mystery only deepens, and we are brought face to face 
With the enigma of being, with nil its tantalizing charm of elusivoness 
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and Insolubility. Hut we should not forget the one important 
point about it, namely, that the problem arises just because we 
choose to create ft by refusing to accept Life or Spirit as a self- 
subsisting totality. The charm of dualverier thus, belongs to the 
human intellect which Creates a masse in the first in&Unce, and then 
manager to lose itself in ita Imaginary turns and bend*; and juat 
because the perplexity is of our own making, we can allow eurselvep 
to tie as deeply entangled in its meshes Wf we please. 

To continue with our examination of modern science, matter has 
been seen to be insufficient to explain the phenomena of conscious¬ 
ness notwithatending Hist scientists have endeavoured to evade the 
difficulty by exaggerating ils function This is not the only diffi¬ 
culty in the way of modern science; for It has little or no knowledge 
of even Time and Space, though It is familiar with the ubiquitous 
ether, the neceaamy medium of motion. As regards Time and Space, 
aome Idea of the confusion uf thought prevailing amongst modern 
writers might be formed by a perusal of the following deliberate 
opinion of Herbert Spencer, one of England's greatest phiio 
sophera 


, " w e ^nturi owiceivu Spue flint Tjmo aa entfcUB, wk! an?. equally dinafeted 
fj-oiB nweiviog them bs attribute* of entitjee or $3. FUjTMmtitkx , The imme 

dm^ fatowfedlP wHch we ram ta haw of them pm^, when eamiqrf, to 
tot** iffnoram * 11 (The First Prlndplco), 

Kant, the great German philosopher. Itad already, before the time 
of Herbert Spencer, declared Spa™ and. Time to be pure d priori 

forma of understanding ; hut this did hot satisfy the English thinker 
who said 


" Tta proposition wfth which Kant's ptrfkaophy ^ta cut, verbally intuHimtib 
though It 3B, caniiflt by any effort hb rtmrittwl into though! cmnot In- interpr^tad 
Lut» an idea properly ao calls d, bat etunda m#tely lor a pwud-Wfiii. in the lirnt t>]&™ 
to fuwrt that Sfwce mhI Tune w.t<, Hubjeetfvs condition* j Hr by fmj.liEHtbm, to u^rt 
that they am aat Objective rodJt**; i£ the fipa™ and proafnt to our minrh 

tefeBt to the tfaen of nramty they do not t*lan^ to the n m -^u. Now it h 
'"**** ^ ak ltua ‘ The very feet on which Kftnt bfl 3Pa hh 
fcat our cauHdaUenflHs a£ Spwe sn*i Tim* an** bo aippr^i -teBtif^ a* mudx S 
im thqt ooMtioosneafl &f Space mid Time which we cannot rid entree* 0 r, ^ 
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ttWteelmysflfciia nr them as exihtEnj': nbjovtivdy. It la UBfU'as tfi reply tbit sudi _<n 
kubiJity rmcsi Inevitnhly result if thfly are euh jem:Hve 3 fnrrns. The cjueetlrin hero l« 
what hJmh punHirmUarieiia dirtily testify? And the direct testimony 'if cOdUcfctotteflB 
J.i that ! tin f! Jinrl t-ipai* are runt within the mErirf, hut without the mind; and tXi 
absolutely lEKfependent that we cajm<?t Eaqoflive thsm, to Ij^^ome even 

enpjipsin.tr *hn mind to h^cotne nan-existent" iThe PSrst Prindpks}, 

Finally, Haeckel trea tG tone down the rigid id.-aiinm of Kant 
by acknowledging the objective reality of Time and Space, though 
In. 1 ultimately leaves them out of his calculation m his monistic 
scheme of a matter-force WQfld This is, however, what hesayaaa 
to Time aj]i.i Space :- ■ 

J| KtirU OKplatnod TLur.Li and Space to be merely ‘ forms! af pef&eptwn 

rfpjice (hi form «f Che external, Time of internal flfloaiiivI t.\ -there' hia bt»n a ki?CF> 
tahtfCjverisy, which b± 0I conr.Lnuun river tbk i mp-orcant problem. A lairgu section of 
iiKuh-rn m* irifjtiy-.it'iiiuLH huvL' purautided therrtSeltfiea Unit Lhia 1 cri*ical fact 4 pffiweaiwv 
u trueaCflniportiancr os the startEr® point of a ' purely idualisLit lliunry of knuwleOjnip' 
rmd Lhiii, i.'onuequenitJy, the natural opinion the normal healthy mind u to the 
•|N*filily «f fain. and spatt‘ has been awcpL smid-f- This narrow arid uitm-idciilistie *«i- 
cofition of lime and space has heamre n prolific sourofj c7 (nrrnr. It overkioli 5 the 
fact that Kft. .i only touched one dde of the problem, the aubjecthre side,, in Ltuit theore, 
:ir-1 i-i!t:>jtmserl the equal validity of iin uUjecLive bEiIe. ’Time and Space, 4 he naid, 
•hsrvu emprffeal reality, hut tnuMisentfental idoaLlLy/ CJtir modern monism k ignite 
cotuphtibli.'with this theoiR of LCant’a, but nut. with the o]U!-aided eraffserstior of 
ihttiubjecTive »&pwt of the problem M .Th- Riddle id tiro Unhw»)i 

This is nboutall that Modem Science known of Tim a and Space , 
I'jid even Haeckel hai‘ nothing more to say of their nature than what 
is to he inferred from the statement that they possess empirical 
reality but transcendental ideality. 

As regards the problem of the origin of movement, described 
as the second of the L world enigmas' by Du Bote Raymond, the last 
word of science must be taken to be that it is 

^ solved hy the ruco^iiiLion that mm ement f* an Lnaatc- find original a property 
a t aubeitancrt as b sensation " (The Riddle of tlw Unlver.^j, 

This is, however, a misleading statement to a certain extent; for 
while motion is an attribute of matter, it m nut a property of pure 
spirit, though embodied souls enjoy the power to direct their 
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movements into particular duumel.-i at will. This will be made dear 
by and by ; in the meantime it is evident that what enables them to 
do »ia their will which la a distinct kind of force. Many persons 
will at once deny that will ii a kind of force , but we need only refer 
to the following reasoned expression of opinion from Dr, Alfred 
Russell Wallace's Natural Selection and Tropical Nature to be convinc¬ 
ed ol the fact that it cannot be regarded as a non-entity pure and 
simple. Sayg Dr, Wallace:— 


arc acquainted with two radically distinct or apparently disllncL IdndR of 
inrce—the firdi coruiata of the primary forces erf nature, iduch aa gravitation, coheHtcn, 
repulsion, haul, electricity, etc,; the second h our own will force. Many person* will 

• il. QEKts deny that the latter exi3tU. It will ho nild ihn( it ifl B mere t ran y format! ell 
of the primary fot'OOa Indore alluOotl to; tluit the Correlation of foret-H includes those 
■jf animal kfe, ami LIjeiC rc.’«*f ltftFdf iu but the rotfull of Entilcr idai' chatige in the brain. I 
tliin.lL, however, that it can lie shown that this latter assertion has never been proved, 
nur oven been proved bo be pw?sJWt ; and thpt in making it, a great Jliflp in the dark 
lina been taken I J'h.iw Lhc known to tin; unknown, Jt may he aL urnt adm tried tiiuL Lho 
rti«sr?rrf«r/orM of animals and mah is merely the 1 runs formed energy derived from 
Ihe primary foTMS uL' nature, Bo mu=h has been, if net rigidly proved, yet rendered 
highly probable, atuJil Li in perfect au-jemionra with all our knowlcd^ *f natural 
foreosand nature! tow-., Rut It cannot hr- pentended that the physiological bahoiet 
tiuaeti luas ever bean so accurately struck, that we are wrtitted to my. not eme-thousandth 
jjar: m a grain more ni force has b*-en exerted by any organised burlv. or mi ap\ piu L 

nf i( tlum liaa been derived from the known primary furcea of tin? .. world. If 

that were », tt would ahsolutely n^r»litvB Hie exigence ni' will; for if will m my- 
ildEiy, it IS a fsiwer that rtrvoU the action of the fofeeu stored up in ihe body, and it Fa 

not caneeivahle Uiflt can take pEaco, withcnit the ejtertton of m> i'oech 

in wma part of the orgunkm. However delicately a machine may bo ennsftmetod. 
with the most exquisitely contrived detents to release a weight nr spring by tho oult- 
don of the smaljewl: possible umnuat i>E fo*re, wm* external force will always be 
required: an, Ln thfF animal machine, however minute may he the changes reqnh-td in 
U» Mill! or fibres nf the brain, to set in mortem the nerve currenta which b&wn or 
excite '.he peat-up forces of eertuin mafltlEaH, ,i ? mr Amy. ruunt be required to effect 
rhoaa cha^gea. " those change are automatic, ami are ret in mtties 

by external cuivei , 1 then one earentifd part of opr consetoHupess, u eariain uipnacit id 

• ••: I.nvi Ml willing, in annihilated : anti it ia inconceivable how clr why tlwre ihould 
have arson auyieonedoniaifiKa or any upTMirenl wiii, in sucli purely uutmniLtic oirganimm 
I i* tliii Were BO, our apparent Will would bo an illusion, and J’rniVsiur 111n :>■ 1 :J belief 
' that our volition count-.! fur something at, ntoriditinn of the cowrsj of events,’ would 
h* faffj-clous, Klnre our volition would then be but one link in the chain of even!a 
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oiHKLT.inff for neither more nor teas OmtUlny other link whatever " — I •Vaturnl Sr i nation 
find Tt apical Netur*, p, 311). 

This finishes our examination of modem science, which, as pm 
investigation fully demonstrates, is still very far from perfection, 

We may now revert to Hindu Realism to enumerate the causes 
of the world process from the standpoint of the Vaitegika philosophy. 
So far as matter ie concerned, Hindu Realism is at one with the 
modern scientist, m describing it as an atomistic substance, Modern 
science has discovered about seventy different kinds of atoms of 
matter, but has not yet been able to reduce them into fewer genera 
nr species, but Kanada reduces them to four kinds only, namely, 

H) those which can be discerned by sight, 

0 those which can be discerned by the sense of touch or 
temperature, 

f3) those discernible by the sense of Laste, and 

Hi those which appeal to, and are discern ibis by the sense of 
smell, 

Iiaimda holds thiiL there cannot be atomy corresponding to Lhe 
turns of hearing, because he does not consider the emission of sound 
to be Lhe property of any particular class of atoms, inasmuch as 
every thing can be conceived as silent. He maintains that sound 
urises by fricLion in .7c iia ithe continuous medium, like the ether of 
modern science). 

lo these four kinds of atoms Hindu Realists add five other sub- 
stances, and call them the nine realities, which may be enumerated 
as follows 

(1- -4) the four kinds of atoms, ns stated above, ■ 

(5) i.e., the continuous Ether, 

(G) Time, i.e., succession of moments, 

(?) Ou, i.e., the principle which holds things in space, 

(B) Mind, and 

(6) Soul. 

Tn strange contrast to these nine realities of Kanada are the 
two ultimate tatlim (existences) of Kapil a, namely. Puru--a, which 
is the principle of Consciousness, or Life, and Prakrili, the root of (.be 
material and the forces of nature. With respect to them the system 
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of Kapils reaembles, to a certain extenf., the? one which eiIwo reduces 
the universe to two substances, Zkaia anti t'rz.na (life). None of 
these schools of philosophy, however. Lrzey to attain to that monlstte 
uiiity which is fhP key-note of Vedanta, said to be the crest jewel 
of Hindu metapfaysica. 

The doctrine of Vedanta is the doeti^ne of Idealism. The world 
is regarded as an illusion, ora dream Matteris not a subsisting reality ; 
and consciousness, that is mind, is the only real existence which is 
endowed with the qualities of Existence, luted thence and Bliss, and 
is termed Saekchidananda (—Siit, Tbciktonoe I- Chit, Intelligence-!- 
Aiwntfii, Bliss), This cotiscinusnegs is further conceived as an all- 
pervading essence, and is termed Brahman (neuter). As such 11 is 
the true soul of the individual who is merely a bundle of ‘ name and 
form.’ The aim of life is to become merged fu this Absolute Im¬ 
mutable Self (Brahman) by knowledge or works or both. 

1 lie argument by which it is aoug.hr to support tills system 
comprises the following points : 

: 1) the deluding nature of tlie senses, 

i-i) dependence of the external world on per^option, 

(3.i the J priori basis of Lhe laws of nature, 

(4} the unde [liability of mind, 

(3) the abstract unity of consciousness, and 

■d) the desirability el' a monistic conclusion generally. 

We shall take up each of these points one by one and ascertain 
the limits within which they may bo sard to hold good. 

To begin with the deluding nature of uur sensi?3, \t is true that 
they are at times deceitful—a rope k easily mistaken for a serpent, 
the stump of a tree fora human belnff, and a shadow for a ghost. 
But how do we know that an error has been committed ? By the 
instrumentality of the senses themselves J This shows that the 
senses themselves ore capable of rectifying the errors on careful 
observation. It ig obvioua that except the senses them selves remove 
our false impressions we possess no means of finding out whether a 
certain impression is a fact of observation or only a Lrick of the 
deceitful fancy, 
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Ab for the second point, that the existence of the external world 
depends on perception, the fact ia that knowability is an attribyte 
of things, hut this docs not mean that they are non-e?i j^t.^nt oi 
purely imaginary. Berkeley, no doubt, maintains ; - 


"that noiUwr our tbnuirhta, nor paauDna, iwt uka* formed by ihe im«gbutinri r 
c*Ht K'fit/tmf the jnLnd, is what Mppff fbMitf witt aUtim* And it KtifiK to fca* eviJfint 
iii: 1 Uk- variDUU i-^Tissitinisa or idepm imprinted ™ the HfcllBe. kmwevur blended or 0:1,71 ' 
blned (that is, whaU^er objecta ftisy caimo* eaeiirt titlwr#fae than 

in jl mind i^rcdvlrf! them, I thfak an intuitive Icimwtede* may he obtained of thE* 
by jmy tine thal .shall attend Id what mMfi( by lh* !t*rm " pxirt when applied Cj 
sensible thidjfa. ThP Liable I write (m, 1 any. exista, that la. J new mul fed it 1 and 
iriweiw mil of my &tady 1 should say it existed, meuiiiog thereby that if I™ fn 
my study I ttfciuht perceive It, or that t;i:,ccie Other (spirit actually '1*“"’ jH-neeive it. 
Them was. an odour, that is, it was ; there was a wund, that is to wy T it was 
heard ; a colour or figure, and Jl was pcrceM hy sight or touch. This is all lltflt, 

! ran undEi-.-dand by the**! and the like DJtpftSlicflfc. FW, OB t» Wlttt lfl Hitt of the 
abintat* existence of unthinking things without any re latum to their bebff perceived, 
dial ecenjH frtPfoeUy ueinteUlRibl^ Their r*»* iM P *reij>i. nor is it poarible they abwild 
fan W nay exttencH, mlt of the mmikur tUnkirg things which perceive tlwm. It W 
ioduid an opinion, prevailing marmot wen. that housee, mounta™, rivers, 

oiul, in a word, all sensible ohjecta have an wcistence, natural nr real, distinct from 
ilifjr being perceived by the understanding. Hut with how groat an pBBurtmw and 
quiescence hj ever this principle may bu ratortained in the world ; yet whoev*r X&U 
Bud In heart to call it in question, mav, if 1 mistake not, perceive it to involve a n&ftv 
r.-^i tuntrndiction. For what are the fore mentioned objects but ttu? things we jitrcetvt 
by :nrnr.e, and what do WE perceive htb-idcn t.nr own idum* ot j? gn.i tffion m : und m it noL 
plainly repugnant that any one el these or any combination of them should oxir.it wpev 
celyedV If we throughly examine thb km*l it will, perter*. **-' irt wMain 

|.u depend m the doctrine of nhstraei ith'rr/t. For can there 1* a nicer .-jLrnin of at ' 
tdtraeuen than to distinguish the aidfitemte of milift objects from their bemg 
perceived, no -its lo conceive them existing unpenteived'VL^Ht nod clours, heat 
>|)W J ,-u)d r ox'oLIPioil and iigUtt'S, in ei word, the thfrlga we4* r vlnd iiiel, what are 
ihuy but •■> mutty licrtgationH, notfona, idofttf, or lntpressionu ant** sonet!: and is 
ii pftdbihie to fleparalc, overt iu thought, nay of thebu fppm P-f=epi 1 c ' n ' For my 
part, | might aa aSidly ctfHde a thing from iliwif. Hut my conceiving or imafilnSng 
pnwsr diWP not extoJjd beyond the jw^ibiEity of re&l cactoteMO Of pera-pLioO. llm r 
,,, it i.. ; impoeaiblu for me to see OJ 1 feel onyldillTg without uB actual aenaatlfiTi of that 
thing, SO id It impossible for m« lu oonwivc in iny thoujrhEB any uetudble thing or 
Object distinct from tho s.ensation or liemreption of it fJVfn-rPfJrn af lluma* 
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But this only mean* that all things are knowahle It will 
t* nuh to imagine that thing* ce«ae to exist rh won a* the observer'* 
attention is called away in another direction Tfife <g tantamount to 
Wn^ that while klrtwabdlty is a quality of things they do not be- 
come dependent on the? knowing faculty for their being, nor can 
they be classed as the contents of our consciousness for that reason 
For when we perceive a thing we do not perceive it as being created 
by our Imagination, but only as present or coming, finished and whole 
’ the Md of perception. How and when it was made Is neither 
f*J nor perceived, which means that our ronsoioBflrtft i a n g| the 
maker oJ it, for otherwiss we should be aware of its genesis. 

Furthermore, no real consolation is to be had even by regarding 
The work! m the content of the perceive r's mind, bemuse in that 
case every individual Reiver should be attwillu and fully all-knowing, 
e^&cially ns there can be, upon Lhe haris of that supposition, no 
imiitmg or conditioning cause whatsoever Thu world, then, has an 
exi^n^ of Its own, independently of the being or beings of any or 
0i |W Wave** mid is not contained, actually and physically', in 
t. le mmd01 any one. though all things are knowable by nature. 

I he third point is centred round the lavra of nature which are said 
<> he independent of experience and concerning which Kant delivered 
□unset i oJ the following expression of opinion : 

+h e JHf SaKe » t™* CIM IJ^towtkhih^EXii^qfth^ls^bfe^ 

the« law^rftfBV re^rd Lh%* in il^ ae ] Te , t m„.;i, t*Jc*w to than of ^ M6 dtv 

.T C T r ' U!, “- ^ ^ *»■* h«v it cxls* 

1 ™ thHU fnua* neiiBHBBTiry exist sq, and not ottwrwte Esperfenee tlienfarp 

^ En - £ 


But While it ig true that experience never teaches us why things 
should exist as they do and not otherwise, understanding onlv finds. 
ii..g experiences to be governed by certain well-defined rules or Jaws 
Jt follows that reflection nukes good the shortcomings of experience, 
and must, therefore, he presumed to be endowed with the code of 
,7 ’tself. In this sens* Lhe law* of understanding must be said 
to be given f< priori, But, since our experiences of things only arise 
Irom contact with the things themselves, and since these experiences 
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tally in all cases and without exception with the laws of understanding* 
it fellowu that things in nature are uIao subject to the same, that is to 
say, to a correspond mg set of laws. Hence, it is impossible that the 
validity of the laws of nature should ever be impaired. 

The remaining points of the argument advanced by Vedanta may 
Ir; taken up together, Of these the fourth is only disputed by 
materialism which has not been found to be quite a reliable system 
of Lhought in this respect. There can be no dunht but that con¬ 
sciousness is a reality independent of matter, an ' immaterial r sub¬ 
stance that, is immaterial in bo far only as ct is not matter, but spirit, 
li is the Knowcr himself, Vedanta is undoubtedly right when it holds 
that the knower is not the body, but the Reality within. This inner 
Reality, which is pure conscipuaneea in essence, is present every¬ 
where, so eays Vedanta, in all its fulness and as a whole. 

It follows, therefore, that from the standpoint of Vedanta, the 
real Atman or Soul of all creatures is absolutely identical with, and 
in no way different from, God. Vedanta, therefore, does not hesitate 
to tell its follower, “THAT THOU ART, " 

The immortal part of every being, we are further told, is con' 
seiouariess itself, for th^t which is tmchanging and beyond time and 
upon which depend the perception and knowledge of all other things, 
is necessarily above birth and death, which are both bounded, or two 
side;’, by time. Hence* he alone who identifies himself with his inner 
Reality attains to immortality. 

As for the religious aspect of the question, the world we perceive 
through the instrumentality of the senses has but a secondary im- 
portahefi among the existing realities ; the Living Reality, that is, 
Conseiouanea 3 P being entitled to the foremost place in our estimation. 
Hence those who pin their faith on the forms of things are little 
better than those who fall in love with the objects they sec in their 
dreams, and come to grief. The true object of worship and adoration, 
the only one that can secure for the soul the peace, the happiness 
ami the immortality which it is hankering after, consequently, is the 
inner Divinity, the Sachchrdananda, the Self, lie it ia who is to be 
realized* to be rid of the anguish which is the lot of the ignorant soul. 

It is in this sense that the Vedantist understands the mystery 
of existence, To him the whole thing ia an illusion* and the only 
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reality fa the One Conscious Existence, his own Self, which h$ calls 
Utah nan and defines wit h the words ‘'not that, not that.” The 
idea underlying this ^uite negative definition ia that Brahman ia 30 
hopelessly beyond words that it can only Lies defined by the negation 
of all things definable by language. 

This one Existence persists on all planes and cannot be denied 
or ignored; for he who would deny ODUBeiouHncsB would have to be 
conscious himself, It is the Seer* Perception itself, and not liable to 
death or extinction, THAT is to be known ; he who does not know 
the ' seer’ knows nothing worth knowing. And, conversely, he who 
has known this Reality may well say of all the knowledge of worldly 
things and scriptures and sciences that they are not only not necessary 
but a burden, WhaL is the need of knowledge to him who has known 
the Reality, not the relative reality only, but the real Absolute Reality 
which is immortal and eternal As the Bhagavad Gita states all the 
Vedas are as useful to a learned Brahmana as is a tank in a pi ace cover¬ 
ed all over with water. Vedanta tolls us ilial Lius Reality is not far 
to seek ; it is the Man within, the Atman, whose presence in each and 
every form is the cause of life and psychic activity. 

From what hag been said above, it follows that, according 
to the philosophers of the monistic Vedanta, the only living and 
unchanging existence in the entire universe is pure Comeiouartess. 
Conceived as a quality, or essence, it never changes under any 
circumstances whatsoever, whether It be working on the wak¬ 
ing, Lhe dreaming, or the deep-steep plane of empirical exist¬ 
ence, This one eternal Existence, Vedanta Leaches us, Ea also the 
consciousness within ourselves. Hence, we are all God. it is upon 
this foundation that the Vodantie conception of ' That thou art * 
39 built 

As regards the number of souls in existence, Vedanta is rigidly 
monistic even as to that, maintaining that (.here is and can he only 
one soul inexistence. Since all the souls, it ia urged, have conscious¬ 
ness in common among them, it follows that consciousness ia Lhe one 
and the only real Soul, Pointing out certain features of resemblance 
between Lhe world anti n dream,, the most; favourite method ol" 
argument with Vedanta, (be Vedantist asks : can we call our dream- 
creat'ires spirits 7 If not, then where is (.hare room for a multiplicity 
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of souls in this dream-like illusion which it pleases us to call 0111" real, 
material world ? If we refuse to dub the dream phantoms spirits, 
what authority have we for regardsnj^ the men and women of this 
world as other than phantoms 7 With the breaking up of Hie dream, 
the actors and actresses of the dream-stage melt into thin air, the 
buildings, parks, cities--nay, even whole worlds- collapse into airy 
nothingness, and the entire panorama is rolled away like a scroll, 
leaving not a multiplicity of souls, but only the one indivisible self of 
the dreamer. Similarly, argues the VedariUjt, there is and can be 
only one spirit In this world of our waking consciousness. Ascribing 
the spatial type of infinity to consciousness, be aaka: sineo God is but 
One, and within and without the universe, where is there room fora 
second to come in 7 Ji is In this sense that Vivekananda maintains ; 

" Ttiem in but one -Huul in tlie universe, Tiot two. Ii inilthar ra>me>fj nor guo*. ft 
PCithftr rc-irusftvtKate^ unr tutt ig rebflm, Hfliw can It? How £(j die 7 Whereto 

BO ’ Where am ' J 1 not :iJivnily 7 ri -i^«™ Viveffantmda -•/» Atmim.) 

The argument that because the contents of different minds are 
different, therefore, every mind is a separate entity or spirit in itself, 
does not rind favour with Vedanta, on the ground that they differ 
only in ro&ppct ul' their contents, net with regard to their nature or 
Jisaence, showing that consciousness is common to all minds, and, for 
that reason, only one aid all-pervading. In dreaming, too, urges 
Vedanta, it appears that the contents of individual minds are different 
from one another, yet when we wake up we discover that the variety 
of minds and contents was an illusion, pure and .-iimpte, and L hat it 
was the mind of the dreamer which alone was the reservoir of 
consgfoitftttss for all the multitude of minds in the dream. 

Such is the nature of the argument which Vedanta advances in 
support of ir.s philosophy. What ia meant by soul in Vedanta is not 
a self-existent unit of consciousness, but a very fine and enduring 
body, tiie $n.Hhma Jarir a, which is the vehicle of transmigration, 
Self-conBsiiousness however, not regarded aa the property of even 
this extremely subtle body, but is said to tie the lustre which it 
borrows from the Essence of Consciousness, 

In this manner docs Vedanta proceed to establish its monistic 
doctrine. It first of all eliminates the duality of the seer and the 
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fleer, by reducing the perceptible phenomena to an illusion pure find 
simple, and then takes away the multiplicity of souls, [caving the 
perceiving faculty or power as n solitary unit -oil-pervading, eternal 
and unchanging, This is summed up in the well-known expression— 
eko Brahman dvitlyo nueti signifying that Brahman fa one and there 
is no second. 

The immutability of Brahman is made to rest on the nature of 
consciousness, conceived as the common property of souls, tliat is to 
aay, as an abstract quality; for as auch it fa inconceivable that 
consciousness should ever cease f.u be itself. or become transformed 
into something which it ia not. Hence, Vedanta is never weary of 
reiterating that it persists intact on all the planes of manifestation. 
Lb,, the three stales or conditions of existence known as waking* 
dreaming and deep sleep, to which Jeter writers have added a fourth, 
namely, turiya (super-conflciouaae^). 

Such is the doctrine of the monistic Vedanta, which, in one way 
or another, and with certain necessary though minor variations, will 
be found to lie at the bottom of all ay stems of Idealism that aim at 
unification* * 

the hama ost — jl s** ■(hamS 03t = ‘ he is all ') doctrine of Muslim 
Idealism ia almost a copy of the Advaita Vedanta ; it alao aims at the 
unification of things in the unity of God. 

But, unfortunately for this supposed high aim of philosophy, 
monism is possible only by throttling common sense, since it is opposed 
to concrete nature. 

If we are not blinded by any preformed convictions on the 
subject, we shall not, fail to perceive that, the doctrine that Brahman 
is the only existence and all else an illusion, ornia^i, to use a technical 
term of the Vedanta philosophy, is a aelf-contradictory one at its 
core since we are given the duality of Brahman and mayh to 
start with. It is permissible to ask whether this m?ya he a thing 
which actually exists, or not 7 No other alternative is possible, since 
nothing can actually exist and not exist at the same time. Now, if 
we say that it la an actuality of existence, there is an end to our 
monistic aspiration at once ; but, if it Im urged, on the contrary, that 
it is not endowed with existence* then it is impossible that that which 
has no existence whatsoever should ever be perceived. This is the 
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ditemma from which Vedanta has never been able to extricate itself, 
except to its own satisfaction. 

The hawta oat '' doctrine, similarly, is a stumbling block in the 
way of truth, and lias caused as great mischief as the tenets of 
materialism pure and simple. With ‘him 1 atone in existence, it Is 
inevitable Lhat the world should be reduced to a simple dream, with 
' him ' as the Dreamer, and all other living beings as phantoms of 
imagination. Accordingly, the soul Is not the fluidity, but the reflec¬ 
tion of .Reality, and the summmn bonum is either the destruction of the 
reflection, or the merging in 'him 1 which also involves it he annihilation 
oi Lhe individual, What soil of consolation is the soul to derive from 
the Idea of annihilation which stares it in the face, it Is difficult to 
imagine: but it is curious that it has never occurred to the propounded 
ol Lius kind of Idealism that things cannot cease to exist because of 
our mentalIy abstracting away some of their common attributes or 

properties. 

‘All is he/ Is certainly a charming formula on account of ita- 
simpiicity, and if brevity be the soul of wit, it is entitled to bear away 
the palm. LSut the question is, whether brevity is also the souJ of 
wisdom, as it is of wit ? Analysis shows that the ‘AH' includes, 
not only that which is living and conscious, but also Lhat which is 
not living and not conscious. Whether we reduce the universe to mind 
and inatter, or to consciousness and idem, there is no escape from dual- 
dy, for the Ideas, as such, are not conscious themselves, and are, there- 
hire, different from consciousness. It is not possible to get over this, 
duality by any manner of means, aa long as one does not prove - and, 
wc fear, it will never he proved—that the 'ideas 3 .‘ire also endowed 
with understanding, memory and Lise capacity to feel pleasure and pain. 
Ihs analogy of dreams rs inadmissible here altogether, for while a 
dream resembles this world in many respects., it does not di: so in 
every particular. It is merely the dramatization of the dreamer's 
ideas, which are sou Hess and unconscious. The proof of this lies 
in Lhe fact that while the dreamer, on waking up, remembers what 
In? himself felt, or thought, he is quite unconscious of the Inner feel¬ 
ings and Ideas of those others whom ho gees inhia dreams. If it be 
a fact that the dreamer's mind itself becomes ensouled in the bodies 
of his dream-phantoms, investing them with mental equipment as 
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a token of being, they would have their mJividual experiences in 
CjQnscLOUsnrsij. namely, feelings, sensations find the like, oC which he 
-cannot but be aware. But since this is not the rase, it is clear that 
these phantoms have no individualities of their own, and merely play 
the parts assigned to them in the drama of thought by the under¬ 
standing of the dreamer. Hence, the dream-creatures are soulless' 
phantoms, and cannot be compared with men. into whose ears Vedanta 
unhesitatingly whispers the divine and vivifying formula of initiation, 
the ** That thou art. rh 

A possible reply to this objection is that we are also unconscious 
of the feelings and ideas of men in this world ; but this is only begging 
the question, since our unconsciousness of the states of consciousness 
of other beings in this world might be due either to the fact that our 
minds are separate, dr to their being mo roly our own thought-forms. 
So far as doesm-creaturea arc concerned, we know, for certain, that 
they are only thought-forms of a dreamer, but. unless the possibility 
of the other alternative be logically excluded, the same statement 
cannot bo made in respect of the living being* in this, world. It ia not 
given tts to know, or perceive, the thoughts of another under normal 
conditions, so that what, one perceives cannot he the thoughts or 

■ There is nothing' fat the .nature cl 1 a dream to unset ant notions uf rtudily und 
Life. Il La merely u pictorial mods cvf thinking, amL ditton from waking hallucirwtioin 
in tm important particular. There rain he no doubting Uisf ihiu the primniy mode 
«t thought is tutorial r nance words ouW replace images wlmij we become familiar with 
Janpubgc, Ttuiau hum deaf and dumb have- nlto rtfl other method of thinking available 
tft them than the- one by ifitiSBa of Lmuflua, Even the wui'd-i WO uLLlt and liUJir 

rise to Image*, but as practice onabtoa us. to Kxaip their algniilcaticif with 
extreme rapidity, the Imogas which they toad to Invoke relrosin nascent, and, 
CWMOqueatly, unpe rcetved. It la only whfll uur feelings ana tiWMtmw! in Bay ji.irt is'ti- 
Uir idea, or train nF itnoaht, that mental imigns fifooaie visualised. A tyrant menially 
floating over lIk; downfall of hie victim., fur instance, can, owthjf to the mteueity of the 
Feeling nf triumph. almu.it perceive tht: terror, thr dfcrmiy, and Lhu Itoljlle^flMS of tho 
unfortunirta object or his tyranny. A ad, whan wa allow (inraalves to dwell upon thu 
details of some ribfhly nvreoable or painful experience, the Jmthkh concerned in thn 
alfatr Ffiem to etand outljefum our very *yee, and in the jto.hj lions which tlicy had 
occupied at the time when the experience was an actual ily. tender such tittaitfostonese. 
Wo am ii| it to fOT|jW put iJUrfOUindinppa and Eu identify dursulvo^ with Hie lei'rtflunlity 
of the j»»t* acting like the hum of the tale from the Arabian Nights, who, having 
built up m, vhsL fortune, in Emajpiuitirtii from Llitr pMceada of u basketful of egga, and 
having aucceasfuliy Wooed, likewise in htfl imsfpnatijjo, the fuiry-liko daughter of hie 
king, allowed himself to Ira angry with her, purposely to tout),her tor her Ingb bitth, 
and nir hiaJl y adminisi^Hid ' her 1 a hick which neot the basket fl fnj| air of the window, 
ithaltering hie fool'a panuitee of a happy lurawalong with, the hppuful ug£U. Uur dream 
personality is exactly like the millionaire 1 iieraunulity of the hem of this i.ile, and po .- 
pMtbtfa iKHnom tori." itiiwiity than that nf a memory imag'd visuahied into porccptibk' 
form by the ipbimaLty of toolings and smut *000, 
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iiiaas of an unknown supernormal entity or being, Bleeping somcf 
where, on some higher plane, ami dreaming away. Besides, only 
living beings are endowed with perception, memory and understanding, 
which no thought-form over enjoys Hence, if one be only a thought' 
form of an eternal Dreamer, how comes it that one happens to be 
endowed with all the qualities of consctoosoeaa which distinguish a 
being from a phantom of fancy ? 

Unless Idealism can establish the pro[Josition that phantoms of 
fancy are also endowed with consciousness, it is no use relying upon the 
analogy of dream a* Those who maintain that the soul is only a reflection 
«f a conscious reality, are unable also to explain how it happens to be 
endowed with consciousness, Since a reflected image is never found 
to possess the qualities of consciousness, feelings nod the like, and 
since all living beitiga in this world enjoy these very qualities, the 
question arises ass to the nature of the difference between the original 
and its redected effect. If it he merely one of degree in respect of 
development, or manifestation, it is obviously no difference at all, 
since all living beings possess the capacity for the fullest unfold went 
of knowledge, as will be shown Inter on* But if it be one of quality, 
then there is no proof that there is any other kind of consciousness 
than our own in existence, and without strict proof nothing can be 
admitted as established. Besides, if the types were different, it would 
not be possible for a reflection to become "That' which is the end in 
view, Tt follows, therefore, that the notion that soule are the reflected 
images of one solitary being ia untenable in philosophy We need 
only add here that no system of thought has a right to be considered 
consistent which in one and the sitoe breath professes to teach that 
the soul is a reflection, and yet whispers " That thou art. " in its ear. 
Besides, if the universe be the dream of a being or power that is 
unchanging and immutable, it must be eternal; and if it be eternal, its 
comparison with one that b transient and passing is not allowed by 
reason. 

Moreover, if there be only one soul in existence, and that 
lie eternal, omnipresent and blissful, how are the feeling of pain and 
the longing of the individual aou! to escape from the bondage of 
arciiufira to bo accounted for? Surely, he who is enjoying the 
btcBseilness of freedom and blias cannot by any feasibility be 
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regarded as identical with those who art 1 suffering the pains 
of this world or the torments of heEl in some other region of the 
universe. And, .vet, if the real soul is only one, the beings whose 
experiences are only painful must necessarily be either altogether 
non existenL. or only the one soul. But the I at tor hypothesis is not 
only not supported by any single fact of observation, but is also actu¬ 
ally contradicted by experience, inasmuch as no solitary individual 
can possibly fed himself aa many, or undergo different kinds of ex- 
Fieiiencc in different parkE of the world at one and the same time ; and 
the former leads to un absurdity, since an absolute non-entity cannot 
he endowed with feelings, memory and the like, which observation 
and introspection certainly show Uj be the properties of the individual 
soul. Hence, it is repugnant to the intellect to a&y that there is only 
one soul En existence in the universe, 

furthermore, the significance of the idea of moksha, can only be 
the annihilation of the individual if the speculations of Vedanta, as 
to the existence of only one being, be accepted as correct; for it has 
no meaning for one who is always free and blissful,—and so far us 
Brahman is concerned, he is described as eternally free and blissful.— 
and the individual soul, who longs to attain ll„ is only a bundle of 
illusion,, which is to bo destroyed, so that Brahman, the solitary being, 
posited by the Advaita Vedanta, might remain the sole and undisputed 
monarch of all he surveys, Thus* for the individual extinction rather 
than emancipation, the realisation of a life mote full and abundant, 
is the logical consequence of Ad vai tiara, It is this feature of the 
teaching of the absolute Monism of Vedanta which has led some of 
the European Scholar* Lo regard it as a form of pessimism. 

Lastly, from the practical side of the question, Vedanta cannot 
be ^aid to have: been proved to bp a practical creed, since Brahman 
has never needed liberation, and since the individual souls, being pure, 
illusory forma of subjective hallucination, are debarred, by their very 
nature, from its attainment. Hence, no one can be said to have ever- 
been benefited by its teaching; and, since no religion whose doctrines 
have never been subjected to the test of practicability can be regarded 
as a practical system of God-redisatEon, Advaitism has no right to 
rank with that which has been proved to be so. Thus, its authority 
rests purely OR the conjectures of men, and is not supported, in the 
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tenet decree* by the testimony of any one who may be said to have 
benefited by its wisdom,, 

We might now even liken the world to a drearo, If we like, but 
the result cannot be in any way different, since the termination of a 
dream only means the extinction, and not the emancipation, of the 
dream-creatures. Hence r the soul which approaches the Advaita 
Vedanta, with a view to obtain everlasting happiness, must prepare 
itself to be wiped oat of existence. 

It is thus dear that the aspiration of Idealism to attain to a 
monistic culmination is foredoomed to failure. As for the notion 
that philosophy should naturally tend towards monism, the important 
question is what is intended by Monism ? It is interesting to note 
what Sir Oliver Ijodge said in this connection in “ Life and Matter 

" Thu? truth it that nil philosophy aims at twins moniaiic:; It is bound tri aim at 
unification, however difficult of attainment, ncLd a philosopher wiki ftbimdcilttd the 
i inaat, jirL-d contented tiimaclf with u parmnrwnt anttnamy—.a univrree compounded of 
two (hr more imscondlfible «nd €:rri truly JifiJiftratO arul dNcnfineeted a^ncieSi—w«dd 
Lift hftld t(l bft throwing up hi« brlaf B ft philosopher and taking refugs In a kind 
Ilf petmftncnt Mtnkbaeism, which experience haa shown tn btt an untanabki and 
ultimately unthinkable position." 

According to this view what is refilly forbidden is the conception 
of an universe composed of two or more irreconcilable and entirely 
disparate and disconnected agencies, t\ e„ of a permanent antinomy. 
This, no doubt, is the correct view j for while it is not possible to 
reduce all things to one substance only in point of fact, it is reprehensi¬ 
ble lo posit two or more antinomical systems of world-process, springing 
from entirely disparate and disconnected sources, and nourishing: 
annultaneoualy with one another. This natural antagonism between 
concrete nature and the ambition of Philosophy is overcome by 
metaphysical classification which reduces all things to one genus or 
elasHond secures the desired unification. But it will be a mistake 
to imagine that the Pluralism of nature ia got rid of by philosophical 
classification* LiBsmuch as the Utter is a purely mental process and 
cou'N i t is only the concepts in the mind* while the former, namely, the 
concrete reality, which exists only in the form of unite, individuals, 
and atoms, mast ever remain untouched by any arrangement we may 
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be p]eased to make cancermntf our notions and conceptions of it. The 
philosophical monism referred to above is attained by the following 
daa&ti£A&imt <it dieting things : - 
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There remains the monistic aspiration of theological origin to be 
considered: for obsessed, as it is. with the notion of an Almighty Ar¬ 
chitect of the world, and blinded by its ambition to attain to monistic 
unification, theology lias no alternative bat to posit an oversold aa the 
creator of the material and all of the universe. Accordingly the 
theologians of the Christian and Muslim persiunsions do not hesitate 
to stifle the voice of their intellect, and to assert that matter was 
created from nothing, at the command, or creative flat, of their 
(rod, Flven the metaphysically inclined Hindu Deism goes the length 
ef eaying that as the spider spins out its web from within its belly 
so does the creator project the material, the frame-work and all of 
the universe from within himself; and just as the spider withdraws 
its web within itself, so does the creator re-absorh the whole universe 
at the end of the 'cosmic day-.’ This is monism with a vengeance 
but it has to be ushered into the world at the cast of rationality’ 
Even the satisfaction which the Hindu doctrine seems to afford'is 
more apparent than real, since it implies the acknowledgment of 
duality in the 1 spider's belly,' in the firat instance. 

The last stronghold of the Creationist Philosophy is the idea that 
its creator is pure imagination, on a somewhat enlarged scale' but 
unfortunately for its validity the hypothesis, though daring 'to a 
degree, is only calculated to land its supporters in the midst of infirm 
land and bogs. For imagination is inseparably associated with 
aft activity, and affectivity is wedded to an un fulfilled wish As to 
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this B&ndouin has the following lucid observations to make in hia 
,H Studies on Ifyyeho-analysia'' p-agcs and 57 :— 

" Frank INLrefc.pVuLiui], Hnd p&yEbo-l*nfiJyfli!i which i“t an lntmHpeetkni induced by 
the analyst, hr 1 Cuotjnually giving pvi^erwe thnl tl>e substratum (if drearnB ia atrung'ly 
■ffectivc, Conversely, adTeetivc states tn Uw wnkfog tf|e UB imaginative atatea and 
1 :<jjhI to indues re vans, Alfflctivity anti Imaginsisim cun in onuplea- The; poet'n ti'-’o- 
Mt’sii. i11irtje dictated hy intern*! emotion, Tln-av arc Familiar facts; hut the 
analysis of etifidansatkiiiH renders w knowledge of tlxnjn moro practise, Vigornus 
toitilfTi/iniic.n'(ft* ftutrrniir of a eirr/tifj affect, i* tk(- pri-eminent akaracteriatic of 
man Vo ifHaffinatinn. AtToctinty Influences lUDcktlnu much aa heat influences 
certain mflcMhical mixtures, chfinR-ffiKthe mfcehfitibral mixtures into a -chemical <m- 
puund. Ferhapa wo are wrong in urning (he term creative imagination ; k is the 

r'WKnHdoua nr fluhctiruiciuilSj which ia the creator, unci which synthesises the* 
ifnajjesi Into now unities,” 

Affactivity arid emotion are both centered round the individual's 
wishes, whether these be conscious or subconsciously entertained. 
In other words, dreaming presupposes the existence of strong uugra- 
tefied wishes, potent enough to set the mental mechanism in motion, 
if the wish ie gratified there will be an end to the dream. Baud ou in 
may again he quoted use fully ilbid . p. 57):- 

■'Tf Lhe afFt-ctive Etfttf fa to btr miintfilned tho finmary csiscntiaf in that il 
tltfjuId ntil. he- completely i-JiKchargtHJ in action, * PGBKBHOn ie the cluath of love, ' said 
tine rny ^uhjficts, Tfuiii wa muy contrast ‘ affc^tl vUk ‘ with " actives, " N«W it 
b when activity is nifiintflifwd to. much a fashion* when the discharge ol alt eel 
into action fa incomptete, that it is accompanied hy imasinutiw production,, reverie, 
Ctnwkni9Btwn r Ima^jcinticsn, dreaming fin the hsis* of revferiiO, Ihus manifest tbem- 
wlvcn m aobstitutss for unrenllfasd action ; they prafiuppnFw a Huraharwe of eJFMt, a- 
mI'IjIus cif urrfiRi-harf.'Tttd : llhct. During ws have imaiiignuE CDfiditlon* ; el'-ep 

i" chnrecterised by the suspension. of motor activity, It Ifc then thaL wo have dreaisa. 
Which are nothin# but pent-up activity/' 

There is thus nothing to admire in the concept of imagination us 
n creator, for freedom from desire* hence from imperfection, can 
never be regarded as a characteristic of a life abandoned to eternal 
and unending dreaming or Lu perpetual brown study, as reverie ii 
termed, Besides ihta, there can be no such thing as imagination 
apart from a being who imagines. An imaginer is required to imagine 
dreams. What purpose will it serve to posit imagination ns a pure ab¬ 
straction in existence 'l 
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Moses Maimonides (1135—1204 A. D.) regarded imagination as un 
indication of a defect, and wrote ; 

“ImajjiiuititHi, thtrefuTt, was never employed he u figure (n apulkinit of 
God, whilu thuuifht uriiJ reason are ftKurativtly ascribed Ui Him " Guide foe the 
Perplexed, p, 5fk 

As for the notion of creation of things from pure nothing which 
is insisted upon by Christian and Muslim Theologians, it ie eaay to 
understand that such a notion is likely to be directly strengthened 
by the phenomena of dreams, which immature reason is apt to regard 
as devoid of all pretensions to sub&Untiveness, hence, as originating 
from pure nothing. It la a remarkable fact, and one which will have 
very far-reaching consequences, that while the Christian and Muslim 
theologians are prepared to go the length of holding matter to have 
been created from nothing, they do not regard it as any the less 
material for that reason. Liufc if matter was created from nothing, 
it moat be endowed with a reality born of nothingness; and since 
mind or spirit is uncreate, the reality of a matter which is the 
progeny of nought can only be described as imaginary in comparison 
with that of spirit. Thus, the immediate and logical result of their 
belief about the origin of matter, will be the acceptance of the 
doctrine of Vedanta, which also describes the world as an ittufikm, 
a reality bom of nothingness 1 

Asa result of the foregoing discussion, we may say that neither 
idealism nor any other system of philosophy can ever hope to succeed 
in solving the world mystery, without first recognizing the existence 
of two fundamentally different kinds of substances, the conscious 
and the unconscious. The difficulty which stares the materialist in 
the face, however, is even greater than that which the Idealist 
has to overcome, since materialism cannot possibly aim higher 
than the attainment of peaceful repose in the grave, together with 
the extinction of all those high and noble aspirations and hopes 
which alone go to make life worth living. 

If materialists would but push their enquiries to their legiti¬ 
mate end, they would not fail to see that dead matter, which is 
their only stock-in-trade, is utterly incapable of discharging the 
functions of the mind, and unconscious force is equally helpless in 
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carrying gn the processes of deliberation. We rtl'ght, in passing, 
refer to the following memorable words of one of the leading men 
of science quoted by Sir Oliver Lodge :— 

"It m W(fri.h any amount of trouble to. . - know by one's own kttMrtaiffe the great 
I ruth - . . that the honeyl and rigotwu-i following up of the CLrgiianent which tead& ub to 
' nvaterioliEm * inirt'^tahh 1 carries up beyond . . If materialist affirma that the 
unJvafifle and hJ] its phenomena are resnlvabk' into matter aml mertnen, Hr-rUoloi ne-fjlictN, 
True - but-what you ia4]] hifcttcr and motkm uru known to us *mly sut forms of con- 
iH'ii.'Uni'nt'FH " their being iy to bs conceived or known ; Ohd the evifitPTioe erf n state of 
■WSOBtihiLlHnoKH, upart from i thinking mind, [r u contrtidieticm in terms, i emnecivr: 
l.liiy rea Mining tn Lie irrofragiibk-. And, therefore, if f were obliged to flhoo&e be¬ 
tween absolute materialism and fibsolv te ido&hflrci, ] should feel compelled to nccOpt 
the latter alternative." 

The denial of reality to the materiel world can never mean 
its total negation* Or anything more than thin that it is but a 
dream-like panorama composed of forma that dissolve, or begin to 
dissolve, as fwoo as. they are made., and of sccnra which are imperma¬ 
nent and constantly changing This changing and shifting aspect 
of things in nature is calculated to All the mind with a sense of 
their impermanence, and may be likened to a dream for that reason. 
For, persistence being the teat of reality, mind is apt to regard 
all that, ie impermanent as unreal. As Herbert Spencer points out: — 

“ By reality we mean peraUtetua in ouruciauBtiete : h t^rsMtenne which is inther 
iijns-jiditiniml. a* «ur cunftaonHrw^s uf Hpiut^, or which ij. conditional, bm our fflroHcicniB- 
iie'ii-; Of a hndy while praapina: it. The rttft J, as we tttnoeivo it, ii dietingurehed solely 
ijy thf- test of jiprifiJiflHf#„■ for by thia leal wo separate it from what we cal] the 
nnn.nl Between a pemm atenjding before U* and the idea “f such a person, we 

<finadmhiEte hy uur ability to expel the idea from. aBtaMasnesH and our inability, 
*hile looking ab him, to *X|Je2 lire perann from ceuaciousne-.SR And when in dOuhL tui 
tn Lire imert.wra’thinehE of HGITI'e 1mpredion made on our ayefl in the dusk^ we aettle the 
matter hy observing whether the im preset™ pemiatE on cheer itkEpOetiitifl ; and WO 
(KKdtcats reality if LhtL- prow isto nee is complete. How truly pern Lite nee in whfil. WO 
iru®]) I iy reality, ia ebewn in the fact that when, after criticism hia ppovad that tht: 
real It presented in perception W nob the objectively real., the vague amEckmanBat 
wlueh we retain of tbs objectively real, is of jjnmethinp- which perBLate Bbutllldy, 
undiT uLI clianfee of modi. 1 , Corn' or appearance, And the Fact that we caunul foiw 
even an indefinite notion of r:lre ibflohjtely real. except tie the absolutely pefslfllent 
Implies that perRi*terux- m our ultimate teat of the rad, whether as existing under its 
unknown form or under the form known to ub m — (Tin- Fint Prinitiple*)' 
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[n the light of the above observations of the great English 
philosopher 4 it is easy to see that the objects of the senses—whether 
we call them ideas or bodies—are impermanent and fleeting! hence, 
endowed only with a sort of relative reality as compared with the 
absolute persistence of substance. They may well be called Mayrivic 
(illusory), by way of a figure of speech, 

The error of the Idealist, on the other hand* lies in his giving 
undue prominence to hia one-sided view of t hingis based on a system, 
of abstractions, and in his denial of concrete nature ; for assuming 
that the perceptible objects are but sensations and ideas, these serisa- 
tiona and ideas themselves differ from one another and, therefore, 
must be composed of some kind of material And, since nothing alone 
can be created from nothing, the material which enters into the com 
position of these bodies, ideas, sensations, or anything else that we 
may bo pleased to call them* moat ho eternal. Hence, absolute 
persistence, reality, .is also the character]Stic of matter of 
which bodies ore made, though not of the forma which it assumes 
from time to time, in consequence of the operation of the forces of 
nature* 

Thus, true Idealism whilo describing the universe as a passing 
show, does not go the length of saying that it is altogether non¬ 
existent. Hence what it describes as an illusion ia the same thing 
ns is called the material world by the Realist. The immediate data 
of perception being sensation, it ia immaterial whether we call the 
perceptible world a bundle of different kinds of sensations or of 
material bodies and things. It is Lrue that sensations are only 
sens^affectians, but. it is also tree that they mostly arise indepen¬ 
dently of the volition of the perceiving consciousness and, therefore, 
from the action of an external stimulus on the organa of the senses 
The existence of a world of some sort, apart from the perceiving 
consciousness, is. thus, beyond dispute, and even were we to go 
SO far as to aay that only sensations constitute the perceptible world. 
It must be conceded that different sensations differ inter se in respect 
of the elements which enter into their composition. This is but 
another way of saying that they are composed of some kind 
of material, which, for the sake of lucidity and uniformity of 
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thought, must be termed matter Hence, when certain Idealists 
imagine that their philosophy Implies the elimination of the ma¬ 
terial universe, they conceive an impossibility, notwithstanding the 
[act that the proof of the existence of matter depends on its being 
perceived. 

It will nave Idealism much trouble and humiliation to know 
Lhal a fanatical insistence on the employment of wrong and iimp* 
propriate words in the description of things itf only calculated to 
increase one's own difficulties, and that the use of such words as 
illusion and actually tends to shut it out from a Large depart¬ 

ment of scientific thought without which truth cannot he definitely 
distinguished from its antithesis, the untruth- It is true that the 
knowledge of the soul is the primary source of the highest good 
from which materialism is debarred by its denial ot the very exist¬ 
ence of spirit, as a substance separate and distinct from matter; 
but it is equally true that only that which is free from doubt, error 
and ignorance, the three constituents of falsehood, is termed know¬ 
ledge, the cause of which cam be furthered, but id always 

obstructed, by a false and vidtfjs terminology. 

It ifl to be added that the materialist remains entangled in 
the moahes of delusion only so long as he dotr- not. recognise the 
nature of consciousness, and describes it as it product of matter. 
The moment ho comets round to acknowledge consciousness as an 

independent reality, he will find the veil of matter, which is barring 
his further progress, tom away from his eyes. He wiJI then 
throw away his weights and measures, and the scalpel and other 
instruments of research in the region of a purely material science, 
and find himself face to fare with the Living Existence, and learn 
the Truth. The Idealist Imbued with Lhe true spirit oi enquiry, 
on the contrary, begins by owning allegiance to the Principle of 
Life from the very commencement, and thus avoids most ol Lite 
laborious uphill work of the materialist* The one works in the 
light or Truth while the other discards this method, and has 
necessarily to grope in the darkness of doubt and uncertainty. Hut 
the culmination or the crowning point oi both the Realistic rind 
the Idealistic philosophy, when carried to the ultimate Issue, is 
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the same, namely, - Life h God. and I am HE Ht ; or, m the Bible 
says, '' I have Kaid, ye are gods, ”+ 

We may now take a bird's eye view of the different theories 
of creation which we have analyzed in the course of our invest^ 
tion. The foliowin B tablea will not only show, at a *Eance. the 

portion and merit of eaoh theory, but will also render the task of 
comparison an easy one. 


hAj — The Tfieiutic Account. 


First Cause., 

Nature of the worjd-procesa, 

Cod ifi Bpiriil, 

Creation E>y th« word of command of a 
teaj material umvorw, «■ ti mafeWof spmethliie: 
™tof nething:. * 

(B) The Hindu Theory. 

First Gbow. 

Nature at the world-process, 

tlod fa epfntl. 

PmjKtitm and flniil re-uhsorutlon of a real 
universe, m 1 irmlmjun ' of a spider'* wob. 

fC>— The Materialistic Theory. 

l 

Ciiita 

Nature of the World-^'ji'Qngfij. 

ft) Dead, unwCTBCijtWfl matter, 
and 

i3> MectLJLniral Fcree. 

Evolution, in the course af which conscaju*- 
nosfl insea finjmq dead matter, os mlraculouHty 

lie Eh* creation of the world «it of nothing 

(D)— The Vedantic tAcfapM Theory, 

Cause. 

Nature irf the world-process. 

^at-i?hit-EuiHJ]fili 1 cunactauHnefifi'i. 

... <2®*g? n by ttn mtvaiatoi 

i the fatuity of F Ju-iifjinatiun 1, jircl ^ nurelv 
ilJuwry. * 


* -luil[l p x. 34. 
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Of the above, the theistic theory, twat out m Table (A), is wrong 
because it contradicts the daily human experience that out of nothing 
nothing comes. 

The Hindu theory* given in fal^e iI?J, is also defective, for it 
merely begs the question by pushing the duality of the seer and the 
deen into the spider-like belly of a gorging and disgorging Cavsa 
Causaneof worlds. 

The position of the materialist, as shown in Table CO, is equally 
untenable, He confines his attention to the purely objective aide of 
things, and loses sight of the subjective aspect with which Haeckel 
considers modern Monism to be quite compatible, and the logic of 
which is looked upon as simply irrefragable by Huxley. It is all very 
well to say that our modem Momma is quite compatible with the 
subjective side of the problem, but when tb effect to be given to that 
admittedly unanswerable position ? 

The Vedantic theory has already been dealt with fully, and needs 
but little comment here. Its monistic aspiration is foredooined to 
failure, like that of the modem Monist, who seeks to establish 
his Monism by joining matter and force with u hyphen. Even 
Berkeley must be supposed to have thrown up the brief when he 
introduced the idea of an universal mind, distinct and separate 
from the individual mind, though it is difficult to conceive how such 
an idea could ever find a place in hb unbending Idealism ; for the 
idea of the universal mind cannot but be a state of one's own con- 
sciousnebri, and, as such, no more an independent reality than the 
material world, which Idealists persist in regarding as a state Of the 
perceiving consciousness. 

To sum up, consciousness is a reality independent of matter, and 
in no sense its product. It is eternal, having neither beginning nor 

end. The universe is eternal, ioo h and contains material forms which 

are subject to evolution and change Matter is also uncreate and 
eternal. The materialistic theofy, culminating in the doctrine of 
Evolution, is necessarily imperfect, one-sided and undignified It is 
imperfect, because it ignores the existence of spirit; one-sided, be¬ 
cause it confines its survey to the objective aide of things; and undigni¬ 
fied, because it insults the Living Reality by treating it os a product 
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of doacl matter, The theologian, l@ wrong, because he has no true 
conception of God, because he ascribes an origin to the Universe, and 
because he insists on the creation of things out of nothing. It is 
toyrtiitifl (ysppnsibb fbr mailing religion a butt of ridicule and con- 
tempt for the scientific world. When properly understood. Religion. 
*nd Sciem would work hand in hand, without a possibility of friction r 
which is always the result of unreasonableness on che part of the 
former, and of a hasty, and. for that reason, necessarily imperfect 
investigation, on that of the latter. 


CHAPTER III. 


GOD* 

■■ From onv point, t>f view. Umt m with reference to the infinity nf Jiving taingn. 
It Ift tlmrftCteriMd by tn&nynesg;, looked at without (jiatinetiort of nriribu tea which 
never <tdwrl; it, it I? ever erne; with re-epert to ifa changing mad&UtLeii, it u evanescent 
slid purudiing ;u rogaxdfl its. attributes and continuity of HiibaLanOE, ■( Is rndt/tring 
urn] htifik always manEfeat: aa a Liubjecb of knowledge it ia sill-pervading 

into farad it knows aM-thtnga; in pofat of form r it afoideii in ite own extension or, 
.iilse ; — even Kiid] ia £tre unique: natural glory oi the SOtll-"'— Amrita L-handia. 

11 He w|uo knoweth bin own self kroweth God. 1 ' — Way tn-fl j of MtittHmmact, 

The conception of God in the mind of the average man has a charm 
oF etuaivenesB that is the moat awesome and tantalising, Many have 
coimidered the mystery as insoluble and declare it beyond ihe reach of 
human thought. An ancient Hindu scripture maintains :— 

“TlUJU eanst not eee Lite seer of iseuJug, tlitMl catl-St not hear thft hearer of 
hearing, thuu canat riot najm prohond Lbo oom prclMTKter of oomprebendir^g, thou ctnsrt 
not knowthg knower of kiwiring, s '~ifr&hn.'<' , rF’urt[yw 4 i 4 Uptim^d. J, 2„ 

Sri Ramakriahna Paramahamsa used to illustrate the difficulty 
of God-knowledge by likening God to an infinite mountain of sugar 
and the sages to ants, who could not be imagined ae eating up the 
whole mountain. " Sukhdeva and other holy sages were at best ants 
of the largest sort. If we say that they were able to eat up eight 
or ten particles of the sugar, we have said enough in their favour. 
It is just as absurd to say that God the absolute has been known and 
comprehended by anybody, as it is to say that a mountain of sugar 
has been carried home by some anta to be eaten up." 

Hindu metaphysicians have always maintained that God, being 
the Knower, cannot himself be known, because the knowing subject 
can never become the object of knowledge,* But while it is true 
that Divinity cannot ha subjected to the microscope, the scalpel and 
othef similar instruments of investigation in the phenomenal world, 
ii is not beyond the human understanding to get a tolerably accurate 

* tk-0 MlUl Mllllur l H 'Philosophy ui! VfllinU,' faigca 64—71. 
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idea of divine virtues and attributes, by a carefut analysis And critical 
survey of the available facts and material 

The word God la used in several different senses by mankind, 
though* so far as we are aware, no attempt has been made by any 
philosopher or theologian to explain its different significances hi 
therto Sonic of these significations may be put down aa follows : 

U) the notion of Consciousness or Life in the abstract, taken 
as an all-pervading Essence, or Existence ; 

the idea of a Liberated Soul, arid collectively of all the 
liberated Souls, who reside above the malm of illusion, that is, 

high up above the universe of name and form, hence the Most 
High; 

(ii the notion of a kind ol creative force or principle, the ‘kuwwaf- 
■I'khajfal, 1 or Imagination ; 

(4 1 the notion of a man-like personal creator ; and 
(o) the conception of the creative logoi, that is, thoughts of the 
all-knowing, unmanifcat Essence, the Spirit of God. 

Of these, the first two are to be found in almost all Kystems of 
religion, though generally hidden behind allegory and metaphor, the 
t.hirrl is the outcome of a psychological and metaphysical analysU of 
the functions of mind, the fourth is a pure dogma of ignorant 
superstition, and the last is a peraonification of ideas, the collective 
aspect of rirtfta. As instances of the firat type, we might mention 
,,, from al and lah, the secret one/ and Brahman, the unre- 
vealed, as distinguished from Brahms, the revealed Godhead, the 
Father who cannot be known unless revealed by the Son (Luke x. 22 ). 
The Biblical c/o.him, and the Arabic itah furnish instances of the 

second, and Word, Logos, I*vara and Brahms of the fifth significance 
of God. 

As regards the significance of the words elohim and Uah. we 
may refer to the ' Encyclopedia of KeligEon and Ethics ’ (Vol vi p 
34SL which paints out: 

‘ <Tt “ '™ r d'B" fc (Identic with the rlouh at .lob) ,, a PpaUH frorn iLs lwm 
.0 be orjguift]]y a plural, and, Meed, of the earlier Semitic, U iHeb, if) m the muJogy 

"*>*"'&* si feminirte affix). Of Huh ttflfllf the 

DLbbM dohim in. a further plural, of which, carboy, tb»™ a fl po ara ta he B m ^ 
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lIig Arabic vocative at Aitofi> vk.. iUakHmma, Which thu natEv® k turitrTifl riina find the 
pratiUf&t difficulty m e?rpt&i[lmg. M 

The fact that the word Allah is traceable to two different roots 
indicates the comprehensive nature of the derivation ; it does nor 
contradict either of Lhe two views which, as will be fully shown, 
,n * later Raptor, are the two aspects of truth. As a matter of fact, 
the primary root of the word seems to be the sound represented 
hv the letter 1, the Sanskrit 5F, which is an epithet of Indra, a poetic 
personification °f Life, the bidden Light, it, consciousness. Accord- 
ins to Harold Bay ley, 

'■The word h»tfl ia equal to or AoiiJ, thd Ceitjc iiftiTifi for theA-^rj 

■LiRSu«mingry from W, lhe eternoLEI, that we thrive rar ftdjecEiw-B hah ulu>ie 
an,I M, The ftuhonjt for Holy Ea i,i. *«W, *,«!. or t, EDa, God th.1 hai 
'’ d "" d fw £ ™ r - «" AH and the Whofe. I„ apparently ,11 bn*™*,, the »orf 
mii Apij, bus been ^erl-vod from the divinely honoured aujilag | it. "* 

A7, thus, like laft, is a symbol for the hidden light divine, Mr 
Bayley has traced many words containing this simple sound, d. to 
their primitive roots, of which we need only refer to Israel here, 

" lE ]a vbviouii," writes Mr. B»yky, -that J*thwu* or - Israel' 
trcifULHitly la nnietMlag more than an historic tribfl at. Semitic; dam^wHtahjpper?, 
•:.n.| thulS Isluel, he or aho. w aometimw a j)emufiiftcat(on of the individual buu! 

ti the wHdamau, | august that the name l. W | rvaoW n mii nitimdl 
into Is, Lhe light of p ra, 'the eternal Sun which has tsiaLud for over,' i> £ 

Ibe First Cause, ‘ the principle or lieglTming vf ail thineia. * The poetic " Israel * thua 
w ejttenfli™ of the name tfem, 'Rising of Light ' and m another aenvai- 
firatton in 1 lie Divine Ksflcnce, Light, Or Co-lany in the soul, n f 

Thus, Allah is the 1 hidden dame,’ i the eternal, uncreate 
Conecioin Essence, which is manifested, mast fully and perfectly, m 
die fiaft or Eiok-m, whether we take the word to be Ai»to& or a 
cuntriction aC Al-Uah r As regards the notion of a plurality of Gods 
implied [n the epithet, it will be premature to enter into an explana- 
t ' an ^ at stage ; we shall, therefore, reserve it for a later and 


' >The t-ewt LHngiiap. (if Symbolism/ Voi. i, p. £23. 
r ' The Lmi Language of SymldSam/ Vq[, t, p . ^94. 

‘ A iUmc itself ia ttw summation of a large number of lumfooua point#. 
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more fitting occasion. Meanwhile, we may proceed with our enquiry 
into the general idea of God, 

The etymological aigni finance of the word God la not unite 
dear, hut in Old Norse or Icelandic, the oldest of the Scandinavian 
group of tongues, we find it applied to heathen deities ineuter and 
almost always plural), and afterwards charged to gud . to signify 
God r (The Imperial Dictionary), 

According to Mr, Bay ley T * the letter u was understood by the 
mystics aa meaning self-exUtent, e ns signifying the Perfect one. 
and d as representing brilliancy, lienee, in mystic philology, the 
word Gud probably moans an eternal, pelf-existent, hot hidden 
Essence of the nature of Light, i.e.. r Consciousness, which is the 
source of inner illumination. 

The Persian Khuda t is really Khwt*a, Khud implying self and a, 
from ’ Tiyirtda,' a comer, The idea is Lhal; of a self-subsisfcent being 
or substance, and express the attribute of aourcelesanete. Hence, 
the Persian conception of God is that of Consciousness or Life, which 
ia its own source, The word would have also applied to matter and 
other existing substances, no doubt, bad it not been for the fact that 
consciousness Is entitled to precedence aver them, on the ground 
that it ia necessary fur their pcreapLion. Tin- highly interesting title 
or name of Jehovah (a corruption of Jahweh. literally, the living 
Reality), + tha epithet 'J am,' is also grounded on a similar Conception 
of Consciousness or Life, and ia an instance of what ig known to 
the Jaina Philosophers aa bhatxi nikshepa.l Foe divinity being on 
inalienable attribute of life, and Life being characterised by hiring, 
God may be described aa that which ia. If we were to put these 
words in the mouth of Life, personified as God. they would become 
■ I a m.' or ‘ I am that am ,' that is, L 1 am he who Accordingly, 
we find in sovEirti! of the scriptures of the world Divinity revealing 
* I am f as its name. 


* See 'The Lust LtMgunjje of Symbolism/ Vul, i3, |jflgos 964 and JH3G, 
t See ‘The Luel L&nguug*.* uf .yymboSisrn,’ Vul. 1, p. S02 

; JFiJtflJWiin bears reference to method of naming objccta., wbith L* t»f four 
kinds as follows; 
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Sometimes when emphasis is to be laid on the indefinable nature 
of Life, 1 am becomes ' I am that 1 am/ in the Zuraaafcrran faith, 
one of the most eeeret names of Divinity i s **Ahnti u (I am). So ie 
" Ahmiyat akmi mazdm 'Ml am that I am Mazda,'. 

Irs the Old Testament, God is said to. have revealed hie name lo 
Mosea, aayrnff, J I am that 1 am," and to have directed him to tell 

the people of Israel; “'’I am’ hath seat me unto you ” (Exodus 
iii. 14). 

So. also, in the Hindu Scriptures the Lord Es known by the great 
jcietfable name of Soham A&mi" G am he who iai. , The Sanskrit 
Mad axmt' is literally, 1 1 am That 1 am .*t 

Jeaus Christ also used M I atn (with reference to Ufa when he 
™ d ' " Before Abraham was I am ” (John viii. 58), meaning- ft lam " 
waa before Abraham. Surely this ia much more than an accidental 
concurrence of thought and exp cession, and betraya a substratum of 
Hound philosophy underlying all rational systems of Religion, and, in 
, *11 probability, a common origin as well. 

It is to be Observed, however, that the original conception of 
ftodhood, as disclosed by the etymology of the divine names does not 
contain anything like the idea of a creator wit bin it; nor do we find 
within its fbur comers aught that might be deemed to countenance 
the theologian's attribution of a man-like resolving and repenting 
personality to his deity. No wonder, then, that the presen May 
thmlwra, finding the adulterated concept of modern theology in 

rensment with rational thought, have been led to reject the idea 
of god altogether. 


il i it random nik»h*p*}, e.jp,, raUing a mafl Wolf. Krishna and the Efke; 

'■ 2| wth rcfqrwwa t-j ipeeW attribute cnentally tnu»tem*i p, th* ohWt 

'.di^ ^- 1 ^, 1 , aillmt rk pi™ of wood mud in th * mme of cheas 
«*. riiLj.i i iH, Lujhopa, und ho foriJi; 

^ with totcrsflfte to Lek potantlljfty reflidimt in the tblrtg {drnvy* rtihihwpaK 

^■W', a raji/u hoti t'fijft ,■ and 

{A ' Witl5 ******& to function or ulltag , bh*va to r^knamo a 

iJewtoe .because n-r" bis performing devottof)-, 

* tkrmiad Vfl^hi I see Hjujj^b Earay u tm iPm-sia, p, I3fii, 

■ ls*ya«jia Upmfyad, ]£. 

I Bol* ■ The FcKiT3tfdrl-IIead of RclfcioJi 1 by Galyra Praflad. 

0 
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The controversy has centered itself round u sort of watch-maker 
which represents the theological conception of a creator- Just eis by 
seeing a watch one comes to the conclusion that there is a watch¬ 
maker who made it, eo by seeing the universe, the theologian jumps 
to the conclusion that there ta a man-like world-maker whose handi¬ 
work it must be. 

It has already been, established in the last chapter that the 
notion of a creation of the world is uner terminable for rational 
thought; but it has not yet been ascertained whether {hid be the 
creator of individuals or not, We shall, iherefore investigate this 
matter before proceeding any further. 

The first question which arises in connection with the idea of 
creation is, why should a creator take the trouble of making anything 
at all 7 This has been answered differently by different systems, 
One system suggests that he wonted to make the world Lecau.se 
it pleased him to do 30; another, that he felt lohely and wanted 
company ; a third, that he wanted to create beings who would praise 
his glory and worship him ; a fourth, that he did it in sport, anil so¬ 
on. But none of these answers ia to the point or satisfactory. It 
is necessary to note at the very outset that if the creator be full 
and perfect in himself, he cannot have any desires or unsatisfied 
cravings ip him ; for blissfulness,* which must be at] attribute erf 
Godbood, only means a state of consciousness in which there is 
not only a knowledge of perfection and fulness in one's own self, 


* ThueC who ascribe an^er to their god forjjt’i that anger i$. not nn attrlbutr 
of Godhuxl, since Divinity tnii&t bo pne-aa me J to be happy, iusd slneo Linger w fho 
iihtiiliefila. of happlrtsBft, aa ft only urines when Lbinga not E;app«i nit i hey ahcrplrt, 
and thereby vjpset tlH5 HjeiuELltvrium artdael^ty of the mirKl, he who >N aTlffry 

cannotbe happy at the same Lime. Mow r if It be Lruk' that the rrefitmr- jlJI 

tbinj^a, be mUdl SOO. ovory mnmieTit nt hid life, the full pamjtiUrrta of tinman ucltkadnit* 
and bln, euffiCHtlE, Httineft, by (In Lwure dencriptiun, to make uoe’i! blood l»it with 
indignation. El. would fofcLnw that EL be He an irritfibk' .pod, tUr- would hurvlly ever 
hiLV’t u n’lodhOJnVn peace of mind, ro any nothing of happineiy, rttf himself- Eful k 
heing wbu ha-R no monniTitn of happlnera, In bJa life, can hardly W uf any use to any 
one alee aft a gnU. (Jime-elf In need of happfMee, he oerEftinly l-qhhoL confer It 
on others. It foiloWH, Ihaiwffflre, that iiagir Min Have no place in lei* liDuositiou of & 
god- 
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bul an absence of all desires as well Hence, if a Cod sought pleasure 
ii' the homage oi his creatures, he could noL lie happy in himself, 
spire hi? happiness would t hen depend on the being aiul actions of 
others 

Moreover, it is a blot, on omniscience Lq sia> that it could not. 
Ibi-ese-.: thaL happiness cun Id nor be had from the company of 
nuhappy mortals How could an all*wise, omniscient Cod expect 
itmamni., miserable wretches, as moat of us undoubtedly are. to 
offer him the devotion of our bleeding hearts, particularly as we 
linow, on the authority of Deism itself, that if he had not created 
us there Would have beep no suffering; and sorrow for us? Again, 
il' the creator he omnipotent, as he is supposed to be. why should 
ii please him Lo create a world where sorrow and pain are the 
inevitable lot of his creatures ? Why should lie not make happier 
heinsra to keep him company, if company be what lie desires? 
These arc some of the objections Lo the replies pi veil by the various 
systems gf theology, and their force is only too evident to be 
ignored. 

Shall we. then, say that the creative impulse is a playful 
function of the god of heaven and earth, or the Hi, of the lord, as 
Hinduism puts it? But this, too, fails to satisfy the intellect ; for 
on this supposition creation ceases lo be the act of a responsible 
maker, and is reduced to a mechanical functioning of a faculty like 
that of imagination,, which, is not a divine function, by any means, 
m has been already seen in the previous chapter, 

it is thus clear that the idea of an anthropomorphic creator 
ih in no way Eicccptable to reason, This much argument would have 
ordinary sufficed to settle the point, but as deep-rooted prejudices 
have become associated with the notion of a personal creator, we 
shall examine the doctrine still further to lay bare the error of 
i heology 

The theologian, with his notions of an anthropomorphic 
Architect of the world, thinks that souls are made by fl god to inhabit 
the dwell tnfrs of flesh which he also makes for thorn. This amounts 
to saying that each arid every soul is created there and then to 
inhibit an organism as it fs made, so that it is in no way responsible 
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for its being, condition and environment,, having bad no maimer 
■of' hand "in their d e-signing and making. Thus, tf n soul is born 
ignorant h it is not its fault ; for il was so created by its gbd, Llut the 
question tet; why should an omnipotent creator create ignorant souls 
and then be constantly sending down prophets and saviours for their 
enlightenment, and suffer contradictory doctrines to be circulated 
amongst them, so that, ordinarily, it should be wi'il nigh iinr>Ot rdble 
to know the truth? This by no mean? fill, for the crowning net 
cl this comedy of errors, we are told, will Lak-.~ place on the 
Judgment Day, when the same just and omnipotent, god will .sir 
in judgment to judicially determine and pronounce ufhon the errors 
and shortcominKs of men, and will punish or reward them acvoj ding 
to their deeds, and lol the rewards and punishments shall be 
eternal. It would further seem that, the plea of ignorance would 
not be allowed, so that a soul could not plead that tiic understanding 
which it had forayed faded to prove to ecs satis fine Eton tha£ the 
teaching oJ Muhutnmad the Prophet, was entitled lo groutsi credence 
than the doctrine of Christ, rhe Son, or cby », r*<i ! And whip 
of him who dies m his mother’s womb ? Alas f even lie must appear 
to be punished or rewarded qu the Judgment lJav, and fo he senr 
to heaver. or hell, fur there is no ihird plahc !'ot souls to gu lo 
in the cosmogony of popular rhi-wm Why should il be sent to 
one placet rather than the oL In-r seems to be a matter of pure 
arbitrary will* in I he absence of' any rules for I.Iil j exercise of a 
judicial discretion. BuL Lius is stalliciently absurd lo be acceptable 
to reason. With due respect to our beloved brethren who put 
their faith En these doctrines, we are constrained to observe that 
notions such as these might have passed tor good sense or sound 
philosophy in the dark days of rhe medieval period, but that in the 
present state of human civilization intelligent people have a right 
to expect consistent reason rather than a torrent of chaotic speech 
from those who set themselves upas the spiritual teachers of men. 

Ik this as it may, the main point is. whether it id reasonable 
to ascribe the creation of souls lo a god? As to this the following 
argument, it is hoped, might suffice to cure us of our mad infatuation 
fbr the notion especially for the notion of creation of .simple 
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substances, which cannot be deemed to be otherwise ;hnn a* etem&Jly 
m nature 

if 9ou] is spirit, either the creator manufactures*it out of his 
ii'.vn body, for he is Raid to he pure spirit,' or out of a lump of 
spiritual ‘clay 1 which he might po$$esa “ But, hi the fii&L ease, 
eflC ^ tifistad soul would go to reduce the being of the deity which is 
nhtiurd, since the deity is unchanging and immutable : and in the 
si.vnud. that jq, on the assumption that (he supposed maker is pqa- 
seaaad of a lump of spiritual ‘ day 1 from which he manufactures 
•^j1,h, this lump of spiritual day ' must be either composed of atoms, 
iji b(? non-atomistic in, its nature If the former, then each spiritual 
utom ■ 4 already in existence as a spirit, and rhe attribution of its 
CiTGfltion i.o -i god it; purdy gratuitous. Nor can it be maintained that 
the great, fashioner of things forms spirits by combining several 
atom,.' d‘ rin:- spiritual stuff ; roc spirit is a simple substance. On 
the latter hypothesis that the spiritual day 1 is non-atomislic in its 
struct lira—it would rjd: be potable to break it up into smaller splits, 
k'l' chat would be inconsistent with the nature of the puftstance Itself, 
-lln- only other hypothesis of a creation frum 'nothing 1 is not 
miaaJhJe m philosophy. The nature of apirii b evident from the 
bjitare or (jrod, whoia seii. to be a spirit and uncreate, Now, since 
m nature of substances doea not. vary to suit individual beliefs, it 
iblhv.Vd thaL if spirit is uneriate in the ease of God it must be so 
in nil other cases. Hence, all the souls are eternal and uncreate, 
wets ae]fauh|istorit 

It will pay u. 4 more than we may be prepared! to acknow] edge 
at this stpKe to know that so far as the attributes pertaining to the 
aufeuiic? of hdnp are concerned, divinity can differ in no particular 
ffuti: any ordinary soul ; tor juntas gold is gold gj| over the world, whe- 
:l ;' ! wo Came Hdoriy ii in c In Himalayas or i he prairies of North A me 
|,; -' lL- si: ' b spirit never anything else but spirit howsoever and w heresy 
i-y riL .hj Jouiid, Hina, no difference Is possible between things formed 
"ffiH 1 and the same substance, except with reference to the element of 

' tl Lq W filth noticing that it fa simply impcwibla for a «*l, that te to my, Mmpt* 
intllv^uuHty 4>r bring, u> ffiyidu ]L:fJ£. wine u !«im|ik- -ubtiipuv ia not ]fclik to 
!ir dwuptwn* having no parts which might Tic wanted off from another. 
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impurity which may bo found to bo adhering tonne individual and not 
to another And this is precisely the difference between God and man, 
the one beini' pure, spirit, fully evoked out into perfect ion, and the 
oxVti: dffliV ditetv&ft m tine ftttta of ain and un cl eanli ness. H m ee ia God 
thoidm!, of perfection for the imagination of man, whose inner essence 
is no Jess pure and divine and also uncreate than that of Him whom 
he worships to attain salvation 

We must now ascertain if Divinity can be said to be the maker of 
bodies. Here also theology haa nothing more than the old analogy of 
a watch-maker to advance in support of its doctrine, and nothing to 
4 g v i n reply to the objections that arisa against it To begin with, how 
is it that so much precious time is wasted in the course of gestation ? 
An almighty god decides to makfl a being, taut why is hia order not 
obeyed at once l Again, the good lord decides to make the being, but 
the latter comes to an end in many in stances in a'foetal condition The 
question is. Js the miscarriage of the divine effort due to the action ot 
some other power, or is the lord god supposed to change his mind in 
the middle of the proem of manufacturing ? If the former, we are 
landed in further difficulties, because the destroying power is apparent 
]y more powerful than the citsator, as it can override his commands, li 
the latter, the divine maker must be taken to be a whimsical, capri 
cious, changeable being, wanting in force of character and dignity, and 
devoid of respect for his own decrees. Thus, in the one case the 
attempt of the creator fella on account of his impotence, and in riie 
other, owing to his fickle-minded ness. This is quite sufficient Lu show 
that the idea of creation is altogether an untenable one The evidence 
or appearance of design, which ia the strongest argument in favour of 
the theory of creation, is more than counter-balanced by the evidence 
of sin perfections all round 

If the pious theologian would only reflect on the problem calmly, 
he would soon perceive that his explanation that God is the maker of 
the body—does not tally with his own notion of the dignity of his Su¬ 
preme Being, whom he thus hastily puts at the beck and call, not only of 
every virtuous couple buL of all those who sip in adultery, fornication 
and incest as welt. If God unequivocally condemns—and theology assure.; 
us ttaai he does certain departures from the rode of sexual purity 
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laiti down by him, how can he he accredited with the creation of 
children ushered unto being in violation of his own commandments and 
laws ? To make him bles=i and fructify the very act which he emphatic- 
Htlj\ condemns is to put him in the category of maniocs and tmhea. 
The theologian might now take refuse behind the angels, and maintain 
that they are responsible for the making 1 of the body, but the .angels 
only do the will of thr - Father.' so that the making of the child in 
every case of adultery, fornication and incest must be sanctioned 
by him, 

Besides, It will be interesting to know how the lord makes a 
Lady with his hands, like any ordinary labourer or without them, 
l, L'd, by a mere word of command ? If we now say that he makes it 
with ! is hands, then an infinity of hands are required to make all the 
infinity of bodiefl of all kinds of living beings, in the entire universe ; 
h a this is absurd, since he can only be all hands" and nothing else cm 
this hypothesis, Neither ig the dignity oi a god enhanced or made 
manifest by his keeping his hands constantly for the full period of 
embryonic growth, in such unholy places as some of the wombs in 
such cases at least where the female doss not resent the advances 
o' the male after conception- must necessarily be. The other alter 
native; in-equally untenable, since there rs no connection nf cause and 
effect between the word of fi god and the making of an organism. 

Furthermore, if an outside agency were to create the body, it 
would not be an organism but n manufactured article : for its making 
would proceed fitsm periphery to centre. Hence, it is impossible for 
1.1 n.J himself to make an organism unless from within, ill which cuse 
he would huve Lo become the ' soul 'of the creators itself : but that 
would he fata] to the position taken up by Deictic theology 

Further jell set ion enables us Lo perceive that [.lie creation of the 
physical organism can be ascribed to the agency of a god. only in one 

' A'.icurdiHl? tn more ailvftmwd tbMlfeglmTUi Gorl bps ncn luuidy tat ah 

I This HfEiirneni eiI^v disposes at tin untenable notion that Gnd’a «K«My 19 
nijhsjn'l tot Ctvs itOHlj? of nil ch&c 14 dpnp under' tile sun. We then have God fitil only 
UiHfivirif iri'iAHh, gierminatir^ seeds, ant] manufacturing mUk m the mummariea tif I hi* 
ftirAilL'i but aLeu mttking'such unsrtjcbtSy^ tlltby thjngH an pue r HeJi^a, urine arnl Jsscee 
In in.' liurnftuantl ftriinujf organism & f But thi„ is too ridiculous to hp entertained. 
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of the two follow ini? ways: either he start* with the soul as a 
centre and then plasters it over with matter, or makes the body, 
in the first instance, in the same way as u man makes a house, 
and ww ■ in the aou.1 to inhabit it. Hut in either case, the soul 
would be unable to act through the body or to feel its affections 
sa lts own, since the warmth of actual intimacy would be lacking 
in both cases* In order that the soul should ftiel with the body it 
imirL constantly expand with its growing size, ao that at each moment 
of development there should be a complete harmony between the 
tenement and its tenant The phenomenon of growth does not 
imply the plastering over of the soul with matter, nor does it resem¬ 
ble the occupation of a ho use by its leasee ; it is the result of absorp¬ 
tion and assimilation of the necessary material by the ' tenant' him¬ 
self One has only to look at the process of growth and development 
of organic beings be convinced of this fact, It follows* therefore, 
that the phywear organism cannot possibly be made unless the .soul 
itself becomes the builder thereof. The only other alternative [eft to 
didst! t- theology is to flay that God only super vines the making of the 
body, but this also involves thu acknowledgment of the soul's cauacity 
to make its own body, since we cannot train stones into masons, 
Heaidc^, when we Took at the cii#m of ma!formation ami deformity, to 
say nothing of those instances in which the.child dies before birth, 
and of the inequalities of the material bodies in respect of physical and 
mental capacities, the conclusion that the making of the body cannot 
be the work of a perfect and impartial architect becomes irresistible 
and unavoidable. These difficulties vanish from our path the moment 
we recognize the soul to be its own God, and the maker o: it.q own 
body. Thus, while, on the one hand, the tenet—that God makes the 
body-,- loses not a tittle of its true, philosophical import, the imperfec 
tiona of the body and Inequalities of surroundings, circumstances and 
conditions, on the other, are accounted for by the mechanical nature 
of the nrocess and the differences of ' seeds " and 1 wombs' arising 
from the influence of past karmtm of the soul, 

Apart Emm the above, the theologian's notion of a reviving 
and repenting Supreme Being, making things and then repenting of 
doing bo is unentertalnabie on the additional ground of being in 



diametrical opposition to the idea of perfection, which is the essential 
attribute of Divinity. We are liable to err because of our imperfect tons, 
but he who is Eternal and Omniscient, and to whom the past* the 
present and the future art 1 like an open booh, does not need experience 
to Leach him wisdom The following from the ” Psychic: Phenomena"'' 
h relevant to the subject under consideration : - ■ 

We urc Ed accustomed 60 befi^c uf th* ' Gstd-lik* h-hson 1 uvath which man m 
i-hiJiiwEd, that, Hit position tfc*t the flubjectlva mind— the soul—of mun ie iftCflpabto 
'■I t'Ki ivisinff-rfiiiU LUlcil.i'Jrt, in whftt Wt) njuTirrl jih I ho hi^litnc form of rvsiaorLmg, tttdem-w, 
■.ii lii 'i jfEufici•, to ho u Urna iitioTi oJ. tfou jrt<• ■ 31 hcI mil power of the soul, und itnratUritfbGiDl 
^ifh what we have t»eo aecuatomotl Lu rE^arrl ns the highest flttrlbiitda of human 
iriti 'lliffutice r Bol il moment 3 !!, reflection will ifovtlop Lhi- fue l chut thin jipfutrent 
limitation rsf power iu r in ruality, ii God-Ilk* attribute of in End. Goh 

liimi!M'ir ainnol. i-efti&jn inductively, Inductive reasajh pro^tupiMHPS An inquiry, it 
-■H'-urdi ufti'j' kiKnwhHljro, tin effort to arrive? at correct tltceluskitta rii^fdilijj KomothEng - 
'i| which wi! lire ii.tuh-hui T.» supfxcsc God to an enquirer, a nenker After t nowlodgie, 
tiv (■Inik' proraaaeHi of rHiHdtininp, in u. conception of the Deity which negative# his 
mnniaiiienw. and tnewiim mfmiLc? Intel I nice by purely finite standard, Fnr om 
h'liisUNl 1 God-liko rewon’ is of the earth, earthy, It in the noblest attribute of the 
hAilD mtnd, iLibime, but it is e-spctally finite. It is the outgrowth of an objective 
PSiUlDIUlB, " 

VIhat is said of the finite processes of reasoning also holds good 
ut experience, so that a bungling, blundering creator cannot possibly 
In' i Hgarded as an Omniscient God. The perfection of God which must 
he full mail re^pcetaiB, thins, incompatible with the notion of a resolving 
a 1 'd repen tin g del ty, creating w retc h ed, i gnor ant wea k I i ngs of humanity, 
and insisting on their offering him the devotion of their bleeding; and 
unconvinced hearts The true Godhead, therefore, must consist of a 
Kemp; or beings, who have risen above the weaknesses of the passiotr 
ate human nature which modern theol&gv attributes toils deity. 

For the same and similar reasons. Divinity can have also nothing 
Eu do with what is called the management of the world. To what 
earthly or, for the matter of th&L even heavenly -purpose can he 
whose having i.n the purest Expression of bat in ess constitute himself a 
manager of the world ? Governorship and holiness, surely, do not go 
well together, however much a liattermg tongue might delight in 
describing certain kings as holy ; for holiness is not constituted by 
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virtuous deeds, which mark the limit of a householder's dharma ipro¬ 
per conduct, and only begins with aftn.n^aso (world-renunciation), 
Hence, no one who has not turned his hack on the world —and ha who 
actually governs it cannot he said Lo have done so- is entitled in be 
considered holy. 

As Tor the ranker's purpose, it mu-it surely be in the nature of a 
rnarfi's nest if even with his omnipotence he has not been able to 
overcome the obstacles in his paLli by this time : or the fault must lie 
with his omniscience if it lia-i failed to warn him that lie n thinking: of 
achieving if a bit too short. Neither do the facts speak much in favour 
of the quality c>F omnipotence supposed to h't enjoyed by this Supreme 
Ruler of the worlds. For what shall we think of a police officer i f he fail to 
stretch hi* hand to protect a man knowing that a robber ingoing to kill 
him the next moment- Tp punish the guilty is certainly just, hut should 
we justify the constable who stands by and docs nothing to save the 
victim 'l And, if it would be unpardombly wrong in an ordinary low- 
paid constable to behave in this manner, how much worse would it be 
in a being who is all-knowing and omnipotent to allow such an outrage 
to be perpetrated 7 If we do not refuse to look the facts in the face, we 
shall perceive that life is only too full of calamities and catastrophes, 
most of which could certainly bo avoided if nature were under the 
guidance of an all-knowing, all-powerful and merciful god As Mr. Joseph 
McCabe tersely puts It in hia Bankruptcy pi" Religion {p 34f. 

IJ Wh*t would you think -of the parent *n tin would Ftand by and veu hin rieught^r 
yTpadJy uutrsgud, while fully fthle f,u prcVe-IlL ir.Ami would yvU fcH 1 r^rijncilarf it 
lh.e fatiar jjfuved to you th&t his iJau^titur hull offended hf.s- ilufiiLEy in ^onu: Vh'uy ?" 

Torrential downpours in oceans and deserts when a timely drop is 
elsewhere needed to avert a widespread famine, wholasal9 destruction! 
of life, regardless of age, sex and innocence, by pestilence and sword, 
extensive devastations by earthquake and flood, citiisine; untold suffer¬ 
ing to living beings—all bear powerful witness to their causation being 
determined by natural law, but not by a Supreme Merciful Intelligence, 
able to crush all opposition, of any kind whatsoever, from his path 

Our conclusion, then, is that the notion of the Supreme Being ns a 
Governor of the universe is as baseless and irrational aw the wild 
conjecture (hat divinity consists in the creation of a world 



We must now turn our attention to the popular misconception 
about the immateriality of spirit which is, as often as not taken to 
mean a denial of all substantivcness to it. That the idea of absolute 
immateriality is contradicted everywhere by nature, needs no demon¬ 
stration ; for that which exists must have a concrete existence which 
is unthinkable apart from substantivenesa ot some kind or other 
It ia impossible to conceive even consciousness apart from a substra¬ 
tum of aubetantlveness. It may lie that we atoll never learn what 
the substance of consciousness is like, but to consider it as an 
existence without substantiveneaB simply out of the question 

The word ' spirit ' seems to have furnished a license for all sorts of 
rabid and fanciful speculation to unphilosophical theologians of the 
middle ages, and even Way the vast majority of our race seem quite un¬ 
certain as to its precise sipnificance. As a ennaequonceof thus philosophi¬ 
cal obscurity which has gathered round the word, the term spirit 

hits become a prolific source of error and dispute. The truth is that 
by the immateriality of spirit intellect understands., not that which is 
devoid of all substratum of ^ubstaiitiveneas, but fhut which is not 
matter in the popular sfense Hence. it ia repugnant to intellect to 
main loin even a god to he devoid of all substsntivem^ whatsoever 
The idea of space-occupation, in the cage of spirit is to be under¬ 
stood in the same way as that in which light occupies space As 
the light of a lamp exists in srwe, but does not olfer obstruction to 
other lights in ill □ mining hence occupying, the same space, so dots 
spirit, being finer than light itself, occupy space in an interpenetrat¬ 
ing manner, that is to say, without obstructing -anything else. 


Thif following from the pen Dr. Bwrin SEdla i«w Normal and Abnormal 
IVv Imloirv- JJ. fi&> iB wtevsnt to tl* pnim under cDWdHerjitiiffl >- u 1 Mi»> not Pn m .jJ 
njhHiwuwew hesumu klnrtof matter norms form uf itiateiM aubston™ the miatteutH* 
tft which we Ho ntrt IV. »( kflbw V Sueh was tta V'* h.v a 

wh B nhfthwrfin*sB!(t)fliindLtigtbBdlir«^nwin kind between physical unrt ptfchwai 

facts. "That Mtffiii he 1 I answered, ' h, u fc thm that, AiitaUni'*. // ilrt'er be dif- 

M i Vm „d nySU nwt huv ihf prupertifib u£ molttjf i it will in* w ' matter ti>tall>' HUffi'em. 
.n kind from that rtudfed by U*e For the ' matter 1 of physical mb***? 

a'uunffltlaLly urns uf vxtetwUin ; a matter, however that wclipta ™ &p 6 ^ \a i±ti 
eriKtencc aito^ther fflTfesent In kind from that rrf esttmaled thin K H, and M«rtainfr 
jju > matter" for the physicist " 
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Ihe Jde& oL infinity in relation to divinity ia the next to demand 
oiu attention. It is soitietljnes surmised that a pure &piri1 is an 
al I-pervading existence: but the- idea is riot in consonance with reason 
in any sense. For none of the two ways in which we can conceive 
the existence of a pure spirit that is, as an individual being, or u 
qrn-Eility or essence can ever make him physically coincide with 
boundless apace, Aa regards the former, if Is sufficient Lo suy that 
our conception oi a living bring is so radically different Irons the 
.notions we have oi apace, that it would be an act of self-deceiving 
legerdemain on the part of fantasy to imagin'- their coinciding 1 in 
reaped □! physical extension. Tilts objection also holds good with 
regard to the oirmi-presence of Divinity as an essence, which is 
lurLhor inadmissible on the ground that it is not in the nature of a 
metaphysical abstraction to enjoy general pervasion in the spatial 
However choice the words that might be used to describe 
it^ conception in our minds, howsoever elegant the phrases we might, 
employ in alluding to it, the fact remains Lhat our notion of the 
"uaht.y of consciousness is a metaphysical abstraction, out and out, 
audits as unthinkable as a fldf-subsist mg substance as matter apart 
horn the multitude of atoms which really and truly represent all that 
nature acknowledges to be valid in our notion of materiality. And* 
U nature does not allow matter to have a wider pervasion than the 
limits of a solitary atom, will it allow consciousness to extend its 
dominion beyond the four corners of the souL ? The metaphysician 
who hopes to steal a march on this wide-awake ‘divinity' through 
thetort dona by-paths of convenient unifications and purely wordy 
abstractions, may learn once for ail that he can never succeed in 
turning the order of things in nature upside down, but only in 
perverting his own mental vision to regard what is crooked ns 
-straight 

A slight trimming of the wick of ipteljectualism will enable 
uv. to perceive, though we might continue lo wear the coloured 
spectacles ol prejudice, that even thia pervasion which as secured 
by means of what might be termed the mind-be fogging shells of 
reason predetermined to unreasoning bias, is not whut we have 
been aspiring for all along, fulling short, as it does, by far, of the 
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aimed at pinnacle of absolute omnipresence, conceived to be— rightly 
or wrongly, it matters not bow an essentia) element in the copu- 
!ution of divinity. For the pervasion of couBdousnegs is limited «j 
cernacioua substance which do^s not com p rise matter. The dsasb 
iic&tion of substance in the following tabulated form.will hr useful 
aii illustrating thin point i'ur the benefit tu those not ha vim. expert 
familiarity with the science of mental abstract ion 14m 

Substance 

' 

jf ™ . 1 

CuriFcious substance Unconscious substance, 

tapiritj i e., matter, ether, etc. 

A glance here suffices to show that conscious substance is only 
a part of the genus substance and, therefore, cannot be identical with 
11 lienee, even tf it were possible by dome method, of intellectual 
jugglery to convert metaphysics ; =nto physics by treating a pure 
abstraction as 11 concrete reality, the diminution between genus and 
apeeics would not permit the levelling of all differences en Uot\ 

It is thus evident that the idea of divine omni-presence is 
unente runnable in a physical sense. 

To understand the true nature of the type of infinity ascribed to 
conaeiouanees, it is well to bear in mind that the word infinity is used 
in three different senses, namely, firstly, in the sense of bdundleiUDesB, 
m the case [d' Space ; secondly, of numerical immensity, which 
signifies the countle&aneas and Inexhaustibility of number, as in the 
due of momenta of Time, or particles of matter; and, thirdly, of 
limit! esaness of Knowledge, or Thought, bo utterly devoid of anything 
i n the nature of limits or boundary walls as to be incapable of being 
CTTvJ&red finite by any manner of means, 

Now, wo have already Keen that the divine infinity is not ol the 
fii'dl, type ; and the second type is inappropriate to an individual, since 
-mi fine can be said to be infinite, in the numerical sense of the word. 
This leaves us with the third kind atone, which, however, isthe actual 
type of infinity appertaining to divinity 

The infinity of Godhood is proved by the very nature of a pure Spirit, 
the conscious substance, free from all kinds of impurities in which the 
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unemancipated souk are involved : and the infinity of the substance of 
consciousness is apparent from the foot that it is endowed with the 
rower to know all things. Now, because knowledge ia capable of infinite 
<*(j»n*ron al!li ““Pi'tude, and contains the germ of infinity in it se ll 
consciousness cannot but be Infinite by nature Hence, the purest form 

“ C0nsn ™ ane “ nlust be «*to*ed with perfect omniscience, that is 
I 0 :.ay, with knowledge uni imite : by Time or Space. 

It IS not to he supposed that the denial of the spatial tvpeuf infini¬ 
ty to divimty tn anyway detracts from the hoi mess or perfection of 
a Ur, me Being : on the contrary, the expression would lie deprived of 
Its true meaning if applied to one who is diffused all over Holiness 
and perfection, it will beseen, have no dependence on boundlessness 
ofsue-elKl dthoae of a gigantic stature will all be perfect and 
hul.r but on freedom from impurities of feitnaoa, that is. sin The 
reason for the attribution of omni-presence to Divinity is to he found 
in the tendency of the human mind which delights in the empiovment 
of exaggerating metaphor. Recant.- the quality „f omniscience 
enables its possessor Co know all thinjfe of all times and 

he .1 uere, present everywhere. A metaphor like this has only 
to become: sufficiently known to be rid of the irksome den,anti on 
understanding, latent in the accompanying qualifying phrase, when 
the un-initiated are sure to interpret it in a strictly literal sense 
Clement is decidedly nghtwhen with reference to Ihe theologian's blun- 

X ' * P °TS W1 ' " Tl,ey »«•« by what is paid 
m the book of Wisdom ; Me pervades and passes to all bv reason of 

his purity ; a,nee they did not understand that this was said «f wisdom 

which was the first of the creations of (hid " (Ante Nicenc Christian 
Library, YqL xii 274', 

We must now endeavour to ascertain whether omniscience and 
bl,^ he actually the attributes of divinity, a 3 they are said to be As 
to this only a little reflect™ is necessary to perceive that they both 
appertain to the nature of the individual soul, and, therefore cannot 

but appertain to -iodlioorl which stands for the perfection of the 
In rjian. 

. ’ l 15 liefc,f,ecEioT1 tn that i* assured 

bi lbe racL that the tfral b pure crnisciousitts* whose function i* tt> 
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know, and because all things are know able by nature, Cowsck>usne&s 
being the very nature of the substance of the soul; and all things 
being know able by nature, omniscience, full and perfect, must bp 
predicated jii respect oF tlie essential nature of each and every 
Individual Heady assent will be lent to this proposition by any one 
who will give full effect to the fact that all things me know able by 
nature, which means not that there is nothing unknown to us today, 
but that that which will never he known by any one ul all is non 
existent; for that which will never be known to any one will neveT 
be known, much less proved, to be existing, and without strict 
proof existence cannot be conceded in favour of anything whatsoever. 
It is not even permissible to hold that the 1 unknowable f signifies an 
Agglomeration of a certain number of attributes some of which may 
never be known ; for we shall never have any reason whatsoever for 
alleging the existence of any of those unknowable attributes, 
beyond a wilful refusal to lie reasonable. Thus, there is no escape 
from the position that all things are knowahte. 

Now, since the natural properties of a substance are to be found 
in all its units or individuals, it is obvious that what is kpown to 
one individual is capable of being known by all others. It follows 
Irom this that if there be an infinity of ideas, each of which is known 
to only om individual at a time, die consciousness of each and every 
soul is potentially able to know the whole infinity of them. Hence, 
each and every soul is potentially omniscient, that is to say, the 
consciousness of every living being is endowed with the capacity to 
know all things, unlimited by Time and Space. There is nothing to 
be surprised at in this conclusion, since knowledge merely means a 
^tiiteof consciousness, which, being an affection or modification of the 
substance of its being, is felt by the soul. This amounts to saying 
that the soul is made of pure intelligence, in different language, the 
j£m is a pure embodiment* of knowledge. 

The soul ia also endowed by nature with infinite perception, thal 
in Lo 3 ay, the power of infinite perception is inherent in the very 

For ft further e^jhlkOBtiora of tfoc subject, ae? 7>.- Keipne* nf Thought tsy Ihc 
present writer. 
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nature of every soul. I’o realise the full import of what this 
signifies it in only necessary t.o understand the nature of percep¬ 
tion which h the moat wonderful phenomenon of all. For the 
* very moment one opens one's eyes half the visible world 
stands before one, plowing With light and colour \ This is 
perception but let us pause for a moment to aak ourselves : 
how is the miracle effected ? Doo.’ the outer show get Into our 
befog in its entirety, in some way. to become visible to lls? 
No. certainty not t for only some tine currents of visitations 
coming from without, are known to pass through the eyes,. 
View-a, t.hc-n, the Individual consciousness itself paae out of the 
eyes to stand in the midst of the fascinating panorama? No, 
even this is impossible; nor would it explain perceptions if 
Lrue, for by merely making the perceiving faculty stand in the 
mirJ.^L of things we are no nearer the act of perception, is 
it not the greatest wonder, then, that the soul can perceive 
things without moving nut of its place and merely through the 
medium of certain" very line kind of vibrations that reach it 
“ * through the eye? The fact is that perception only occurs 
through modification qJ 1 the perceiving ego, und is nothing hut 
a kind of modification :a state of consciousness) uf Eta being* 
The ' Sternal stimulus itself plays I ml r minor part in the 
psychological function: it merely evokes characteristic response 
or resonance Ln the const 1 i&qs substance. provided the latter 
attend to it. For if the perceiving faculty be otherwise engaged 
the incoming stimulus remains quite unproductive of result*. 
It is thus obvious that perception is an affection of the ego, 

A feeling evoked or provoked in its being, that is, a state set 
up in its substance, by interaction between u and the imom- 
ir.g excitation. Now, if the reader -vill realms that the in¬ 
teraction between the perceiving consciousness ami the incoming 
excitation does not occur all over the surface or substance of being 
of the ego, hut only in an infinitesimally small and microscopical 
spot '.namely, the point where the subtle external vibrations of 
light, passing along the fine optic nerve and the still finer filaments 
of nervous matter that connect that nerve with the soul-substance, 
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cuintia in contact with the soalb he will bfl able w form eome idea 
of the incalculable infinity of perception that will he realized if 
the aoul’Skibatance become excited ail over tta being, at one and 
the same time This is why Hejigicm. describes the emancipated 
soul a> invested with infinite knowledge and infinite rienception, 
among ocher divine attributes. 

Secondly r as regards happiness, it mmat be obvious to every 
thinking being that if pain were ail essential part of Lhe nature of 
tilt: soul, vain would be our desire for the joy of Gods, But 
that it is not, is proved by the fact that its causation is always 
due to the presence of' Factors externa! to the soul itself. If. will 
be seen that pleasure and pain are both in the nature of an affet 
tion or modification of the aou), si nee nothing corresponding to 
the® hag ever been known to exist in the external wbrld. and also 
cilice nothing but une's own states or affections can be felt by an 
individual. What seeifts to happen is that an Rgre&able modifica¬ 
tion of the soul'Subatanca occasions a feeling of pleasure while uj 
opposite kind of sensation arista from a disagreeable affection. Both 
pleasure and pain are transient for thin reason, the latter [sting 
mostly the lot of living beings in the world, aptly described a3 
the Vain of Tenra Even the little pleasure that is to be had here 
is oh! .lined nfror such a lot of worry and trouble, and ia generally 
productive ol' so much suffering, that it is no exaggeration to say 
that it is born in pain and ends in tears, Beside: gratification 
only goes to augment the craving, and lust invariably leads w 
anguish on the impairment of the sen sea. as in old age. Thus, if 
^(^gratification tr the only form of pleasure to be found in 
nature, perfection 01 happiness is ngl be thought oI in connection 
with the soul. Fortunately, however, there in another kind of joy 
which is posable for living beings and of which thy: are almost 
wholly ignorant This consists Sn the naLural 'pulsation uf pure 
rf.-light, which being the very nature of the soul becomes an insepar¬ 
able companion of it th. moment an individual establishes himself 
fully in his own pure Self. 

If we wish to understand the nature of Bliss which is the 
attribute of Gods, we must analyse the idea of joy first, as it 
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differs from bliss only in degree To begin with, we must distinguish 
between pleasure and joy. The former h merely a gratification 
of the ^nwa, thug, fleeting and short-lived some delight lasting 
Torn time and then ceasing iImperial Dictionary. The word pleasure, 
when unqualified, expresses less excitement, or happiness, than 
delight, or joy. Pleasure, thus, is an affair of the senses, and its 
actual experience is confined to the time during which they are 
m contact with their objects, #. 9lt food is palatable and toothsome 
only so long ns the glands of taste are In actual contact with it. 
but not when the act of eating is over and it has passed into 
the stomach, Joy, on the contrary, is an emotion and has the 
element of freedom in it. It is a state of gladness or exulta¬ 
tion, and Indicates exhilaration of spirits In religious terminology,, 
it signifies a state of being at once glorious and triumphant, as in the 
passage : 

11 Who tor the joy that was set before Win endured U>l crus* ” i n^h. sii. 

In order to have a full grasp of the idea of joy. we must 
consider some actual instance in which it arises; for then alone 
we shall be able to understand its proper significance. 

Let us take the case of the school-boy who has appeared in 
Eds annual examination, and who hears of hta success and feels joy 
at Lhe news. The question ia. whence dues his Joy arise ? What 
in different language, occasions the exhilaration of spirits in him? 
If we analyze the mental change, effected by the news, we shall 
find that it is not the newa itself, nor the news of the success, 
but the certainty thereof which la clearly the occasion of kite 
emotion. For if the news be not authentic, the proper feeling of 
exultation cannot be evoked, notwithstanding the highly agree¬ 
able nature of the information Joy, then, b a state of the mind 
which has its roots in mental conviction, in other words, in faith 
Pleasure, it will be seen, at a glance, docs not depend on faith 
at all, for it is not an emotion and does not spring from a mental 
conviction. 

Again, the boy leele joyous solely and simply because some¬ 
thing lasting has been achieved, for he is assured that he shall 


not have to appear for that, particular ox a imitation any more In 
the future. Hih 1 bondage,' m sso far, at least, aa that particular 
task i ■* concerned, is now over for ever. Joy, thus, is a state 
of exhilaration which Is manifested in consequenceof mme last¬ 
ing and permanent good, i.e., by the removal of some fetters 
froin the soul. The idea of pleasure cannot here keep pace, in 
any sense, with that of joy ; for, while true joy is the sense 
uf permanent freedom from some Irksome liability or limita- 
tioii, and, for that reason an emotion, pleasure is only tempo¬ 
rary, and conveys no idea of freedom in its unqualified im¬ 
port. 

Whether we apply this principle to the case oF the merchant 
who accumulates a vast fortune, to that of the field-marshal who. 
laden with the booty and honours of war, retraces his steps home 
wards, to that of the lover who hears the softly-whispered 'yes' 
from the lips of bia beloved, or to any other case of success, the 
result is the same. In each and every instance, the emotion of 
joy springs up in consequence of the belief that never again need the 
same thing he striven for. The sense of freedom from future 
straining and striving, therefore, fa the direct and immediate cause 
of joy. 

Man in the world is like a big school-boy in a big school, and has 
to pass many examinations in his life. At each examination which ho 
passes successfully some fetters are removed from his soul, and so he 
feels joy at the idea of his increasing - freedom. As the school-boy 
nuts his hooks aside on leaving his school, so would he put aside his 
discriminative intellect on leaving the world, if he has been successful 
in his trials. 

Can we, then, possibly form a correct estimate of the in¬ 
tensity of joy which our ' sc hod-boy 1 will feel, when he acquires 
not only all the learning that there is to be taught in our 
worldly schools, but exhausting all the categories of the discri¬ 
minative intellect masters that very faculty itself V Who can 
gauge the depth of the feeling, or rather the emotion, of freedom 
which such an one, who has mastered all knowledge Find annihilat¬ 
ed all doubts, will feel m hfa email cipaced state 7 Its estimation 
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or measurement ^ is surely beyond the intellect, for it is an emo¬ 
tion, and the intellect does nut pretend to deal with emo¬ 
tions It can only be described feebly by language which avowed¬ 
ly follows the intellect, and dothes itR concepts? in words. 
Hence, the utmost that can be wid in describing bliss is that it 
ia a beatific state of being in which joy wells up En the soul, as 
wave upon wave of pure ecstasy„ in unceasing succession, which* 
yet, is no succession, in the sense, in which that word is commonly 

used by men ! 

From the foregoing analysis it is obvious chat pure joy is a state 
which is not created temporarily by the absorption of any external 
material, but which is inherent in the very nature of the soul, and 
comes into mani testation by the removal of fetters from it >iow the 
permanent success af man. in some particular enterprise, removes an 
Idea of want from the soul and lifts it out, ns it were, of the slough of 
despond into which it was thrown by virtue of the desire for attaining 
that particular purpose. Its fetters, thus, consist of the ideas of 
want, i.t., desires, which it has collected about itself ’and as each idea 
<j[ want, or desire, is replaced by one of fulness and success, it me* 
triumphant and exultant in its peal inherent glory, and leaps for pure 
joy 

The word delight itself, if analyzed, conveys a very accurate idea 
of the feeling of joy It is a compound word, made up of the Latin 

■ Fi-elingK Tiattttti]]y ontiMt differ Emm wi* nn^har Iiiiwititntiv^ 1 . *\mv they an 
1|-h|,• in Lbt'Lr nature slEkI eonnul be measured: Like magnltudeai JJul they dill kv in point 
„t m L,. i,hk. i.hiU is, qualitatively. a*. rUlfcreritoalwunH, nf the ahadu« nf:i particular r.mt. 
The iottmeity of b purtioular feeling depends on the grater nr Jllsil eKCliwirm tit nil uibvr 
.•^nsatLunji. kdecw tml timctiunH from die mind, faff the tEmt! Leing, mi(J "ti Ibe penurt* 
m(ia W fth Tvllich (he nnmi might dwell un thus tietiula tii the idci* j^ww-mted with it. The 
Bftatinns ant) e«ntrueti»n* of the bodily iriuedHwhich eei'- 1 the outwurd TnarifestfttJijnBflf 
tht inner dataa, no rtoubt, vary with different feeling* and «nnKftti( f na. and by the vn'&P T 
chTlesa intent oi the area involved pivertee (d thu notion nf inaKnitudu.eiiuWliiij it*, te a 
wayi form a quantitative eatunaLu of the quality iif the inner [isydlfett] States . hut 
LhL^ ja the wor k o< pure intellect whleEi irrterpreta all phenomena in ten ns &f magnitude 
in the upe of whif’b alone it is ail expert. The heat way to Lie canvtMud of thts Is lo Iry 
tfl find eat, by tww mueli duci anger weigh more ttiun luve, ur by Iluw much is virtue 
lon,pvr pvinviw, and 00 f-nrth. without c&Uinjf in aid their effect* e« this fihyeical bixly. 
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prefix cte, employed to denote the idee of increase or intensity, 
and of Might/ used In con trad Jet [notion to heavy’: and meant* 
a state of feeling which is opposed to the care-laden, i.e„ 
worried, nr sorrowful, attitude of the soul, Thue, delight signifies 
mental ease, i.e., freedom from care, hence, the state of buoyancy 
and light-hearted ness, which ia a necessary concomitant of re- 
Lease from anxiety. The word ' release' itself only means li¬ 
beration or discharge from some sort of confinement or bond¬ 
age, or from care, pain, or burden of some kind, or from some 
obligation, responsibility, or penalty, and also signifies acquittance. 
The idea conveyed re that of the removat of some .-qrt of fetters, 
hence, of fi gaining, or regaining, of the natural state of freedom, 
not of thi- acquisition or attainment of anything foreign, or new. 
Whan a judge pronounces judgment of acquittal In favour of a 
prisoner, the delight of the latter is great, because he Instantly 
experiences, or begins to experience, a complete equation of all the 
mental worries which were weighing him down, on the score of 
the accusation levelled against him: but the fact of his acquittal 
adds nothing positive to hia body, mind or soul, and merely 
leads him to feel the aratm qm *«f* when the troubles and 
finxietfes, consequent on hie accusation, arrest and trial, had 
not imposed choir 1 fettore' on him It is true that he did not feel 
»d light-hearted before his aceuEiation os he does afterwards, but 
Mw change la due to the manifestation of joy which push&s aside, 
for iho time being, some of the other cares and worries aa well. 
The difference between the old and the new states of liberty, then, 
is that while- in the former condition Its enjoyment was marred 
by all the other existing oaren and worries, in the latter St is 
rimphasized by a sense of re tense from some of them, at leant, for 
the time being, Thus, delight simply means the natural state of 
freedom of the soul, 

Amongst the men and worn eh of the world, however, delight 
iisdf Ea a short-lived condition, inasmuch Mr their desire*, Le., 
ideals •and pursuits, seldom leave them time to on joy the natural 
joy of being ; on the contrary, no sooner than in ahy particular 
burden removed from the soul they manage to impose two more 
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oil it in its place* by their ignorant and unnatural living, Thus 
it is that they find it difficult to realize that the real nature of 
their souls is divinely blissful and joyous. Hut in the course of the 
progress on the J path, ' these fetters are removed one after 
another, by the conscious exertion of a self-conscious will, lead¬ 
ing to greater and greater experiences of the delight of free¬ 
dom and joy* as earnest or foretaste of redemption ; and, finally, 
when all the fetters have dropped off the soul, it stands revealed 
to the ecstatic vision of the Saved One as identical with God 
who is the enjoyer of perfect freedom, all-embracing know¬ 
ledge and unchanging, unabating bliss. The difference between 
the joy or delight of the mortals and the feeling of pure blf&s 
is only one of degree, for they hoth express the freedom of the 
soul ; but with (he ordinary P ignorant humanity their expression 
is soon pushed below the surface, by perverse thinking and living. 
Thus, they come into express manifestation only when some weight 
is lifted off the soul, and then only for eo long ae an old or additional 
burden is not forced on tt r 

From the foregoing explanation It is obvious that what gives 
us delight is necessarily that which removes our worries and 
thereby lightens the burden with which the soul ist weighted 
down. Now, since we feel anxiety only when our persona) in¬ 
terests are in some way concerned, it follows LhaL anything 
which diverts our attention from our personality or Eta mediate 
or immediate concerns, for the time being, is a aoutfcc af joy. 
The sight of beautiful landscapes, of majestic mountains, of works 
of art, and th< like, are among such objects. But their dip 
advantage is that they only a (Ton) temporary respite. The delight 
of a child at the possession of a new toy is nothing as compared 
with the ‘leaping’ emotion of the scientist who suddenly succeeds 
in discovering some bidden law of nature, and even the latter’s 
feeling is colourless in comparison with the pure joy of the my¬ 
stic who catches a fleeting 1 glimpse 1 of the lustre of his efful¬ 
gent soul. The degree of permanence of freedom gamed, thus, 
determines the intensity and duration of the emotion of joy. 
He who realizes himself to he the ail knowing, the ever free 
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and the very source, as it were„ of blissfulness itself must, there 
fare, necessarily enjoy bliss ; lbr, for him, there is an end of ah 
anxieties arid bondage. In short the relation of happiness to 
desire, which directly mara the manifestation of the natural delight 

of the soul, may bo ex pressed mathematically as §^^-,aolh»t if we 

keep on increasing the denominator our unit of happiness may be in¬ 
duced to firi infinitesimal fraction, but becomes whole by its elimina¬ 
tion. 

If our analysis es correct., grief is a condition foreign to the nature 
jf I he soul* as it is caused by the imposition of some sort of restraint 
□r obligation, hence, burden or fetters on it. We might go further and 
add that grief, with all its kindred feelings, such as Borrow, anguish, 
and the tike, arises only in conaeciuence of the conjunction of the body 
and the soul ; for, a& we have already seen, the natural state of pure 
spiriL is one of unalloyed bliss. Taken separately. neither the body nor 
the roil is capable of feeling pain nr pleasure, as sensations, or grief, 
and tlno like, an emotions. For the body has no feelings of its own 
and the natural feeling of the soul is that of joyousriesa. In proof of 
the first of these propositions may be nddueed the faoL that a dead body 
has no feelings whatsoever, arid that if the mind be deeply engrossed 
elsewhere pain is not felt in the body, though its causes may continue 
ta exist with and i mini shed vigour and give rise to it again after a time. 
The aecond proposition needs no further proof, and is obvious I rom our 
inalysis of the nature of joy. These facts entitle us to say that pleasure 
and pain and all anti-joydua emotions arise in the soul only when its 
attention is directed to the physical body and Ifecomes engrossed in its 
concerns. Hence, if the soul be rid pf the physical body with which it 
.rronejiisLy identifies itself, it will enjoy iLs own natural feding, that 
U pure bliss. 

lL Is necessary to remember that grief t like fear, sorrow and other 
similar emotions, ia the product of the mind, and is caused by the 
mind's dwelling on the picture arising from either the association with 
what is undesirable and umlesired or the dissociation with an object of 
desire, unlike pure bibs which springs from a feeling of freedom and is 
independent of all kinds of mental picture* and I. rains of thought. Fur 
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this reason when the receipt of a message of failure in arumdertaking. 
eg., in an university e Kami nation, ia likely to cause regret and grief, 
it. does »o only because the mind at once begins to picturetu itself 
nil gorts of unpleasant and distasteful scenes and consequences Ho wing 
from the mishap and thus sets qp currents or states of feelings that 
are known by the name of sorrow, grief or regret, True joy, 
on the other hand, springe from the realisation of a feeling of 
freedom that is not the resultant of an agreeable or die agreeable 
train of thought, but the manifestation of the natural attribute, 
characteristic or property of the soul when left to itself, free from 
mental imaginings as well as auneory excitements, both. Hence, 
while sensory excitement is productive of sensations and mental 
imagery of pleasant or unpleasant kind, the natural pulsation of the 
aouJ-aubgtanaw, without the Intrusion of any extraneous adjunct 
whether physical or mental, is itself the joy-giving ecstasy which I» 
termed prtramnnanda fsupreme bliss) in its highest manifestation or 
form. 

It must be now dear that so far as the place of man in nature 
is concerned, the ideal set before him in the first chapter ia by 
no meants too high for him to aspire to. Of the two elements of 
which he is composed, namely* an atman, or soul, and the budy 
of matter, the former is fully endowed with all that is the noblest 
and best in our conception of a God It i& true that there is little 
if anything at all of the divine in manifestation in his present 
condition, but it is no less true that none of the elements that go 
to constitute divinity ia wanting in hi& soul. It is a rule with nature 
that the attributes and functions of substances are never annihilated, 
however much they might remain suspended for the time being 
in any given condition, as is evident in the ease of certain gasps 
which lose their gaseous nature while existing in the form of water, 
but recover it the moment the liquid is resolved into its component 
parts Similarly, whether divinity manifest itself or not, it is there, 
all the same, and in all its fulness in the humblest of living beings, 
it is a necessity with Life that it should be present as a whole in each 
and every soul i no one has yet seen being appear in fragments and 
parts E 
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t'HcmstoiDJ5ne6s is both infinite and simple- and wt have to 
recognise it as a whole wherever and in whatever form it be found : 
and the conclusion to be drawn from its infinite nature is as 
astounding as it fs tine : it means that we are the infinite ourselves : 
it means that the real nature of all living beings in the universe 
is unconditionally divine; it means that the soul is it* own God, 
If we put this thought in mystic garb, it will read that the 
Absolute, M.„ the Reality, is present, in all its fulness, in cadi and 
every manifestation of life, though standing behind the veil ot 
illusion," that, is, names and. forms. And, the cause of error is the 
form of Illusion, the physical body, which constitutes the apparent 
man, the real one beiJig none other than Brahman itself, to use 
the terminology of Vedanta it is the body which prevent* one 
from looking wifMn, by keeping the attention fixed all the time 
an the apparent, outward form- When man comes round to realise 
the nature of his delusion, he will find himself none other than 
God whoso nature is Sal-Chit-An and a, that is. Exist tence-Coiiedouimess- 
Bltes. which are also the attributes of the unemancipated soul, though 
not manifested, in its case, in fulness and perfection, Hence, the 
difference between God and man amounts to no more than what 
distinguishes a full-blown flower from a mere bud. And, as the 
full height of perfection is attainable by the renunciation of dflBire. 
as has been demonstrated Lo be true in the cane of bliss, and as 
will be proved to be the esse with respect to ail other attributes ol 
perfection when the subject comes up for treatment at its proper 
place, the difference between God and man may be said to consist 
woiuly and simply in regard to desire from which God musl L>e 
perfectly free and in which man is more or less deeply involved. 
Thu*, God is man minus derire, sold man is God pfitf desire, Hut 
for ibis, the soul is a divinity, whole and entire and self-sufficient 

cr, "TWcatitmt be my belief in the unity of God except by admitting Lhm 
K« Li an* simple t,ubata™*« without any comp«dtien ov plurality of elements; One 
by ffbterer tiklr you it, uul by whatever test you vjmnwie ii.; not thvtfihle mte 

two parti in any way and by any cauee, mr «*i'nWe of any form of plurality ntnei 
□bjediMty * Mihjwfively, . , " tit* Guide ti*Perplexed by M«Pb 

iu'|, i, p, 1$, i 
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Hence the injunction con jointly imported by all the ancient systems 
af thought "Man kttow thyself ]” 

To sum up : the conception of God is not that of a creator or 
manner of (.he world, nor of a being anxious to he worshipped 
by angels and men, nor yet of a powerful personage engaged in 
Helftsh sport and indifferent to the consequences of his acts, but 
of the perfection of ali that is the noblest and best in the constitution 
<if Man. True Divinity is constituted by perfection in respect of 
Knowledge and tiligs and Holiness, which are, undoubtedly, the 
essential and inalienable attributes of each and every soul, Hence 
the statement ; “He who fruoieetit his own adf ktfflV€tk G<A>" 
Sayings of Muhammad. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE FALL. 

■ L Vhoevc-j ttKsttesateilii mtuf other wltil G-nd in liki- Lbal whieh 1'ftlleth from 
heaven 1 * “ * This is ao. — AI Qur'an, Chapter jtxii. 

As ls evident from the heading of tlie present chapter, we are 
transporting the reader to the little-explored dark continent of 
mythology, where he must prepare himself lor a fight with the 
Cra^On of Superstition, whose very touch reduces all that lives to 
dust. Tlua is the (mid of strange spectacles, of unlikely events 
and impossible relationships, the region where people seldom hesitate 
to pronounce, on little or no provocation, the mbit deadly and 
dreadful of curse^ which are also immediately effective on those 
with whom they ate displeased ] It is the realm of unmannish men, 
of un-womanish women, of un-goddisb gods, in short, of all that 
(uis its ramti fVWre in a senao of delight at the discomfiture and 
breaking down of pour, normal common sense In this quaint and 

uncanny region is distilled the terrible vintage of unreasoning, 

fanatical faith a few drops of which suffice to produce a life-long 
insensibility of wits, its sense-stealing properties mot being the 
result nf any physical processes of fermentation, but of the magnetism 
of the magic personality of ita LSrewer. the High Priest of Superstition 
and Myth He who would free his soul from the effects of the 
poisonous fumes of the harmful draught must, therefore first of all 
overpower this arch enemy of mankind. 

The stronghold of the monster is an interminable maze of wind¬ 
ing passages, like the Cretan labyrinth where Minos of old kept his 
I'tLiraorm? Minotaur ; and the conditions of the combat are also not 

unlike those which Theseus had to accept at the time, except that 

there, is no Minos' daughter to provide Us with the ball of clue and the 
magic sword wherewith to destroy the fiend. We must, however, 
make the best of our opportunity, and bowing to the great Sfintsvati. 
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the Goddess of Wisdom p accept the b&ll of clue of Cause arid Effect 
and the sword of Discrimination which intellect places In our hands 
at Her bidding Thus armed, we run no risk of being lost in the 
winding turns and blind alleys of the indiscriminate jumble of fiction 
and fact into which we are about to plunge, and shall also be spared 
the unholy dread of the residents oF this strange land of Fantasy that 
constitutes the Foe 

For, as we hope to make it clear by and by, mythology is mind’s 
underground rendezvous for all those whose inability to hear the 
strong rays of the midday Sun of intellectual!am forces them to wear 
the tinted glasses of poesy. They resemble the suppositional prisoners 
of Plato, who, securely tied to their seats in a cave, with their backs 
towards its entrance, have to rely, for their knowledge of the world, 
upon the shadows cast on the wall in their front by all that pass by 
their prison Occasionally they also over3i4?ar what those in light 
say when passing the cave, and amuse themselves by robing the 
unadorned, matter-of-fact, conceptions of truth, thus obtained, in. 
the richest raiment of charming allegory from Fancy's flowery 
stores, creating, at the same time, the most picturesque scenery 
and realistic atmosphere for the progeny of their exuberant thought. 

No doubt, the modern man, conscious of his incalculable 'book- 
loads ' of learning, smiles in a superior way when confronted with 
ancient myth and legend ; and certainly modern learning can never 
hope to find a less resentful object els a butt for Eta contemptuous 
ridicule than the 'crude' religion of the C- days, and especially 
1 Heathen Pantheism ' but we shall see that the man w ho is the 
first to laugh is not always the one to laugh the longed!. For us 
mythology does not mean the record of humanity's childhood's thought 
when man may be said to be .still groping his way iti the dark, soon 
after his emergence from the monkey race, but the expression, in 
rwelry "k garb, of some of the most sober arid valuable pronouncements 
of the only science which can raise a hum mi being to the status 
and dignity of Gods. Here and there one might po^ibly encounter 
a legend or two which fall short of this estimate ; but they might 
be due to modification through incompetent hands. The thing to 
be especially guarded against is the stuff of the type of nursery lales 
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which can be picked cut almost always at a glance, on account of 
its not having Che true ring of the genuine Aryan coinage. 
Ae regards the con fusion which is likely to be caused in modern 
notions in certain respects from our thesis, well, they must be 
altered if found to be incorrect. Our notions of the origin of species, 
the migrations of notions and the like arc not founded on a general 
or special revelation which cannot be altered or interfered with; 
they are the outcome of human speculation, hastily effected, and must 
yield to truth whenever good reason ordains it thus 

As for the interpretation ot these myths, some at ttiem are tim 
plain to need elucidation ; others may be solved with a little thought; 
there be others still that fleam to defy the unravelling skill, but are 
^ure to yield to perseverance and study. 

As an instance of the first kind may be mentioned the story of 
Echo and Narcissus from the Greek Mythology, in which the personi¬ 
fications are of the plainest possible type, though by no means 
inelegant in a literary sense. The wood-nymph whose power of 
speech had been taken away from her ' unless in answer to some 
■other voice,' ia as plain a description nJ' the phenomenon of echo, 
as Narcissus, who, in love with himself, cornea to grief in the foolish 
endeavour to be embraced in tha arms of his own reflection in water, 
is of personal vanity. The Hindu conception of Lak*mi, the wife 
of Vinnu, is another instance of this type. She represents prosperity 
which is a consort of Dtmrms (Religion■, though, in evil times, 
jo runs the curse of Gsyatri, she is ‘not to remain stationary in 
one place and to abide constantly by the vile, the inconstant, the 
contemptible, the dimple, the cruel, the iuolish and the barbarian. 
I.t would be superfluous to jay that the description is not of a person, 
much less of a goddess, the wife of one of the greatest divini¬ 
ties of the Hindu Pantheon, but a pure and simple rendering of 
our conception of urosperitv nr wealth in poetical, metaphorical 
speech* 

The legend of the rivalry between Arachne, the daughter of 
a famous dyer in purple, and Fallaa-Athene* the Goddess of Wisdom, 
is an instance of the second type, and yields its secret on a little 
reflection. 
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Th*? legend runs that Aischfle was famed for her rare skill ii* 
weaving rich and wonderful patterns on her webs, and so high 
roee her name that even Mss-Athene, the goddess of such ails 
one day cunw to examine her work. Now, Arachne was very 
proud of her&kiJJ, and denied that the excellence of her work hod 
anything to do with the inspiration of the goddess, though men 
genetuffy hefd otherwise. On meeting the goddess face to lac®, 
she hinted npeh defiance at her, cm which Lhe goddess, stung to 
hasghty disdain, offered to match her art against her earthly rival’s. 
The Challenge was accepted, and arrangements were made for the 
contest which began forthwith. 

"Two looms were set up, at which these eager rivals pUed 
their beat craft and cunning, with such swiftness that ere long on 
tw?h the growing tissue* shone in all the hues of the rainbow 
woven mto marvellous devices, and shot with threads oi giM. 
Per her dta'ign Pallas chose the gods ranged upon the Acropolis at 
Athens, Jove's awful majesty in the midst, Poseidon smiting the 
rock with his trident, herself in full panoply among the rest, 
who was shown calling forth the olive tree that made her best gift 
to ician About this central group were pictured scenes oi' impious mor- 
tai* brought, to confusion, rebellious giants turned to mountains, and, 
foi ;i hint to her presumptuous rival, prating girls changed to screech¬ 
ing fowl. Round all ran a border of olive foliage, as a sign of whose 
handiwork this was, with which few would dare Lo vie ! 

’■ The irreverent Arachne, for her part, had picked out stories 
that cast shame or derision upon the gods, Zeus and hia brethren 
were seen wooing mortals in unworthy form, AppoLlo humhiy serving, 
as a shepherd on earth, Dionysus playing his drunken pranks, nay, 
scandalous memories of old Cronus himsell , fill enclosed by a 
border of ivy leaves and flowers. Rut these scenes were worked in 
with so cunning art. that one could believe to see real animals and 
real waves standing out before the eye upon that accusing web, 
lhe more offensive for its truth. So Cal I us-Athene felt when she 
rose to examine the others work. With a cry . she snatched 
at the too faithfully coloured cloth, tearing it to pieces, arid 
showering blows upon the sly maker of such a masterpiece 
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How might mortal mflfden stand before the fair-haired goddtts 
when her eyes blazed with wrath ? Thus unfairly beaten, Arachn^ 
could not bear her Spiteful shame. She stole away to han# herself 
in despair. Nor even then was the wrath of Pallas glutted. She 
hid her rival live r yet in what hateful form ! For a spell was woven 
round her bloated body, her human features disappeared, her hair 
fell off, her limbs shrunk up, and thus poor Arachno hung as a 
spider, doomed for ever to spin as if mocking the skill that had 
moved Olympian envy.’> 

Such is the story of Lhe rivalry between the G odd ess of 
Wisdom and her mortal rival, which according to the Encyclopedia 
J-Iritannica 'arL, A rueline 1 probably iwhictitps the supgpi&irity of 

Aitiiff over Grwce in the textile arts." 

The iMiea are ours, placed to mark the contrast between 
the 'scholastic' view and the spiritual interpretation of the legend 
which we shall now proceed to propound. 

_ The rivals represent the two powers of the soul known an 
omniscience, which being associated with divinity is personified as the 
Goddess of Wisdom, and the limited faculty of Intellect appertaining 
to the human boh I in its un emancipated state. The difference 
between the two aspects of knowledge, human and divine, is well 
brought out in the patterns respectively woven by the competitors 
one merely representing an impious conception of the world of Life 
after Lhe most approved and up-to-date manner of the learned, but 
the other, descriptive of the true nature of things, spiritual and 
ms Lena], and oft hi? consequences that flow from ini piety and foolish 
prating. With its 1 free-thinking ' proclivities, intellect cannot but 
re^nL the notion of the excellence of her handiwork being the result 
of the inspiration of the goddam, though there being only one source 
of knowledge which is infinite in Its capacity and scope, finite 
thought cannot but derive its oil of existence from the original and, 
therefore, Olympian ‘ walls 1 Hence, truth is only En accordance 
with lhe vovpoj mti in this Instance. Again, in so ferns knowledge may 
hi- ^iid to be a presentation of the world of reality, it is like a pattern. 


■ The t:lassie Myth and r/jjjvnd, by A. 1C. Hup*' M oncrifeff. 
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rich and variegated and woven in the web of consciousness. This 
explains the etymology of Arachne'aname as well as the fact of the 
competition being held in the art of weaving Arschne'a parentage- 
ghe is the daughter of a famous dyer in purple - serves to indicate 
her relation to will, which, in virtue of its high aspirations and the 
power to achieve its end la the only factor that can be truthfully 
described as the maker of kingd, converting, aa it does, the 1 white " 
of colourless commonalty into the ’ purple ot Royalty and Power 

As regards the punishment of Arachne, it is intended to describe 
the true nature of the faculty of finite " thought, 1 which, when 
atripped of the surplusage of false glory that has been added to it by 
the superabundant enthusiasm of soma of its admirers, is but a 
simple weaver of 1 presentations * in the warp and woof of conscious- 
neaa. It is this very faculty which is described w intellect or 
understanding in modern thought, though we had better let Prof. 
Deusaen explain its function to the J uninitiated. - Writes the learned 
Professor < Elements at Metaphysics, pp. 25—20):— 

" Every representation contain* a*iw;h two supplementary halve*, a reprewnc- 
me subject unc! a repueBanted These two make with Pie repKN-ntatim 

not three i an fl .Hne«rlny epigram of Schiller liH-i Jti, tut fflle. No i-oprowtitutloil Er. 
without a mihject, lion* without nn ubfect. Now, notfhtnff Mdlrtii for mo hut rapre,i«rtft- 
tiona, therefor* nlw? ni> nubjeic* without aTi ■ tijs: l.C, no nLijid.-.-t without a oubjud. 
All object- of rny aubject artiuch. either UntiledluluJy or rtUMlialriy. An LrcimBiilnti.* 
objects 1 cjirt never luwe waythinsf oLho but affajtlona of [»>■ u|jo. ihn.L la, rfrLbtttloiui 
within lira i.poproHaote(i phyilctloffl* 1 *^ as certain apci irlc irritfitwri* of tho stmuory 
ncrvo-T oitieoded in the organ* of huh.-ioi. All other object*, she whole ustorcial 
w orld and even rny wn body, ns far an I regard Ec frflm without, hit known to 
rut urdy lw msdisitf objects : It la only Ehmugh Lho medium of theao nerve IrritntiwiB 
r,lmi J fl£WM in contact with them. Thu* itU duct by which i ur c«-in to a know led** 
uf the (JAtenu:! world, ure realrmtiad to tlvef* llfflctfonn of the nerve# whkh AM- 
jj-iven. an Liminedkitt! objecpi. They art; the un3y thing which comes ro rny Lntflkct 
irons witbuwl, tti&l in, Lndept'rduisl uf nself. CurwequentJj 1 c'J ebw, nil thee djetingufolica 
wi^t-ippefldtnit nature with its EmnittiisUrabie rkh^ iVirm tEkOaa icftnty nfl'eetlonw 
at ilw nervira, mitet come from within, that L s, muHt originate in my Intellect ItieJf . 
If we compa« the perceptual world, which is uur repressentacbii, to a, lewtLle fabric 
In which subjective ond objective thneafla Intfcraecl a.* Wafjj utui woof, thull nil 
ihiil i* objective, independent of myself, given ii fr.nteriori La limited to those 
jlfeeth™ of the nerve* and may Ik companri to the thin, Endured thread* of the 
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ihurtlo. The warp, on the rantr&ry, which ia previously, ttmh in r ti priori, itratchad 
wilt to receive litllc by iittJtf tbe#e ulDnrw^vinK- threads end work them into :i 
I'nhriL-. in the natural, innate form of the subject, the totality of which forms JuLa t 
that which we call UJulerHcmiilfnir of bruin. The trust of metaphyaica conaiHta Hj 
finding out wbnt thpnjTFt are in themselves, that w, Indapondant erf our intellect. 
We muHt r therefore,. ttrist of all, d&dutft from things that which our intellect COfltributea 
to them, namely, those forms which inhere in it ort^nalLy, that is r f i priori, and 
lit which it ranges ail materialfl furmahod from without bo uh to weave them into 
experience. The following nix. criteria may serve to diitinjfuish thane rf priori 
dfiffLontu of knowledge or innate function* of the (Jn-deT^UUULli fl*- from those which 
i:ume ?u it rr pwtrritirL or through perception, They aif to us what readouts 
art Lt" the chemist, They may a Luo he regarded fill mfipnetn, by means of 
which wh- extract the iron of our 4 priori knowledge from the mixed am of experience 

■ I i Whatever is necessary to transform. perception, green an nffoclion,, into 
[BTCeptual ro presentation,, and, consequentJy, precedes all experience fla a condition 
of itrt p'H.H.-:rt»ilTti" r cannot originate in experience, but only within CUrMlvCs. 12. 
W ha Level pfjmea bo the EliteJlect from without, hELH the character of contingency, 
it might 1 . 4 - otherwise, or it might even tie not ut □ It; that i*. I can itnfl^ine it aa 
non-exiatent. Now, in my reprosuntatlDn there are certain elements which cannot 

thrnj pht. away Like everything else, from which It follows that they do not helonjf 
In that which exiato indr-pendantly of myseif. but must adhere to the intellect itself, 

■ Hi For llio mime reuson, nil 4 lain given from without merely suffice to isLitq. what 
ia there, but not tEtub snmetbfnig in. nireemiarily so and not ottiorwise. Perception 

h. ;- im tonjifiu' for Uie word necessity, consequently all dotennlniftaiu of things 
■■vitli whieh h aSsoewted the eimMcinuHneaH nf necessity, must. originati*, not in 
perception, but within myself- ni l From this it follows that jndence« the durttbeK 
of which have StpotfEaEia rerljtinty. I'annol have obtained it from pareeption, and 

I :i i eoniequ^ntly thoL part m‘ iEw perceptual world to which they refer mu at belong 
to the elements originally inherent to my intuUnrct. 16 ■ Perception can only furnish 
mi" with asmuilionH, Thitto tire, m HUOh, bniated and fragmentaryi for, difficult 
■L‘i ir ik in grasp hL first, i.in* matfivints of aemuiticm uiven from without contain only 

i. 'hf HuiiHiaiinnh thuRHnelvoa, kmt not any coitnecEit>ii between thorn, for such a. 
rufiibfrCtittTI i- merely the link nofcween the ilitferant uonHutiona and therefore not 
il i! ■4-nsatkm, Can/jecjueniJy rtuat faculty, which mukuu of the variety of ptfreptlon 
i! unity mid u ■ i i-ntit - ■ iiherenee between my represenfatJonH, mLiat betonjf to inc 

r „. r i ThfifPefnrft, whatever aerveS to tatftbltfih the continuity of nature, liekmtfd 
Li i.N mnuU- fujik't.iori: nf my into Unfit, t tii Perception cm never embrace Indnity. 
If, ibiiw, I lirid in m.y i‘ppTeaentBl.ioliH of thjnfifH elemertta of which I am eomu'inurt 
ui- Lubifi infinite, il follow^ with certainty, tEmt I have nut taken them from 
perveptlun, bul inual |heih€4Hk them na fortUr? of intellect, wherefore, however far 
I proceed iti i^prehenim^, [ can never yet beyond them, in which precisely cunaUtsi 
liii'jr infinity, ” 
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Such is the conception of UnderbLaridmg, the original of the 
personification Arachne* which one of the ,p baby M progenitors of our 
race—and one not known to have been an abnormal or ^supernormal 
type of the tribe of the apish man, or mannish anthropoid, to which 
according to our most ' authentic " views he must have belonged has 
bequeathed to us in the form of the story of the rivalry between the 
Olympian Patroness of wisdom and a conceited mortal maid. It may 
be that after all Narcissus is not dead, since the echo of his spirit is 
still to be found moving on the face of the depthleriS waters of modem 
w isdom and wit 

We must now pass on to a coiisidcration of the legend of the 
fall which is the theme of the present chapter and which belongs to 
the most difficult type of mythical lore. 

A very graphic and instructive account of the story is given in 
the first booh of Moses, called Genesis, with which many of us are 
already familiar. Those w ho have read the account will readily confess 
that they were not much impressed with it u& a narrative of facts, and 
simply remember it as a sort of nursery tale in which Adam, the hero 
of the story, was punished {might be a little too harshly) by the Ejjrd 
God for a seemingly trivial and insignificant act of disobedience, to 
which considerable Importance was attached, This* however, is ex- 
actly the reverse of what is actually meant by the story- We ought 
not to pssa by this legend in a nummary fashion. Remember, there i& 
a gateway somewhere in this maae through which the* powers of dark¬ 
ness crept in once to the ruin of man and left a legacy of ain. The 
importance of the subject may be judged from the serious notice which 
Jehovah is said to have taken of the of disobedience. Not content 
with punishing the guilty, with a degree of severity which appears, at 
first sight, to be out of all proportion to the trivial nature of the fault 
committed by them, he actually condemned their whole progeny, for 
all eternity, to a life of suffering and sorrow on earth. Such a subject 
cannot be considered a nursery tale by any means, anil deserves 
the utmost attention on nur pact The failure to .see that the 
whole j^Tret of human wretchedness and sin lay concealed in this 
apparently meaningless and mythical account of the Kail of Adam 
has been the cause which has delayed the discovery of truth so 
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limp, and each day augmented the estrangement between man and 
happiness 

The circumstances surrounding the tragedy new! not begone 
into in detail. Briefly put, Adam, by the favour of the Almighty 
Jehovah, was residing in the Garden of Eden with his Consort Eve 
Now, the Garden nJ : Eden contained two wonderful tree* which are of 
■special interest tons. One of these, which stood in the midst of the 
Garden, was called the Tree of Life, and the other the Tree of Know¬ 
ledge of Good and Evil. It is the latter tree round which interest 
mainly centred in this little drama. The Lord Jehovah had command- 
ed Adam, paying : 

H * fK (wary ir«e flf Hit giUrtltfl thou miyisit freely *at: Pill of (tin. tree of the 
k[io-wJct[g* Lhf grJud duel i:vi( LlicHi dhfllt not efit af ft; fur In the day thfcC thou titoM 
thiTtiof ihou nhfllt surely diu,” 

For a long time neither Adam nor Eve thought of eating of the 
forbidden tree, and the legend adds :— 

J1 And they were buffi ruiked, Che man :lM hi? wife, j(i)d were nnL Ashamed, "■ 

Then came the temptation The serpent approached the woman 
find tempted her to cat of the Lree in finest ion, She at first refused 
saying t— . 

'■'(Jwl hath «d(J, Y»- hiknU uut f*4t of it, nalthar shall yn Coach it leatya die/' 1 

With more persuasion she yielded, because she saw tbat it was 
good for food and pleasant to Lhe eye, and a tree to be dsMrtd to make 
one wise. The immediate result of the transgression was that their 
eye;-, were opened They knew that they were naked, and fearing to 
appear in nakedness before God, hid themselves. The result was that 
when God came to know at it, he punished all Lhe three, the man, the 
woman and the serpent To Adam, he said. ''In the sweat of thy face 
alin'dt thou eat bread till thou return unto the ground I for out of Et 
waat thou taken ; fur dust thou art and unto dust shalt thou, return, L> 
And to himself the Loni God said, '"Behold the man has become as 
one of us lo know good and evil ; " and, thinking " lest he put forth 
hU hand, and take hIfo of the tree of life, and eat, and live for ever/' 
drove him out of the Garden of Eden, and made provision for guarding 
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the approaches to the Tree of Life, by placing cherubim anti 1 a flaming 
a word which tonied in every direction round it. This, briefly, is the 
account of the catastrophe We can heat interpret it by observing the 
results which are said to have ensued from the act of transgression 
Adam ate the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil, but 
became ignorant! !l That was one result. Another result was that he 
felt his nudity for the first time after the eating of the forbidden 
fruit It was noi the tree of sight, but the transgressor felt as if 
their eyes had been opened, and observed their nudity for the first 
time in their lives. Yet another result which ensued from.theact 
of transgression was Jear. Adam used to walk in the compjniY of the 
Lord God, fearlessly and like a friend, but felt afraid to appear 
before him for the first time after the act of disobedience The most 
fatal consequence of all, however, was the loss of immortality. Man 
was not forbidden to eat of the Tree of Life till the commission of the 
sin. but after that he wa^ simply denied admission into the Garden 
where that Tree stood. 

Mow, ordinarily, it is impossible to connect the transgression 
with the results that are wiki to have ensued from it. How strange 
that you eat knowledge and become ignorant, and Imc your immortal¬ 
ity also in the bargain! The true interpretation qf the narrative must, 
therefore, bo different from its apparent souse When we dive beneath 
the surface of words the whole tiling becomes clear and intelligible at 
mice. The Garden of Eden is a representation of the soul-substance, 
namely, of Spirit in its natural purity The trees are the attributes of 
spirit, of which I wo. the tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil and 
the Tree of Life are the most important Therefore, are those placed 
in the centre of the Garden The serpent i£ the emblem of desire 
for the gratification of the senses, that leads one astray, and in 
a direction opposed to that of the Divinity within. 'I’he tree of 
Life signifies life eternal, and that of Knowledge of Good and Evil 
refers to sensuous discrimination of the good and evil nf tilings 
that constitute the noGHelj" 


IIjuL Lhtf general h*.>, i-i-i 1 icm uf humanitj i:-. aav ul ignuruncF- wiU liNnJty be 
jltriircl 5 jji airty on* lUxlay. 
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The fruit of the tree of knowledge^ Good and Evil consequently 
represents the consequences ot abandoning oneself to the enjoy * 
ment of the h nood things' of the wot]cl ; lor. metaphorically , the term 
fruit is merely expressive of the resuiL or effect of an action uf 
thought. The state of happiness and immortality prior to the 
fall represents the natural condition of the acMiI^ubstanc®> which, 
being simple in its essence, is athknowing, blissful and immortal. 
The harmful influence of desire is evident from the earning: 1 in 
rhn day that Lhou eatest thereof thou shall surely die 1 1 This simply 
means that the foundation of the kingdom of death is constituted 
by desire. For death cannot touch apurespirit, because it is simple 
in its essence and devoid of desire. The unredeemed aoui has to 
upend its whole life in a deadly I ear oi death, and. in many eases, 
dies prematurely in consequence of terror. 

The pith of the story is now clear, and may be expressed in 
a few words The Sal ■ chit-aminda state is the natural condition 
of the soul, and is opposed to h life characterized by the taming 
of the attention to the phenomenal not-Sell show, without* Im¬ 
mortality and joy appertain to the Sat’chit-ananda state, but not 
lo its antithesis, the condition of an uneoianripated life. Hence, 
he who remains entangled in Lhe good and evil of the external 
nature muiiL remain in subjection to ignorance and death and with out 
happiness 

We now see why it, is that man is forbidden to eat of the fruit 
of the tree of knowledge of good and evil in the allegory of the 
'fall f The ini unction is not a whimsical or capricious one : but 
is intended in the best interests of man himself, the consequences 
i hat follow Its disregard being the subjection to death and a j j> 
less miserable life 

The world whose good ana evil we fairs would experience, is 
h mere passing show. a pure illusion of names arid forms, 
it wore. Life alone is eternal and everlastingly good l There are 
nr, good and evil in life ; hut only happiness and joy acid immortality, 
nnd the true illumination of Knowledge Divine J What, then, is 
the good of our knowledge of good arid evil when there is in realitj 
neither good nor evil in Life? Thus, the prohibition is one of great 
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moment to man ; the Godi within has Fininted out th« most fatal 
belief thaL can be entertained—the notion of the body being the 
man. Nudity it? felt only when we put limitations on the Self, 
identify ft with the body of matter, and consider ourselves lo be 
other than Divine. So long; as we remain engaged in distinguish¬ 
ing and different fating between the pleasures and pains springing 
from i.he objects of the senses in the outside world, losing sight 
of the inner Reality, we must naturally feel ns if we had been 
stripped of our robes, as if our glory had departed from up, and 
bb if we had been picked out of the Ocean of Love, find, with a 
rude hand, cast into a dreary waterless wilderness, where there 
are lamentations end the gnashing of the teeth l These dire conse¬ 
quences must inevitably follow a sense of estrangement from the 
Self, for it is the law. Kor he who is ignorant of Life and its real 
Blessings cannot by any possibility escape from the clutches of 
misery and death, that are the lot of embodied existence throughout 
the universe. To put the same thing in different words, the failure 
to realize that the Atma w, the individual soul, is the true God, 

is the cause of mr ' nakednesa, ' We have left our God hood, and 
set up the little body of matter tn its stead. What is in reality 
on ocean now regards itself as a drop, and must remain a drop till it 
begins to think itself to be the whole ocean ; l>ecause the law is : 
'as one thinks so one become?. J 

The coats of skin which the Lord Hoc! in ;?airl lo have made 
for Adam and Eve may well be taken to signify the limits put on 
their sense of individuality, which is regarded a? extending to 
one's skin In consequence of this sense of limitation, man con¬ 
siders him-self as identical with the physical body, enveloped by the 
dkiit; and it is this false and erroneous sense of individuality which 
ia at the root of all notions of duality between God and man, and 
is the selfish, grasping, appropriating, copy-righting self— the 
apparent man \ 

As regards fear, it. is the creature of ignorance and the cause 
and forerunner of death. E'or he who does not believe in the 
immortality of the soul can never escape from the fear of death, 
and all its agonising terror. The physiological effect ol' fear is 
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terrible, beyond description, it paralyses healthy action, generates 
worry, end is exceedingly pernicious to life, Worry corrodes 
and pul is down the organism ; fear and worry will finally tear 
the body to pieces. Fear is the antithesis, of self-composure, 
and the cause ol' cowardice and terror Under its influence the 
nountenance becomes pallid, the face is pulled down, and the chest 
drawn in, it paralyses all the bodily muscles mid consumes the 
vital force. When one remembers that the fear of death is a constant 
terror with mankind, what wonder is there that death should actually 
supervene ? 

As for the effect of the emotion of fear, Darwin observes 
t'The Expression of Emotions in Man and Animals. 1 pp, SQfi to 
30911 — 

11 Ttrc frightened mun ul tlrst ulAfnIii like a statue mmCiLKikBa <iml IjrenthkH, 
■■c ■rruLUJiL'y down at: Jf l£Urtdllfifci¥lfi|$ lu ew&pfl observation. Tlw> hfflrL hoslK 
Hioickly Mid violently, so Lhnl it ijadpitatetf i>t knacks igahut tho ribs ., - < the akin 
instantEy becomes pule, ras during bietpdeni. £aintnee> ■■ , . The huira alHO on the hkin 
.■iturul erect, and the Ruperlirial niusck'H Bhiver, in DCHUWCtlon with this disturbed 
action ,,r the- bean. the breathing is hurried- The sal truly glftTuis VA bn perfectly ; 
ihp mouth becomes dry, mid Li nften opened and shuis .. , One of the best marked 
symptoms is the trembling nfall the muialos of the body ! and this is often seen In 
U>c lipa. From ihiG cauae imd from Uie drynutas uf the mouth, Llie vdee becomes 
lH> Iry cir indistinct, or rnuy liI together fail. Ah fear jncreast's into an agony of terrnr, 
we liehold, a. L i iirHler all violent emotttfflfl, diversified resillli 'ITie heart Iwilta U'Lldly, 
mny fail to act, and faintiJEHii tinsuoa; there is u dtsalh-like (nllar; the breath in], 
if. labouredthe win^p erf the rurj^Lri L: are widely diluted ; r there is a gasping an d 
ronvTiPwc-motion of the lipa, b tremor on ihe holloa cheek, u gulpmg and catching 
1)1 thn throat,■ . All the muscles «f the body may beouruc rigid, or may be thrown 
iule CTrtivuladvi' rtiLityentente.. ., Aa fear rises to an extreme pitch, the dreadful scream 
nf terror Li heard. Great beads of fiwout StO-nd on the skin. All Lh'.‘ UlU^wleG oT 
the body are relaxed, litter pnmtntion w»n Mews, and the mentaL powara fail, 
The intestines are affected- Thu spluncter masdea cease te act, and no lunger retain 
.bo artitenUf tti. the body. " 

Thai death should result from a constant fear of it gnaw¬ 
ing tu the vitals and constantly interfering with the healthy 
activity of the body* is not strange at all 1 indeed, what is 
•iniiige in the life of man is that he should live even as- long as 
three score years or so. M. Jean Fmot, analyzing the causes o. r 
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rlep.th, in " The Philosophy of Long Life-" (pages KM and 107 > 
obaemjft i 

•'We do not diu uven HHlt-otjaribiiik. Why thte premature fkath? Why dewy 
iFi^ T 7T]Ls is tht- t'ternu] iJt* Fiats which haa' alnearty fjtvon ija go many cxplanatury 
trtaiistjH explain liijr nothin,? whatever, To attempt to ir ivf ti rt.nimr i>i the rea-w* 
whirh have hoen fftven uh by writers from thanlQflfuu in biologist* wtiuM be ,l talk 
dema™Stn*f hundnids of vdimras, besides being cempletoLy useleuH . Lot'us, then, 
|!ui awtiu Iht! r.lK>Urjmi(J und ono can™* quoted by nur pre<lecssyKH*6, jtnd U*-t ua give 
"* 4fcwweu more honour than k generally aminifil to it, Tliia deapked 

■ -nutef' id (foe fiesr of death Mrm, arrived at n i^rtuin montalj ^taU' P 11 mlergLitiN. 
a dort of auto-H^aBtfon of death. He thin i»3ieve.v himaair to have reached Out 
and nf hoadayd, and feei^aamuch on the Four nf death m on bodily foods. Vmu 
t hli > nkumoai onward death Unscinatwi hira. He heflVH itH efitl with terror everywhere 
and tttWiij'M, i lio philosophic and ralutary coPavidtumeHM of u Jfcfiesfter givt^ jjlaco 
ti. a cowardly and nervous fuar of aepaiatfan from Jiff, The victim feeds upon 
chif. four, inlfuueateij hihiaolf with it, n nd dies of it. The rrinn jioareFiied by tliiy 
thought oPly bsdli. arid diges-Le even wonstr, JtJ h narviHls u dlsorgRlllfted 

and hla DTRaniam memsfna deaf to the stimulus uJ' Lin- outer life, Regreta for tiy 
iffo which ho IwLievos to Lie fading away molte him waste the vital reamirrepi of 
his trt^aniisfn in a Smitlei^ sorrow ami nameless irmliuiieH. ’ r 

No need lo cite further authorities on this simple mutter, 
which any one can observe by studying the effect of the emotion 
on himself and others with whom he comes in contact; suffice it 
Ln say that the culmination is reached when individual will is com¬ 
pletely paralysed afid the organ km left at the mercy of its natural 
enemies, wli leh 30011 bring about its ■ di&gol at ion. We shall deal with 
1 he action of will on the body, and the effect of such action, in deal¬ 
ing with the question of immortality later on. when we come to 
discuss the theory of karma. Meanwhile lei us conclude our ex¬ 
planation of the 1 Fall 

The curse pronounced on the orritig: couple and the tempter by 
the Lord Jehovah,after the tran^ppmion, is full of psychological 
import. If we would study ourselves, we should observe that we 
are endowed with two functions or psychical faculties, the will and 
intellect which unite in the ego, or self, making Eta complete whole. 
In the allegory of the Fall, Adam represents the ego, or the- 
individualized will : Evesymbolisesthe intellect (the Sanskrit Mfiht'' 
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aiid the serpent stand* for wawoj (the lower, or sensuous mind,) 
Now, the intellect is the handmaid or servant of will, and, at the same 
timo, it*preceptor. It is the servant, because it has no other function 
thun to discover, determine and adjust the rotations of the will as 
individualized in its objective expreaaion, the body, with other bodies, 
and. also, with its higher, i.e. ¥ ths divine aspect ; and it is its preceptor 
in So far as it controls arid directs its activity into proper channels, 
:tiu], by educating It, leads it to the realization of the Self in the 
highest degree, which is the final goal of education. The primary 
function of the intellect or understanding, however, is only that of 
presenting perceptions, which it spins out of the raw material of 
•etisutiond furnished by the mind [manash Hence, the word 1 woman/ 
from the Saxon wif uian i ?fu 7 'in Saxon, and meib in German, from 
wt.'mtt, tu weave?, signifies Lho one who weaver, and is, therefore, 
Hilly symbolical of the faculty of the intellect. As for thn manaa, its 
tnsidiousnaBs is more deadly where it is backed by the intellect. 
Hence, in the allegory of the lull Eve ls first tempted by the serpent, 
inirl then, jfi her turn, tempts the ego, The compiler of the Pentateuch, 
struck with the more intimate connection between i.he ego and the 
intellect than that between ft child and its governess, likened it to 
LMt of husband and wife. The ego depends on the intellect as a 
husband depends on his wife in household mutters, and the latter 
Miidies its wants and comforts, and dings to it. m n woman does 
in her husband. 

With this necessary prelude we may now proceed to elucidate the 
nature of the awful curses pronounced on tbs transgressors. Adam, 
being accused of disobedience by the ' still small voice ' of intuition, 
;it once throws the blame on the woman, i.e> m the intellect: and she, 
in her turn, points to the serpent as Lhe cause of error and temptation 
The ftnger of the Lord flashes first of all against the matms {serpent h 
Riid the terrible cu rae is uttered ; ’’Upon thy belly shall. thou go, 
iiTnl dust shn(t thou oat all the days of thy life, p ' Hence, the 
goes on its belly/ ?'.?•, lives and moves in dust, or, rn other words, is 
confined In the phenomenal, hence, chained to matter. The food of thn 
aiyWtffl consists of 'vibrations' which reach it through the media of the 
nen^s therefore. it doomed tueat vibrations, which, ns such, arc 
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recognized an the irreducible units of matter, hence dust, The 
-enmity put between the woman and the serpent psychologically 
symbolizes the relation between the intellect and the vianas The 
latter loves to wander fmra place to place, and is in Its element when 
roving about : but the former needs rest for its higher work of form¬ 
ing concepts and judgments, and therefore, tries to cheek ita fiery 
nature and hold it on to a point. Hence, the manas bites the heel of 
intellect to make it dance, and the latter crushes iLa head to stop its 
prancing This is still more pronounced in the case of the seed of 
intellect, that is, Wisdom, Wisdom, the child of intellect, conceived 
in an immaculate manner, tries to break away from the manna, to 
regain his lost God hood, but the wmhcns, so long as its head is not 
crushed, bites his heel to drag him down to the world of the senses, 
sack time that he endeavours to soar above it, for Self-realization, 
This is best illustrated by the story ef the child Krishna subduing 
the Serpent-King Kaliya. by crushing ita head, in the river Jamuna 
iallegorically, the mind 1 The lesson to be learnt from the story is 
that, in order to attain Nirvana, or, in Christian terminology, to be 
redeemed, or saved, one must subdue the ‘ fiery serpent ' of one's 
mind, i.d., the desiring tocmas at an early date in lift 1 . 

The curse pronounced oh the woman also refers to the nature of 
the Intellect of which she is the earthly symbol Conception and 
sorrow are her Jot, as they are of the woman : l'or the intellect is 
noted for its prolific production of concepts, as well as. for sorrow, 
that \te, worry, iti developing, u ( forming and delivering judgments. 
She ia the hand-maid of the ego, her husband, and, consequently, 
must surrender herself to him, at his sweet will and pleasure, and 
concetti fpr him. The identity between Kve and Intellect \s put 
beyond doubt by Genesis. III. 2U. Adam called his wife Eve, because 
she was the mother of all living. This description cannot possibly 
refer to the human female, because she cannot he regarded aa ' the 
mother of all living,' in any sense ; but it is fully applicable and' 
appropriate to the Intellect, oil whoise functioning as the weaver of 

' in tin- Minotaur -IniiLn. and beapt) of the Creeli mythology, ita human 

foment repreKenting reuimti, the futility vf retleelson. utk! thft trfivin*, fiu^ flulmul 
him that ih, LtncuntraHBri iwnHm&lity, 
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presentations in the warp and woof of consciousness, depends the 
perception, hence, in a sense, the existence, of all forma. 

The punishment of Adam also is equally natural for the ego 
who exdLtaivdy employs hie intellect to discriminate between the 
good and evil of phene me na ^ince the pursuit of the phenomenal 
give. 1 ! rise to the notion of duality, i.e ,, separation between God and 
man, and, creates fear and worry, the fallen ego, personified as Adam, 
has necessarily to eat his broad in the sweat of his brow Thistle 
and thorns, and sorrow and tears are hrs Jot, for, els already observed, 
there can be no happiness for him who leads a purely sensual life 

The cursa uttered by the Lurd also foreshadowed the perishable 
nature of the sensuous ego ; yet it is not the death of the 
ego, buL of the body alone. Aja a pure spirit, the rpio is birth)ess 
and death leas, being eternal and unereate ; but in association 
with Lhe impurities of sin, adhering to it in the shape of different 
kinds of vestmonta of matter, it is subject to birth and death both. 
Hence, the significance of the warning-" In the day that thou 
eaLest thereof thou shall surely die ” The emphasis it wilt be 
observed, fs not on the day of death, since Adam did not die on the 
day that he ate of the forbidden fruit, but on the liability to dtath 
which is forced on all unemancipated souls by the companionship of 
mnaiLer. A r matter is atomic and constantly in motion, no organism 
composed of it cun ever he permanent. Vet it is not the demiee of the 
soul, hut of the body alone which occurs in nature ; the ego regards 
it as his own death, on account of having identified himself most 
intimately with his body, Hut this is a point for the future 

Fhe id^a of nudity also arises with reference to embodied exist- 
* mv ; lor, as pure Klfsilgence, Spirit netLher wcai-g nor needs clothes. 

Thus, the legend of the fall is intended to open our eyes to the 
ureal difference between a pure, perfect Soul and the ego of desires: 
the iornier is blissful and immortal, and has u raiment of glory, hut 
the latter is nude and unhappy and is bIfo firmly held in the claws of 
death,. These differences, though seemingly great and unbridgeable, 
!ire nonetheless such, as can be easily removed, since they are due, 
solely and simply, to the element of desire by the eradication of which 
the status of Gods cap bo acquired with ease. 
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Die story of the fall of Brahma in the Hindu Puranas, which 
covrn larger ground than the Biblical myth, is also an allegorical 
account oi the psychic functions oi the eoul. It is. however, too bn^ 
to br reproduced here in it* entirety ; but the student of mythology 
wilt Lind its interpretation easy, if he will bear in mind the numerous 
psychological aspects in which spirit appears En con]unction with 
matter, and which are personified m gods and goddesses in the 
Puranss, In order, however, to explain Lhe true nature of the intellect, 
we shall K ive lhe end in £ of the legend in a somewhat abridged form. 
The Biblical account oi the Pall 1 stops tihofL with lfie utterance of 
the curses, and in T therefore, likely to mislead one as regards the true 
position of the intellect, which rs depicted there in its worst aspect. 
As a matter of fact redemption or emancipation is simply out of the 
question without its guidance, since it is the only instrument of know¬ 
ledge in the condition of the " fall.-' 

But Lhe weakness of the intellect, lies in the fact that it has no 
will of its own, and may not refuse to serve the ego In any way he 
pleases. For this reason, the Biblical legend makes the woman eat the 
forbidden fruit only at the will of her husband though she had an 
opportunity of doing so earlier b r v herself. It is thus clear that it is 
nor the intellect which is the mischief-maker in the world, but the 
power of choice which determines ihe nature of the work the intellect 
is required to perform for the will. As the faculty of discrimination. 
Eta function i? only (u impart knowledge to the ego. or will, but the 
kind of knowledge which it is required to impart is to be .selected not 
by itself, but b,y the will. As wti might use a lantern to light our 
footsteps to a place of worship or to a gambling den, so might we 
employ our intellect to impart to ua the wisdom which leads to bliss, 
or to instruct UH un matters whose knowledge la fraught only with 
suffering and pain. Asa matter of fact, whenever and wherever the 
intellect has been employed in the right direction, it has never failed 
to lead the ego to the highest heights of glory and power, and, finally, 
also to Nirvana its influence is pernicious and harmful only when 
Lhe ego employe it exclusively to define and determine f he relation 
of its body with other Bodies in the world. Hence, the lesson to be 
learnt from the profound teaching of the Bible ir that if the error of 
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netting up the body in place of the Man bs avoided, and the intellect 
employed to further the progress of the soul instead of to pander to 
the will,* it ceases to have evil influence and becomes the moat potent 
instrument for good 

It is worth any amount of trouble Lu understand that faith 
can not possibly be acquired without a proper use of the intellect .since 
nothing but Reason is capable of destroying our doubts Tt is true that 
testimony is also capable of ;i lion ling a temporary sort of satisfaction , 
but, since it is impossible for it to coverall possible points, and since 
its worth, reliability and interpretation have to be determined before 
its acceptance, it is not within its pale to remove all doubts Hence, 
he who depends on r testimony Ss like the man who builds his house on 
sand. It is for this reason that schisms arise endlessly when people be¬ 
gin to rely on the word of mouth of the founders of their faiths to the 
exclusion of rational thought, fflven i he satisfaction which testimony 
seams to afford id more apparent than real, because knowledge is Ike 
food, which must be digested in order to become ours. It is no use to 
us if somebody else eats the food, not even when ft is done Brahmans 
like.—in the name and for the benefit of another. Ju»t so with know¬ 
ledge. Testimony is not only usually incapable of affording a solid 
foundation for faith, but also goes to make the confusion worse con¬ 
founded, since it at once opens the door tea whole boat of questions 
as to r he possible interpretation and explanation oF the statements 
made, to say nothing of the reliability and trustworthiness of 
the witnesses from whom they emanate, And, since it is not 
possible tc settle the differences of opinion conclusively, without the 
discovery of the nature of things and the laws of Nature, intellect, and 
intellect alone, is the final judge and the aule arbitrator of the disputes 
of men. in the first instance 

We can now follow the Puranic legend without difficulty. The 
story goes that Brahma, desirous of performing a sacrifice, once upon 

H (jf. “!□ clear away e&nll of tbwe | earthly influonccFi | and bn distrust the world 
Stemming which is of itseIf wholly unworthy of confidence., and Pi have faith in God 
J(ji'a r uvhu alone ifi in truth trustworthy, raqiiireE a lurjjt 1 mnd Olympian Lmdurtt mjdjqg, 
ofiD whh'li tft no InpEer enticed by our worldly iiitm'sto" 'Phiki'n Ctihirftmtion to 
Htllgfam by H. A. A, Kennedy, p. 12 &i- 
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a time, proceeded to Putfkara, and made the necessary preparations. 
But, hiw divine consort, Ssvitri, delayed in coming, and, though 
the hoar lor the yajna approached nigh she was not to he 
found by the side of her Ixird, Incensed at her conduct, the 
god asked Indra to find him another bride, and the latter 
promptly brought the lovely milkmaid, GAyatri, who carried a jar of 
butter in her hand, Hrahmfl called her the Mother of Vedas, 
and was united to her. Just then Sftvitri appeared on the scene, 
and. enraged at the sight of her smiling rival, pronounced diverse 
curses on the gods who had taken part in the ceremony. She 
then walked away, leaving the gods in a state of consternation. 
The young bride, thereupon, herself modified the curses of her 
divine rival, and promised ail kinds of blessings, including final 
absorption into him, to all the worshippers of her Lord, Finally. 
VVmj and Lakshmi brought back the angry SHvitri, when Gilyatri 
threw horse]f at her fret Upon this Ssvitri. having raised and 
embraced her, said. 

"Struct; the virtucMB wife will do nothing to diapSouBe >w huslwmd, Lkurefor^ 
let uh tiotli be uttfidvMl te flfnhrnii," 

Uiyatri, too. bashfully murmured in reply ^ 

“Thy W ilere will I always obey, nnd fdteem thy friendship prwiOLw ns my Lite - 
thy daughter am I, O gtiddASa f de%n La fjrtitpt;I. rue." 

The explanation of tine legend lies in the psychological functions, 
of the will, personified as gods and goddesses in the Puranas. 
There are two tendencies in the will which appear as intuition and 
intellect. As Bergson says : 

"The two terwiendea, ,i,L first jmplifNl in iictlOtfoor, had toseparate in order to 
grow. They both weat Lu *6*;k ttu*iir fortune In thu wurliJ, and turned out r.u E*. 
irvitinct and JliWUlgEllKSH Life, lhat m t.n ay, COJIMkiuEhejid lag imbed iriLa matter, 
fixed its alieritLorj either on it awn mowroenta Dr on the matcor ll was pnaalng 
through; wd it hag thus been turned either In the dirfletitm of intuition, or in that 
at intellect '■—flmtiftfriitth 

Intuition is the sense which gives rise to immediate self- 
awatvnese, and in the highest sense means omniscience pure and 
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simple, but intellect is the faculty which chiefly studies and deals 
with mutter and form. In the Pursniia the former is personified 
as the goddess, and the latter as the milkmaid- The jar of 
butter which C ,syatri camcs in her hand indicates her nature, for 
intellect extracts principles from experience, us one extracts 
butter from milk Being the two distinct tendencies of wifi 
i personified as Brailm.lh they are described as the two wives of the 
goci But, since intuition has the preference over intellect, there- 
tore, Uiyafcri is made (o fall at the feet of her divine rival However, 
since intellect is the only means of knowledge in the condition of 
the 'fall , 1 its personification Is described as the Mother of Vedas 
(literally, knowledge). 

Again. Inasmuch as intellect alone establishes the divinity of 
the soul. and thereby leads it to Self-realization, and since Self-realiza¬ 
tion means the freedom of the soul from bondage and pain, therefore, 
intellect itself is said lo have modified the curses of its rival. 

We give below the cureas pronounced by Savitri ur some of 
ihOHe who took part in the ceremony, und their modifications as 
made by her rival, together with their interpretation, Should 
npy difficulty be experienced with these interpretations, they 
should be read again after the perusal of Chapters ix, x, and xj. 


Name u£ 
tiui |rr k 3 ur 
RudfieHsH 
HUTOtd. 

Nature* of t\#. 

L“Urai: 

NliLu.nL* tit the 
modification. 

Interpretation 

Bnhinri ... 

Not to In.* wurship- 
pL-el in in Lemj-iV 
OT sacred place. 

hrahnaiL may tease 
to ho worshl^ied,, 
but hta worship¬ 
pers shall (AtiJn 
all kinda of lilenR- 
IBg-fl, includ i n g 
Una] abso-rpi ion 
into him. 

Brjliijin in II ir- rcvealijd aspect 
oJ that which the nnaiani- 
festsd, hance tint FieriiLiniiica- 
tlwi of indiVidualiT.i*, ur aouJ, 
which jg enrtoTvud vr ith the 
faculties of Intuition and In¬ 
flect. Htmcj?, Si vitrv, t , grf 
lejLiiihi'o wisdom, arid Gil- 
.Vflld, i,r., IkuHorv, an* tile 
twa wivea of llrahmS. ftoa- 
Hnn at first it; not rt[ire-c 
towards Life, and therefor# 
atatniR in the wnj pf aelf. 
rCalmirjun, Br^hrmi earinot, 
there fare, he wonihfppLii 
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NftTTlfl Of 
the god or 
guddoys 
furred. 

H-attiro of the 
nurse. 

Nature of Mie 
nlniilicBtinn. 

interpretation 




r workl-God; but since LIk 
H otll its the Eruu Redeemer 
itaelf, there who worship 
their own Sell' obtain dll 
kind of LlOddlrl ga, including 
!hu fine] release from the 
Mfi mttv ra. 

1 ftrtm ibi 

To be bound 1 n 
ohflina by libs ene¬ 
mies. and to be 
confined in u 
strange country . 
He in alK) to lode 
Idfl city Jind sta¬ 
tion 

He Blraill riot remain 
in bondage far 
ever, qua sluill 
Irfi neleiaeJ Ly 
hits son. 

Lhiirn in life, which waxes »nij 
wanes in jK^ver, according U> 

iTreurns-Laut'ea Line] helieHh. 

IU enemies are the different 
.IfLint* of kfirmu.' force, or 
dofliltes. The Htrjuige Ofluntry 
in the roalin of mnltor; and 
the of city ant] station 

oigOiCEE'^ the state of touch 
ape. The Liberator of ibu 
-luul, 1.1 ,, ilife, tm* Jit'ft. b 
^isdoinj persaniiied as the 
ann of the Sfod- 

Aeni 

T'« Ih' ii devofllrer 
oS all thin pa, 
a 1 o a n and un 
dean. 

*The u nett an things 
ahaU become pure 
sthe mere touch. 

Agni in the peranniflE’wt.iion of 
the /ire of !-'Ejju«iaiecticiflnil 
wldch iJuritk'H ah things- 
1 limes, the curHf unrl ils 
modification. 

Vkciu 

To Lh: ... aTrumgai 

men. atifi fllsn to 
l j ndure the agony 
of having hi a 
wlfa TAVl^hHd 
t'mm him by him 

He L-iiiall regain Mis 
ivifo rynntuully. 

Vi 7 iio in the pcmwdfieiLtiori of 
'iJrnyrHU OP jnamt Wtlil'tl in 
eamalwsamongst men. His 
enemy Lf ignyranr* who 
Ktenltf nwa;i, hL-; wife fthc iou'l 
or blis-e, through the rji.Ktr 
ways of the souses. I5ut Mince 
the -+ml ultimately aeifiiirnri 
l>orfo( | i.i«n_ in huppinemg by 
Ihc pi'aci.birtp or tiharHutf 
Vi^nu La to recover hk wife 
evontuaHy, 

<1 yai 

i 

1 

To in. 1 deprived «1 
his manlifinil 

Thu Johs of man 

1 1 in m t .shrill nat in- 
turf 01 ';. with the 
worship of the 

Krva repreBenta vttir-tfujfr. 

whit’b ituistn on colib&cy: 

heMi'e-, the |j;(k 1 Li to lose tri.fi- 
i]mnt'XM>ji. lint iiutlity as a 


' AfftiL la hors described as the devnurer uf nil LhingH, clean and Lini-](?an, because 
It Uimly Vfhen h& effect of Its good ithe claan) HCtt) evil fthir unclean I fictforu Ifl Liurn t 
up by Mir tlnr of BficeLk-ism i ntiragya) that the soul StUins to »!>r?JTCT. 
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Name of 
the eod UT 
goddess 
cursed, 

Nature of the 
cUrae. 

Nature of Ok 
mo4ififlnUoh, 

Interpretation. 



littgaw, ae i h 
symbol of the 
itodL 

mark Of tumiiihjji is u we*r- 
jrhipfwE uuaEity ; for there 
are Ndhpu ' imbed \ Faints in 
rieveral religions, Hence 
tbe worship of the Hn/mm 
by men, Tba I-intjutn in 
aianeU^on with the yarn', i.h 
the symbol nf joy, which 
furl her explain* GltyitfPfl 
hiodiftcftMon r 

Lakahini... 

Not to rem ain stu- 
tEWlftfy in on# 
plats; and to 
eomtontly abide 
by the vile, the 
inconstant, Ltio 
cpntemptibk, the. 1 ’ 
dmple, the cruet, 
the foolish and < i 
barbarian. 

■i 11 

The goiJik't.H peraoniftaa pros. 
Entity or wuullh, and tier 
nature is only iuo w^JI-defined 
in 13hj curse of S# vitra to noud 
rniy further explanation. 
She iruty nJto ui^ixify p je bdllI 
wtiwll la the h pedal rare pf 
Dhftrma i Vifliup, 

"Hi* 1 h'ivea 
of pod a 
CQUedtive- 
V 

To remain harven 
and never to en¬ 
joy Lh. ? pieBrtjro 
of havhig isbii- 
rfr^ri. 

No rveret is tu he 
felt for the inabi¬ 
lity Lo bear dtll- 
dtien. 

riie |[0(iilfiSijOAaie the porecml- 
finations of certain aLwtxa^t 

L| u lalittea. port'!' ri ami v[r Uies^ 
mill, ussMjeh, neither capable 
of baiting offspring .nor of 
fFTiwmg for their bjLrreri- 
nesa. 


The above explanation of the mythological account of the 
marriage and the consequent 'fall 1 of Brahma, it ifl to he observed, 
furnighca a complete explanation of the nature of the faculty of 
intellect., sind describes how wioksho. cannot be attained without U 

The stury of Esther in the Old Testament of the Holy Bible 
would seem to be an exact counterpart of the marriage of Brahmft 
in the Hindu Pu ran as. The story is that a certain king, Ahaauerus 
by n curie, had a queen who was called Vflshll The icing took to 
drinking and abandoned himself to feasting and revelry Upon 
this, tile good queen refused to attend upon him, or to do his bidding. 
The king then chose Esther, a fair Jewess, who had been adopted 
bi one Mordecai and brought up by him. The principal man at the 

0 
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vailct of King Abwuerus was one Hainan who wras respected by 
alt except Mordecai, who had not revealed hts connection with 
Esther. Mordecai used to sit at the gate oE the pataca, where every¬ 
body but he would get op to honour Hatnun when he passed, rhis 
irritated Human. He began to devise means for ruining Mordecai, 
and in his hatred tried to encompass the destruction of the entire 
tribe and community of Jews. Mordecai, coming to know of 
the evil designs of Harden, appealed to Esther Lo plead for the Jews, 
but she complied with the request in great fear, for she could not 
appear before the king unless he wished ta see her She invited the 
king and Hamad to a banquet aL her place, and repeated the invitation 
for the next day. In the meanwhile Hainan's preparations were 
progressing. But during the intervening night the king read in the 
Chronicles how MordoeaJ had saved his life from the hands of two 
assassins who sat at his door, and hnd not been rewarded till then. 
When Hainan appeared next morning before the king, the latter 
at once made him the unwilling age [it for honouring Mordecai. 
Finally, at the earnest prayer of Esther, who revealed the plot For 
the destruction of Mordent to him the monarch gave authority bo the 
Jews to destroy Human and his people. Thus did Mordecai triumph 
over the hateful plotting rival. 

The significance of this story can lie worked out with the follow 
lug correspondences 

Ahasnerue—the ego; 

Queen Vashti*-omniscience: 

Esther the Intellect i that cannot appear before the ego unless 
he desire her presence); 

Mordecai -(who brought up Intellect) Dharma, who had saved 
the life of the king against the machinations of 
two of his door keepers, M., false belief and the 
world; 

Human- the lower ego ] 

Jews-the attributes of a pure soul. 

(ting Ahssuems thus stands for the ego who has acquired 
the right faith, that ie to asy, who haa with the help of Charm* 
i Mordecai) escaped from false belief and the world. But Haman 
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Uhe lower egoi cannot stand the eight ofMoniecai, who naturally 
has no ^pect for him Through Haman's machinations the entire 
■community of the Jews (the attributes of the pure soul) are in 
danger of destruction. But Mordecaf isequal to the occasion: with 
the co-operation of Esther whom he had brought up (that is to say, 
ef the Intellect inclined towards Dharrnat Raman's downfall is 
Achieved. Esthers banquet naturally implies an intellectual feast, 
which sets the king athinking, and he soon comes to the conclusion 
that Dharnia ia hb saviour, and should be honoured and acclaimed. 
The enemies of Mordecaa, that is to say r Raman and his party {who 
represent, Lhe attributes of the lower ego), arc thus destroyed 

through the hands of the Jews (the natural divine virtues of the 
soul) 1 

To revert to the legend of the k Rati,' the allegorical account 
of Lhe mm of Adam, given in the fourth chapter of the book of 
C«n«?iA also makes it perfectly dear that emancipation c L . mot be 
attained except through the agency of rhe Intellect. Eve, t.e, 
the Intellect, conceives and brings forth Abel and Cain, who are 
incompatible by nature, so much so that the former 1 is ultimate 
h murdered by his brother Now, Cain is reason which cicala 
with inert matter by the directing, analysing and classifying 
process of induction; hence, he is described as the tiller of mil 
which is a symbol for matter. But Abel is Faith which is direct 
td towards Life itself. He is, therefore, described as the keeper 
of abeep. the symbol of live-stock, hence life. The Lord loves 
Mli, but is less inclined towards Reason, which can primarily 
only offer him the produce of mutter as an offering. Hence, ibe 
-Ii(Turing of Abel, that ia, the unfoldment of such divine attri¬ 
butes a a meekness mercy and the like, is acceptable to the Lord 
ii, preference to that of Cain, This upsets Reason, which makes 
hhorl. work ot Faith and destroys it, The curse pronounced by 
[.hr ail-knowing God describes the principal features of Reason as 
distinguished from blind FaiLh. The riddle of the universe is n 
E^jnie of worry to Reason, hence is the ground not to yield her 
aLrangih unto it. Another characteristic of induction is a constuoL 
hindering in search of experience, hence ia Cain to become a fugitive 
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A pain, because all the mischief" that exists in the world ie the 
outcome of Reason r it is called a vagabond too. Finally, because 
Reason alone is affected by sfeeiT, it fa said to become a dweller in the 
u Land of Nodr 

Cabri,? juppiication to the Lord is also symbolical of the nature 
of Reason, Its punish me nt is more Lhan it can bear. Every one 
who discovers its real nature is likely to abhor if, since it leads to 
trouble and bondage* and entangles one in the cycle of births and 
deaths It. therefore, fears to be despised. Hence, Cam is made 
to say: "And it shall come to pass, that every one that fmdeth me 
shall slay me, 1 ' Hut, inasmuch as in the absence of Faith, Reason, 
if rightly employed, is Ftlone capable of reestablishing the state of 
at“cme-ment between man and God, by establishing the divinity 
of the soul he who refuses to be guided by Reason, in the condition 
of the 'Fall.' must tc main ignorant of his true nature and entangled 
in the ycle of births and deaths, Hen re. the I/£>rd is made to say : 
11 Therefore, whosoever slayeth Cain, vengeance shall be taken on 
him sevenfold ” Lastly, the statement : "From rhy face shaH I be 
hid," is also fully appropriate to Cain as representing Reason, 
Taken in a literal sense, it is simply absurd to say that anything can 
be hid from the face of an omniscient God from whom nothing can be 
concealed ; but, philosophically, omniscience and reason are two opposite 
aspects of the one and the Hame thing, namely, the soul, the former 
being the function of pure spirit, and the latter an attribute of the ego 
involved in impurity For this reason, so long a a the soul remains 
in the condition of impurity it cannot exercise its natural function 
of omniscience; but when the impurities are removed, reason is 
replaced with all-embracing knowledge and God hood attained Hence, 
divinity and reason cannot co-exist together, which explains the speech 
of Gain. 

The third son of Adam is Seth, which means the appointed, 
tlist is, he who was appointed to take the place of the 
murdered Abel ir.e., blind faith), bonce, wisdom yeth figures as 

*jf la intonating' to note, as Schopenhauer points mii. ttuii in acknowlwJafiriK n 
pH!It WCi endeavour bo father it on iba head in preference Us thu heart, thus aacriflcinjl 
lWB y foaaoti to rieftfnd good intention. 
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the Messiah in later Jewish tradition (Encyelo, Brit + 11th Ed,. Art. 
Seth} ; and Enos (Maul is the son of Seth who calls himself (by the 
name of j the Lord. * 

Let ua pause for a moment to explain the significance of the 
expression L the knowledge of good and evil ' as used in the Bible, 
Everyone knows that good and evilt are only comparative terms, 
neither of which signifies anything in particular in itself, hut. when 
taken in relation to some specific thing, they convey the idea of utility, 
benefit or advantage, in the one case, and of uselessness harm, or 
disadvantage! in the other. That which determines the good or 
twii or any particular thing, at any particular time, is, in the first 
instance, our own body, of personality, an that when a thing acta, 
orisFikelyto act, on our personality, or body, in a beneficial, or 
advantageous, manner, we call it good, and. in the converse case, 
evil. Hence. ' knowledge of good and evil 1 means the appraisement 
of the values of things from the point of view of the pleasure or 
pain they are capable of causing to us individually. 

It will now obvious that the Bible does not condemn the 
intellect; itself, but only its employment for the gratification of 
sensual appetency. The third and fourth chapters of the book of 
Genesis, taken together, cover the entire field of the Hindu legend 
gwm above, and point to the power of the intellect itself, when 
rightly employed, to raise up the fallen humanity, 

The taesem to be learnt from the doctrine of the “fall” is that 
those who aspire to attain to the status of Gods, to enjoy everlasting 
bliss, must make up their minds to control the fiery serpent ol 
their desiring mtru is. They must also see that they do not make 
i heir intellect, spend all its energy in pandering to the vanities 
passions and tastes of the physical body, tlie seat of false personality 
hut should apply it to study the requirements of the soul, the real,, 
immortal man. 

marginal null- la Cwienia, IV. 3A, 

I Ci. 11 It sf 5 things wiL. of pta" ; th*,t ftrL' bud; not things in thcreiEtelyps Ail 
CV|'[ U rsitiiva, und it* ratutiftn ia wfui higher Curium of ffWiiMsa."— 1 Rjj*fiari aod 
tkSicf,' by Sir Oliver L^dgo. p. HO. 
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Man alone., of all beings* in the world., i-^ endowed with the 
capacity, and enjoys the opportunity, to think of his destiny, He alone 
has the power of shaping his future, for weal or woe, as he pleases. 
But this capacity is so hopelessly crippled by his wrong desires, the 
worst of which is the desire for the sensual knowledge of good and 
evil of the phenomenal world, that unless he cun crush the head of 
the hydra of his desiring wimias, he has no right to hope for salvatiom 

Man s physical concerns may, and, indeed, do come to sn end 
with the physical death ; but the continuity of the soul. after death, 
requires that the physical concerns alone should not be allowed to 
occupy the uppermost place in his thoughts. Sir Oliver Lodge 
lb probably the first European of our times to gel. a partial inkling 
of the truth nf the doctrine of the J ‘ fall ,p ; but he seems to place 
the emphasis on the ,+ management of the world ” rather than on 
'solf-COnquest' Concerning the origin of self-consciousness, he 
observes r— 

11 Httw it ftll, fcrtrff is n legitam&te problem xoj* jffcDtjtic gUs^-elfcDlo^y, tiuta Co tl?*- 
pljLin man Lt ek h puzzle; qiv anoafltors invented kqremUta nccuij.nL for il~ ligands 
rtf apples and Berpcflta LHid the like; but the £acir la fchctv, bgwavfir ft, tiftjicwuntf^ 
for The truth bTSQ bedded m thut aid Genesis lejnjnd dwp; It i:i r.lMJ kgend of 
rciiui'e uwwfcoaint from a merely animal life lu eonsdouaness of good ami evil, no 
longer obeying: Ms prirruil in.itinc.ta in a alutt! ol 1 thoughtlwaneaH and innucercy— 
a state in which if a liberate vice wau i: rnpcmtsibrN.-: wit] therefore higher and purpo^Hi 
pnodrisaa Jilbu Impossible,—it wili thrs introduction, of ft now aonae into the world, 
the aense of cuns#nun«, Ihe power of deliberate choice-; the potter also of ctmBoinnif- 
guidance, (Ihj inamiKenwnt of things and people snamal tn himsdf, -fur preconceived 
undr. Man waK tsrtjjinni.ng te cense tn be hturub 1 <* paflwnjter on the planet, Sotitrolled 
hy nutnide foratfi; It is aa if the reiu ware then for (he first Lime f>0]iig plated in 
Kirf hnnrfH, jlh- if lie was avowed to begin to steer, to govern Mb own fate and destiny* 
anfl to take over seethe considerable jiart of thu m rtno#emerit nT the world " ■ [ L r/V 1 <t+i ff 
Hnttt-rh 

No doubt, a man brought up in an atmosphere full of worldly 
fmlilics cannot bul lay stress on Lht? M management of the world, 
but religion only accepts ihose who are prepared to give up worldly 
politics for the sake of sotf-conque&t Kor the less advanced souls, 
religion does noL altogether forbid political activity, but only makes 
it hubordinnte to spiritual evolution, so that, the world-conquest may 
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not interfere with the conquest of the (lower -self. It is rvo use denying 
the fact thatgnr so called taking part in the management of the world 
has hitherto been a very unsatisfactory affair, and whatever we may 
gay in our own praise, or in that of our civilisation, it Is abundantly 
dear that no such praise is merited, even if we do not deserve a 
strong condemnation for our behaviour towards animals and, in 
many instances, towards our own race. It is true that we can point 
out our material accomplishments to Mother Nature with a modest 
pride in our achievements but she can always retort by direct tug 
our attention to those natural forces end moans oF which we are 
almost wholly ignorant even today. What are omr railways and 
telegraphs to the faculties of telepathy and clairvoyance lying dormant 
within our soula ? What happiness have they brought to the race, 
01 to any ope at all ? All our vaunted boasts get ultimately reduced 
UUhis that in gome instances we have succeeded both as individuals 
and as nations in amassing large fortunes, and in devising various 
means ldr squandering them at expensive hotels and card-tables, 
and on sickening carcasses of animals and intoxicating drinks, to gay 
nothing of other degenerate forms of living only loo nauseating to be 
specifically mentioned. These are practically, the limits of our 
culture, whether we spell it with a c or a big K. But surely, It is 
only by a mere perversity of sense and language that one may 
claim (he modern civilization to be the outcome of the Sermon on 
the Mount In very truth, it is the violation, ill every essential, of 
the Master's philosophy that has brought about the culmination of 
the modern times which it pleases unto call civilization. Without 
violating in letter, as well ns in spirit, the Messianic command, " But 
whosoever shall smite thee on the right cheek, turn to him the other 
also, no one could have ever dreamt of subjugating the nations of 
the world ; nor without trampling down the equally forcible mandate, 
“Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, " could any one 
amaas wealth. The truth rs that man’s power of speech enables him 
to disguise his true feelings, not only from his fellow-beings, but. 
rjuite as often, front himself. Falling to understand the nature of 
Li e ideal set before the world by the great Fropouodors of Religion, 
the modern man peeks to hide the cancer of unhappiness at his heart 
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by impotent sentimentality and self-deed vio a ideas of hie own 
importance and morality. The richest nation on earth may Possess 
the moat enormous amount of wealth, ita country -may be very 
iW'jk'fut Uj 'iV, ami may \m^. vlW vhe UmiriAA oi life which 
the ingenuity of man has ever nut at the disposal of wealth, yet the 
question arises and must be asked, what real happiness has been 
conferred upon the people constituting it : p The answer in the 
negative is go self-evident that one need not take the trouble to 
record it. It to not that we deny the great advantages of such 
institutions as the school, the hospital and the poorhouse ; hut, in 
very truth, these very institutions furnish evidence condemnatory of 
our civilisation. Our schools impart education., it is true, but it is ajso 
true that the education they Impart tends not to advance the cause of 
individual happiness, but leads to atheism, impiety and godlesHneae. 
The increasing necessity fur hospitals and poor-houses goes to indicate 
that people do not live in harmony with Nature, and, consequently, 
autrer from poverty and disease. The greatest defect of materialism 
is that it prevents us from the realization of our divine nature, by 
unduly developing the objective and stmuous sides of life. The 
following comparative table, taken from Hudson’s p Divine Pedigree 
of Man,' will be found sufficient to show the godly nature of the 
subjective side of Ufa, from the realisation of which wo are at 
present debarred by our ung odly materialism 

Objective Mind. j ■ Subjective- Mind. 














Some writers on New Psychology mention am additional faculty, 
namely, that of clairvoyance as: belonging to the subjective mind: 
but Hudson docs not assign to it a separate place in the table, 
holding that its phenomena are only telepathic m reality. Whether 
clairvoyance, be regarded as a separate faculty of the subjective 
mind or not., the list is sufficient to convince any one, at a glance, 
that the nature of the human soul is essentially divine. It is 
to be remembered thFit the subjective mind is the higher conscious¬ 
ness that is manifested when the lower or the Objective mind 
is annulled, us in hypnotism* and that even this wonder-working mind 
is run quite the same thing am a pure and purified spirit, so that yrhen 
due allowance is made for its impurities and limitations the soul will 
lie found to be a repository of all godly virtues and powers that only 
need unfold ment to bloom into perfection. By far a vast majority of 
mankind, however, are quite unconscious of the godly powers of 
their souls, and, therefore, unable to attain the perfection which is 
within their reach, since conscious exertion is necessary for spiritual 
evolution, and since conscious exertion can only be made in the case of 
things which arc known, Oar ignorance of these great powers and 
virtues of the soul is to ba attributed, as already stated, to the employ 
inert of the intellect to pander Lo the will. Reason being, thus, the 
tenure by which man bolds his free moral agency, and the 1 lower 
which enables him to train his soul, for weal or woe, it is not difficult 
to see why its employment as a procuress to the will has been described 
in the old Genesis legend as a 'fall.' Those who deride the 
undent Indian civilization should remember that that much derided 
civilisation was founded upon the spiritual requirements and necessities 
of individual life and society, and was calculated, on the one hand, not 
only to offer no resistance to the human soul :n Its spiritual evolu¬ 
tion, but, also, to actually advance and facilitate its progress, 
™d, on the other, to secure the greatest good pf the greatest 
numbers* even in respect of material peace and prosperity, in 
BO far as these arc consistent with the spiritual aspirations of 
the real man. The same statement cannot be made in respect 
of modern civilization, which, if anything, is anti j »piritual in ita 
tendency. 
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Tt is no use minimising the poimici&us and harmful nature of the 
influence which the present-day civilisation m cxerting on the spuls 
ci men, since it tends to make them disregard the teaching of roJif'ion 
wh[ch alone is the path of what haa been described as entering into 
life. What. \v[LK Eta fashions and convent ions, its licensed saloons and 
drinking places, its niceties and novelties in food and dress, to say 
nothing of the thousand and one other forms nf the anti-spiritual 
occupations and pursuits which ft provides for its votaries, the modern 
civilization is Calculated only to pamper sensualism at the cost of the 
spiritual nourishment of the soul. The one most marked feature of 
distinction between th" two forms of civilization, the ancient and the 
modern, consists in Lhe cost of living which is going up daily, and 
which the majority of meii iind it hard to meet, in spite of 
devoting their whole-time labour to its procurement. Such betTij?: 

1 he case, it is not surprising that people should have neither time nor 
inclination for the study of religion, rtoL to mention the practising oi 
those methods and means which alone lead to the attainment 
of the ideal of the soul The path of sensualism—another though 
less repulsive name for animalism ia directly opposed to that of 
spiritualism, and it requires no great familiarity with the canons of 
lidgic to predict that if the latter ho the only means of attaining to (he 
pur Section of Gods, the former cannot possibly lead to might, but 
.Hu Bering and pain The ancients con Id undoubtedly have given us a 
civilization equal to our own, but they very well know that the 
moment prominence was given ro the enjoyment of the senses the 
cart would necessarily come to occupy the place of the horse, and. 
therefore, wisely kept down all those sensual tendencies of men which 
constantly try to break loose fn I. he name of refinement and culture. We 
may refine aensuEilisni as much us we like, but. it will never be 
come anything else, As black takes no other hue, go does sensualism 
maintain it& loathsomeness, notwithstanding all the veneer of cultured 
refinement under which we constantly try to conceal da hideous 
nature. 

To conclude, the elucidation of Lhe legend of the * fall ' has 
shown ua that, it is not an historical record of the actual doings of e 
primitive pair of human progenitors, hut an illustration of the oriera- 
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tian cjJ' certain iimportant psychic laws, which no one desirous ol 
attaining Immortality and bliss can afford to ignore The object of 
the ancient teacher who took pains to leave a record of his views 
behind was not to amuse us with a nursery Lale, nor yet to furnish us 
with ati opportunity to smite at his ' crude and childish simplicity, but 
to bequeath to ua, fiome of the most valuable secrets of Religion, the 
Science of ail sciences. The thirst for happiness is a natural craving 
with all living beings ; the man who does not long, consciously or 
otherwise, for the Joy of thfl Gods is yet to be born. The ancient seer 
knew this lull well, and left a record of his views an the subject far our 
guidance. What wo have been accustomed to look upon as an historical 
narrative of Adam's disobedience and punishment is, thus, a recipe for 
the general complaint of suffering and pain, from which all arc anxious 
to escape. This remedy consists* as has been demonstrated in this 
chapter, in the realization of the Godboud of the soul, that is divine 
through and through and all over, 

A word about the nature of the flaming sward and the cherubim 
that bar man’s way to the Tree of Life, and we shall pasr on to a 
consideration of the doctrine of Redemption. The former represents 
the lower mind, the ego of desires and lusts which it seeks Lo gratify 
with the sensory stimulus fiom the external world, As restlessness is a 
characteristic of this mind on account of its being the seat of desires, it is 
described as turning In every direction. It should be borne in mind 
that mind is a clumsy word to be einpitted for the idea which is intend¬ 
ed to be conveyed- Che Sanskrit mn-wi* is the moel appropriate word for 
aiprassing the sense, it means that organ which prevents knowledge 
from being acquired simultaneously, and which acts as a gate-keeper* 
at a show who lets in only one at a time-. The cherubim apparently 

^ — - 
* The nearest equivalent tn inn-ana In English ih attention, which limits eur 
jw rcupbinn of things tu due l+L a time only, in othor woKnis, which prevents ^nr tuVifig 
cogDfctEnce rtf thin^a sirtiulumeouFly. If we study nurfistveB m the attitudeof Atten¬ 
tion, we chilli observe that u-iir senses. do not work simultlUWOUP^' and tdgothtr, 
lhai when the mint) Ih linked to * iiurticLtlur Hiiripe-nrgan, it CcaacS tu work through 
tin; remaining duinnels -rtf aeuaiiLiurl• The twrne is the cbsl with thinking, which alart 
requites eydndve nttentfcm teing fmid eo its ab jout j and flirexi the Experiences of 
pleasure and pain are no exception to this rule. Attention, then, is the instruiitietil 
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atand for and represent sense attractions.'' It is, thus, the wmi 
*H i'i Lhe attract fan a of the world which art! nnountinj^ fGiari] over the 
priceless Tree of Life Immortality is the reward of him who 
overpowers them both, and reaches the Life-tfivinj? Tree 


of IraitatioiL or ejwJuuion of kmwJedg*. The hhjI is like * mirror whu* ntffecfc! all 
Ctun^.'i which ^jdlt at lhe aarrua time; but it ia uttPHtlull which 'lolmrs us from taking 
cognisance of them ad at mice, and confines the perooptiv* function to that in which 
WB happen to be tho jflOBt mtaraated for the time heinff. U follows from Ihk that 
(Hir inltreKts aEotte determine fchi funotkminp ut perception nod prevent us from 
Luinjf «Jl''knnwinft, 

Wt: havr biiid Ihat fiLttitltwn shmiilcs interest, hut interest itFK+Ir in nothin# othor 
Own liPKire, since we arc only interested In thln^a which we have aefarfre to acquire or 

ii-r which w<? wish to avoid. T'h* force of define, Ebon, is what is m«ant b,v ultori- 
t:nn n i'.*., manit/i. 

It is also easy to sue that dasirtH lire only dilfortml kind* of forcw, ei&Oe they 
JtTit! Ha after their ohjocta often ftg&lhnt our bsttar Judgment They cannot he imma- 
ierJiil ait^tfwr, for thB conception of a non-entity ^uniting m thfi toiih and dnffgiaff 
it in certain dtrecfclimaj. thus, crippling tCs perception and narrowing dow □ its field of 
know Eodjje, i- a adf -eo-ntriuiLc Lory idea, It La atiiF the swulwere poeigeswd of a prtrceiymjT 
instrument, or rod-a hind of psychic monocle—to survey the world With. This mental 
monocle is the t»anm; Wd. since it U only the flhiarjj end ofdesin-1, iLu ruaCcrial 
KihiiE* may lu; likonad to a pencil of r&y-i,, oad,ver£in>r to n [mint. .\tt*ntiOm then. 
aipitih^ the current of dtifetent kinds of forces of dOKitY, brought to U poinL nrnd focua- 
aed on the ob ject of enquiry. Its form Ehm+resum bhiK that of a aerpent which, on account, 
ufits crookedness and evil nature, fa about the most mrit&We symbol for desire. 
Henw, he who would acquire omrelacienee must curb down hi* desires, ao that his auuJ 
may put cumin its knowk^^batructing instrument of perception of which it ia 
enamoured at present, 

The cJjiiniEnfm, who are to be iJulitufiiL-.Jii'd by their knowk'djfo- from i.+ j ru-pliim 
Whose distinctive Quality ie love, proiffiijly rapresent the duwrimitUifcivB knowledge of 
jjjood and fcvi] of thirds and are thus symbolical »f autiBe-attnactioo^, From another point 
■of view, the cherubim represent the foot elemauta, hence, matter (see Chap. X. jrWtf 
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REDEMPTION. 

14 On ihc knawlattee atnd Bdcnawfedffmervt ai God depend* the MJviticri rjf svei^ 

UI1H- "~iStCfdf:tlbCirff, 

Fr ThlB great, untHriTii undeeayinjj. imiriijrLiiJ. t'eadenH hciuJ in limliman : Urib- 
eh. ran in verily fuarl^s ; ttc wtui t.hufl knim 1 . 1 !, lieccknicfi ttie femrlffHB Brahman L '" — firL 
U} ( , IV. 4: 26 . 

In a comnulhtf^ dominated by deistic thought, which separates 
iJortand man by an impassable £ulf, it is not surprising that the concep¬ 
tion of salvation should be no broader, or fuller, than that of forgive¬ 
ness of sin by the favour of Home one nearer and dearer to the Lord 
than man. The Christian conception of salvation is typical of this 
form of belief. Whatever it may betaken to represent* whether the 
purchase uf God's favour, by the suffering and death of Christ* or the 
ransom and deliverance of ainnere from the bondage of ain and the 
consequent liability to punishment* for the violation of divine laws, 
by the atonement ol Je^ua, the idea of redemption in the modem tChris¬ 
tian Church does not aspire higher than the securing of heaven for 
man* by the favour, compassion and mercy of an agency outside his 
own self, and, consequently* not only leaves him as finite* and limited 
and dependent on the will of another, as ever, but is, also* utterly 
incompatible with the true sense of the words 'salvation' and "redemp¬ 
tion,' employed to give it expression, If the blood ol' Jesus, which is 
said to have been spilt some two thousand years ago, be the sate channel 
and means of salvation* those for whom it was shed, and also those 
who claim the benefit of its having been shed* ought to enjoy the sta¬ 
tus of the redeemed from the moment they make up their minds to 
acknowledge his agency. Bui, there would he nothing to support 
such a claim should one be ever made on behalf of the clerical views. 
The fact is that the generality of men today are even ignorant of the 
virtues and attributes which appertain to the status of the Redeemed, 
and of the qualifications a Redeemed One should possess. 
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The tme conception of redemption, in religion, is not exhausted 
with the remission of sin, or escape from the lability to punishment., 
but contains, within its four corners, the additional idea of an enlarge¬ 
ment of the Spiritual personality, by the restoration of the powers and 
attributes hitherto held in 1 pledge. 1 Necessarily, then., must the 
conception of redemption include the idea of a life fuller and 
more glorious and abundant than that which is the lot of man 
in the Rtate of sin, The word salvation, in its true significance, 
conveys precisely this sense, meaning, as it does., health, safety, and 
wAofoitggg. 

It is not difficult to observe how lame and impoverished hun the 
true teaching of the Saviour become in the hands of the generality of 
his followers Unable to form a clear idea of the state of existence which 
is denominated blissful, these learned interpreters of the Gleisiah’a 
word have reduced his conception of heaven tu that of a locality, where, 
on a certain day. after the death of the physical body, men shall 
rise, in the bodies of Hesh, and pas? their lives in the enjoyment of 
Olympian luxuries. They fail to observe that the highest flights of 
their theological speculation do not rise higher than the idea of sense 
gratification, which ia all that can hr had from external surroundings 
and things. LeL the heaven of the preachers of the Church bo never 
so elegant and pretty, let its grandeur be never an imposing let Its 
residents be never so ravishing, let alt this be granted and more, yet 
can it be conceived, or, in any way, imagined, that true joy can accrue 
to the soul from an abode in Olympus 7 All that cornea from outside 
the: self can unly pass in through the media of the senses, and. for 
that reason, can never be anything more or less than sensation. Rut 
since sensations art rot always pleasant, and since the most agree¬ 
able of them become sickening and tormenting when too often re¬ 
peated, the state ol the physical man, on his resurrect ion, in the 
heaven world, will not secure for him even freedom from the liability 
to experience pain, Elias is an emotion, which, as we have already 
shown, 13 the feeling of freedom from all desires, arising frem the con¬ 
sciousness of freedom and perfection in one’s own being, and quite in¬ 
dependently of all considerations of surreundings, environment and 
locality. Hence, no outside agency, whether spiritual or material. 
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can canter it uu the isonl. if it happen to he devoid of the right emo¬ 
tion in itself. 

From the practical aide of the question, also, ft toeing obvious 
that the word of the theologian is not entitled to any greater credit 
than that of any other thinking being, there arises the most import- 
wit question of all as to the proof of the doctrine of redemption, ns 
preached by the modern Christian Church When a man pays off a 
pledge, lie bocarnas immediately entitled to the possession and enjoy¬ 
ment of the thing pledged and may insist, on its being restored to him 
at qpee The same ought to be the ca bo with redemption in the spi¬ 
ritual sense, if the theological interpretation of the doctrine is 
correct, why is it that the enjoyment, of benefits arising from the 
acknowledgment of .Jeaua must be postponed to an indefinite point 
of time in the future ? Why is it, we repeat, thaL we do not immedi¬ 
ately come into the realisation of the redeemed bliss, here and now? 
As Tennyson says,— 

'* "Tia ]ift- F nvt death, for which wa p*nl ; 

Mure Lift; nii'.l J'uIK:r that wrj want. ,J 

.Moreover, common sense shows that redemption is possible onlv 
by paying off the pledge, not by the acknowledgment of the pledgee, 
or Ins son, as a world-saviour ; and where the liability to be discharged 
consists in refraining from abandoning oneself to the knowledge of 
gLiod and evil of external things, in other words, from sensuous living, 
H is absolutely inconeeivabie how any one else but the pledgor him¬ 
self can ever acquit him of the debt. The truth m that the Church 
has no idea of the true significance of the doctrines of the - fail 1 and 
J redemption, f and ia, consequently, unable to give im a foreLa#teuf 
the bliss of being saved which every practical religion should be in a 
position to do. 

The explanation of the mystery of the ' fall' has practically quali¬ 
fied us for a comprehension of the doctrine of redemption. For 
jiiHE m the fall signifies mortality, imperfection and unhappiness 
for the living beings, sol ia redemption the door to immortality, per- 
f pc tlon Ntid joy, Tim former indicates a condition of existence j n 
which the true attributes of the divinity residing in the temple of 
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the body are suppressed on amount of an alI-absorbing sen;ie of identity 
between the immortal "tenant' and hia tenement, the mortal ta¬ 
bernacle of flesh, and the latter, the state in which the 'tenant T knows 
himself as not only different from his tenement, but also as the Per¬ 
fect paraffitibrnan — Omniscient, Immortal and Rlissful, As a conse¬ 
quence of being involved in the state of the fall, man Says all the stress 
he can, on his physical body —a perishable compound of matter -and 
ignores the God within, thus forcing the Infinite, as it wen*, to vacate 
his throne and placing the finite, bodily puppet in his place. Redemp¬ 
tion implies a change of this weakening mental attitude to enable 
the soeiI to evolve out its divine attributes in fulness and perfection. 

We have seen that the soul is of the nature of pure intelligence, 
the substance which knows and feels, and the relation between 
thought and belief is that the latter constitutes a mould for fixing 
the former's form It is for this reason that the soul speedily becomes 
what it actually bditveB itself to be. It would follow from this, 
that if it replaces the sense of its identity with the body with one 
in its own Godhuod, it will actually become a God as soon as the 
right kind of belief becomes fully established in its consciousness. 
The main thing, then, is to acquire the belief in one's own divinity, 
Hut this is not an easy matter by any means. In order to achieve 
this result, one must have faith in what; has been said above. 
That really means that one should have absolutely no doubt about 
the doctrine, and that the conviction of its truth must saturate 
the mind through and through; for the least doubt creeping 
in wiH neutralise whatever little faith may have been acquired 
by the soul We must hold the idea of the self being tEie Para 
mstman (God) constantly before the mind, and should, in every 
possible manner, try to strengthen it by though!, word atid deed, in 
daily life. On the other hand, a small amount of courage and cheer¬ 
fulness will go a long way towards success, for nowhere is the law 
that Nature—allegorically, God—helps those who help themselves 
more rapid in operation than on !:he mental plane. To put the same 
thing in the metaphorical language of mysticism, when you try to 
establish your oneness with God, he will also do the same, and just 
in the degree that you show your earnestness in the matter, will 
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he aim evince earnestness on hia aide. Muhammad expresses this 
very idea when he makftf Allah declare 

" WlMFM ^ketti L* approach tnt* one spun, I ft£?k to approach Mm aw caMt' 

, wlwso Bee:<et ' 1 to B PP™ h m '- b cm cubit, l flqyk to approach him t*o fathn.-ru- 
MldwhOKJ Walketh fcbWwdl me, 1 run to^urdn him." - 1 1 Saying of MuMmmiul. 1 

Invisible hands wilt lead ns, so to sppak, by the hand over inj- 
imsibfe and rocky fmt-$jtfhs ; invisible minds will fend as their ex- 
pericnee, as it were, and put their knowledge at our service ; auspicious 
signs and tokons will be in evidence on all sides, and we shall find 
whole Mature ready and eager to acknowledge the return of her Master 
from bondage and to proclaim him tq the world mid joy and cele¬ 
brations, We must not. however* falter. Lt is merely a question 
of the attitude of the mind on our part. If we determine to be 
free, if we resolve to shake olT tho bonds forged by ignorance, our 
Inner (dory will shine forth ns soon as we ecuse to stand in its 
wny H The difficulty ia felt only so long aaone ia entangled in the 
world of men, where Mammon is the object of worship, and where one 
IV-rls like a prisoner with nil sorts of Lies and bonds, The moment one 
rises above the world, the moment one realises that one is not tho 
little* miserable, limited man. but ihe real living Existence, (he Sat* 
Chit-Ana aria,, one will experience delights which are beyond the 
most extravagant expectations of men. 

Perfection is the goal of evolution. Man fs a perfect God in 
himself, though entangled in the meshes of illusion ; and the natural 
perfection is struggling to manifest itself from within. The moment 
he ceases to obstruct its path, the moment he exerts himself to 
bring it inLo manifestation, it will begin to shine forth in all its glory 
sii l! splendour. Ills onward progress will then be resplendent with 
Light and Lave, and drawing nearer and nearer his goal every day. 
he will finally puss into rmtkti, liberated and free, and with the full 
consciousness of being Lhe Sat-Chit-Anandti. 

This is the true idea of JEedemption. Just as by the inherent 
virtue cl the desire to las to 1 the fruit of good and evd 1 man in de¬ 
prived of "his divinity* eo by the return of fakh in his Godhood will he 
rise to perfection and glory. The cause of our downfall la tnir ignor- 

nace of our divine, godly nature ; the bodily personality lies at the 
to 
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root of! the trouble. If we wish to avoid pain and Buffering, if we 
wish to come into our own, and to realize our divine nature* wo must 
eriveup our evil notions and desires, and replace thorn with right 
beliefs and vairawa i renunciation?. As Swamj Rama Tirtha says : 

" IC 3rw« h ™Si ytwr faith to believe Pint you .. . [&re| saved, you are thfl uaviour 
flf the univurEe. If you believe ll]*t you never were tlw body, that you never v.< ure in 
thraldom, if you be iw ffTOWn-up men, nnd not as ally children, If you reiiliau with 
VedantAih^ywioretbftflH™* energy, then y«t are the SftWc/ur of the whole world, , , 
Me nu longer ahOdrec. Realize ymiraelf to Eh? uftved, arc! aiivetJ you iw, .. In nh 
miin, iliere is somethin? Whtoh Eh pure, uhiciifa not cwnfetfl tooted by taulto, Hinsiind 
weaknotaca of the body; in thta world of BinfblnesH Jitul sloth it ram Rang pure, .. With- 
in you la the purest of ttw pun?, within you is Lbe flfallfiSii One, the Atman, which 
iMJwBftaexitrtonce felt, which cimtot be destroyed, which cannot bedkpujued with, 
which wnnot be done away with. It is there, hnwever faulty, howler sinful the? body' 
Toay In*, Lhe real toell? r the ein-fouervoaKi of the real Self a mot he ii.ere: it murat make 
iteelf felt r if is U»fB p ll. cannot- ho destroyed* * Jn you is present pie divine God, and 
lit you iepreeentthc worthier budy ; hut you Eiave rn ifl]j]sced the things. . . Yh„ 
biivedono tlungB upm'de down; in a topsy turvy way have you put them. You Imvc 
pot the art before the heree ~ and that is how you make Llihi world a Etull fur you. 

'ITtu? ouly. . .way to really stamp out all misery from the world, Irnjf Us$B and ^[ooiny 
aad tempers will nut mend rnattCra,-fcbe only wny to uscupe from nil etna, tbe 
only way to stand above all temptations is to realize the U'uu Self.”—' i ri The Woods 
Of God-l-iealization,' WjL I. 

N 

The idea or redemption, thus, from whichever point of view one 
raik:lit. aLody it r is thatoi fulness and perfection, which are not the 
chaTHCtcfititics of the bodily man, but the essence of the true 
Seif. The same is the case with happiness ; for it is aim ply impossible 
for any outside agency to confer true bliss on the soul, since that 
can only arise from within. Immortality also falls under the cate- 
gory of things which cannot be had from outside, since eyery aoul 
Eh immortal by nature, 

It is, therefore, clear that our hoggin* for Life and Jpy-ahd 
aJI ourprayera only refer to the one or the other of them, in some 
form or other— from ' the Heavenly Father 1 is a process not only 
devoid offense, but also degrading and harmful to the soui. Hence, 
he who promises to reward us with a residence in heaven, with the 
companionship of beautiful nyrnphs, and all other pleasure-giving 
things after death, in lieu of devotion to himself, can be no friend 
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of clie sou], whoa© inner divinity cannot possibly abine forth, so 
loiiif as it remains engrossed in the enjoyment of sensuous attractions* 
bethey of thi.^orof the heavenly world. Redemption, then, la the 
duutrine of Perfection, not of a remission of sin by another: and the 
tme Redeemer b the individual aoulltself. not any outside agency,' 
however gir^it or sublime. 

We niusL now turn to the Bible itself to see what ii. teaches 
Uk about redemption ; but we shall begin our enquiry with a study 
uf the life of the alleged founder of the Ch mi Ian faith whose teJ 
ohini^ are said to constitute the major portion of the New Testament. 

Tiie very first <juesl;idn which arises in connection with the 
Pibkj ha* reference Loirs authenticity ag a true narrative of events 
<Mt, happened in the past far as rhs Old Testament is concerned. 
It has been made apparent, at least in reaped of the third and fourth 

chapters of the book of Genesis, that the facta receded are not the 

events of history, but Lhasa invented by the imaginaLion of man to 
clothe ^>me oi' its most abstruse conclusions of a psychological nature 
Thilo iiU> d,C,—dt) A.D.) and Origen > (85 -254 A.D ) seem to have 
tuktm a similar view, The following from 'The History Of The Now 
Testament. Criticism 1 is an admirable summing up of the latte/a 
argument agEtinst an historical interpretation of the Bible 

'< Hi premia**, ttmly, ihnt the <M TtiStinient is dfvMr inspired, Iwcause 
iMnpbwfefl fure.Hhadew Christ ; and secondly, Hint there in n(U dLher in the Old or hiew 
TaatiiTnfnI n single syllable void at divine meaning find Import, But how, he wka, can 
wt cutollata with this tenet uf tlv^ entire iiwpiratioti the eilntence Jn the Bible of 
Hudl tuJd;:i m th»l uf Lot and fcii dnughtere, of Abraham jiRntituldatf firet one 
ill id then Another, of a sHiocesakin of 31 Lutudl three diya Utld niglily Liefnre the eun was 
erwtod i Who, he hhIih, will be ftaind idiot enough to believe (hot (Sod planted trees 
in Pill- ndLw Like JLtiy husttandninn ; [hit he net up in tL visible tint! palpable tree-trunks 
L.l> 'i w l the une 1 Tr™ of Lite, 1 nnd the other ' Tnc of Knnwk'dg* of Good and Evi! ■ 
tHyJi bearing real frqlt that might be maotkmted with ocnT»refiJ teeth : that he went 
nnil willin'. I utHjrut I be garden; tluiL Adam hid under ti tree ’ t-HiLt Cain fl E d from Pii» 

l,r G£4i " '-^le Wlw) reader, Ihj nsmarke, ’nKty well aak wiifiHho fore of Uoii L, 
1LTU< lklA ' : -w could away from It? Ner, he COnlitmeg, \g the Old Teamen! 
5,T|1 > fljI1 cir itteh Inddflnta, sane one hi|Tgrdful of good sense and peasem can H«pp«*a 
in tan really taken plnoe or to be sober history. In the equally, he iLjcUren, 

Hir.h nawtttlVflft abound ; and aa an emmple be blPtoncea the story of Uten'I plumping- 
J ™ 3B the top of i\ lofty mountain, from whEdl Ite fihowud him alt tlis kingdoms 
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of the earth iind t-Twir ffLory* How, .he Bates, can ft ho literally true, how a hineorbal 
leuit, that from a flinjrlfl mountain top with fleshy oye* *11 the rcalrny of Iter™, of 
* Soy thin, lifi-d of [net in could btf s*Hsn l^jacent ELruJ Bt Diet" Thu caMfli! rMdhr Will h( 
tlnd in the Gu 9 [wIh any number of cAB08 eirniiar to Lhd above.' 1 

The truth h that history plays no important part in the teaching 
of religion proper, since it is only the recunl of events in the life of a 
nation, and since religion deals nut with nations but inirndnals 
primarily- To a limited extent, certainty, history is also a valuable 
g U ido, inasmuch as it enables us to observe Lite working nut of what 
might he termed national destiny, as distinguished from individual 
Jhimti, and to perceive the errors of Lhe statesmen end politicEans 
of the past; hut it is biography which is tun more valuable of the 
two, since with its aid we can perceive the effects o f religious training 
on the souls of men. and determine the degree of spiritual unfoldment 
attained by different prophets and Habits, Hence, religion incorporates 
only so much of history and biography as is likely to be useful to us 
in the study of spiritualism* 

Even were we to treat the Old Testament as wholly or partially 
in the nature of history, the difficulties which arise are such as cannot 
be easily brushed aside. Its earliest ports arc now shown to have 
been compiled not earlier than 4-1 \ H L., and are, therefore, the 
vork of men who were, in no sense, eye-wfinesses to the events 
they record. Besides, the Biblical compiler^ never allowwJ [.he 
feeling of regard, or reverence, for history to prevent them Inom 
making additions of thetr own whenever they fell inclined to do so. 
Ah the Encyclopedia Britannica points ouL isee? Art Bible) . ■ - 

M-Eha Kistorical hook-inf the Old Test. mi form two Hui-fas; one, coniiistiryg 

cif bookh from Geneva to 2 Kin^s ■ sadisfre oi Uudii emOMKiiii: the periu-J from t.U 
freEiiitiK 1-* tin 1 destruction of St ru ■; i! i: - Vi by Mm? Chaldeans 111 Dflti JM l‘iu Other 
^mprkiinjr the benkn of tWitcles, Eirtl and Nflbam^h, b^irMiing With Adam ulld 
eri^itih' with the aeoind visit of Nebenimti. Lu Jcru^tUfl-H i« *33 Ew ® 

wrw* differ from one anrrthesr materially in aopo anil point of view, hut La one 
ihcy 3TB both wrurtmeted on a airtiiS&r plan; no Bit lire boo* i* the either ttrfaa 
Hionflifcta of n tingle, ^iirinnl work ; but flitter writing, or UMiftna, have been Co nhined 
by p Dompiltr—OV sometime*, in stages, hy a miz&i •- of rnupiJurs -In HUth a 
manner that the points of Juncture are often dearly tl.BiMmible, end Irne are 

jnMBseilMK* af hsirip asperated non u.iq u;iother* Tea autho** of the 

Hebrew historical boolce, ns wo mw have them, do not, an n vuto, m a mmlern author 
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wcoalfl <|p, rwrite tfattaEtfcr In feair awn tutijaaxe ; they e*«rpt frwn 
doair^ata HU ch pfiBajres as a™ alltable to their purpose. and incarpH-bLu them in 
llsejrwk, BOtmeHfMe priding at the same Lime matter of tbrir awu. . , .Sometimes, 
fDf rhe «&Wpte from thfc old?r dements form fang and ccroptote nurra- 

i fa other cases f fla in the account of the (Inofr tiny encufet of a number of nhort 
MUtegeH, ta| t ,-n altem&wty from two eddar narratives, ahd dandled tfliethor to 
rau&rc, a caatinuiptu story; in th« booU of Judges and Kin^n the compiler 
hud jjttod toother a wras nf aider narrative* fn a frarnu-wnrk supplied by 
himaeifr the lfanta touch and book of .foihui \vrhkh for,id a literary whole and 
^ “ w olujn ^ [l ° f t>^thar a, Lhe H«M*u-:hl have through 

II |,: "’ J -' thaJ| U]E bookB ,iu;-l mentioned, and their literary stmtlufe h more 

The queptioTi which now jb: why did the ancient chrwii- 
[■Nth act ill this manner at all ? No one who ha's read Lhe Old Testa¬ 
ment even casually can be impressed with the idea that the narrators 
were an x iou& to chranicLe histor-icat event.q with the hislorian'a vera 
vity. There ia a set purpose discernible in their writings, and it seems 
U- be to draw upon history only in so Jar as it can be useful /or the 
requirements of mythology and allegory, which had apparently be 
forrjC the recognised language of mystic theology in their age. if our 
aurmt ^ be correct, it would follow that the records of the Oid Testa- 
merit contain mostly the hidden and secret, canons of mysticism, given 
cut in the garb of history, so that their purport be clear to those who 
have been initiated into tho mysteries of the Spiritual science, bat 
remain unknown to others. 

The same is the case with the New Testament whose different 
portions ;nre no less discrepant with and contradictory of one another 
than thiffic of the older Bible. !Sone of the Gospels was apparonLtv 
Lfie wrk Qf the apostles ; those according to Matthew and Luke seem 
tD l> e elaborated versions of Mark, which itself was probably based on 
au unknown and simpler document, designated ' Q 1 by the critiee. 
T'hc date of Mark has been put somewhere after A.D. 70; and Mat- 
tliesv and Luke may be said to have been composed between. 30 and 
toil A.D. The fourth Gospel ia now frankly admitted to be anything 
I'i.u history . and Matthew and Luke are both acknowiedged Lo have 
largely drawn upon their Imagination concerning the events which 
they record, 
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fh The evidence which convicts the third eVanf'ieLLfit, M wnteK Frof, K, 0. Hnrkitl 
in ' The fineydufuedia <rf Religion ond ftthiee' iAri. Guapate.i, "of having us*>rJ tbw 
Ipjotalwaya with ycimplete accuracy) Is very well brought together by 
Schtniffidcl. . .Tl» main points are : 1 1> the mention of Thcmdaia lu GamahelT speech 
{Acts 5-V) L\ not Only an anachronism, but furtlwr it i.^ inexplicable i£ the autLoo: of tlir 
Ada drew hifi iflfuftiuitiian from Josephwfl ; {2i the introduction of LyiflflJliftB u£ Abilene 
in Luke 3 as OdtJtOtnpotary with thja 13th year of Tiberius (A. 3). 25ti atipciirR tn iv 
dm; tea similarly mseeurato use u£ Arst. XX. vii. I." 1 

Some of the many Epistles incorporated in the Mew Testament 
have also come to bo reckoned as pure foruories. The Encyclopedia 
Britsnnica concedes i'Art. Uible - -: 

" Itiiwma on the whole most pro bah Le thht 1 Fetflr i.-i not 11 genuine work, but 
that it cams .fiw the B&inu factory of pedydufiyiriOue Pfrtrbu writings 34f. the Ajju- 
fr&lyjiae which beats Lhe shtno name-, though the one lifts, und the Other bus not, 
obtained a plain* within Lho Cuaon. This u|iisik- m questioned from ihu rJr«l, and only 
Ruined its plate with much hosEtfttifitl, nml rat In i 1 rhrouKh slacknes^ id <^jpositwri them 
any eunduSfLveneBS of proof. .Even in'tfc# c$ae ol'the two more important epistle^; 

I faster and Jum«a r we have to add the qualification J if genuine, ’ " 

We may also refer to Dr. Raiinond Van Marie whp sums’yp tine 
result of a hundred years’ scientific criticism, in ' The Theosophist 
Vo(, xxxv, p, 39t] r as follows: 

" Th? (iospels cwiatftlltJy contradict eac-h other, and o\ JoU n \ is so diiferon L front 
thu other three r.hftt. u division has been mariti by all seholanp between it ami what are 
called iho three synoptic Gospels. Nevert.hele.sa, id l.he end of the sccnird century 
S, Joint was fyronrmnced to he authentic aL tin; same iini" jjh the three others. Apart 

from the fact thi»t lS'. ./.dm^ way of S(X j akiF>K of tlie Christ is very different from 
that, we find in the sv uopik-i, he does non men lion the Lord's &flf>jier r he tfvi&j a 
different day for (,'H J Lord's death, . peakfe of three feasts of the PasBover where du: 
others speali hut ijf one, and relates almost all rhe incidents of tits life of Chlist a< 
bsltinu place at Jenuealem, wkceeaB, acccrdinyj to tlu. synoptic?, isily the end of His 
life was spent there, in ,V. r/rJra’-. vertiruea the t-hnrucicr oT John ’.ho Eiptlst ]w*r «]iino?,t 
all its importance : the miracle* are rtuito difforent, bocotilihff tfldto astunishinp and, 
at iIlo sumo tin e, mare nyrnbolicftl ; Un; wh4'i diameter of .Fe;jus i» much more 
divine and more like an ftspecE of Uie F..0GO9 tki» in tlie ayiioptu-a ; but at llw aame 
time lie apeak j (lE Jususaa the sotl or JtKeph, and does twt meutioei fho hirlli from a 
Virgin. There an.- two fi&swef fn n w-hich clearly y?how Utai the auttrur was 

not a fie-rssona] wir.m-^ the life of Christ, namely, x\x. ;35 r where tw Sflya ; ' And he 
that saw it hare, witness. ' i-tc,, arid xxl v-1 : " This in the disciple whiclli tOitifleth nf 
these thanj^R , . , and wo know that his testimony ip trued To several sehotara rt has 
appewid prohathle that the authra- of nh« Gintpet according fo tt. John WUfi ft Jew of 
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r:he ached of Fhtto of Alexandria, who knew the Gospels, but introduced thin 
A loKrtndrian philosophy into the Story (old by them. 

” If to. noitfuir do tba an-caliled synopticll agree together, To begin with, the date 
" r Lhu birth aTJoslib [a fixed by Matthew U occurring tour yearn before our era at 
l]i,L very latest Hinder Herod I. Luke ranked it ten years later idurintf the enrolment I , 
* Iri t*» ¥&& B A. IT,, yet snatto, further no, that in the fifteenth year of Tiberius —our 
¥ ew 23 A «P — Christ wxn about thirty yearn old, TlaO dates In 8, Sah* are in absolute 
contradiction with these two and make the death of Jesus much later. The 
miraculous birLh La not related by 3. Mark ; 9. Matthowand Luke i-ive two unite 
different genealogEea for dnwt'a descent, ihnmtthJ^h from King David, but those, 
limi^li fulfilling the Jewish traditions Hint the Messiah nhauld be adieccmilant & 
''arid (Mark, xij. 35i. are in contradiction with the story of Htk birth from a Virgin. 
Mail Mary and Joseph known of the mlractlloua birth, would they have been afitOnial»d 
'' I 1 ’ r' Chrfrt Spoke in the Temple of Hia Father's bunnflffi i ii. Cii) ? TiUf miracles 
related by the uynnpticK nro much alike, but the dreomsrUncea under whfrfi they are 
atatod fa have KLun'afUm very diffurunt. and might show that only the facte, and 
nothin# mom, were known t« the authors. Tfw greatest miracle—thu miaihg of 
Ijiriirus iu related only by 9, John. Tito other miracles &ru healing, eunbiit &«d 
■I'llEin allegories (the muMptuation of [oaves, the chan# ipg uf water into wine, etc.). 

fJVme:- uf the persons ftl the foot O.P the Crusa are not givon alike in two fjlacea. 

1 hi the subject of Resurrection the aynoptieft differ considerably. What Mark Bay a in 
Kvi.!» Llh, 1.1 an appeidix addad afterwards, Luke undertakes in IiL-l preface to gi™ 
:i lltetoricd veraum of the life of Christ, bat fails l.o give e single lisle, contenting 
himivjf cuniamjuPfy with sniuh indieidlona an J on tlld Sabbath/ ' nt the same time,' etc. 
IMe bissteriraJ injitaUtKiLS are false. HowdWM never (tin#, bat & gmtgruOT. Qyreniui, 
*1™ he brinjfB into hid history of Jesus, governed from UlO your 7 to II A,D,, and 
Jim] i muhH|UEntly no luris? to do with thfl dtory. Ite also inontiuns the name of 
I .yuuijifls, nrftheugh he had tTod thirty-fear years before Jesus wim bum. . , , 
Thu Goppul-writera cannot Lave been familiar with the customs of tho Jwwt in 
l J nkrii.ltie, when they ppe&lt of baptising in u. river, and espCCMilly in the Jurilftfi H 
whew even bathing whs prohibited. In F f ntk* we find two High Prleats, Galpha." and 
Antlfii* axisting at the same t-ime which. ia impoHsible. We liod Jesus towhin# in the 
Trrn|>ki where tmly sacrifices touk ptfleo, the avnajro 7 ue Rennet for prem.'.hjng. 
Threiij^h Joecphus fA-ntiq. XVHI, iL 2) wu know that on the 1 ; nig'ht of tha PaasBvnr tt 
WBB Uic custom for the priflSbi Lu upuil thE> ilooru of tho Temple a little aftei- mi JnixtiL, 
When everybody gathered in lhu Temple, aa that the arrest of [.Ibritit at that 
finw mast have caustsd S groat ticandal, which the Jewish prleatfl did iioL tk. L ^ire 
'vl'ir wliy arrest Him ut night Tl. There waa never any (nieation O'? wiffWaiwJf, who 
rtpp'Rr at unota at tlie judgment of Christ, as predicted in Ptnlina xsvii. liJ, Executed 
cnminulri were thrown into a common trench, so that the etury of the tomb which 
™ Pmpty after the Resurrection seems very impnbablei . .If we compare 

the Jewish Legal Code with thfl Gospel aboriee we com^ liurosi very Strange COrt- 
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Lruilktujna. it wils fttrictly prohibited to hold juilicih I f,iraoeediri£ti andiyftfif rtUgiuiis 
lt<iL- : U? h bo JttuuE can nsv^r Uavi» Isoen judged On Uie • Tii>’ of thfi Passover. J| w:ti uiso 
furbkldun to curry arms on aucli dil> J H r rlu l.hal Ihu ekief jirforiln would nev'M have 
soul tFm Ti.'iiifjlo Guard to amiSt t-hrE&t r aniJ Feter would cerUiinly not tunye worn II 
ewerd. ■'' 

Dr, Marie's observations embody the expressions of opinion of 
men like tfchleiermaeher, Strauss, Bauer, Renan, Loiey and others; 
and many of the advanced theologians of the English and the German 
schools are also in entire agreement with him. Under the circum¬ 
stances, the cnncluftion ia irresistible that if the Mew Testament 
writings narrate only that which occurred p really and truly, in the 
physical world, their authors must have been discharged from a 
bed Earn lo write such disc re pi ant tales. We fancy, however, that the 
discrepancies noticed are either caused by the employment of the 
allegorical style, or are the outcome of a deliberate effort, rather than 
of a spirit of falsehood or exaggeration 

It Lq nut possible to lay ton much stress on, or to exaggerate, 
the importance of a symbolical interpretation of Lhat which ia opposed 
to the order of nature in an historical seme. The reader should 
endeavour to imprtsas on his mind the fact that the ancients would 
never have mutilated history purposelessly and without reason. Who¬ 
ever has lost sight of this fact has invariably ended by discovering 
the Scriptural text to be the outpouring of the immature mind of the 
race, whereas, in reality, the truth lies the other way. As a matter 
of fact, Lhe authors of our Scriptures were highly intellectual men, 
and possessed a profound knowledge of things of which we are almost 
wholly ignorant, in spite of our much landed met hod a of research. 
When the modern scientist smiles at the crass ignorance and the 
crude superstitious faith of the Hindi) who maintains that the universe 
reats on the back of a tortoise, he simply smiles at his own ignorance, 
although quite unconscious of the fact. The truth is, that it was 
never intended that this statement should be understood in its literal 
sense. The tortoise is the symbol of Life, which manifests itself or 
works through the five seme-holes, i e rt organs of sensation, just as 
a tortoise extends Its limbs through the hales in its shield. Besides 
this, the tortoise possesses the power of expansion and contraction 
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which is pTso a characteristic of the living substance or soul. Struck 
with the similarity between the functions of Life and the holes in 
the bony covering oF the tortoise, the propoimdur of the text in ques¬ 
tion employed the animal as a symbol for the soul Thus, what ia 
intended by the statement is not that the world, i.c., our little globe, 
actually rests on the; back of a giant tortoise, but that the 
(the world-process) rests on or is continued by Life. It is surprising 
how men are blinded by their settled conviction a anil how they shut 
themselves ouL from the truth when propounded even by their 
adt now lodged leaders and the writers of their Books, The Bible 
itself makes no mystery about the nature of its composition, and 
declares, in the clearest possible terms, urn) that on the authority of 
no loss a personage than St. Paul, the Apostle, that the most highly 
cherished of the traditions of the Old Testament, the story of the 
jjreat patriarch Abraham, his two wives and their respective'sons, 
which mod or j i clerics confidently assure us arc among the most 
historical Ejorfciona of the Holy Scripture, is an allegory, pure and 
simple. In his Epistle to the GaUtiaqs Chap. iv. 21-31), St. Paul 
writes: - 

(I M me ya„ t,nat dualre ir, t» under the law, do ye not hear ibu law 7 

For it ta written. that Abonhuum had two sons, the one by h bondmaid, the 
other by u froewamnn. 

Rut In 1 who wiiH of the bondwomon was born after tho flesh i l«t be of tt» 
free woman was by prorniW- 

** Which things ana an allegory; fortress are the [wo covenants; the one from 
the imHJOt Simiitbat gendereth to bondage, which is Agar. 

“ For this Agfir ia mount Sinai in Arabia, and anawereth to Jerusalem which now 
ia, atld Eh. in bondage with her children, 

u But Jerusalem which, Lr above is free, which it- the mother of us all. 

" For Lt ia written. Kejuice thou Wren that bedrest not; break forth and cry, 
Itwu Lhat travailsdt not, fur the flesoLate hath many more children UjaJi JiJit which tuillJi 
m i huslumcE. 

“N«w, we, bretliron, au Ehwhc vrea, me the children of j-'romipf. 

But ILH then he Lluit wins born after the flesh per Been ted him that was IxjITB 
alter the Kpirit, even iL t& now. 

"Nevertbolesa what aaith the Scripture 1 Oast 0(11 the bond woman and her MM;: 
for Che aim of the hondwornftjj nhall nut be heir with tfi£ BOH of the freewumnn. 

,K So then., we are not children uf I be bondwoman, but of the free.' 1 
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Hera St. Paul distinctly tells us that the tradition about the eons- 
and wives of Abraham j& an allegory, and also partially Hits the veil 
to reveal its gen&a, The Jerusalem that is above represents the nature 
of the soul-substance that is free by virtue of the inherent glory of 
pure spirit, in contrast with the other Jerusalem (the condition of 
embodied existence) width 1 h now and is in bondage. The step¬ 
brothers represent the two opFWJwitn personalities, the worldly and the 
divine. The bondwoman is matter whose ' eon ' is to he cast out, so 
that the Spiritual ego should enter upon his inheritance. This is 
certainly more to the point than the bis Lurie a! exegesis which 
requires a big doae of credulity to be accepted H 4 and leaves-nobody 
any the better after wards 

Ini Timothy (Chap. i. 4) St. Paul sounds the death*knflll of the 
entire patriarchal history whan he says: — 

"Neither Hive tinned to fables u)i(t undieas flenaaloigl&i, which minister [juration: 
rather LfcukN wA Iy edifying which la in fail 1 1 ; a® do. " 

fhe apostle was fully alive all the time to the danger flowing from 
allegorical script, and distinctly foretold how if. would be received 
by men in later agea 

" Fur the tlour will come wlitin Ihtsy Will not endure sound doctrinee . , . and 

dhail turn away thuur hub fruit] the truth, and shall be turned untrj fablea " 1 2 Tim-, iv. 
& lj nd 11, 

* PhOoJudauus, wliu praceded Si. Paul by about a century, ahewH how the. ru- 
emiuung chamctere in thobook of Geuaaia are like iillogimCA! symbols, And Fhiluwfta 
no innovator but only t.h^ prnpnunder of tbfl views of A f&My largo body of men who 
knew the purport of the Biblical language to lm uecret. These mun hud learnt. from 
ancient tnulM.ion, that Mu«j& Enen.nL pure roasuri, and Aaron, divine Logos au speech. 
Mekiuzed^k lh gooJ understanding, the king ui police ; Nftilh is rest Of righteOuEflsaH \ 
anil Lot. tlje T-itfliterRifl mun, On the other hand, those who are barren. of wMom UJi<I 
Wind of undurstundinsf are Lho Sudomitea, ** running round the ban™ of the bail], fli 
order to disgrace and corrupt those who nre entertained US guedts, rarred and holy 
hyroi, ita guards and kyopors. 1 ” Thu Jyjfoi "are the dfofoe works and words whom 
it iu customary to cull RhgHls," Esbei l& the’ vllu anil irrational nature, whereas .Ja¬ 
cob in rhifr righteous and national 1 Tlie tatter representis the character that gflinfl 
wisdom by au!f'discipline. Fk- hi callud. Iwael llitcnPly, tim vision of God un tin? 
attainment to hlie right belief. Aa Drummond puts it. for Philo the strujjuie f>f Jacob 
with an ancccl fa “ not an historical incident, but the Inward struggle hy which a soul 
risen from the striving and weary Jacob to tho Boeing F&rael, blest with the beatific 
virion.'" Abraham Li first the rep re son tat inn at the wii*? mart uHfl Mien, by a further 
ahstmctktn, J divine reason, 1 the parent of laughter and jov. for thr; it the rignifkaruaj 
of Isaac. The scripture " «ym.hoEicaLry calls riw mind heaven, and sensation earth, 
alluding to the statement trail- 1-hu Irtlivon wild the cAfth were fSaSshed/' The 
" Lfigue nP God ' fa termed i± hook, an m Lho sLa-temeni 11 thia in Pic l>uCik of ^i-neeia of 
heaven arid earth' r rDtymmond's Pbilo Judaeus, p, Hdl !>. 
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In the Bible, mystery follows on my story ; allegory surrounds 
allegory ! Even such things aa harps and golden vlala have a hidden 
aide to their significance, St. John it is who reveals what they mean 
in the fourth chapter of the Apocalypse fyerae eighth)* according to 
which they signify prayers of saints. In Romans [xvi. 25 j there is 
mention of the mystery of Christ which “was kept secret since the 
world began.” This is again referred to in Ephesians, iil. 3-4 and 
also in the Epistle to Colosaians <ii. where ii is said - .- 

" Thatthfelr hMTti miEht Le comforted. bfl&iff knit tojpther in lo™ H and unto 
all rich mi of 1 iji." Tull a-=nurunee of anderatandJng-, to the acknowledgment of On* 
my&tefy of 0^3, pud of the FTttihw, ftnd of Chrlet; 

■' In whom an 1 hid all dw trvuBirw »f wbdmai and knowing *.' 1 

The Gospcbp in reality, only aim at uncovering this mystery in 
n guarded way. The Apostle's hesitation is evident from his own 
language (Ephesians, vu 19-552) : — 

,J Ami for me, th»t utterance moy be given unU? mo, tliat Inrny open my mouth 

liuldly, 1u make known the mysteries of thE Lioepeb, 

“ For which I am an orabMaadjor in bonds; thiitthewe.tr J msy speak baldly as 
i ought to speak, 

"But that ye aha may krww my alfull-Hr huW I tie, Tychirtie, a beltrtcd 
Wotikfi'T (ind faith fill mlruistur in the Lord, shall make known ttiyuii jpl th-tn^H - 

" Whctm I have unto you lor the Mini! fiurpose, that ye might km 1 # our 
uJlaLM, and thathfl mtghl cum fort yw htiarta. ” 

The same spirit of mystification and guarded explanation prevails 
m the Old Testament In Proverbs (iiu 77} Divine Wisdom is called the 
TrffioF Life. The same work, in the sixth verged the first chapter, 
«ti twins a dear hint about thu hidden sense or' prophetic sayings :— 

" Tti undeirstani apmvtrli, and ttie Sjitjaeprttstlon : tlw wiofidH of lh» wise, and 
t|n,ir dark sayingsP 1 

In the fltat verse of the ninth chapter of that work again there 
is, a reference to the seven pillars of wisdom divine which arc not 
mentioned, and which are probably seven tatlmso r ultimate heads 
of subjects in the Science of Life. More distinctly it id aaid (Ibid, 
xxv, 2f:— 

lp II is the yJory of Ikid tn L-unce-ul a thing hilt the honour of kings 3N to aearch oUl 
a mat to,'’ 

Philo(aC 20 to A D. dOJ and Moses Malmomdes (1135-1204 A.D i 
iinujugat others have shown how allegory was th^ prevailing style of 
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the G J literature. Almost the whoEe of the seventh Chapter of the 
Book of Proverbs fa devoted to the allegory of the harlot which 
represents the world as the seducer of soul* * 


* Ah the 
eiufiddtJon 
ascertain 
p3eii2t« rtjB 


subject ig etn Important ono 
form 


and will (-.lino up again and again fur 


V n ™ e another, ivs shall reproduce thia allegory tq ?l|>[u to 

{fj-Sj! V IV *h* l ° the nature of the world Stfofthe sensuous 

it atrofflii. rw# It bow U» nJiegoiy runs : 

tHfk f LllF i ^ in4fl,+ ' " r rn - v hw* I lotilwd through m v fnHement, and beheld aniftng 

HfiflZS; the J,0 “ u * s *, r ne ™" ™ a “ f mSsKS 

h ^ J' c - f riJ - ,tir hev 5£>rDfir : wd he wont the wav to hot huii.-a- in 
the LflriJjght m the evening, in the black arid dark night; und be hold, there met hho a 

he/ fit H^h-iV 1 '^ f ' r “ ll heart, I She in laud and stubborn ; 

3, wl ubjCfh! no * m hf* fsuuier now ahe m without, now in the streets, and Ikthin 

IW Ja^unt ^Vm 1 ''l , S " ailt} CQIJ - r i t hmi - J "" j kwwd him, and will. impudent 

laoe Baitf unto hrm I have pew* overmen with me; this jay have I unirl m/vuwa 

SS^TtiBvJdn .J, J"/,v /V^ ih " :tL ' Sn^b-toBMk thvi Mfll and 1 1 have found 

linon i fc S™‘Ki#? Wlt 1 “ yp L J !P '■ Lj -^" JiHtr - v - etovti works, with fine 

K. +lJf ypt '«,{ h ^iitwrfum«i my I.LOI With rtlyrri uloes, ami ejnrwmon. Cnme. 

' 3nt l **? marnitt >\ : nuruftlvos with love*. For 

hV-5 i U 16 4t he [5 gone a lung journey: he hath a hag of monuy with 

5 ™ EilEt I;0 Vh ^ *A ^ ^ W“ te * With her much fair g£& illd 
hl n to yield, with theI flattering of her hps eho fewnad him. Hb garth uflcr her MmiirhL- 

5S V ,i iW^hT* ^ 1 ?* £ , n ; '. rJ f! a ^ h ^b ”, an .-t fmj] to the correction of tlw atoeica ; 
b,L iSw He i Ml hL u tVCr i 11 a hil ' r h“‘«th lo the ,n*re, and krtuweth not 
' uSrd! .r " 1 '’ a T ke ? ? nt( * rKJW 0 ye children, and attend 

Eh/ uach ^ Fn 'hi ES^' , L ^ ^ Chy heart duslino to her ways, go not astray 

SSflfinV^r.^ hdo ™ r ™ ri >' wounded; yea. many strung men have 

hv ifl P^.rba. Its intorpruiatlon is tKlU glv« 

/twgteneraJpnndple ^pounded in ali th*^ to abstain 

6 S?/ irfifr* '"i^' y pk ™' The author enmparea the hudy Which 

!■ L h , ir l r \ I! torauaj pfoSHureR, to a married woman why at Llm aamo time j H 

**SGn i! .F B / 1J7LiJre “ttebMisof Ml. 00 <a (0 hook . . . Wo shall 

Sv^ei ^ L WD l k vpti'the prala™ of a faithful wife whn 

Jhlh™r r h Ql ? Of her ItmiBaliold. AH ohH£&dfts 

litS m a rJl KA1mn * Hfcyiffrm* aim in life, all the deddendes in the 

Th h S/Iu^?’y h eV 11 f |r , n P fi!na ,ltrBH. arc W 1^ traced Lo the body aJone . . . 
in&S K*■ 1 riU11 ', ]d ^ a Turin mg throughout tlw figure ia, that man eta!) not he entirely 

Ktbof ^ ****•” “ f *““ it,enliMl 

th(VU 'Sf!/'/™ 1 ^ -f H FW f,tarnm - f W be pointed out that this L one otf 

r ^ ; ■ tlw detaitamf which uci* to be uikeo not u.: emtxidvino apeerat .ir 

adilitioiml loatures of the subject mattSer of pcnaotliftratbn, hut aa (BE'roJv^nteruiad 

M.SJS “* r “ U,lnfr th “ " M,? As to this 

. - J< £ n *$«\**t* explanation of the figure having been given, audita monnltii™ 

CtUt ■ " HJa wl]J flrid ,rL ltH a curn'Hjinorhng 

m K j1 part. Of the flguire ; you must nnt ask what i.-: meant by 4 [ hnv = |..’iic-e 

oiren.^ with m- ' ,Ver. 1ft.. or *Jmr Ls Jt dd,d to the force of the 4 u «byX 

![?!.!?“” f ” *«* »t IsHiHf '.v. f . 19,. ,«<! „ „„ ,.. W Jo 

KifS? .•» Fnr m TOn f ly “ "i”!*" “«• •xlnuiwi of tho metsplior mils 

™ ch^olrtmCB* dfiWfibed Iw?™ are such hs HV common to 

fiw tffp^ I d ™ 1 i VE!THJVtK " 1i ttlke? ^ between all adulterous fierflwia ,f iTJie Guide 
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It. ls thus clear that men have departed from the truth and the 
purport af the Biblical teacbiti? in iniistinj Upon flis historical inter 
preiation of the sacred Writings. 

In t he following pagea we shall endeavour to make ft study of 
the life nf the alleged founder of the Christian faith, mid see where 
we are landed by an historical reading of the events composing the 
Mfliisianie career. The true view of things shall, however, he allowed 
to develop, side by side, at the aame time. 

To begin with the mission of Jesus ( it is a natural psychological 
Jaw that every one who acquires knowledge becomes L-h urged, or 
deems himself to have become charged, with a mission, For it has 
been considered the greatest sin to know the truth and not to spread 
it to others. The Hindu Scripture has it:™ 

"Thdy who follow after dotfjr-’ <Jgnfl»nre) enter Into gloomy dark r,em; m\u 
uodaibledly greater d&r^neR3 ttan that gfl they who are devoted U* vitiy* lltiuwledge) 
OQjy, that is, Who lIo not correct the wrong rujt : .nn*uf ottvera pp —I bh V ay l Up&Thgat, 

Lt has ever been tHJ with mankind. It is a part of the nature 
of man to enlighten his surroundings by sharing his knowledge with 
his neighbours- He is compelled to do so instinctively, which is but 
another way of saying that it Ls his inner nature. It m this which 
distinguishes him from ft dog on the point of temperament. Mans 
mature compels him to help all those who are in distress; he m made 
to share Ins happiness with the rest of his race. But the dog likea 
to eat up wrmt he gets himself, and even if the food be more than 
he requires he will rot allow any one else to take it from him. To 
the dog it does not matter whether his surroundings are Itappy or 
miserable, beautiful or ugly, in health or diseased ; so long as be is 
all right individually, he is happy, and wishes not to be bothered by, 
or worried about others But man does not find happiness in ugly, 
diseased or unhealthy surroundings He cannot fly away from ft had 
or nauseating scene; for what may be hidden from hie physical 
eye cannot be so easily dismissed from his. mind. Since all 
unhealthy pictures create a feeling of repulsion in man, it becomes 
ntet^tary iur him to remove the causes ol disgust. Thus, the spread- 
ing oi the light of knowledge has always been regarded by humanity 
an a divine mutfjion. Jesus was no exception to the rule. Like 
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Mahavara, Buddha, and all other saviours and saints. he conceive! 
«t the one purpose of his life to diapd the darkness of ignorance by 
flooding Lho world with Light,- to exorcise the demon of superstition 
by the Word of Power, the Gospel of Faith, People paid little heed 
however, to what he said, but were guided by what he performed! 
There was not room enough for goodness in their hearty, and the seed 
which would have yielded a harvest, a thirty, a sixty, or a hundred- 
faid, had it been sown on good soil, fell by the wayside, or mi atony 
ground, and failed t to fructify, The Saviour's doctrine fall unheeded 
on the ears of his congregation, ,who cared nothing for philosophy 
hut were ready and anxious to worship the man who healed the sick, 
rev j veil the dead, add performed miracles. Ever since the coin* 
nmicemerd. of the? Fanchtowt ATir?, which began about 2,300 years 
ago. the idea of securing salvation through the virtue of ^ome une 

else has become world wide. To work out one's own salvation, by 
one's own exertion, leaves no time for the worship of Mammon and 
it is certainly convenient to believe that Lhrough pome one dee’* 
grace, to be secured by flattery or hollow praise, the same object can 
be achieved with ease. 

But the real reason why people failed to understand the true 
touching lay in the fact that the teacher did hot seek and dare,! not 
Beck lo enlighten the generality of men. In other words, h,- was 
nut free to apeak openly before the congregations It was the old 
Hindu practice of withholding the teaching from the Hudraa which 
had to be followed in the Holy Land. The teacher not only declined 
to enlighten the " dogs' (except when proved to be worthy to receive 
thatroth, vide Matthew, vll. 6 and xv. 2^271, but also advised his 
followers not to cast holy things before the 'swine’ <Matt vii 6t 
The lactia that the employment of the allegorical style in religious 

WV9 r '^ » a “ rh de * d,J ' anmi ^ amongat men. in the 

end. that no one could afford to jeopardise the safety of himself and 

Ins followers by open discourse* before the uninitiated masses. who 

*The fd]owinR extracts from the writ.injta of n of tl, r , v® 

faiths threw Interesting li^lit m the point urnk? cmwuLratiwi ^ ^ ° f ,hffemit 

1, '* These things U.-We{J, wo impart to mi ]ril 7 i sml 

MMUnl *• “ f ChrM, which B un*Mlh M. „, )r { t th i 
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only accepted the alleiEtn-ica! descriptIona of the sc natural toxt in their 
literal senae. 

And it was but natural for these unenlightened men to regard 
every one who differed from their views as an enemy of dharma 
tiuligiort], and, tharefore, also of their community. The patfej of the 
past history almost all the nations of the world are written in 

preceded US tiid nob ehonw to proclaim Hies.- thtngB, thuagh t.lwy knew them, openly 
litld boldly, iv*i lh-if iho aid diuqtiU'l (Ut v,)i tin *>f men., but fUCOHlUfld them my&uCiilly 
in wnUe^and dajte-Bapiflitt, . . , lutus much yi-eatcr ri»fc ##»« «* ft** tnv*niurmit 

iln^irr n* i'/nMfojf Mliuj?* spavin* htf iktml *n oh-i-ettrv term* —An 1,4? mGuflti Liti., vtu. iK* 

i llippolytufl. vol- ii. :■ part, pafiB IS. 

2. “ For It h nci-U r.niLiirocl Lo unfold thf myatery, but cmly to Indicate whflt fa 

lUfflefanL fur tl iiht 4 <' 1 \vhu Hjt l u pArtakara in knowledge bo faring It to mind , , . . 1 A. N. 
Lib., V 11 1. xll. ■ Clement, vu!. ii.i paifc 4/2. 

B, "... I tar ftcrtmnl i five n in BrripP-iVG „ . . la UOt, 6K eh generally bulleVad,, 
Intended lo" bu in all its paJtB foetid, For if thin W*r* the esa^j wise men 
would nut have kept ifa axjjlutirttion aeuret, «W pur Surwb would not haw 
employed Hi^urativu Btpfs^h - « ■ ^ owJor Ip t r - : ■ tru# mEan.ECLjj p n.<>r wfluid 

thay mivt* obJwMd iu iltastisjs St in the praaenc® of lhi? mmmm peppJp . ■ - 
l! Jfl, JWri'inu*, flnrtn/tk* ,til-fur pUm that fvrrtf out wtu> ha* uhtaintit ItW &*- 
fiction if tn nmHit ttlfitr par!*™*, ... It ••>, ih/ifufnrt, itupaitisifitt 

ti-'f' i*t .ui^/c i'rff tf& «i^m ifiV.ffiiir 1 '' *■'!,• > «i»y i* h ■: 1 pFtvhi^rnSij wKt?t.htr it Kie IhctKiji^n 111- ,l ''' ri 
PEiBOaruhtia or tbrayjh Ins meter's touching, without rontMunffatintt part of (hat 
fol'iicfilftor t*t rifftnn H ru/eii-tf ht< thttr hi t'tmr H'ut'iiH : if Pta-it ft* nWr eiMirr 0/7/9 
t„ |,., rt i,. uf We Mini In the tfcwda erf &otnc of tWT rtUmtfnUA hinty nJTd 

umIjmi u 'p (hU Mini, bul milffiStl up with, the: W&rdH of t.liu nthorH uud wijli othrir pahjwts. 
f } \ (rcfiSiiift nf ' it iy'." ff-H rt / yJfrjL 1 lu.'fcL »'i fonttninn fltn _pr»ttrpai 

uittl f,vit'f //jfi r^'W Aj dftifiiii ri’Ao rfPn irnrthtf nf it "'"GuW^ fuJ’ tllti t erploxca, 

by Iftowea MainlOTjidctjH fiUK® Sill- 

1 , " . , r » [jorsan favoured by PKtvJtf&ncfl wicb feasiun to nude-raFsnd the^ 
myBterieR to frrkrhfrn. htf (he Lavitn ie^rh fit am UXOUpi oiryi moiw, find ■'■h tht enu- 
,*i'j,,■ f tft, pHjiii pQttiMN e-ertain Abd even trujn rmEfl fwtttU 

aftheaettiniunnawbiumtotnitniautiHi TbUha* be«ri I be CHIEiu why the ktlfiwJtidffo 

lia i-dLirL'Iy diauppouTud trnm enuf uatfen, iWld ubthiug has rtftntiLnra of ft- '1 hm wan 
unavniflabtO, i.irlln- uxpkruAttu?! of Hw« myatefioi WUB atwayu ■ ■•inmuincatflfl vivo 
wet' it w:iH never liticnmittad bo vvrdtlnft- Wif ofl*,-. hotv rm / ivn^m: r*. 

i-ftiff ' /j .N.)' f-t Ht\(:h povtpmv nf it ft* Wffft fit k»ntrn, intvlliQibh , fiutt prrfrrt!j/ 

tlmr (\1 Hi* T But If, oil l.Ko hiUmji- hnnd, 1 worn to abstain froth ^vrtttnj? m thfe 
a object, utceordin^ to my knowledge of ic, whan I dlo, os I ishtiJ] inevitably oo, tlutt 
knewla^o would dto wlcb me, and 1 would bbuin SnUlnt craat Injury « yw ami all 
thfeH* who ure perpleitud iby tlieiw rheoJoKiciil problernah l would then be entity 
(if dspriviner r.h« heir of hla inhontanue. I should in either (iw be puMlv of 
Tnlurartduct . . . TSli* in the uLmonl tbut win ki tkMU. )n trsutjnf: Liny auhjod 

a > uh tit he ufiL'ftil to nil without fully dsplfliuSuff it"—Guide T^r the l'erplnxeu, 

up. 251-2S3. 

ft. <v lVy miJiit not divulge the see rets, to Lheir family i wived ami rhiltfren nor 
to any one who'BTWt the Fteokor of the truth iT&Hb Swank) und aak for u^istKiee m 
attniniujr to the path t .f fJod iK#kkL Irt that case vintonro must not he used Utwerda 
him who does ifaulgv them to amrther in the view tmgngtng him to Join the rxdrr," 
— Tha Dervishes, p, 1S3. 
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blood> shed moat unrelentingly, in the name of doty and dhtirma. 
Even the mild Hindu did not escap 1 seizure by this exterminating 
spirit, of religious fury, as is evident from the wholesale persecution of 
the Jainas Isee Studies in South Indian Jainism, part ii. 34$S; and the 
Jaina Law, p. 18:. This* spirit or" persecution, as a matter of fact, 
rayed all over the world at one time or another, iri the paat, and led 
the k[towers of truth divinn in mystic creeds to insist on excluding 
the Sttdrd, orthe 'swine' m he is called in the Hilda The reason given 
by Jeaus sufficiently explains the situation that the gnostics had to 
face ; it was feared that the swine would tranp'o th * pearls under their 
feet and turn and rend the tea char iJVUrt.. vii. 6 , An I it was by 
no means an idle fear that was thus entertained; we kno v how large 
was the number of those that were, aton 'd to death in the name of 
re I i gio n, B vcn J ca us h i m w] f, accord in g to t h e go ip eld r was ser iou sly 
threatened with death, more than once. The injunction was adopted 
by the early church, and the Finnan Catholics do not recommend the 
laity even Loday Lo read the scriptural text., except when explained 
by the priest, In Nam, too, we retd. 

"Oph; karmad mun 5a harder fti tins Jovi] than a tiioJSftlli] ignorant m>rahipFXJnL 
Ttu? d(iatn- of knuwkdg^ ia a diirLna cutt nild rtsat fir e?ery M lilim ; and Ixj Inatrutit 
in kncwladje thuae who Am uwoiLV of It la like patting psark, Jn.vHh p and gdrl on 
thSTKCkdOf ,Klldls, quoted in Hitriicta from thr BoE.v Qumn by Ahdultih 

Atlahdtn,. pp. 1O2-103■- 

“ITie calamity of Itno^ladgs Ih foraetfal naan; jisid ta loan knawleti^* iu ihi-t, 

ta apeak if it tothn aawwrthy" I ibid. IDgi, 

The Jews, similarly, would not allow the 'chariot 1 [metaphysics) 
to be studied except with proa^r safeguardi against miaapprehension, 
and the Cabbala was forbidden ground to all butt he mutated. All 
this wad due to the evil flowing directly from the allegorical lore: 
for nothing else in to be expected wiioro religious doctrines are 
couched in a way which Mays one tiling and means i.juita another 

As for the vogue of the allegorical style, it appears to hav$ been 
original1 y e m ployed o ji: of poadeal f«rvp j t. anispread far and wide n 
on account of its fascinating imagery. Hut as people are not born 
with an understanding of the allegorical symuodain, there came a Lime 
when the generality of men failed lo understand the purport of the 
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diverge gods and goddesses and other forma of allegorical symbols, 
whose number in Hinduism alone rose to oyer three hundred million. 
The ignorant masses Lhen interpreted the 3 Hi C red wmiftga in their 
literal, that Ea to say, the historical sensfl. and being in power, by the 
force of Lhrir mimbeva, began to til-treat thoae who preached to the 
L’ontraiy In courae of time, the multitude of gods and goddesses 
jCftvu place, in ths i magi nation of the ignorant, to one god, who came 
to be regarded us the maker and creator of the world and of alt that it 
contained li is this conception of God hood which has caused nil 
the trouble thal has arisen in the past in Lhe world in the name of 
religion, and it is It also that is responsible for the con diet between 
science and religion, that is prevailing now in the world of t hought. 
About two thousand years ago the misunderstandings between the 
know era of truth divine and the uninitiated, uninstructed masses had, 
as already shown, arisen to the point of bitter enmity, and the kuowers 
ol truth were subjected to all conceivable forms of molestation and 
violence. They thua found themselves afraid to apeak and yet obliged 
to practise and preach, and were tad to adopt various secret methods of 
preaching and practising their faith, some ever holding their assemb¬ 
lies behind closed and guarded doors. This is how the various orders 
of mystics and gnostics came into existence. On the other hand, 
Lhe vulgar masses eared nothing for the outpourings of the mystics 
eo Kmg &s tha latter did not openly challenge their firmly-cherished 
belief In a creating and ruling god, T.vo things especially were 
Intolerable to these men, namely, firstly, the settingup of any one 
elae, wluHh :r I n.- imlividia! soul or .gone o-thar being, aga god, in 
opposition t.o their own, and, secondly, the denial to their godhead 
of Lne creative function. Hence, no one dared openly preach the 
doctrine of soul's divinity and transmigration; for they both wenL 
directly to challenge the one the being and the other, the creative 
function of -their favourite, The mystics, therefore, lied to express 
themselves in the most guarded of terms, and took special care to 
avoid openly saying anything that might go to inflame the enemies 
of truth The measured taken included, amongst others 

•la) secret worship and instruction, as in Freemasonry, which 
Bought to escape persecution under the guise of a society of men 
U . 
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carry inf on an innocuous occupation, whereas, in reality, the Tree 
Mason m not a common mason or builder, but the architect of the 
Temple of Freedom and Divinity of hjg own Soul; 

Uj) caution in the conferment of membership ; 

iV) secret, that is to say, cryptic instruction, which sayg one 
thing and means another, so that even in the hands of an enemy of 
the faith the composit ion should pass off as an esample of poetical 
exuberance or license, without exciting adverse comment; 

and 

\d) ad he rente to the time-old symbolism with which the 
masses were familiar, to maintain friendly relations with them. 

The mystics fully understood the kind of ironbte that was sure 
to arise From such wholesale employment of crypto logical methods 
md misleading secrecy : but they were quite helpless in the matter, 
and had no alternative left to protect themselves and their followers! 
und to preserve and preach the Lruth,, But they took every precaution 
to indicate the praper direction for the ascertainment of truth Care 
was taken that certain stumbling blocks, or interruption to the his¬ 
torical sens* should take place, by the introduction inLo the midst nf the 
narrative of certain impossibilities and incongruities that in this way 
the very interruptions of the narrative might, as by the interposition 
of a bolt, present an obstacle to the reader, whereby he might, refuse 
to acknowledge the way which conducts to r. he ordinary meaning M 
(Orijrcn's Writings ( Ante Nicene Christian Library, Vol. X. p. six 
Accordingly, those admitted to the inner circle w^re given to un¬ 
derstand that certain occurrences were interwoven in this ' visible ' 
history which, when considered and understood in their inner mean* 

mg. give Forth a law which, is advantageous to men and worthy of 
God” (Ibid. 323), Such mainly arc the reasons why it has become 
so very difficult to unravel the mystic thought in our day. Lack of 
an ii hi urinating light, that is to say, of the scientific knowledge about 
the nature of the Soul, and, to a great extent also, the preconceived 
bias and the superstitious awe born of a historical reading of mystic 
books, are the causes which have stood in the way of the subsequent 
seeker after the truth, Fbr there is au much of chaff mixed up with 
th.f! grain ot truth in the Outpourings of the mystic mind that it is not 
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always easy for even the eye that. Es properly trained to distinguish 
between the true and false gems m pick out the precious things. 

it will be observed that the gospels are chiefly composed in 
parables, interspaced here and there with stray aphorisms of philoso¬ 
phical merit and worth. But neither of these are likely to yield 
their real sense, unless the reader has made himself familiar with the 
science of the Soul ; for the parables only pertain to the real aide of 
our psychic life, while the aphorisms embody certain eternal principles 
of spiritual verity. B'or this reason the help one can expect to fret 
hum the observations of Jesus which he is said to have made in the 
course of his disco jrsaa with the Pharisees and others, can be but 
riVA\\ and only fr&gmentEiry, Nevertheless, these observations are of 
inmiensa value to ud J in one striae ; Cor they enable ns to teat the 
accuracy of the conclusions to be drawn from the other available 
material, and in some places are full and lucid enough to be used by 
themselves. 

As For the authors of the goapela LhsrnislvM, a historical reading 
of itielr work will in no sense bs complimentary to their intellectual 
attainments. This seems to ba the general opinion of European 
writers, too, on the subject. According to Renan : 

Thu ovunijoliatH themselves, who Imve bKjUjpmhBd uu the inug« of Jews, we m 
much Jwnadth tim ft whom Uloy- speak that they coufltintly diaKjfuro him from their 
liability Hi attain to Ilia helghtu, Their writinjpi nra full -if uritthi and jnLVrOflfcptkin:- 
Wi'. fael in eut'h line a dE»MMir» uf divine beattty, trWHiirlblsd by nnrratfirii who do finl 
undotstand it, him! who suhRui.ute s iieir own idois far thxwe which they haw only 
hull Understood, On the wholo, the character of Jesus, fw from having been 
cioyij^H'd hy Iwbfagnptwr^ tow baeu lowered by them, Oitk;i»rn, Lnt order to find 
*'hat J ■ was, need to discard a aeries of inlflBiitiraptioiiH arising fraen]tlto inferinricj' 
'if tin lii'^plOG. Th«:i“ painted him aa tlwy undaWtoad him. aiijj often ita thinking; to 
rale* him they have in reality lowered him.''—Life of Jesus, 

riurii ihe point of view of history, no doubt, it cannot be 
said lhnt tiw picture Is overdrawn. The disci pi would seem tube 
*- n]0 w eh I with Ei p ra nonncod capac i ty to tn fa 1.1 nd erstand t heir master. 

■ I ( 1 -: is In in ael F was co nstantl y co no men ting u pan t hei r w ant o f u rider- 
standing und faith. The chosen twelve were happy in the'dea of 
beinii the elect, and their sole object in life, at least during the time 
th;it Jesus was with them, seems to havebsen the enjoyment of their 
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position S3 aucb. So engrogaed were they with this sense of power 
that they actually wanted to'settle who was the greatest among them, 
and quarrelled about it One of the twelve was the betrayer I Peter 
had not the moral courage to acknowledge his master in the hour of 
need, and deliberately tied to preserve his skin ! 

W* fear there ia not much in this historical picture Lo inspire'one 
with confidence in favour of the gospel'writers Even Jesus himself!* 
:m the historical side of the problem, becomein the hands of modern 
biographers. a simple rustic, who saw rim world not in its stem reality, 
but through the prism of his own simplicity We may say at once 
that we do nnt share the views of these modern writers, though we 
carmot withhold praise for their fearless spirit and unbiassed criticism. 
They have set an example in the dispassionate application of the mind, 
and tried to sweep away the cobw ebs of BupersMton, to get at the 
real truth Their failure is not due to lack of gemiina enterprise, but 
to a want of the comprehension of the kind of material of which the 
gospels arc composed. As for the clerics, they have always insisted 
on the historical sense, and have ever been ready to believe the black 
to be white 1 

We must, therefore. reject all such biographies,aa have been com' 
posed by clerics and modern writers? both, and proceed to deal with the 
problem as an open question but we mu at at the same time banish 
from our own minds the ela toon to i 1 prejudice that may be lingering 
in it for or against any particular view : far unteta one's own mind is 
free f i om the taint of prejudice and bigotry both, one can never be 
qualified for the ascertainment of truth It is welt to remember that 
we are BQ constituted that those of ua who an: not of the faith are 
always ready and eager Lo believe anything which car] he said 
against it, while those who belong to i 1 genu rally regent all endeavours 
to get at the truth, and* feel in duty bound to refute any charge 
howsoever well founded The proper attitude for the really enquiring 
mind is that it should suspend its judgment t.ill the inveetigadon is 
complete, when truth itself will be known, unaffected by individual 
bias and the Linge of bigPtry, 

Wo should not forget that the true aim of religion ia to bring the 
luVheat form of happiness within the reach of ltd votaries, not to 
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make jfeneval or wholesale conversions at any cost. Those who are 
the real teachers of humanity care not lor converting any one to 
any particular form of belief, but only to spread light and happiness, 
for " the hour cometh, and now is, when the true worshippers 
shall worship Lhe father in, spirit and in truth M It b only the man 
who is prepared to. reject that which is not good and sound who will 
learn anything' ; prejudice anti bigotry never did and never shall 
acquire tho truth. 

We shall now Lake up Lhe main features of Christ's personality 
and teachings one by one, and teat for ourselves the merit and worth 
of each one separately, us well as in a cumulative sense To begin 
with the personality □!' ife^us, the point round which the entire in¬ 
terest of his followers is centred, is the mystery which ia &aad Ui 
surround his birth No need to repeat tho story here ; the matter 
has been fully investigated by aome of the leading scholars and 
Helen Lists of European fame ; and Lhe conclusions which have been 
arrived at cannot be lightly brushed aside. The evidence !a all one 
Way and is against the belief in an immaculate conception, Con* 
spicuoua among those who have declined to stiHs the voice of their 
common sense sl-ands Mr, Evunson, a curate, whose candid criticism 
of the ' pagan fable ' of the anraculous conception ultimately brought 
him into conflict with the Church. He wrote {see tho History of the 
New Testament Criticism, PP- 01 and 

“ Jri no one apostolic Epiatlu, ill hii of to dlscour-i*. 1 r*MH*dlJd In Etufl Acts nf tin? 
A post-] eh, b the hkbary of Jimub prov ioLi'.i Lo John's baptism, hinted n-l even in Lfi« mtMl 
distant manner. On this cofitrary f Llmi baptism is repealed! y referred w and man 
tinned na tin* prrtpef comni^npemcn \ of a vahgaliral inatruetion ; fend when the eleven 
proceeded lo elect a twelfth, to nupply ttas place of Judna, thu only qualification 
mudsessentially roqufcuti' in the oandidsituH w£h the-ir having luirm eye-witMawa to 
injT Lord's inijiif.tr> from tiie bnpti&m of Ji.v’hu tn bia Asoenaroj. These two [tho iVin. 
t-wnl chapters of Lyka arts tho daring Fiction ef soma of ihu trwA'fn.ij Interpol*- 
tflffl, afs prfgen suUIb them, rif thi; L-iiinnirq? of Lhe aocond century, from atnoriiff tho 
paj^an convert!?-, wlw, loth kmrwur sl- they doomed It io tho author of their rujwly 
f'Hibrfl.rert tiiiipion, ivere wi13 : ng that hia birth ahouhl, at least,, equal that of the p*Ran 
heroes arid rtomJfivxis. Hacchua and llercijliia, in ife wonderful ctmcomBtanow and high 
deffcsnt ; and thereby laid the founds* -uh of the MU't'oedityj ortbodo-H: detflcatlirfl of Iho 
mao Justin, whioh, In decree of blAaphotnam absurdity. exceedd even the ((tOhm fables 
of |.in|?nn aufJoItttitian 
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Among the more recent writers, Professor Haeckel sums up his 
conclusions on the subject in the following words (The Riddle of tba 
Universe, Chapter xvii) 


H ' w« bmVfl ™ authority in suppurt tuf the goftp^TiSti'raliveH imtJI mote than* cetv- 
toiy after the death of ChriaL No mlc who h acquamtod wilJi |l» growth of legend* ^ ^ 

Oriental attooaphens con place Uw lciftt telianra un dw unientE uf 80 late a dati’. 

■I'hft most chufUad beliefs of Chrlrttan tradttwn ate fating totally abirukiHxL 1 ^ 
nf the mltacutaua birlh of CbriqtiH fttjwtod by the tauffng <’hriEtbn 9&U **n &l Germany, 
and by un increasing jauntier of acholun! in I jijjLuid, Hi EmJui rtfing to Hie liiiest atl4 tesat 
reliable atf utai of Biblical narratrve b £»ther w<ffdi; r ii iRttt and wurLWesw interpolation 
'ItiE; nfflomMitinnand tlicaacecLsiuEi are now meeting the BSPra fate. The NewTbrtWMJjt 
is heing broken op like the f Hd TbtUinient, anil the figure Elf Jeatw 10 rapidly dBfialviig." 


We are, however, not hound la accept every word of what Prof. 
Haeckel or anyone else thinks on the subject But when we find the 
above view to be held in common with him by some os the leading 
Christian clergy themselves who angrily resent the imputation ol n be¬ 
lief in themirado of Vii^n-birth, there can be no doubt but that the 
story of the immaculate conception is either a mystic teaching of great 
value, given out in the garb of history, or a late and worthless Interpol a 
tJom as Haeckel calls it, by o man who thought that it would cast an 
additional halo of sanctity on the central figure of hie creed. Such 
legends are to bo found in many other religions of the world, and Hin¬ 
duism simply abounds in them. Their true interpretation is to besought 
for in the region of spiritual science, but not in the domain of history. 
The idea of virgin-birth will be explained in a subsequent chapter : for 
the present we shall content ourselves with showing that the orthodox 
view is not likely to commend itself to thoughtful men. The moat 
important witness- -and one of the two on whose narrative the whole 
controversy has risen—on the point is Luke, the supposed author of 
the third evangel, who writes fLiike, lii. 23} 


“ Aid taw MnuttiLf btgan to be about thirty yearn of age, being \astmn 
ffupiaojtedl the aon of JuBLiph, which w&-h fiw toa of l leli.’' 


The italic* are ours; hut it is impossible for language 
to be more emphatic and unambiguous* Luke here actually con¬ 
tradict:! the earlier parts of the gospel after his name, and must bo 
deemed to be acting deliberately, if the imputation of forgery is to 
be avoided in respect of the first two chapters of his gospel. The 
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contradiction cannot possibly be explained away on the orthodox 
view, but it finds bti easy solution on the hypothesis of symbolical 
thought, for. as we shall see later, Christ is aiwaya conceived in spirit. 
Je&us himself never claimed an immaculate conception for haa physical 
self; on the contrary, he said to hid opponents 

14 Ye judRfi after fctwl ficslu I judge rtn man"^ uiu. IS. f 

This means nothing if not that they did not err in their judgment 
in do far as the tabernacle of flesh was concerned. The next preced¬ 
ing verse ■— 

,J rknow w lienee IcBiiu, mid whither I .po; but yti cannot tell whence I come, 
eml wither I 

makes his position perfectly clear. Man consists qf u physical body 
and a soul. though unthinking materialism only knows him as 
a bundle of Ileah and bones. Jesua condemns the materialist's view, 
tiot because it is untrue in respect of the genesis of the body, but 
because it ignores the soul. Put in plain language, he says : 1 1 know 

about my true Self, i*., spirit, whence it camu and whither 
it goes ; but you cannot tell that. Your wisdom exhausts itself with 
the body of flesh, [don't any you are wrong there, in your ideas 
about its origin and the like; but 1 do any that you have thrown 
away the substance and arc grappling with a mere shadow. 1 

This is very different from what one would have expected Jesus 
to say if he was trying to set up a vlrgin-birth for himself. John haa 
contrived another little dialogue between a section of Jews and Jesus, 
which also throws considerable light on the situation. The Jews, who 
were beside themselves with rage, sought to provoke him, saying 

J4 y/n lie ml burn uf fonm^pn | we have one father, even (Hod, Tl \J(/hn y 

Wit. *J). 

Here was the opportunity for Jesus to assert his miraculous 
birth, but ho merely replied 

41 If God were your fulfour ye would Ipve ma; f(rt I proceeded forth And ftiunt 
from God r neither came I of my-eclf bill Ke wnt m?. Why du ye not iinddHtBUfl 
ray speech? 11 —(Jab™, vW, 43*4$). 

It is noticeable that he did not tell them that he alone was the 
son of God ; nor did he choose to take any notice of the insinuation 
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cast by the Jews. He simply told them that the matter required 
understanding. In plain language, be meant : l If you believe tied 
to be your father, you must recognize him to be the father of every 
one, including even a child of fornication. The soul of the so-called 
tin Id of fornication is not any the Ices a potential divinity, because 
of bis not being bom in lawful wedlock. It i* only because you 
do not understand me that ><hj object to rny culling myself thn 
son uf God.' Here, again, the opportunity is missed for the assertion 
of the virgin-birth, and the fact speaks for itself. 

If it were a fact that them- was a violation of some of 
the laws of nature on the occasion of the birth of Jesu^ we should 
have found some historical proof of the event. On the contrary, 
the mosL remarkable thing about the matter is ft total absence of 
all reference to it in the sayings ol Jesus himself. If it were a 
fact that the wise men of the East had (akon the trouble to travel 
all the way from their native lard to pay homage to the'divine 
baby/ we should have heard more of them, But they never took 
any further intt rest in him or his doings, and seem to have evaporated 
into thin air, as if they had never existed before. Surely an historical 
fact (if it had been cute'like that of Herod putting all the children 
in his kingdom to death, for fear of Christ destroying his power, could 
not have hem ignored by the contemporary historian. These are some 
oT the circumstances which render a belief in the legend utterly 
impussible. The advante af civilfeaibu and the knmanse progresa made 
by the natural sciences have rendered it imperative for man to build 
hia religion on the rock of knowledge. The opposite method of 
superstition and mystic rite, though at times impressive and of great 
service in strengthening faith, must undergo thorough overhauling 
and modification on scientific lines. The tendency of the modern man 
is to know the reason why, before embarking on any enterprise ; and 
who can say that he is wrong in insisting on the point. How unreason¬ 
able we are in matters religious, becomes apparent at once when 
we compare our attitude towards religion with that towards business. 
No one ever invests even n small sum of money in any concern 
without satisfying himself as to the safety and stability of the 
business ; yet we never trouble ourselves to find out whether there 
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fa any security of the concern in which we are going to Invest 
■einr entire spirtual well-being I It is impossible to m further into 
the details of the argument against the rntracubua birth of Jesue 
within the space at our dispel i it seems that the account is ft 
modified version of the legend about the birth of one ui 

the incarnations of Vinnu in Hinduism, 1 l h not to he suppoeed 
UiaL it ELveai]:* any pleasure to destroy the long and I'ondly-chen&hea 
beliefs of a section of our race. The point, too h is not an immaterial 
or unnecessary one by any me*ns, fur so long as we be Sieve m 
superstition and myth we stand in the way ol Truth, and prevent its 
whining out. iti the world. The proper question for the enquiring 
mind should be, not who or what, was Jeaus or Buddha, or any one 
d&e, nor even what did they teach, but what is the Truth '! When we 
proceed to work out our salvation with a firm determination to get nt 
LruLh. all differences of caste and creed, superstition and myth, &nd 
sentiment and prejudice vanish from our path, and the so-called natural 
flcteneea, instead id standing sneering by, become our torch-bearers and 
K„ht our way. The criterion of truth is that it should produce imme¬ 
diate certain and unchanging results. Precisely the same ought to he 
the case with religion, eo that the system which Tails to give percep. 
title and immediate results is not the true religion in any tense 

Ah regards the account of Christ's doings, the greatest confusion 
is found to prevail in the gospels, when read historically As an 
inBi&nce in point may be men tinned the accountsin Matthew, iv. 13—20 
and John, I, 3o-43, which are reproduced below : 


Matthew (.Chap. IV). 

John (Chap. Il 

IB, And JfcauEi, walking by ihu oT 

Qaibee, saw two brethren, Simon calk'd 
Peter and AodreV. kin brother, rasting 
,L nor. min tJw sen : for they Wfli-f: fiahoru. 
19 A.Jltl V- Mirth unlfi them, Fpllow mti 
uid I will make you fishers of men. 
iS>. AocLthey etniLtfhtWBy left £ h<■ \ r nets, 
and fpUbwed him. 

:-ir>, Again *hi=; ne^l Jay after John stood, 

1 and two of hi® JisalpkH ; 

I JW. And Looking Upon .tesu& he walk ad, 
he jtflitb. Behold the 1 -link of God 1 

S7. And tlm two rl iseipk-s lueard him speak, 
isrd they followed .Ipkus, 

IiS. Then. ite-sug tumud, and lheiw thorn fo.- 
lowine, and wikh unto them, Wjtftt seek 
yeV They flnid unto him, lianbi, ii which 
ti to aay, being in U'-rpreU'd, MuHtcrl 
wlie re dwollept thou 1 
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John [Chap, Ik 


39. He Haiti! uriLo thorn, Como Mtl sOu. 
They ctiirn.' umi eaw where he dwell, ami 
•abode with him tluit day: for it waH 
about i.l iv h. rith hour, 

ill. One of th - 1 lW■ r ■.*’ hith heard lehn npenJn, 
and fdtowed him, wra Andrew, Simon 
Puler's bdratiifx. 

<U. He iirr.L ^[ulc-i-h his own bf-fitbuf Simcjs* 
and aaith unto him, We have found Plo 
M e&s: 'h, whk.h is, being Interpreted, the 
ChrH-t. 

42. And he brought him tu Je'jua. Acid 
whun Jentia beheld him. ha said. Thou 
art Pinion tiift&Hl of Junft: thcu shift be 
cu]]i/£.] CV|ih^R. which is by irui'rjjrolrtlian, 
el stab*. 


Similarly. there is a great deal of confusion about. the meeting of 
Jesus and John (the Baptist), and about John's opinion of Jesus. The 
different accounts relating to this matter at e to he found in 


Matthew ,,, 

... IIL 111, I4 r and in. 

DOr 1 ■. 

XI, 2 arid 3, 

Lukti 

... L 4! to 44. 

John ... 

... I. ssi to ae. 

Dti. 

... III. 2ii to 35. 


It is not necessary to embark on a detailed criticism ol these pas- 
sages; it will be sufficient to reproduce a critical review of the events, 
by a highly qualified critic. 

11 Now ft, absolutely impossible," writes Evnuieon “ that .John. after being 
from hia earliest infancy ptilfSOnally acquainted with Jesua, and not tinly in pciSSesaUm nf 
sll th* information ^wpoctfcnj* him, which he must huvr learnt from tiio two families, 
but du miramiltrtJSEy impreowd with atfectiun and reverence for him u,i tu CKUit with joy, 
U/vUgh blit SH uruhryo in the wamb, Jit the me l‘i■ BOUEWl of bis mother'll VOioG, COllld at 
any time have enbeitteil)uti the least doubt of JghIib tiling the mesum'ii" — I' Hie Hlfltary 
of the New Tutainfflit Critickm, 1 ' 91i. 

Here ia another instance which is capable of a lot of mischief, if 
accepted liberally-— 

" Anri one of the malefactors. which WCW bunged railed on him, buying if thou be 
ChrUfc save thyself Mid US. But thu Other Answering rebuked him, Baying dost thou not 
fear God swing thou art in the same condemnation 7 And we indeed justly for we 
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the (Joe retvurtl of our deeds ; tot this man hath dcno nothing fijrvifla. And he- 
jjaiil unUi Jesus, LorJ jrtmem bor hie when thou otimdst into thy kingdom. And 
juad usfcp Mth, nif% -I jitoii thou bi ttffhmtim p»r(jr.Ji»£ — 
Luke, sxiii. 301^43. 

The italic* are ours. No other gospel gives this account. On the 
contrary. Mark says: - 

11 And they that were crueifted with him reviled him. 1 '“{Murk, jcv, oii'. 

Matthew, too, says that J he thieves also cast the same in his teeth 
which was uttered by the Jews. Now, if both the thieves had reviled 
h|m. it is stran&e that he should have promised anything to one of 
them. It will be noticed that the number used by Matthew and Mark 
is plural, which clearly applies to both the thieves. There are other 
items which arc open to similar objections ; but as it is not the object 
here to point out the evangelical contradictions but to see what the 
Bible teaches, we must leave the reader to find them out for himself. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE KINGDOM OF GOD, 

"Rari Om! Nnw, within tide ludwtatfon of ftotowut (th* human body) (her* 

“ ™“ (f>tu *' like cbambef - within it fi minute vanity (mtuakaiak Thai 

whJch & Wlth ' n Ltu? ™ !t y wurthy ««rah : ttmt r verily, Should bo omjuired after/ 

Chhand. Up, Ylll. f,i, 

" lion, in the ton* la a civity, whftlrain He resides, the Lurrf of ttm universe 
the Ruler of the unirenw, the Chief of the universe- M — tfr I, />- f 

There can be no doubt but (.fiat I he message which the founders 
of Christianity desired to com muni cate to the world has not 
been communicated* and the blame for the failure must be 
Imd til (he door of allegorical diction. The early life of Jesus 
need not detain us long. Accordmg to the first gospel he was 
iaktf]i to Egypt to escape from the persecution of Herod, and 
remained there till the tyrant was dead. But this is directly 
contradicted by the narrative of the third evangel, according to 
which Jefus and his parents both remained in Nazareth, and 
visited Jerusalem every year at the feast of thn passover. Mark ifl 
altogether silent as to the early life of the Massiahj and oply opens 
his gospel with the appearance of John the Baptist on tho Jordon. 
Read historically, it will be difficult to determine which of the two 
evangels, the first or the third, is enLitled to credence; but the 
real explanation of the I’’gyp Man migration and sojourn is to be found 
in !he fulfilment or the ancient prophecy which aaid : '‘Out of 
Egypt have I called my aon lf tace Malt ii. 15I. Egypt here stands for 
the 1 world.' so Lhat the Conquering Soul ia really sailed out of 1 Egypt' i 

We shall nut linger over the other minor points of the early life 
of the child Jesus, except to suggest that Herod represents the phy¬ 
sical self that is the antithesis, hence the enemy, of the true Self. 
He seeks to destroy all newly budding tendencies that, are likely to 
interfere with his woridy empire and joys, which, in poetical allege 
rical style, stands for the idea embedded in the destruction of the 
little children of the empire. The true Self nevertheless develops fn 
secret and emerges when his gnomic# have been sufficiently subdued, 
in accordance with the ancient prophecy, which said: “The Lord 
said unto my Lord, Sit thou at my right hand, until I make thine 
enemies thy footstool V* (Psalm. CX, I). 
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The next important it age is the baptism of the tauh It has 
been *een in the last chapter how hopeless will be the owleavour to 
read the incident of the relationship between Jesus and John (the 
Rapist ■ and the episode of the baptism historically* We nhnlt reserve 
the full esoteric import of the matter for a lut-ure occasion; but the 
baptism of John is really the initiation and purification of the soul that 
is advancing an the path of glorification. Hern also it m evident that 
the contradictions have a purpose to serve, namely, the annulment 
of the historical sense, and must be deemed to have been deliberately 
introduced. 

The effect of the baptism is that the soul ia at once filled with 
Lhn spirit that drives it Into a forest, which h none other than 4hat 
of world night. Powers, occult and psychic, accrue to the sou! 
now, and it hto the means of the conquest and subduing of the 
empires of tho world placed, so to apeak, in its hands, Should it not 
go back and establish ;* world empire, so easily within its reach? 
The voice of the old: Tempter, the pleasure seeking ma-mn, is 
heard once again; 1 why not?' is t.he tii^ain^r interrogation, 
The soul has merely Lo use some of the occult, riddlm I powers to 
establish itself aa a world-emperor, to command all its thrills and 
joys! The price, too, ia quite insignificant ] The soul need 
only prostrate itself before the Tempter to obtain all this glory 
and joy J lint thy seduce merits, O Tempter, are in vain; they touch 
not the heart that is soon Lo emerge as a Conqueror ! Such la the 
amount of I he temptation It has no lesson for mankind if taken 
to an historical episode beet ween a god and an Evil I'ower. but is foil 
of refat import, when taken as an incident in the earner of an 
ardent aspirant after nTe.iso from the thraldom of the senses and 
the world ! 

Thus qualified in reaped of Faith, Knowledge and Conduct 
the soul now appears as the teacher and preacher of Truth In the 
world of men. We can now say of him that he is in the world, huit 
not of the world; for the Tempter having been routed and b&iHad, 
the world has no more sway over him. His mission now is to serve; 
he seeks not to Lie ministered unto hut to minister and to give hifl lif© 
to a van-cm for the airs of Lhe many, that is, to act An example tn his 
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own perron, that others, desirous of attaining to his height*, should 
follow I If air the empires of the world could not lure him away from 
hsw set purpose to find a way out of the world, would he he so far 
lorgetful of it now as to be affected by anything man could do to 
plftise or placate him? Certainly not 3 

Let us now turn to the Leaching of Jesus in which the foremost 
place, is men to the Kingdom of Heaven. The question is : What 
dLd he mean by the Kingdom of Heaven which he constantly 
preached and referred to in his sayings ? Did lie mean * king¬ 
dom of the sort which weave familiar with among the nations of 
lMn ? HEa disciples, like many other men, at the time thought that 
he spoke of the kingdom of Israel under the patronage and suzerainty 
of (wid. and so deeply was this idea engraven on their minds that they 
asked him even After the resurrection, '‘ Lord, wilt thou at this time 
restore again the kingdom of Israel " i Ajftts h H} ? But Jeans never 
encouraged such notions, and on one occasion clearly explained 
what hg meant by the Kingdom of Heaven. Ho then said 

J Thfl kiritfrlom c f God odmeth not with ahqervativD : neither Retail they aav i m 
henH w, loth^n: f f or J^holH, tha kingdom rtf God ls within you. u fUko jwi :jo 

firhC l ^1 | a 


These words distinctly go to negative ad such ideas ag were 
held by the disciples. The kingdom which Je*us was preaching 
was not one that was to come with observation ; it was not, and 
was not to be, an historical event, the coming of which could be 
observed by the people at large. It was likewise not going to ho 
a geographical affair which could be pointed out as existing here 
or there, or anywhere in the world. It was an affair strictly com 
fined to the within ' of men ! On another occasion Jesus likened 
it to a mustard seed, which is infinitesimal in sigo, yet capable 
of an infinite amount of expansion and growth. He further Lolls 
u f ™i ii h somethi[ig which in creases like yeast or ferment, 
To hpm who has, more shall ho given, but from him who has 
little, even that little shad be taken away 1 " (Luxe xim 2tS). Vet 
again Jesus likened it unto a man who had cast the seed into the 
ground and gone to sleep, and the seed sprang up and grew, and 
the man knew not how! 
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Thfcae are same of the most important characteristics of the 
Kingdom which Jesus invited mankind to enter; but the question it, 
what k this expanding: and increasing and, withal, an incipient! 
infinitesimal empire within ns which cannot be seen or perceived bv 
the senses, but which is capable of multiplying like a small measure of 
J'east. till it permeate the whole system, and from which even the 
outsiders ithe birds of the air) can derive benefit 1 

When we look at ourselves from a physical or physiological point 
of view we come across only the bones, blood, kidneys and other 
bodily organs and things in which it would be the height of absurdity 
Lo look for the promised Kingdom of Heaven. But when we look from 
the standpoint of higher discernment we come across, nut only the 
promised kingdom, but also the real King. God himself, within us! The 
Kingdom within us ,r of the Saviour, therefore, must mean the Spark 
of Divinity, the germ of God hood, the presence of the Real, the 
Perfect, the Blessed One, within us. We now see what Jesua 
meant by the Gospel of the 'Kingdom or Heaven,” 'Go. preach 
the gospel of the kingdom to the world/ is as much a commandment 
tO'day as it was two thousand iears ago. What a noble mffraion it now 
flppeata t0 *». 1 Go, tell the people that the God they have been 

ware lung in vain everywhere is not non-exf stent, nor far from but 
actually present within them: toll them that his kingdom i$ within 
their sanctum, for where God is there must also be his kingdom.’ 
Tins? FS glad tidings, indeed! Look not for an external heaven; for 
the heaven of heavens, the source of all bliss and blessedness is within, 
m is none other than the real Self, that is the soul itself, ff one 
wants to dwell in a heaven where one can enjoy undisturbed bJfsa, one 
must help in its evolution from within. All one has tody is to how the 
tiny little wed of faith, and then, like the man in the parable, one 
inn.v go Lo sleep and rise up to find it in full bloom f This is, indeed. f a 
eoapd worthy of a Messiah E 

Psychologically, the kingdom of heaven is a mental state, U., 
an emotion, If the mental emotion be a happy and blessed one, 
everything will adjust itself to contribute ij.s share of bliss to the man 
who puts himself in that attitude, The time nature of the soul is 
blissful, though It is now lying buried beneath a heap of filth and 
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rubbish of evil passions and cte&irc, bo that one has not to go out any¬ 
where in search of happiness, but has merely to remove the load of 
impurity from the precious Gem already lying within, to perceive its 

glory I 

Relief in one's own divine nature will counteract the poison of 
the auggeatton of inferiority and evil, and gradually establish a reign of 
dflWPeleagneas anti dispaasion. which will bring peace and the tranquil¬ 
lity- of mind. Misery and fear arise from wrong suggestions which are 
accepted and acted, upon by the soul We must now determine to cure 
ourselves by autasuggestions of a counter nature. Faith is the little 
seed which is to be sown, and it will do Lhe rest: for belief translates 
Itgelf into action without fail. It is the faith in the Godhood of the 
?oul that wiU do the work of redemption ; belief in the existence of 
a god as a solitary being sitting on high, and ruling the world, 
will not avail ; for the suggestions oF inferiority and Bin will atil! 
remain in the mind and produce their evil effect Man must approach 
God from within, not from without, 

Such is the conception of ihe Kingdom of God which Jesus 
preached. Hut Christians generally consider it to be an affair of the 
other world, where they locate a geographical heaven into which all 
those who worship the God of Israel will be admitted on the Judgment 
fray, after thU earlh shall have passed away. How far this har¬ 
monises with the promise of Jesus himself can bo seen by a reference 
to one of his great sayings : — 

“ Filfisaed arfl the meek ; for ttrey shall fattarit the earth.'*. E.i 

Mow, if the earth is to pftsa away before the day of final judg¬ 
ment, what ah all the meek inherit ? The truth is that being incom¬ 
petent to undi'rat and and realize the blessed nesa of the Kingdom of 
God and the blessings which a belief in their own Godhood cun confer 
upon men, kors and hum?, the Ignorant interpreters of the word of 
the Saviour ascribed its Fulfilment Lo an unseen, future world, 
strengthened, in their conceit, by the notion that from that misty 
ground, at least, they could not be easily dislodged. 

Eyen in the promised heaven of a post-mundane type, there 
will be much to mar our enjoyment, if we nro to be admitted there 
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with all qur emotions Find feelings, and hJI the rest which we call 
■our personality, Many of os are ro narrow-minded and supercilious 
that they woo Id rather give up their own inn mortality than believe 
that all Lhe hosts of ‘niggers, 1 and the coloured people that have 
ever been and shall ever be should share it with them, on terms 
of equEility, in paradise- And yet there h no escape from the 
‘niggers, - if they happasi to adopt the faith which leads to heaven [ 
Even here it becom.es obvious that happiness depends not on any 
particular locality for ite growth, but is a plant which has its roots 
in the sod of hearts well-manured and dtesa&J by the emotions uf 
purity and love. 

The kingdom of heaven is not necessarily an event of the futui'c; 
it is already within us, for Jesus assures us : 

"If I with the fln^vr »jf God east out deyhs, fid doubt tt|(‘ Kingdfiffl. of God 13 
nuror upon you."—(ijuku si, 20.) 

This is fatal to all notions of futurity f subaeLiuenf to the Judg¬ 
ment Day. Nor do the expressions— 

"Tm kmfpkm -uf Hcuveti id at hand |within reach 1” (Matt. Lii. 'l\\ 

" Tiit; law iituJ r.hui pnipIVLa wort until John ; sini'e Liiat lime the klnud-im t*f 
Plii] a be#ig preiK'hi.'d, und uwy man preawcrLU Into it " 1 1 ,«k«? *vi r Jti ■; and 

■* From the days Of Jokr the Baptist until now chH kingdom of hciuvvri HU.Efert’1l>i 
vioJenw, ami the* violent tfl»si;du£>Ufl! fake it by fttftM' h (Mutt ai, L3’| :— 

lend any supfwrt Lo the theory of heaven as propounded by the 
■Christian theologian 

The idea of heaven as a place of enjoy mem, ami of hell as that 
of suffering and pain, is not a new one, having been known to hum 
unity from the curliest time when religion was first established 
among men. Bui it was never intended that the sojourn of the soul 
in either of these region* was ro he eternal, or to take place subsequent 
to a general rising of the dead on a universal Day of Judgment. The 
eternity of hell in sufficiently refuted by the Pro I mist when be sings : 

"Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell." —IPs. SVI. 10K 

;li id the idea of ti bodily resumption is nol supported by authority 
or reason. The following passage which seems to support the idea 
is. in reality, a complete refutation of it : 

It 
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" Wfcorefure if thy hand or thy foot cflteivd thee, -rut, th*m off, and cut thnm 
from Uttc'r it La twitter for ttlM tounterinte life halt Of mfidmed, ratJier thin having 
two hands or twn feet to he cost into evertaating tire. And Lf thine eye Offend thee F 
pJuclc It nut, and. cast it frutn Lhee ; it m better for thw to enter into life with one 
eye, rathe r than having two ayes to he cast into hell fire." — <Mitt, xvJii. H and JJ K 

Concerning the interpretation of this important passage, Mr. B. F. 
Barret observes (Lectures on New Dispensation, pp. Ef/paGl): 

" Mention ia here made, it is raid, of the WwJr being cast into hell. But 

If wpare teunderatand ft tn its literal senaei that ts, us denoting the material body, 
then we mutlt Jilbo understand IHrrftUjt whut is Bald of the right rtf* and the right 
And are wo 1o believe that lilarally plucking out a right eye, nr flitting rtlf a right 
hnaiii. can ficflitiU - any one's admiMuor into heaven? And that some actually jo 
to heaven maimed, halt, and with only one eye, as, would appear from the parallel 
jja=enge In Hark i.ix. 43, 46, 471 7 For this ia the conclusion fco which we are brought,, 
if wc interpret this ^nripiure in tat atri-tly ttbaral aerme, and understand the wJt P (V 
hmlg to mean tlwr material body. No : the whole body ftleans the whoFu man—the 
real, aptritiud mUn. The □£r«nding eye and hand here rtuniioned, denote cert ain 
perverse propenaitfes of tlie human mind, which govern the whole man, CtsnEwquently. 
unJeafl the*: pru-pc-nsLEten be rejected Of subdued < which ia what ia meant by fttuekiruj 
oat the eye and f?/T the hand I. tlk- who!,. - mind, that ia. the entire- and real 

film, Lu finally brought into an infernal state, Thin iu whut \a meant t>y the whole 
body hetng cast into hell/ p 

’ Entering into life 1 means acquiring immortality without which 
even heaven, however attractive it might otherwise be. will, for ever, 
remain but little better than the mother earth with all the woes and 
miseries which are Lhe lot of humanity on her surface The word 
hell, p m addition to Eta accepted significance, afao indicates a state 
of fluff Bring, a wretched, miserable condition of the mind, death, and 
the grave. Sin is the hell begun, in the East people generally gay that 
heaven and hell are both on this earth : according to pne'g deeds does 
one live in either of them, here and now. in this life. Even m the 
Bible, the wood is frequently used in the sense of a grave m.d death. 

The truo sense of the passage under consideration, which be- 
wts clear after the wrong not tons about heaven and hell have been 
eliminated, obviously, ia that blissful Immortality is the reward of 
those who lead the life of blessed ri-hLepusiiesft. hut misery mid 
suffering of those who are wicked . and, since the real Self is nut the 
bodily. the apparent man. Lhe former's happiness should not be 
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;j]lowed to be marred by the letter's offensive eyes and hands, which 
should be plucked out or cut off, if not amenable to control and 
correction otherwise Immortality must begin here and now 
in this world, if it is to be had at all; ita postponement to an 
indefinite and vague future, the very notion of which involves a 
number of contradictions in its definition, is merely begging the 
question. There is nothing in the passage in question to suggest 
that the cut-off limits shall ever be restored to the body, which will 
render even heaven a place where one might come across not only 
that which is good, and pleasing, and beautiful, but also that which 
fa ugly and maimed and halt E 

!So far as the sense of on joy merit is concerned, a geographical heaven 
can but afford Jess pah and greater and more refined pleasure than 
our earth ; but, in reality, at la only m the Gem of the Sat-Chit'Ananda, 
■U\, the Soul itself, that true happiness has its centre. If the physical 
propensities, allegorically t the bodily limbs, offer opposition to ita 
manifestation, they must be removed. Where Sat-Ghit-Ananda 
shines there is bliss and ' entering into life,' that is. 1 heaven '; where 
He is not shining, there is darkness and suffering, that is, 1 hell.' 

It must be further borne in mind that, unless happiness be the 
nature of man, it will he impossible for him to enjoy it eternally, 
because it will otherwise be subject, to change, like the pleasures ot 
the material world. Jesus expressed this idea when be said s— 

"And no mu huth itacended up to heaven, hut he that came down from 
tuiven, oven tlic Ben of man which in hnaven." iJohn [ii. 13 h. 

One can have absolutely no idea of a mental emotion, and certain' 
ly no hankering after it r unless there be a possibility of its realisation. 
The emotion of bliss is no exception to this rule, and the constant 
craving of the soul for happiness testifies to the fact that it is capable 
of renliping and enjoying bliss for itself. Man's search for happiness, 
thus, is a search for a lost or hidden article, not for anything new. 
For, however much we may deceive ourselves with false ideas and 
conceptions, however much we may drown our real, natural instincts 
in the intoxication of the transient pleasures of the world, there i& 
no mar who does not fed the poignant craving forandloyed bliss, 
wherever lie gets a moment to himself, for sober thinking. Whence 
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did he get this idea of pure blisi, if net from the innermost raceagfis 
of his real blissful Self, lying hidden beneath the impurities of ain '- r 
It ir this inner or real Man who is staid to be in heaven, that is, in a 
state of blessedneas and bliss. Even if we apply the expression the 
'Son of man' exclusively to Jeans, m this instance, we must come to 
the same conclusion, for it does not refer to t he bodily Jesus, who, 
tvr know, stood in the Holy Land end not in heaven, at the time 
when he uttered this great truth. Therefore, the conclusion wo 
rt frive at even from Lhia point of view, is the same, namely, that, 
while the bodily or physical Joans was, at the time, in this world, 
the real Jesus was all the time enjoying the natural blessedness of the 
soul, that is to say, was in heaven* in metaphorical speech, The 
very word redemption (dgthfles this much. It iy. the discharging of 
an encumbrance from a thing which belongs to 03 . not the pure hawing 
of a new article. According to the Bible, man wag given the freedom 
pt choke between the enjoyment of life, ;.e,. the Self, ami the Know¬ 
ledge of good and evil of things, but. unfortunately, be elected to pursue 
the latter, little thinking of the consequences that ensue from pursu¬ 
ing that path, although warned against it in clear terms. The. result 
was the Fall from the state of bliss, anil the toss, of immortality in 
the bargain. Bat Nature still holds these treasures in trust fo>" him. 
and is ready rp restore them to him the moment he give 3 up the 
pursuit of the wrong path, which leads to suffering and death. Truly, 
Life is divine, and the soul h the true redeemer itself. The whole of 
the Gospel of St* John is Full of passages establishing an identity 
between Life and Chris t Jesus himself supported this view by such 
sayings as 

** 1 have power 10 Jay it tUaa Lire? '■ down, .mil J bavrj power to tab*? il a^irt. " 
—1 John i. l£t ) 

■ 1 I wn the reaurrottiom aikI ihe lii'c. '' •! John xl Hi. i 

" Whosoever tiveth aiiJ fH.'liuvt.'lhin me slwll nevar tliu. Btili^veat thou thts T " - 
Jinhji nr, i 

Now let us substitute ' life' for ' me,' and the promise held 
out rS&ds 

" Whoewver Uve-tti and bretieveth in Jifc ^irII nevcT die., "’ 
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We already know that the only living substance or thing is 
spirit or soul which is the source of lifer Jehovah himself said so 
much when he declared : 

"That thoumaytwt J ovc Lh« [jon! thy God, and that thou mtyesl obey hia voice* 
anil that thou maySHt fil^avu unto him for he i* thy life. {Deut. ***. 3W.) 

It la the belief in the existence pi' the Sat“Chit-Ananda within,, 
which will turn this very life into a heaven, for Jehovah ordains : — 

** | call hcavLtn and earth to record this day againtrt; you that I have eel hci^e 
y,»i lift 1 and death, bJaasin# atsd aurnitn^r tharofore chotttfe lifo. that both thou and thy 
rtted m ay liv t. p h - i DfMJ t. KJOt. 19. > 

Hera the choice distinctly ties between ' life ' and 1 death h [ and 
its significance becomes ubvioja the moment wo understand the 
passage: 'for in the day that thou eatest thereof, thou ehalt surely 
did 1 jGene&is ii. 17), The soul is blissful nnd immortal by nature, but 
when it identifies itself completely with its body, which is perishable, 
it is inevitable that it should regard the dissolution of the body a a 
ita own death. 

Now, since the knowledge of good and evil of thing# is possible 
only by observing their effect on our own bodies, it naturally tends 
to ■ pamper ? the body at the coat of the soul* Hence, he who abandons 
himfifilf to senBualism must neeoBsarily believe the death of the body 
to be his own death, and in this sense mav bn said to die. Obviously, 
ther, he who knows himself to be? the immortal Atman obtains the 
resurrection from i ho dead. 

Thus, the true sense of redemption has nothing in common 
with the idea of a future rising of the dead on an universal Judgment 
Day. Why mankind cling ao frantically to the notion of resurrection 
lh because 

"die b eat nnd must plausible ground for &chanat-iwn je Lo ht? found ln the 
hiipe Lhat immortality wiU reunite ms to tbu bt-tavod friends who have been 
■pfpm^tmly taken from tia by nome grim rnlachanea. flat even thh supposed 
I^Kxl fortune prpVM tote mi LLIu.^icrii tioser enquiry; and in any (&ae r tl would 
hi marred hy the prwpact of meutinif the less ntfratalde aeqUalntiLneEB and 
tht’ who Kukv**- troubled Dtlf existence here hekiw, Evert the clo^.vt 

faitt% Etta would involve many Fi difficulty* Tlwt'e 3-re jdeilLy df mqn who 
Would gill |]y saeriticR all the giorwa of the puradiiae if it meant the vlemiil companion- 
ahlp of thtii ‘ botter-balf' and tin mother-in-lnw. It W more Hum qUMtWbltf 
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dc.nry VIII would like the prospect of Hvir&e eternally with hie eitf wlvt*; av 
Au^tjhIuB, Ph* Strong of Poland, who had a hundred mistresses :mrf three hundred and 
fif ty-twef children.'' —1 Hatch*! h 

But what can othanatism gain by the soul unless it retain its 
worldly [jersonality, for accord ins to its view all conditions minus 
the physical personality will be equal to annihilation ? And. yet. a 
personality born of evil deeds and in famous actions cannot, by any 
means, be regarded as anything worth preserving. One can hardly 
go the length of saying that all unwholesome traits will be wiped off. 
leaving only the pleasant and agreeable traces of the earthly life 
adhering to the recomposed ego in resurrection. And. if this bo so, 
one of the two things must happen—either heaven itself must be¬ 
come hellish for the individual, or he must be turned out to undergo 
the sorrowful experiences and sensations which arise from evil 
thoughts and inclinations elsewhere. In this connection, another 
question suggests itself to the enquiring mind, and it is: tn what 
state of development will the individuals 'rise up’ and pass their 
eternal life ? Will there be the same varieties of development in the 
other world as there are here ? Will lhe child ip arms never develop 
its latent powers? Will the feeble, old man, who has filled the world 
with the fame of bis deeds in the ripeness of youth, live for ever in 
mental decay ? But the Theis't has no answer to these and other 
similar questions. 

The idea of an eternal punishment or reward, if analysed, would 
reduce the whole doctrine to a farce. In the first place, Jehovah 
would find it difficult to divide the entire humanity into two groups, — 
the one for heaven and the other for hell, without causing heart- 
burning and discontent somewhere For human beings are not alike 
in respect of their temperaments, passions, feelings, virtues or sins. 
To reduce this motley humanity into two groups, without distinction 
o! degree in respect of the form ano duration of reward, or punish¬ 
ment, will require an equalising process which the human understand¬ 
ing refuses to recognise And. if it be imagined that, there would be 
distinctions and degrees oL' reward and punishment imd of their dura¬ 
tion in the other world. we would have a spectacle resembling our 
own world, and, therefore, misery would not be unknow n in heaven. 
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The leaBt-favoured would have occasion to envy the leas-favoured, 
and the latter, in his turn, the most-favoured even in paradigm If 
this he the mode of distribution and adjustment of reward or punish¬ 
ment on the Judgment Day, our world has enough of heaven and hell 
already, and. aa the materialist says, is not to be despised ; for here 
the grave puts an end to the misery and wretchedness of an earthly 
existence, sooner or later. 

In the second place, justice demands that there should be appor¬ 
tionment of punishment according to the degree of sin, so that those 
who have committed a fewer number of sins ought not to undergo 
the same punishment as those who have sinned all their Jives through 
But the orthodox belief ignores the point altogether, and indiscrimi¬ 
nately dooms all sinners to an eternal punishment in one and the 
ainrie bell, irrespective of the number acid nature of their sins, which 
is absurd. 

In the third place, to deny a chance of repentance to erring 
humanity and to doom them to a life of eternal torment, out of all pro- 
portion t <5 the nature and consequences of their sins, may be in harmony 
with the disposition of the king of hell ; but it is utterly incompatible 
with the mercy and dignity, to say nothing of the Justice of the 
heavenly Father, as the God of the Judgment Day is said to be. 

Those who have been fondly cherishing the hope of becoming 
reunited with their wives and children and friends in the promised 
land of paradise, will find the ground cut away from under their feet 
by no less an authority than the founder of their Faith himself. The 
observations which he made, while addressing the Sadductes, about 
the resurrection (Luke xx. 27 38 ; Mark xii= 1H—27) with reference 
to the hypothetical case of the woman who had married several 
brothers in succession hero on earth, are definite enough to knock all 
such beliefs on the head. He then said: — 

N Tbs children of this world marry and are jriven in inarriago ; but they which 
Jail lit? accounted worthy to obtain that, world alid the resurrection from the dead, 
iii.'itlier marry nor ant* given tn rnftvriaRft 3 neither citn tl*?y die any more : for tb*y 
an- unto the uriRela, and nre the children of GlkI being the children of reBLmrec- 
Unn. And as touching the dead ihat they rin£. hire ye not read in the book of 
Mtisejj, liow in the bush God spoke unto him spying, 1 inn tlw God of Abraham, 
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ujuI the of Ikbbc:, aiul the God of Jacob ? He id not the God of the deed but 
the God of the Jiving : Ye therefore do £fel% err, 13 

We find not only no trace of a belief in r.ho resurrection of the 
dead in this passage, but,, on the contrary, a direct refutation of all 
such notion?. The doctrine of resurrection wag not unknown to the 
Jews, and the Pharisees actually bulieved in it. Before them it was 
well-known to the Egyptians '.see the Book of the Dead), who had 
probably borrowed it from f.he Persians, Hut 7 he original of the Lord 
of the Judgment Day is Lobe found in the god VaniarFija of the Hindu 
Mythology, who weighs tho merit and demerit of creatures on their 
death and disposes of them accordingly, Yamarajs is. thus, a 

personification oF Justice, in so far as he judges ihe respective merits 
and demerit a of souls, and of ftamn, with respect to the award of 
punishment and reward. The idea of a general rising of the dead on 
a certain day, at the end of the wcrid-eyde, however, was never 
implied in any of these ancient creed&i though some of the passages 
of Lhe esoteric teaching nro liable to yield that interpretation, 
if twisted out of their strict sense, to spit the whims of lhe 

reader. What was meant was that &$ each individual died his: future 
was determined by the operation of the Law of karma, persuniilied 
as the !jord of Death, nnd he was directed to the region most suitable 

for his abode, according to the cltkji ons evolved out by hirn. The 

sojourn of the soul in any particular region lieppndcd on the nature 
of its btrvnas, stored up in the form of tendencies and forces of 
a subtle type, so that when the psrtfcu.ar tendency whic h had secured. 

The brilliant Hindu poetU'al genius to whi h we tire indebted Tor the 
hiivrnillrunl character at Yams, as the huiioreofuTiori of Justin, Lluit is to soy, of 
natural Uw thmi whkh nothin jk cun br nriorf* unerring, him also given 05 thn no Leas 
EntfliMfsting pciwn#lity of Yarn! hie twiivais-Lc-, |■■. implore* him toaccept her tiscid 
'n marriage but Ls refused wiLh. righLonusi rru kg nation 3hu ia the jJursWnficStiiflj 
of tutrwrt-ptintn ithti fruit ol twrma i ns djfltin^uiHhod from Jt'flPTjjv, ctiuceivefl m 
I In? fli&traut, (is Lhe principle of rmiBatEpn inhering in «Iw as: tinllS uf living beings, 
Now, tta /.v*r ui‘i*fibniff really means a modification of the com b Lion of the soul, it 
cannot be thoucM of wfiart from tha wnl, i r . n- vesiiHn*' in the SctHBia of rm-n and 
Ijthor living ttfidgn, though It cun never cutna into tmslonce uxeape irk carmeetten with 
l.ttrmn, Thu« t the rc-Sattorikshi p between ^ j-y, i ■ r a ml {.tirttut-uhrtin js no more inlinuitf* 
ri-yiu Lhat they npring Into bring elnuilr iL-.,.Tjn-,|y, Heflru in l'frmrr Ibn twin brother 
of Yami, hut rwt her hutslukiid. Again, u -: f,-nrntrt and [lrmlucecl 

J*y the aifiul only when il r» in a condili in rif impurity nnd never when Ihu impurity is 
gone, they j>™ wild to be thi: olfsiying of Suryjkj tht b> -, ithu symbol of ommiaeienee, 
hnicc, | litre npirii . u n di Siarunyu i impurity, ut ■/// or maLLun I ml ore nlu. 1 wh* forced 
to run away fmm him, on account of his expensive glory. 
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a residence for it in n particular region waa exhausted, and was 
replaced by another, it was entitled to be sent lo other regions suitable 
for its development or growth. The idea of a perpetual punishment 
or reward was altogether out of the question, except itt the sue of 
Nirvana ; for that meant complete freedom from the bondage of 
ka.miaa. Such was the my Urological explanation of the post-mortem 
experiences of the soul. The Sadducees, however, understood; it in 
the sense fn which Haeckel so vehemaatly attacks it, and, finding it 
unreasonable in that sense, rejected it altogether., Coming to test 
the wisdom of .lesati. they propounded the problem oi ihe woman 
with the seven successive husbands, which was probably a favourite 
and tried argument against those who believed in resurrection, in its 
popular sense. In his reply Jesus deals with both the questions 
which the pro post Lion involved, namely, (11 the significance of 
resurrection, and (2l the possibility of the marital institution in 'hi? 
world of the Sous of (iod. Taking up the second point first, he 
declared that marriage was unknown in that region : I'or those who 
were considered worthy to obtain that world and the resurrection from 
the dead, became, by their own worth, like angels or sons of God 
Lin whom the sex function was conspicuous by its absencej> Hence, 
tiie marital relationship of husband and wife was not possible in those 
higher regions. The words of Jesus am very significant, for it would 
appear that the resurrection which he was speaking of wad not open 
Lu everybody indiscriminately, but was limited to those only 
who were accounted worthy to obtain it. This is not the popular 
belief, according to which every one shall be made to rise up on the 
Judgment Day, irrespective of worth. Hence it fa clear that the 
Messiah did not mean any such thing ha a general 1 rising of the dead, 

1 Hie JKi-td&Tl of n general fJednjj u/ the dead cm a uniVcJ'tia] >ludfftnBflt Day, 

;i.l:Vi contradicted by tnu doctrine of * wcrekR' preached in the feimuub k-fil: - 

“ And behold them Arts Iasi which shall be first, and there ttv drat which 
bhall be biht, Nr —iLulce xLii. iiu. ■ 

Fm-if the dirtribuLinn ul' reward* ti> to take place m ore unit the flume day, it iv 
bin tflXrtWint to a misuse nf worths to 1 silk wf the first belfljfthe last Hid the laet being 
the fint. The plain sense of the words naed ih coiiSfistfent with the doctrine of ment 
i)t 1 work* ' alnr.e, and indicates that UkaiCj uf the JisfioHnla who are more iL^iduoLib will 
nijtarij. 1 . in point of time, many ef their leae ordlWUP brethren wl'O miphl. have started 
mi tin path much earlier than thonwilves. Thai, many of those who atari last shall 
te Lhe flfiflt, umI many who started llrat, the last- 
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but something very diiTerenL from u It is in unequivocal terma that 
Jesus points out that the Sex function has no place in the world of 
resurrection People 1 rise up ' as angels, or Sens of the Most High* 
who are regarded eie sexless How and when the transformation of 
sexual creatures into sexless angels or sons of God Lakes place, popular 
theology ib unable to anBwer. and even if it were possible to Etnswer 
it by calling in aid the power of an Almighty God. it would he 
difficult to find a reason for his making risen bodies of the dead sexless, 
or for dividing the batch of angels., i t , sous of God, into those who are 
tn people the heavens and those that are to become the denizens of 
hell. Is it not dear now that we err greatly concerning our ideas 
of the true sense of resurrection '•! The whole thing he tomes perfectly 
plain if we reject the idea of a universal bodily resurrection on some 
future day, at the end of the world-cycle- The soul is sexless by 
nature, but it puts on bodies' of gross matter with sex-organs accord - 
mg to its inclinations and tendencies, so that when the male element, 
preponderates, the body evolves out the male sex, and uire wrsfl. 
Hence, the red near narionists believe that the some soul appears in 
different incarnations with a different sex, sometimes In l- male body, 
ho me tnnes in a female one, and sit times also as belonging lo the 
neuter sex. Those ( therefore, who are considered worthy to obtain 
the resurrection from the dead, that is those who pass out of the 
cycle of birth and death, become soxleas in consequence of the sex- 
leasneaa of the soul. BeBunvjutian, then, is Lo be understood in a 
sense different from that ascribed to it by the orthodox church. 
Since it ia not open to every one indiscriminately, hut is attainable 
by ihose only who am accounted worthy of it, and, also, because it 
enables the deserving to rise up like angels, or Sons of God, it is the 
conquest of death itself, not; a resurrection of the gross body of 
matter, Those, therefore, who are able, by their own merit, to rise 


J ll !•-. impuflatiL Lu nuti? Ihftt Lhe J^wk at the time Pf FhDfl of Aleximdrtfi, a 
U i i, l jU Jewish i-H'liLPlair wlies wan hcum in E*. 30, th* Schih of lloil at in- 

h :jr|XKrea3 isoula, audi An have t be, irrational parts wIhjII.v mi out, t*iin|r jiLwdluteh 
iinn wholly inteLLectuaJ: 

44 'llli&y art called tty Moae* Son!. mI' ifStiJ LriEifimnch uu Lbuy wutv Out |]rociur:(*d 
I .V :in,y mortal, hut are inem-poren], a* I wing HTijritB rtestitiEte uf any body. iTho 
Megsape of Fhilct Judaeua. tiv K. S- ''rLithrie, p„ Id4.1 
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above death, are alone entitled to he admitted into the Land of Bliss. 
But this is the old Indian doctrine of transmigration once more E 

Ah regards the other point, namely T the possibility of a general 
resurrection T concerning which Jesus said 

■' And ?m. luuching (lie tluml l.lmt, Limy riav; have ye nut read in thfl book «f 
M.1D6HS, how in the? bui?h Gfid spake unto aa.yiiij? : I am Lhe Gck] of Aliraham. and 
the God &f tnic, and the God of Jacob 7 He ia not the God of the dead, but the 
1 >od of the living: yo therefore do greatly err, "—i-VLnrk *fL 

is it not also clear Lhat he did not r in any way. endorse the Sadduceaa' 
belief? If his words had not a deeper meaning, where was the 
necessity for this highly mystic and ambiguous language, winding 
up with the utterly inconsistent expression, ** ye therefore do greatly 
en’ ? ” Does he not mean, dearly that God, not being the God of the 
dead | i.e , divinity being the attribute of the soul which it immortal 
by nature] T cannot be considered to be the God of '.that is to say, to 
be an attribute of 1 the patriarchs, who, according to the belief 
of his interrogators, had died and were no more ? In different 
language, what he hinted at was that the venerable patriarchs, 
whom the Jews swore by, were simply forms of matter which had 
ceased to exist ages before and which could not bn regarded as still 
living in t'he heaven or in some other comfortable or uncomfortable 
part of the post-mortem world Even according to the popular notion 
of the resurrection, which is to take place on a future day, at the 
end of the world, the deceased patriarchs cannot have risen from 
the dead yet. And, yet Luke unhesitatingly adds the moat pertinent 
words of all—“for all live unto him/’—at the end of the passage 
in (juestion, thus making the last sentence read ; 

” For lie is not a Cod of the ctetfd, but of thu living for (ill Livfl unto him. " — 
'Luke kx, 3H.i 

What does he mean if not that the souls of the patriarchs are 
atili living in the universe, though not in their old bodies ? Let ua 
dwell a little longer on the denial of the Most High to be tba God 
of the dead. This is not the only twissage in the Bible, by any 
means, where tlie living God disclaims relationship with the dead. 
He asks (Zechitfiah i. JSi ‘ 
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" fstlwra, where are they 7 dfid Ihe prophets, flo Oley Jive fnr ever 7 ,h 

Jesus also said :— 

" Aa the living Father >lAJh sent me, anrt I [iv? by the Father : e tj he that 
eateth rne, ttVEll he ahiiLlI live by ms. This jk thai hr&u! ivhiiih. came dnwn frosti 
Hviiven. Nfli asyiKir fatherti did eat mitnruJ, ind are dead: he LtuiL eatetl) of thte 
tfcraad stall live tor ever " -i Jdhn vL A7 -nod WX\ 

Only one more instance will suffice for our purpose ; - 

'‘And i will makv drunk her iHjtlijrJoa'al princes, and hxr TJ wise awn, twr 
captains, arid her rulers, and her mighty UiCtl 1 and they ahull rfivflji ;l [n-rpuLua] hJmjj, 
;md not wake, saiifh the King, wIsO'hj? name i* Lhu Jjord of Hratsf rr - iJorermah Ji. £7). 

Babylon, probably, is the symbol, in Ft wider sen.ee, of t.hc world, 
but even were we to rear] it in its narrower sense, the above passage 
from Jeremiah, unmistakably points to the impossibility of resurrec¬ 
tion, In the popular sense. Ami, yet, Luke .-Jays that all live unto 
f*od. and he cannot be ignored* Here is a dilemma from which 
orthodox theology is again unable to extricate itself. But if we reject 
tile popular nutioitri about resurrect lot], it is aftsy to gat at the truth 
embedded in these seemingly conflicting: utterances of the 1 Father f 
and the Son. Let ns put 'I own the proposition a categorically, to 
begin with, We have— 

(T.i all live in God. who is the God of the living, no! of the 

dead, 

the patriarchs are dead, 

£31 some do not wake up from perpetual sleep, and 

(41 some, who are accounted worthy of resurrection, become 
the Sons of God and ran not die any more 

Now, in respect of the first of these propositions, it is easy to 
eee that death does noL imply absolute extinction, ]n any sense; for 
the substances of nature subsist by their own nature, and cannot 
possibly be conceived aa subject to annihilation. Both the soul and 
ultimate particles of matter are deathless for this reason Hence, 
the idea of death only applies to bodies, or organisms, which are 
held together, for a time, by lhu presence of the soul, and which 
begin to dissolve and disintegrate on its departure. Therefore, in so 
rhcad death implies! the extinction of that which was and is not now, 
it only means the departure of the aoul from the body of matter in 
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which it was ensouled Hence, the patriarchs, who were and are 
not now-are, in so far aa thdr personal forme are concerned, dead, 
though their Rauls, not being perishable* still continue to live in some 
form or other. Fri plain language, the patriarchs are dead and no 
longer alive an Abraham, Ismu 1 . .Jacob, and so forth, but LHeir souls 
still exist, in Mime form nr oth-r. iti the universe. 

As re^aixis the latter p a rt of i he ptor»sitinn> na mely« that God 
is not the Hod of the dead, if® literal readme is out of the question, 
for the .speaker certainly could not havs meant ih^t his God waafh 

the habit of disowning a (levaLeu the n.lent. he WH3 dead What 

it. actually means is that God hood, being the [perfection In manifesta- 
tioji of the potential attributes oi the soul, which iri iininm-'lnl and 
blissfu] by nature, hence, the von essence ul immortality and )oy r 
can never be an attribute of what is e^cntiully perishable, I'herc 
fote, alj^thatis characterised, uy deHtit, that ia to say. the personal 
forms of the dead, are nol Hod; and conversely, Hod hood is not 
a characteristic of the dead, hence. God i* not the God ol the dead 
which term certainly 1 nuludua tho ,[uwian parriarctis. 

To appreciate the full significance and subtle beauty of the 
mystic thought underlying the teaching, it is necessary to b&Bi' irt 
mind the fact that the phrase 1 the dead " is used, in the language 
r»f Mysticism, in a special sense which ia i]U.ft,e di If evert bum its 
current meaning. if refers not to the dead but to the living to 
such of the living as exist in ignorance of t heir divine nature, in 
other words, to those who are spiritually dead► though alive pli.V’ 
aiefllly, A striking instance which lully illustrates Ihe mystic 
afensie of the phrase ia to be found in I Timothy v (i where it is 
said :■ 

|J EJtil she tlmt livcvth in pte&su™ la tk-nh white livi.-Lh. 

Heath, then, means spiritual death ; ami since Ihesoulrsim- 
mortal and cannot be destroyed, spiritual death itself only signifies 
a kind of deadening stupor the state of darkness are! delusion 

-III'. iJ For thb rnupu wan the Guupcl jinsncheiJ hIh] Lu Lhcm tbaL art' deud, Lh;i: 
Itlty might be judged according Lu mrm En the He»h, EjplHive accnnliug tv Ciud in LFw* 
spirit., 11 .j P'cber Iv. U. 
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whereby the divine soul is debarred from the enjoyment of its divine 
glory. Hence, the Conquering Soul says of himself : — 

" I am he thut livfltll, JimJ waa JtuwJ ; nnd, behold, I am alivti for e.vat moiv. m ' 
■*—Rev. 1* US, 

Further reflection will show th#t the lightless, Godless, glory- 
less state, described as spiritual deaths can be terminated if the soul 
be filled with Eight and joy appertaining to Divinity, for where 
darkness mid delusion are the causes of death it h but. natural to 
treat light and wisdom as the harbingers of life. Hence the 
knowledge and acknowledgment of God are essential to bring the soul 
back to life, as the mystics say. In plain language, the soul being pure 
intelligence by itaLure, and therefore liable to be affected by its 
beliefs, the moment it is filled and illumined with the knowledge of 
its own divine nature, it emerges from the condition of the dead, is 
reborn into Life, and is speedily transformed into a full and perfect 
God. Thus at the moment of illumination by the knowledge and 
acknowledgment of God the soul passes from the category of the 
dead into that of the living. This is tantamount to saying that no 
one who knows the nature of God, that is to say, who knows and 
acknowledges his own Godhoud, can remain ' dead - an y longer 
For this reason Divinity and the condition of the dead are incom¬ 
patible by nature -where the one is the other cannot be. Hence 
the statement: HF God is the God of the living, not of the dead ; for 
all live unto him.” 

With respect to the third and the fourth propositions, it will 
suffice to point out the nature of the delusion of death in connection 
with the human aoul In association with the physical body with 
which it. identifies itself, more or loss completely, which fa evident 
from such saying?, as * L am old ' and the like, the sou] appropriates 
uj itself the condition of the body, as if there were a complete 
identity between them. In reality, the soul, being immortal and 
undying and free from degeneration and decay, ought to think, not 
‘ I am old ' a Fid the like, but ' M> body is old' and so forth. Hut 
so great is the power of i magi nation, and sn far-reaching the const- 
quencea of the " fall " that by far the greatest majority of mankind 
seldom regard themselves as any other than the body When the 
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soul is obsessed with the delusion of identity between itself and 
its body, it is inevitable that it should imagine the death of the 
body as its own. Hence, when death is about to effect a forcible 
separation between the immortal tenant and his perishable tene 
meat, the iy oorant eouL whose craving for life liccomes stronger 
es the body grows weaker, clings to the fast dissolving compound 
of matter with all the tenacity of a drowning man, ignorant of 
its own true individuality, the fountain-spring of immortality, and 
deluded with the false idea of the body being the man, it dreads 
the approach of death, and imagines it Lo be a complete annihilation 
ot all that it called itself. As the cods of death tighten on the 
body, as the certainty of extinction becomes more and more impressed, 
oil its mind, and as the sense of its utter helplessness increases 
in its consciousness it wrings its hands, as it were, in despair, 
at the unwelcome and inevitable calamity which stares it in the 
face. Its torments continue till, at last, Lhe cords of mental equili¬ 
brium snap under the combined strain of its terrible anguish and 
worry, and it is thrown into the blank and dismal void of insensibility, 
Nevertheless, the sou.1 does not remain permanently insensible or 
uneonaetfjnfi on shuffling off this mortal coil i for its natural conscious¬ 
ness is immediately readjusted to its new surroundings which have 
arisen mechanically m the interval, by the operation of the forces of 
Its karmaa. There Is only one exception to this rule, and it is furni¬ 
shed by those who goto the 1 outer darkness, ' in the language of the 
Bible, They descend to a region of the universe which is even 
below the lowest hell, and pass their days in a state of existence 
which, though not absolutely devoid of consciousness, has yet so little 
of conscious manifestation in it as almost to deserve being called 
unconscious. The rest either go Lo heaven,* or hell, nr re-incarnate 
i m noed iate I y else w hero, accord imp to their karmas. 


♦According Vedanta, heuveritand hells are both as? much forma of UJuaion 
as ifl the wftJittig world, wnto Lhair immediate Ji row ledge only tanuLafe in aiatea of 
^oradOLlBtteHa. Prom the Ltaalurtit point Erf view. hWeVer, heaven und hell are Juat 
sr real a,s our universe, anu separata t«gcona of spate, the former beingMUiSLud 
above and the latu^r below the purt tailed the Jtfwihffuttika f\ whieli JjimblJ Dvtpa, 
Hit iviitrai repicm, and nuL tile little glulr of cmr vuiLIl, an ha* Iwen errunecu.sJy 
F'OfHNi, ian continent inhfibiiod by men. The rmmsh of Pie sixteen heavens, afifiordaiff 
to.laina CoamoKcraj' are an follow : li I ttuu^iiuruia, '.Ci ■ Uj hauntku- 
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It is not to be supposed that bouIk pass out of the Cycle of trans¬ 
migration by going ta heaven or hell; on the contrary, they are all re¬ 
born in other parts of the world after undergoing experiences of 
pleasure or pain in those regions, anri remain wandering about in the 
cycle of births and deaths till they evolve oat sufficient excellence to 
attain Nirvana. $n far as heaven and hell are concerned,, the former 
ie open only to those who possess the right faith or who perform 
self-denying'austerities [tapas) in this life, and the latter is meant 
til' all the real who are cruel and vicious and who delight in doing evil 
deeds. Thus, with the exception of a few individuals who might be 
iiblG to perform lit puts {austerities i, l t\, in observe fch-a vow* or rules 
of cotiaucl been ruing pious saints, all thoye who have no clear idea of 
their true Seif arc necessarily debarred from the heavens, not 
to mention Nirvana—the Happj Horne beyond the turbulent sea oj 
att i i a < ? n (.t ran am igration' 1 . 

Now, let. us also observe the change of circumstances which a 
belief ?n the existence of the ,ego as a separate entity will effect in 
the life of die roll], It. wilt. (tartly, stand by, as it, were, and see 
the body decline and disintegrate, without being affected by the sight. 
Secondly it will enjoy self-consciousness, instead of the body-corn 
.seriousness with which it- was formerly encumbered, though tin? body- 
consciousnetr^- i-i nevey completely got rid of till the body is actually 
shuffled off for good. If it has perfected itself in respect or belief, 
knowledge mid conduct, it will reach nirvana on parting company 
from the physical body ; otherwise it will continue to wander about 
from life Lo life, till iL qualify itself for liberation. 

It is, thus, evident, that, so far ax the soul M concerned, death 
■i a mere delusion arising from the belief in Eta Identity with the 
physical body. Hence, the terror of death loses its sting when the 
holiI recognises itself as different and distinct from the body of 
matter in which it ta ensouled, 


wan?, 14* .Wrjfri i,»V«. tlP Ttt'ttianafofifi. iH. tir&hrtMtfarv- l7t ^L-ynlaktr, (frl H"?** 
Jfrflf, IMi ■ 1 1 >i IT.tJi /Hufrrn 111? tS/ttftt'fi, ! Ll f-ii, NS| fljsHtrt, (I4f f'r'ritt/iltt. 

flfil Irrftm anU Urti hrftftnia. The raven hflh are known as : M) /fopi ripcaftA 4* fijl 
Hr/ rfcn /i i j. t'nhS;^.'' L'- l ■ utol ptyibiir r '4l b/rfaruftfi 'h| JjftUtfKi-prnbhi** |£ij 

,<K<Fibn i7| Wfti/nhuntrijjtr/jiittr!. The npjrinh tte 1 pefFected SuLlta id fllieiVc llw 
ripfivi-niH, Mil Hie top of the universe. 
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-So much for the idea ul death ; as regards death itself, ll has 
been already stated that the true significance of decease consists in the 
separation of the aciul from Lite body to bn reborn elsewhere imme¬ 
diately This is ill jo to the fact l.hat death does run atsu desLroy the 
impurities adhering to the sou], which, consequently, immediately 
drag it into a now 1 womb/ in subjection to chemical affinities and 
l.he magnetic forced of nature. The liability to birth and death is only 
destroyed at Lhn moment of entering ni-nrum whence there is no fall¬ 
ing back. 

When the soul is fully evolved out into perfection, ita da]uaions 
come to an end ; and the destruction of the karmic force, the cause 
of its transmigration, being effected, it is put beyond the snares 
of reincarnation for ever It than enjoys sleepless blDs and immor¬ 
tality, Hence, Luke (xx. 3th has it : "Neither can they die any more, " 
which ia Capahle ol'sound sense only on the hypothesis of re-incarna- 
Lipn, and means the escape of tbeaoul from the cycle of births and 
deaths, t 

The Sons of God, thus, are those pure and perfect Souls who have 
attained their high ideal, and become fkads They have destroyed the 
bondage of their k firman and the consequent liability tu birtha and 
deaths, and arc now living aL the top of the universe as the fminueiroirs 
of the Dragon of Ignorance and its- chief ally DeaLh, They are called 
the Sons of God, because they are, so to speak, heir to the heritage 
of Divinity, having attained the perfection of God. which is the goal 
uf ' evolution,' Pure, perfect happiness, i e. p eternal, uttabating bliss, 
the power to defy Death, i.n , immortality, inexhaustible energy, ic., 
infinite power* infinite knowledge, and infinite perception, called the 
n.na>ihi. cka.tuntvua ifourfold infinities.! in Jaina Scriptures, an? the attri* 
hutea of their divine Souls. They are the hue Teachers of mankind 
and the fountain-head of perfect Wisdom, hence Religion Them chief 
characteristics, as given out in the Bible (Luke xx. 3d 38), we : iD the 
possession of spiritual merit which entitles them to attain 1 thal world/ 

* ineonfllBtent with the nsiLiru erf cuftHcjimiafiees, dnj Perfect One whu 

ir, pure mrmdCTUBheisa, must fnSCCSaB.rlly Iw free frum Lht! ntupor am] iftupe'fCWtEou of 
InwiiaJbJlity utid ■onuxdenco. 

| t if •* From death ta death gvos ho who perceives diver-sity ,r (Kathii Ufiarti 
sad iv. PM. 
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ie„ Nirvana, \2) freedom from sex, that is, the absence of all materia, 
bodies, (21' noil-liability to death, and (4) the enjoyment of Godly status. 

It is not possible to lay too much stress on the words 1 atty more* 
in the Messianic observation recorded by Luke (xx. 3th. The state¬ 
ment will lose all its merit, if souls are born and die only once in 
their career. The fact that it was made only in reference to those 
Great Ones who obtain ' that world ' and the resurrection frein the 
dead, is sufficient to show that it is not applicable to all souls indis¬ 
criminately. Thus, while all those who have not perfected themselves 
remain liable to repeated births and deaths, tho&e who attain the 
fullest degree of spiritual unfoldment are necessarily exempt from 
dying any morn. 

The true interpretation of the passage about the resurrection 
of aouls, thus, leads us to a conclusion very different from that ar- 
rived at by the orthodox Christian Church. Not the least satisfactory 
feature of our Interpretation is that it at once reconciles the teaching 
of Jesus with that of almost all other ancient religions, of the world. 
Reincarnation is a truth of philosophy, as we shall see when we 
come to deal with the theory of karma, so that the attempt to disown 
it can only end in bringing discredit on those who raise their voice 
against it. 

Resurrection, then, is meant only for those who realise the 
nature of the delusion involved in the idea of death, and who apply 
themselves to conquer* maihs ira The transmigratory condition) and 
their tower nature. This is why Jesus repeatedly ex bo.’ted his fob 
lowers to acquire the perfection of God. He could not have said: 
*' Bo ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven 
is perfect'* (Matt, v, 4S? unless his mind had fully grasped the 
possibility of attaining to the perfection of God. 

The idea of the 'conquest of garitf'rra,'’ it. must bo remembered, 
has nothing in common with that of bringing the world under sub¬ 
jugation, or of lording it over one's fellow-beings. Tim frun ecmquenUt 
is hq who conquers his lower nature, not he who allows himself to 
be overpowered by delusion, or passion or lust, lienee, those who 

'Of. “ In the world y hliiilS have tribulation* ■ bur. Ik* of good cheer; l hive over¬ 
come thtf world, “ — (John !t3j. 
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engage in warfare with their fellow-men, in vindication of rea.ll or 
imaginary rights and grievances, cannot he regarded as conquerors 
in the true sense of the' word. Religion puts no value on. a conquest 
which does not procure freedom from one’s natural enemies, 
passions, desires and tho like, and warns us against all those pursuits 
and ideals which only go to increase the burden or captivity. 

When the soul becomes a god and breaks away from the world 
to enter Nirvana, it feels the force of the saying: 11 There is one 
alone, there is not n second ; yea, he hath neither child nor brother" 
(Ecclesiastes iv. 8) ; and with the joyous words; " I, atten I, am the 
Ij>rd ; and beside me there is no Saviour” fIsaiah xliii. 11), plunges 
into the Ocean of Blternal Blessedness and Bliss, in its own self! 

The attainment of immortality is possible! for every one of tho 
living beings in the course of ope or more incarnations. If it were 
otherwise, it would never Slave been said : 

"CELEt away from you ill your tntiwgnsMtons, whereby ye have tnntgresKHi, 
rifl'd, m.uk& you u new heart. JH)d A new yfillHl.: Ajt wliy will ye die, () hffU££ of larueL? 
For I h*Vu no pleasure in ths death of him whu iliuth, Biiith Lho Pord fjixl; wherefore 
lum yourselves and live ye i ICiBOk m’j! svtlL S1-S2). 

Nur : 

Jl If tbc wicked restore the pledge and give agJiin thut tto hid robbtid, walk 
in the ai^tnteu of lift!, wilbuut cuuirriildiki; ininuity, he shall aurflly liv-e, Ik ulmll not 
die 1,1 ifizekiel ixxLii. Un|., 

About the Lime that the law was given, to Moaes, Jehovah is said 
to have pul. the matter before the people, saying : 

“ 1 call heaven and enrth lu record this day against yog that I have set be fora 
you tiff; and death, blessing and cursing; therefore Ohm™ life, tfimt them and thy se<;d 
may lrve M —■ (leur. xxk.I^j. 

To the same effect is the following : 

" 1 will ransom them |lbe true be I Several ftPIn til* {wwur ef I he grave, i will 
redeem them from death : 0 deuth, I will bu tliy plu^uus; 0 grave, I will be thy 

destruction : repentance shall he hid from mine eyea "—I.lloaea siii. 14'. 

As for the wicked, their paths are turned aside--" they go 
to nothing, and perish * (Job vi. 18). 11 As the waters fail from 
the sea, and the flood deeayeth. and dfLoth up: bo man lieth 
do ami and riseth hoc, till the heavens be no more, they shall not 
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wake. nor be raised out of their sleep*’ f Job xiv. 11-12k The fol¬ 
lowing is equally emphatic : 

' L ilrui B*J£h Iho Lord of hoste; even so 1 will hruak thii« people iLnrt ihia i-itv. 
:<S one break eth * putter's veamet. (hat rarmot lie rriftfl" whale again "— rJere^iaFi 
Kix.. II). 

This distinctly refers to the bodily personality which cannot be 
[irndt whole again, No need to multiply references; our analysis of 
the renurpatjtioTi test suffices to explain all such pagg&KM in all the 
rational religions of the world 

How hard it is for Materialism to understand the truth of some 
of these saying needs no comment: nor were the hearers of Jesus, 
with a few honourable exceptions, any Che better in this respect. 
John records that immediately after the parable of the heavenly 
bread, culminating in the most mysterious utterance: ''He that 
eatath me, even lie shall live by me Jf [John vi 57), many left his 
Mowing when Jaslls enlightened them a bit, saying: "Does this: 
offend you? It is the spirit that quicke noth; the Hesh pioffteth nothing : 
the words that I speak unto you rhey ate spirit, and they am life” 
(John vl bland 63}. It is easy to understand this " hard " saying if we 
recollect that the word " me" in the text '* he that eateth rue" has 
no reference to Jesus, but to Life and to Life's great Idea? 

But Hotne one may ask : how are. we to oat Life ? The reply is : 
just in the same way as we devour knowledge We can ' eat 1 Life 
by "entering "into it, in other words, by feeling its pulsation within 
us, or by abandoning ouraeIves to enjoy its aoubenraptaring rhythm. 
If any one finds it difficult to understand it even now, he must try it 
in actual practice ; and if he will but persevere a little he well find 
that he has not been spending his time in vain. Meanwhile, let us 
proceed with the sayings of Jesus. 

The Master often declared that if any one would keep his tea¬ 
ching and live according to his. doc trine he would enjoy eternal life 
This was the main cause of difference between him and the Pharisees, 
The latter could never conceive hew any one could be greater than 
their late lamented ancestors, and they forthwith told him what they 
thought of him 

■ Art thou greater than our father, Abrtihsm, who ib dead and the prophets &r* 
dead, whom makes! thwi thyself t"—(John vlll, E3), 
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How cou3d this son of n common carpenter talk to them of the 
conquest of death when their great ancestors, w ho had never been 
surpassed, were unable to resist it ? Jesus threw them into greater 
convulsions hy tel lino: them that he was honoured by hss Bather who 
was their Trod : and to Abraham h b supposed supremacy, he add¬ 
ed 

" Yuui‘ hithifi-, Abraham, ID- setf my iky ; and In* saw it. and wra 

glad M —iJrjhtj viii. £Gj. 

This appeared to be do win ight madness lo the Pharisees, as it no 
doubt did to some? of the later biographers of Jesus ; for how could a 
man who was not even fifty years of age be said to have existed in 
the time of Abraham '■ Hut Jesus coolly threw another mystic bomb 
into the ranks; of his opponents by saying i " Before Abraham was 
I am" f John, viii. c>> The Pharisees now completely lost control 
over themselves, and took up stones to cast at him, at which stage 
Jesus thought it wise to hide himself. It is a great pity that for the 
want of true knowledge of Divine Philosophy the beauty of the higher 
thought and teaching or the Bible has remained unknown to the world 
hitherto. To nh these passages do nut appear to be the ravings of a 
lunatic, or the mu sings of a deluded rustic, who saw the world 
through the prism of Ins own simplicity. The lihagavad Oita has it ■ 

" Nor ftl any time was I mit, nor thuni, nor ttiejwi prtncaa of men, nnr verily ahull 
we evHsrceaao t» tw hp™^fter Ji fDta. \l 12 h 

We now know that 1 I am ' menus Life which is Eternal and 
independent of the notion of time, so that the text, ' he lore Abraham 
was I im, only means that each and every soul is immortal and has 
existed from all eternity in the past. As regards the statement - 

■' Abrahum rsjofoed Lu dfct? my day and he hiw it and wus ulad M 

it is clear, especially with reference to the words J my day," that the 
allusion is to the glory appertaining to the status of a ' Son of God/ 
but not to Jesus whose J day ' could be seen by Abraham only if it 
were possible to annihilate the long centuries which separated them 
from each other It is thus dear that, the speech of Jesus had no 
reference to his own personality, and that we go wrong when we 
hegin to idolize Jean-, instead of idealizing the Messiah, or Jiwn, it he 
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Conowrorh m he is called in Jainism ; fur. eu long aa we do not shake 
off the wrong notion that Jesus wanted our humane for his own 
person, we stand in the way of truth and cannot come into our own. 
Tile doctrine of Kouship is a proposition of philosophy, It 3a, how 
ever, applicable to the whole race and not to one particular individual 
alone, since every sou) is entitled to become a :ion of God the moment 
it evolves out its natural perfection Hence, it was the Messiah, and 
not Jesus, whose day Abraham had rejoiced to sea. and the speech of 
Jesus had reference not to his Own physical person, but to the real 
self, ie, p the Christos, which the roll l becomes, on the attainment 
of perfection. 

The Messiah also figures in Hinduism, in the guise of Krishna 
the centre of a keen controversy between the Vaislmavites and their 
opponents, the former trying to place him on the pedestal of divinity 
and the latter endeavouring to pull him down therefrom. None of 
i.he disputants, however, seem to understand the real nature of the 
divinity associated with Krishna, and are spending their energies in 
a fruitless dispute over empty words and concepts- There can be 
no doubt that there was a great personage of the name of Krishna, 
for the fact that some of the Jaina Furanas contain a plain narrative 
of the events of his life, sufficiently proves him to have been an his 
torical personage, It is this historical Krishna whom the Vishnu 
Furana and the Bhagavad Gita have clothed in the poetical garments 
of the Messiah. The luring of fjop>s from the beds of their husbands 
in the darkness of night, the giddy moon-tight dance on the banks 
of the Jamuna, the stolen kisses and embraces, all of which would be 
highly condemn able from a moral point of view if ascribed to the 
historical Krishna, are fully appropriate to the Messiah or Christos. 
An such, Krishna is the divine Ideal for the soul (yapi) to pour forth 
all her affection upon. She must wander out, in the solitude of night 
(when thought is not occupied with worldly things), on the banks of 
the placid Jamuna (the unruffled mind), disregarding both her love For 
her husband (worldly attach merits) and the fear of society. When 
she stands before her Lord, stripped of her clothes, i.e worldly 
possessions, when she gives up even the last vestige of feminine 
modesty, and, standing upright, joins her hands above her head, 
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disregard fell of her nudity and the rales of worldly decorum, then is the 
nation of duality between the Lover and the Object of Love dispel led, 
and the fruit of Love enjoyed. The hopes and fears oF the love-lorn 
jj/opifl, their neglect oi their household duties, thei r abandonment, of 
their children ami husbands, their passionate yearning to be enfolded 
in the arms of the Beloved—all these are pure allegories describing 
the degree of devotion and zeal necessary for the realization of the 
great Ideal of Perfection. personified aa Christos, or Krishna, the 
Redeemer. The Song of Solomon, no Jess immoral Prom the worldly 
point of view, is a similar allegory of Love between the Ideal and the 
individual soul. Jesus, ton. likened the soul ton maiden in the para¬ 
ble of the ten virgins {Matt* xxv 1 13). 

To revert to the Messianic teaching, another [joint which 
throws considerable Eight qn the doctrine of the " Kingdom of Gad," 
is the nature of the qualifications which are necessary for an admission 
into it. On this paint it is pleasant to note that there is quite a wealth 
of material, although moat of it is a repetition of the same principle 
over and over again., Without going; into unnecessary detail, the 
young Master declared that the Kingdom was intended for the poor, 
the meek, Lhe merciful, the peace maker, and for those who mourned, 
or hungered for righteousness, or were pure in heart. In the parable 
of Lhe supper, the guests who were ultimately invited were the poor, 
the maimed* the halt, and the blind. To literally construe the doctrine 
would be to pul Lhe Kingdom on a par with an alms*house, a dis¬ 
pensary or an infirmary where poverty and mgs and deformity and 
disease might form Lhe most prominent qualifications for admission. To 
think that it was this idea which the Saviour was preaching to the 
people, and over which he was constantly quarrelling with the Phari¬ 
sees, is to insult our own understanding more than anything else. 
Obviously, the Kingdom of Heaven waa not meant to be a place where 
wretched new and imperfection could revel, or disease display its 
disgusting ugliness. 

1 Blessed are the poor in spirit," not because of their material 
poverty, but because of their deliberate acceptance of it on spiritual 
grounds. It is those and only those who are Lhe poor in spirit that 
will Pe admitted into the Kingdom There is no room for poverty 
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indiscriminately there, but Lhoiss who remain content with then 1 lot- 
and those who are poor in spirit, that in, nut arrogant hut peaceful, 
not easily offended, hut humble, and, above nil. those who are happy 
and cheerful and virtuous are alone >o be blessed, Heaven is* to be. 
claimed by the poor, the hungry, and the thirsty only when the 
hunger and thirst are for righteousness. There is no mom there for 
any one who has a irumhUpg disposition in the least. The principle 
illustrated is tliar if one longs not for material things, and renounces 
them by choice (not by force of circumstances over which he hii3 no 
con trot! he is blessed, for the renunciation oi ! wealth ia n meau&of 
attaining to the emotion of blm Search for righteousness, provided 
it is sincere, procures peace and freedom from desire, and enables 
the hidden state of anatidn to come inLo manifestation. For, ' except 
your righteousness sdiall exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the Kingdom of Heaven’ 
(Matt, v, 20From the earliest time when man applied hie mind to 
explore and lay bare the mysteries of Time, Space and Existence, 
renunciation has been regarded as the only means of liberation l and 
the Sermon on the Mount furnishw abundant proof of the teach¬ 
ing of Jesus being identical with that of the great Indian Sages who 
had flourished and taught before his time. 

It it? true that renunciation appears very unattractive and un¬ 
pleasant at first, and few, indeed, there be who can or do appreciate 
its merit; nevertheless, without renunciation no progress ia possible 
in any department, physical, mental or spiritual, It is always con¬ 
fined to the giving up of such practices and habits ns hinder the 
onward progress of the individual. The child who would acquire 
knowledge must give up toys and go to school , the young man who 
would make money must abandon the habit of late rising ; the general 
who would conquer the enemy must Lake leave of his hearth and 
home, and bo forth. Similarly, he who would tread the path which 
leads to hi Isa, must retrace his steps from that which goes he II ward, 
for they lie in opposite directions ! 

From one more point of view it remains to consider the doctrine 
of the Kingdom of God. Ws have to see how any one desirous of 
getting an admission into Heaven was to proceed. The Saviour 
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declared that everything whs possible b,y faith, But the question 
ia : what did he mean by faith ? Was he seeking mental acquiescence 
in his miraculous birth ? Surely not, for lie doea not say so any wtiers 
himself We have read tbs Bible over and over again in search of any 
remark of Jesus showing that ho claimed any superiority for himself 
on the ground of immaculate conception, or desired that ho should be 
worshipped bv hit followers: but, needless to aajb in vain, As regards 
the allegation that he was the son of a god a lid on that, ground entitled 
to worship, we think absolutely no case is made out for that view, 
Jesus nowhere said that he alone was the Son of God. On the contrary, 
over and over again do wo come across the assurance that if a man 
keep his sayings he, too, wiil become the iton of God In the Sermon 
on the Mount he declared (Matth, v. lfl) 

l#t your light so shine before mt-i! that they may x«e your good works, and 
glorify your Father which is in Heaven." 

About half a doKttn times, at least, is the expression, "your 
Father whic li is m heaven," employed in the course of that memorable 
discourse. There is no distinction or reservation made in favour ol 
any particular individual. Jesus claimed the si a L us of divine Sonrihip lor 
the self conscious soul; he aet up tio distinction o> birth for himself. 
Thus, those who lived according to the I>ivine commandments were 
truly Sums of God, while those who followed the principle of Evil, 
that i?i who lived in defiance of the commandments of Religion wen' 1 
sons of the Devil The whole thing wan merely a question of how one 
Jived 

It id a spiritual law of universal applicability that whosoever trial I 
save his life shall Jose it, and whosoever shall lose it, shall find It. 
ilesiia (allegorically, the soul i' lost his life and became Christos. He 
could jloL have remained Jesus and become a Christ, at the same time, 
for the law in 1 an one thinks so one becomes.' Thus, if a man regard 
himself as a miserable sinner, he must ever remain so . on the other 
hand, if he forget his small tielf, the ego of desires, and bet it re himself 
Lo he a God he will soon actually become the enjoyer of the si situs of 
i led hood. This is the secret of aoceess ; and it is for this reason that 
the advanced ascetics and sainta, who have understood and realized 
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the truth, noglect the first person singular, and always endeavour to 
preserve what may be described as si state of impersonality in their 
speech. A failure to understand this lit Lie truth has been the 
cause u£ a great deal of misunderaLa.ndmg, and has caused a large 
number of beautiful aphorisms to bo thrown into the waste-paper 
basket, go to apeak. As an instance in point, may be mentioned the 
statement in the fourth gospel :— 

" WhHt 2nd if ye almJl gee thfl sun u-f man fcgMndl up wJuort Lie wjip LmsCuw f *' 
—John t£, GiL 

Here if the expression is taken to refer to Jesus, St can only be 
at the co^t of ph iloaophical meri t, Simila rJ y, Lh e dec I aration, “ Veri] y 
I soy unto you there he some standing here, which shall not taste of 
death till they see the Son of man coming in his kingdom " (Matthew 
Kyj r 28), ear have absolutely no reference to Jesus, except as a 
member of the human race, Mark records the statement as well, 
but he gives it thus: 

“V«r% I lay unto you, that there Lhj Batne nf them that sLarid tore, which 
ghdiJJ (out latte aS death, till they have seen r.hp kinadom of (Jod cutne with power."-— 

Murk IK. i. 

Luke also puts ''The Kingdom of Godwin place of the “Son 
of man in his kingdom." It lands us in all aorta of nhsurditlea tq 
think that the "Son of man" 5 means Jesus, and “the Kingdom 
of Gnd, 1 ' heaven after resurrection in some other world. The true 
and natural sense is that as by the fall is understood a state of fallen 
degeneracy, an by ' the coming of the son of man into his kingdom f 
is meant the attainment of God hood by the soul* This is what Jesus 
referred to when he said, *' What and if ye shall aee the Son of man 
ascend up where he was before ? " It is the realization by man of hie 
glorious, divine nature winch is spoken of here 

Ascension does not mean a going up to heaven, body and 
&]J, but something very different. We shall, however, reserve a 
consideration of this doctrine for a later and more appropriate occasion ; 
for the present it is sufficient to point out that it is impossible that 


TtKi Persian uquivitant cf J Sa» pf muui f h wiam-end (fronW^jP, itmci 
+ Exjrrx), Whkh ui used in a ffeiverie witeti for innu. 
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Jesus could have ascended to heaved in the way which u literal 
interpretation of the Eible would suggest, Stripped of the fslse surplus¬ 
age of mythology, the two passages about the ' ascending of the aon of 
man up to where he was before/ and of ‘ the coming of the Kingdom 
of God’ (which last, according to Matthew, is 4 the coming of the 
Son of man into his Kingdom \f, have reference to the individual 
soul and. predict a regaining of the 1 lost paradise ‘ by those who 
live up to the true teaching They point to an entry into the 1 Garden 
of Eden* from which ‘Adam* is now shut out. They epitomize the 
doctrine of redemption, hut furnish no excuse for the element of 
personal worship of Jesus Of any one else. The following utterances 
of the great Master himself put the matLer beyond dispute :— 

H Aud why call ye me Lord, f-urtl, and do nnE tin* things which I say " Lvkr 

vi, 46), 

' 1 BlfiK-ned aide they that hear the; Word of God and keep ii '—^j-aku \r-i- £S>- 

H ° Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise per IE h ri — (L/ltkr tAH. 3). 
l rccaive not testimony from men: but these t.lunEH I uay Lhal ye might b* 1 
saved (./iiifttt t>. 34). 

■' 1 receive nut honor from men M —{,/*&« v. 41), 

" My doctrine in nut mine. but hb that acut me. If any man will do hits will, 
he .shall know n£ the doctrine whether it be of God, or whether I apeak of myself 
-{John. vtl. 1 * 1 $. 

'■ Lf ye continue iri my word, Iht.-n are ye *my rti&ciplua, indeed. And ye ahull 
knew the truth and the truth tfhah make you free "—\Jokn viii 31-32), 

" And Liseuk not mine own ulory" iJnhn unff, Fid). 

■' lie that balierotil on me, bellevnth net on me but m turn that rant me, 
And Iw that. Seeth run, ueeth Mffl tb*t tent me. 1 am come a light ir the world that 
whosoever helioveth Otl me nttaJJ not abide in darkness. And il any man btf-iir my 
WuKla and believe not, J judgP him not: for I clifrio not to judge Ihe world blit 10 aavn 
the world. He that rojerteth ppe and naeeiveth not ffly ihrerda, hath ette that judgoth 
him : t±u L word that I have spoken. the same ahalJ judfB him m the East day. For I 
tiave not spoken of myself ; hut the Father which seat me, he gave me a command’ 
mem, what i should suy and what I should apeak. And I know that hia ^mmandmenr 
is Ufa everlasting: whatsoever 1 speak, therefore. even a-; the Father ^lid unto me 
m | iupe.nk' ’—■[ Jvbft r.iL 44 5rt), 

gp far as the idea of the k Father * ia concerned, it can be best 
understood by putting ourselves in the attitude of Philip, one of the 
twelve disciples, who tut id to Jesus (John wiu. Si ; 

*• ],yrd nhew us Pwj Father, and rtpuJhcuth us.' 1 
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Jesus, however, did not show the Father 1 bodily ’ to Philip, 
but simply left him to draw his own conclusions from the following: 
statement: 

" Have I lic’fjn ki bn^ time with you, and yet hast Oiou not known mv, I 3 hiii|.i'f 
he LhaE lull' tiuen me liuth ^een t;h^ Father ; and IhjW ::;±.jydi-jL Lhtiu She-# ua the 

Fnthur 7 3E]ievwat. tlimj ruoc that I am in Inn Father, and the ..US 7 the. 

wards thzt l H[>eak untc you I speak net of myself in;' (.ho Father that dw-eUatlh in 
mo. he doeth the works .''—iJoftn vir, 11-111,. 

Now, because the Lord is Life and Life is invisible Lu Lbe physical 
eye. therefore, the Lord could not be shown to the diadple. But as 
Life is manifested moat fally and perfectly in the being of the 
Perfected Soul, there Lore every Son of CJod is entitled to say, 1 If yon 
have seen me you have seen the Father' \John M.u. B). 

Then true significance of the Christ-life is‘given in the first of the 
Petrine Epistles where it is said; 11 because Christ also suffered for 
us, leaving us an example, that ye should follow his stops tr (Chap 
ii 211. It is in this .sense that a Son of God says of himself : 11 I tun 
(.he door: by me if any man enter in. he shall be saved, and shall 
go in and oul and shall Find pasture." The same idea fs expressed 
in a different setting in the parable of the true vine : 

“I am Lhe- vine, ye a™ l.ht- brUnqiigs, he thwi abideth in me Wid J hi liirn, Lilts- 
name hrmj^tli furth much fruit, I'ur ^vith-out me ye cun do nuIJiingf, J t' a jtian ahidtf 
not in me, he is cast forth ua 4 brarusli, j.ruE is withered ; and men fttatber them, and 
caai them ihtn the rire, and they are burned " {.teh** ir 1 . 5-11 . 

As compared with t he other ideals that, are entertained by men, 
the great Ideal of Divine Perfection may well say of itself ; 

" AJ] tliuL uvt’i' dime bcJ'olc me wen* 1hiev«H and mEiljein "—{Jwhu j H-■. 

The absurdity of an historical reading of this text is ouite 
obvious. For if we take the pronoun to stand for Jesus, then we shall 
be compelled to apply the terms thieves and robbers to the earlier 
deera and saints by whom he was preceded, according to the 
historical version of Lhe Biblical narrative, But we are sure no one 
am umiae any one, least of all. all of them, of being thieves and rub¬ 
bers, ins wholesale fashion, The real significance of the expression 
11 an, however, nothing to do with any historical sense ; but it gives 
ua t he true value of the Christsconcept in its spiritual import, at tin 
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same time eim it nefrutivEathe historical reading. Because all other eon- 
eepts whatsoever than the ' Christos' one an? only diRsjpatera of life, 
they are termed robbers and thieves : and because the Christos- 
concept is the giver of immortality and everlasting joy, it is none 
of the robbing and thieving fraternity, but is actually the preserver, 
augmenter and perpafcuator uf Life ] Accordingly it says of itself 
(eea John flc, 10): 1 ' l am come that they might have life, and that 
they might have it more abundantly V r It ja aled certainly the door 
through which a!! those who seek salvation have to pass ; and for them 
it is the giver of the exhilarating "sap 1 * of life, as a vine is the 
nouns her of its branches 1 This is why it was said : ,J If a man love 
me he will keep my words ; and my Father will love him, and we 
will come unto him, and make our abode with him ” [John $iv. 23.' 

It might be that we have been somewhat ruthless in breaking 
up the old idols of cherished beliefs by showing them to be grounded 
on purely mental abstractions; hut it is certain that it is the know¬ 
ledge of things as they actually exist, and hot our fanciful beliefs con¬ 
cerning their nature, which can be helpful to the aspiring soul, If we 
ever think of asking how the Father and Christ will come and make 
their abode with the man who ' keepeth the word,’ we shall perceive 
the absurdity of the literal interpretation -that two such beings as 
the heavenly Pother and the ‘Son of Clod f can come to abide or to 
dwell and do the wtor/ex in each and ev&ry devotee all oi cr the -world! 

It is thus obvious that Jesus was not speaking of himself, but 
of Christos, the true ' Redeemer," which must be 1 burn' in the soul 
bo enable it to attain the perfection of Gods. 

Similarly, no element of Je&us-cult is to be found in the following 
[John in. 35-36) : - 

"Vet ii Little white is Lba Litfht with you. Walk while ye have ihu li^Ln. 
Iswt dariiiit'iCn come u|H>n you ; (ur tar that weJkflth tri darkness knowetli licit it-hLllSpr 
he gocth. While yt; have light, believe if) (hr lifrht, that ye may t*- the chitdien of 
light. " 

In vain shall we be told fchnL ' light ' means Jesus and nothing 
but Jesus : for the passage has nothing to do with tiny personage, 
big or small, but refers to the intellect, the light of lift, nr spirit, which 
is the source of all good, and alone capable of guiding the soul to its 
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KVa], The emphasis in here laid on the opportunity furnished by the 
human birth which, according to religion, ia the onEy starting 
point for Nirvana. While we live wo have a chance of correcting our 
errors and oF adopting the truth ■ but when once this life cornea to an 
end, who can say how long it will he before one gets the opportunity 
again ? Hence the exhortation ; 

" KciXjnl, ye 3 For t.be Tcingdom of heavwi m at blind "— {Matt, ill. 2j. 

Jegu$ truly offered the highest religion to mankind when He 

bsM :— 

H< Italic Ve if. the %ht that ye may be the chltdronti T Sight [Llfti].’'—(JaAn xiL 3(h) 

Humanity has always been hankering after a perpetuation of life, 
and the Master declared [John v. 24 and 2GJ: 

■’ Verity, 1 s By uitktd y«l, he that htufL-Lli rny wurd, and EjclliH'Olh sib hlfrt UiaL sent 
ID*, Imih evt'riLtdirlg life. , Fbr n , the Father hath Jifi: b turn ; hq hath he given 
tw the jton to have life In himsolf." 

The Christo? within ia never wearied of proclaim Eng :— 

41 Verily I say unto yon, Hs that hetleveth tjn mo hs* ov#r1i*tlng Life, i am 
that bread of life, Ybur fathflra did eat munriH fa the wiUlcrrlosi, wild tire dead. Thin 
m lIik bread which CD.'niith du^n from heaven, that b iiiun may eat thflCtof, Atitl notdioir 
I jim (.In.' living bread whfah oarriD down fmm heave.! : if any man eat (if Lllie bread, 
ba ahal] live- f£ir ever . . Thla is Ltm bread which came down from heaven, not as year 
Filthera did eat manna ami are dead ; he thateateth «F thta hread shall Jivo for ever ,f — 
{.John vL 47-61). 

The ttme note is struck when it is said— 

" 1 arrtthitj Light of the World : he that faffloweth hie ahatl not walk in darkness, 
hut shall Inure Lbe ILghL of life. 1 ' — \Jah/i viH. 12.) 

The Teacher may also justly maintain 

44 Verily, i Eay unto you, if a man ke^p my paying, he slift]] never i*e\2 death. r " — 
[Jithti VT-tJ, 6 1.1 

So also:— 

" I am tbomii that they lilighL have hfe, ami that they might hflive hr mura abund¬ 
antly "-"^iiAn X lb), 

A certain class of ascetics even maintain that physical death is 
not an unavoidable calamity, and that it is possible to prolong life as 
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long as one likes to do so. Swami Vivekfinanda urges (Raja Yoga, 
pages 15E—IGfl) 

M Tjna Yogia even hold lli&i men wIhj hTL 1 able to acquire & tremendoai po^l'T 
o£ Eoad ttfrmmkfrrci* (in- not hRTB todifl, but riven in liii-;. lift- cun ehucqje their bodies 
hlto Gotl'luxlitra. There- are several £a&t!B mentioned fry the ]in Preir boohs. 
T];ie*3 rtien chunge the very material of their Lw>rLien ; they re-Jimm.fce- the moiecuieB in 

?LiL’h lashiDn that they huvri no more sickness* imd whni wa full death do« not come 
to them. Why Hhtmlii not this bo 7. . . All thp® bodies ih the UttiFf:r#e are made of 
tannuUra* t mid it la «n!y in the ammeametit of them that there dtJrrtea a difference. 
If you are Iho jn-rartcer ymj tan arrange (bill, body irt oneway or uiloLher. Who 
raatfes. up thiV, body Jrut yon V Who eits tik’ food? JT ftOothef ait the food fnr you, 
you would not live long. Wh« mak^s the bifrfxi out of it ’> You certainly . . r You are 
the manufactoI'L-r of tin? buily, and you live in it. Only Wu lifwu hiat. the knwvvJetljfp i>f 

luow in make it .... We are fha crt*tora and we huv'd in reRutate tlmfc creation, 
find as soon ag, we can do that we shall lie able to manufacture jue|: a- we like. Rod then 
we jihall liave neither birth rmr death, diHeMse or anything . Tf 

To what extent this view ia correct will be c rigidrod into later; 
but it is dear that it was not any claim to personal worship* or adora¬ 
tion* on the part of Jesus which was the point in isMue between him and 
hia opponents, but the power -of the soul to attain lo immortality. 
Hence, he did not claim any special and exclusive privilege for him¬ 
self when he said — 

" I urn. thev tifilsl (tf the world, lie (hat folio wrath me shall nol Walk in hurkflesi, 
but ati:dl have Lin' lid it of li f<%' r — fJohn Yui. I --) 

The Pharisees, who misunderstood him ns usual, told him that 
he lied, for he bore testimony to hia own record. But Jesus replied 
(hat, though he bore testimony to his own record it was true’, because 
his assertion was in agreement with truth, but their denial was based 
on ignorance; for, while they could judge of the hotly, where it came 
from and whither It went, they bad nn knowledge oF the cosmology of 
■ Life/ a a he had, Ho cited the Father, i.e., the real Man. as a witness 
in his support, meaning thereby that they would acknowledge his 
miracles as indicating the perfection and divinity of the soul; hut the 
Pharisees again failed to understand him* and enquired oi him. '“Where 
Is thy Father ? " (John viif 19). But they could only ho told in reply : 

11 if ye had known me [vr-* ths real man In me], ye alwulJ Imve known my 
father alao ' —-John viii. !&,.) 
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It is al way a the case with those who do not exert themselves m 
the investigation of tmth that they evolve out . r i strong tendeney to 
misunderstand others and the longing to conceal their own ignorance 
by a perversion of sense. The assertion of JoatJS need not have been 
an occasion for misunderstanding as he did not claim, for himself any 
superiority over others when he said 'I am the light of the World 
For does ho not say in the Sermon on the Mount, in unmistakable 
terms:— 

' * Ye HIM: the light of thfi WnrLri.''—(MaLti. v. 14.) 

The difference between Jesus and Christ explains the rest, When 
man removes the 'bushel' from the ‘lamp' of life and allows his 
inner light to shine forth in the world, so LhaL the works of the 
Father within are seen by men, ho becomes a Christ, and realizes the 
force of the observation, "I and my Father arc one" {John x. 80 h 
“Ye are the. salt of the earth." {Matt. v. 13>, duos not apply to the body 
of flesh, for that is of the earth, earthy, but to the in dwelling essence 
of Life, that is, soul, or $tman t as it is termed in Sanskrit All this 
is simple enough, yet must it ever remain unintelligible to those who 
do not take the trouble to meditate on the problem of Life itself. 

. Many wish to acquire faith without having the least idea of the 
difference that exists between the word of mouth and the emotion of 
belief He who only hears of a thing and forces himself to put faith 
Jo it., is liable to have it destroyed when assailed by doubt, the arch¬ 
enemy which cannot he killed except with the sword of discrimination,. 
Man must., therefore, build his house on the rock of reason which alone 
can withstand the severest storms and squalid of scepticism. Resides, 
unreasoning zeal seldom fails to degenerate into fanatic ism and 
superstition, which arc the forerunners of the worst types of evil. 

It is to he noted that knowledge and its application are two differ¬ 
ent things ; and, obviously, it 13 the capacity in respect, of the latter 
which determines the extent of tha former, Hence, those who only 
hear the words of wisdom from others, without meditating on them 
for themselves, am like the Pharisees who were unable to form a true 
Idea of what spiritual freedom signified. It was for this reason that 
they resented the statement,— 

" Yi- fllwJI kwW ttie truth, nnU th^ irul.h Hhull nwke you free ^Jciihn vlit, £2). 
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Taking Lhe expression to mean national captivity, they ma r ly 
I’etorted that Abraham's seed was never in bondage to any one ; how, 
then could any one say, "Ye shrill be made free" '‘John viii, 33} ? 

One has only to turn to the rioetrine of traps migration of souls 
to understand the full significance of the Messianic speech. In eon- 
sequence of igaoranea, the soul is liable to repeated births and deaths, 
and to the suffering and pain alte. dant upon them. This is the 
bondage ; and it continues until the power to bondtLion its circum¬ 
stances is acquired by the aouL With the acquisition of mastery over 
its destiny, Ike soul becomes what is known aa the ' son of God.' and 
aaGwida, emancipated and free, to the topmost part of the universe to 
reside there, for ever, in the enjoyment of different kinds of perfect 
Lion, including those in respect of knowledge and bliss Now, 
because the mastery over ore's destiny cannot be acquired except by 
the doing of the right thing at the right moment, and because the 
selection of the right thing and the right moment is not possible by 
dependence on chance, that is, without a knowledge of what is 
right. and what is not so, it follows, that knowledge is a condition 
precedent to the obtainment of freedom from the liability to birth 
and death, that is, the bondage of karma, This is precisely what 
Jesus said on the subject. The parables which he spoke on the 
occasion are very instructive in themselves. All who commit sin are 
the servants of ain. Evil ia terminable, but goodness is everlasting, 
That which is merely a transitory state of existence must depart, when 
the principle of goodness is established Ira the heart, for the latter is 
eternal. Evil is darkness, ignorance S goodness is light and wisdom : 
where the light of wisdom shines, darkness cannot remain. Life is 
I he Light, of Wisdom itself, and, accordingly, proclaims 

" l am the way, lhe truth, and the life 11 —(“John jdv„ tty. 

To those who misinterpret the true doctrine. Life has nothing but 
condemnation to offer. Their fats is foreshadowed in the following 
signi ficant words of Jesus addressed to the learned and the Doctors 
of 3jaw : 

J- Wo? unto yo Uovycra E fur ye haw taken away Uwa key uf klltfwludgft l ya 
entered not in ytutedves, and them thuL warn entering in ye hindtired.”—;Luke 
rl, 
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We do not know what Jesus would have said to the modern 
preacher, who has not only not entered in himself and stood in the 
yf&y of those that were entering in. but, lias, also, actually misled and 
turned away many a welhguided soul from the right path, to follow 
what religion never preached, but that which is the moat abominable 
perversion of the true doctrine, Alas ! that the world should have 
its Pharisees in every ape, 

The fourth evangel records yet another such discourse. It makes 
Jesus say 

" Verily, I tiny unto you. jf a man keep my H&yinjt lie oKnll Tiflver sw (iaat.h,’' 
—(John viii, 61.1 

This was too much for the patience of the poor, ignorant people, 
who forthwith demanded : — 

L1 Aljraham ia du&d, and tlte prophet?! ; and thou aiyoat. If & man keep my 
paying, he eluiEI never taats of (tenth, Art than greater Oran our father Abraham, 
iv-llich IS (tend 7 and the proglitttB nr); dead ‘ whom maklttt 1 Iju-U thya*lf V' r iJultn 
viit 52-531. 

11‘ Jesus and hie hearers had been merely talking of the resurrec 
tion of the dead m the World to come, it 2 $ difficult In set? how such 
a misunderstanding could arise between them. It is impossible to 
construe this dialogue in any manner other than this that the doctrine 
of Jesus was so startling and new to hia congregation that they wore 
utterly unable to comprehend it, and were thus constant]y at cross 
purposes with its propounder. The attitude of the people was not 
strange either. It was the attitude which ignorance always assumes 
under such circumstances, Whenever any new doctrine is preached 
or any new possibility discovered and made known, men say : J Our 
ancestors did not know it; art t.hou greater than they ? 1 

There has al way a been what is called prejudice against all new 
discoveries and sciences. If the Bible is to be taken literally, it 
was in consequence of his miracles that Jesus increased the [lum¬ 
ber of his followers, and it was due to his doctrine that he generally 
managed to lose them John vi, 66.L The irresponsible simpli¬ 
city of '■ es parabolic discourse, that proceeded in utter disregard of 
both tha dictum of nature and the experience of man, led many per 
sons to Consider him of unsound mind. Even his own brothers did 
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not believe him to be sane Yet when we alt down coolly to under¬ 
stand the real sense of throe very passages which were the main 
causes of misunderstanding we find them not only consistent with 
une another but also with the highest form of truth, which it has 
ever been the privilege of mankind to know Shall we sacrifice 
Truth fur the sake of a false pride in our misplaced belief in the " tra¬ 
ditions of men '* ? Shall we reject the Light of Wisdom, because it 
a-, grounded on Indian Thought and did not originate in Palestine 7 
Shall we reject Jesus, because he hud learnt what he preached ai 
Borne time from aofie oan elae 7 Or shall we uncover our heads and 
show reverence to the real jiving Truth, irrespective of the channel 
whence it flows ? We aught to rejoice that, instead of being estrang¬ 
ed Lind divided amongst our selves, wo have discovered a real hand of 
one-ness of thought and creed that will cement our affections ami 
sympathies and destroy the burners of ill-will and discord. Those 
upon whom wc have hitherto looked as strangers have boon revealed 
to b:j near kinsmen !' It ig true that the old ideals are shattered to 
pieces, hut in place of an idol of ignorant superstition and misunder¬ 
stood myth, we have the God of real, living Truth before us to wor¬ 
ship, and adore, and idolize.. 

We may now take up the question, how one desirous oi getting 
into the Kingdom of Gad wad tu proceed 7 It is gratifying to observe 
rh.ll 1.1 it this point there is a mass of injunctions and prohibitions which 
in some instances are quite explicit and complete in themselves. Before 
preceding to discuss them, however, we shall avail ourselves of the 
prosenL opportunity to repeat that Jesus himself never desired to be 
worshipped, for otherwise fill these directions and injunctions would 
hi+ve tieon quite uaeJess and unnecessary. It was his word that he 
wanted the people to believe in, not his person. He never told them 
that they were cleansed because they had seen, or worshipped, or 
Lived with him, but he did say to them : 

■" Now yc are cLbJIH, through tfk« ward wtlith l have spokea wnp) you i 1 ^ 1 " 

XV. 3,1. 

lie Joved only throe who kept his word, and said :— 

" Jf vt! kv^i my {LummiiEHlmUtitii, ye eIthII ftbirffl in jgy loveqJohri XV, 10) . . + 
aFe my friends. if yu do whatsoever I command you i.L>hn *v. 14f, , ■ thal. liath my 
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tfHnmwidmfinlfl Bfid jreepeth them, he it ig that loveth me: uni ht that luVUttl me sbi±ll 
Ik loved of my Father (John xiv. 31) . . Arn) w* will come unto him, alld make our 
abode with lum (John xlv. £3) . . . F£ you love Ole, keep my -commundmanta (John 
xiv. !5J. , . MIi-k^i. 1 li ttfj thi^y that ht'iir tho s^of-d of God, and kqep il {Lub Ki. 2S) 
Why call me, Lord, Lord, and -do llrtL Lho things which I a ay (Luke vl. 40 i ¥ , - - 
Net e*ery otw? Unit sayeth unto me, [joni, Lord, fcbftJ] urttor into the Kingdom of 
IIeoveft ; bill !le thfl-L JotLh the will of my FAlllel - which Lm to hgiv#ii (MatL. vii fill 
, Hiercfora whutoever hnrtth these saying-i of mine and doeth th^m, I will lllten 
him unto a wise mun which built his house ufjon ;l nock Mutt, vii, 2-1 . , . . And every 
une- that iumreth these Guyings of mtoe, and doeth them net, nhnll hi* likened unto a 
t'udli j. man wliirh built bits lnJut«j uf-uri Ltin sand | Matt, vii fiiii . . . And lie that takfcth 
not hia croia* and follow ul.ti after rn<». iu nut worthy of me” iMrttt X. 3Hi, 

These statements leave not the least doubt in one's mind that 
the admission inLo the Kingdom uf God depended mot. on Lhe personal 
adoration and warship of Jesus, but on the faithful observance of the 
‘' word which be preached. Thus, the most essential part of the 
qualification, was the " doing " or " keeping: " of the teaching. The 
true idea of worship is stated in the? Bible itself ividc 1 Peter ii 21) 
w here it is said : — 

"For even hereunto war* yu called ; borguae Christ also Buffered for u.b, knvittu 
ii - uii ejiUrtpie, that ye should follow his steps," 

Thus there can bo no manner of doubt but that the true sense 
.if warship is to follow in the footsteps of the object uf adoration and 
love. 

Mow let us see what those things were which Issue pointed 
oat should be observed or avoided. On this point the Sermon on the 
Mount 0 is rather interesting. as containing many instructions for the 
tyro. Blessed are the poor in spirit. Blessed are they that mourn. 
Blessed are they which hunger and thirst after righteousness, Similar¬ 
ly, blessed are f.he merciful, the peace-makers!, the pure in heart. 

fliou shalt not only not kill, but shall also not be angry with any 
one.' Whosoever looks on a woman to lost after her commits adultery 
wiLh her in hia heart. 'Thou shalt not swear. Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as well ad thy enemy. Thou shalt not resist evil, but 
whosoever smite thee on thy right cheek, thou shalt turn to him the 

■ fra M*U. Chip. v. vetgeH 4, 6, 7, R, 9, 21, £2, 27. 23, 33, 31, 30, |0, II, IS 
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other also. And, if a man claim thy cost at law, give hi m thy cloak 
also ; if aomc one compel thee to go a mile, offer to go twice that 
distance with him,' 

Such 13 the purport of the memorable sermon. The question 
is : what did Jesus maun by all this 7 Why are the poor in heart bless¬ 
ed 7 Why should one mourn? Why should our enemies be 
loved ? 

We have seen that the wretched condition of the soul is the result 
of a desire pi eat of the fruit of the tree of knowledge af good and evil. 
It h&a also been seen that the state of bliss is the natural inherent 
condition of the soul which lies buried beneath the filth of desires ; 
and it has been observed that the bringing into manifestation of this 
buried and hidden state of blessedness is the Ideal of the -■Soul. What 
wo have, therefore, now got to do is to remove the mud of desires to 
lei the inherent state of blias shine forth. To put it in different words, 
the state of da&ireleasneaa is the true atiatida which becomes art 
actuality of experience only by giving up all desires, one after an¬ 
other When you give up the desire to be rich you become poor, and 
because you have done so to bring out your spiritual iself from beneath 
the filth of desires, you are stud to be poor in spirit. The expression 
refers to one who ha;; deliberately given up riches and preferred 
poverty ; it does not apply to all the poor indiscriminately. There 
ie no room for one who grumbles anywiere in this system ; 
nqr is the making a virtue of necessity la be commended, fly becom¬ 
ing poor, by choice, we give up a number of desires, lessening the 
burden of worldly filth and bringing into manifestation, in due pm. 
portion, our natural state of desirelessneas, which is bliss. Hence* 
anything which tends to make ua desizttless also tends to make us 
blithesome, that is, blissful This ia how bleasedneas results from 
spiritual meekness The name principle underlies all the other in¬ 
junctions; they alt tend to make one " perfect even as the Father 
which is itj heaven Is perfect " (Matt. v. 48). 

Evil Increases by resistance ; wicked mess and villainy cannot 
bem reprimanding or remonstrance, however well meant lienee, Lheie 
is no Eoad in criticizing the actions of the malevolent They only feel 
ifflgry and irritated when told to desist, and might become bitter 
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enemas. The adept deals with them as does the Lord of the Day 
doal with those who grumble at him- He simply goes on shininjr 
And radiating; and smiling and does not withhold his light from ary 
on the ground of enmity. The wicked are, however, unable to stand 
the higher vibration* of goodness and light, while the good thrive ir. 
them The one dies of his wickedness, but the other thrives by hi!= 
virtue. The fundamental basis of morality is not sentiment, or regard 
for public opinion, or obedience to a preceptor's injunction, buL the 
principle we have just enunciated He who aspires to become 
perfect like the Gods must not only think of becoming so, but must also 
act like a God. Just as the perfect Soul does not allow wickedness to 
mar his itnanda, arid regards both the good and the wicked with 
equanimity, so should the aspirant after' bliss look upon all beings 
alike. He should be a well-wither of all, but a hater of none. Harsh 
words and ill-timed disputations van only create friction and discord . 
they give rise to anger which interferes with the harmony ol the 
soul. Hence, the adept would give away his coat and cloak, both, 
to prevent spiritual discord., 

It must, however, be said that the HEble does not make an attempt 
to distinguish be! ween what is suitable conduct for the saint and what 
becomes the laity. Obviously the Layman cannot afford ro humour 
wickedneas and evil a* the saint is required to do Hut scientific 
Religion, aw we shall see later on, does take their differences fully 
into consideration and makes an allowance for them in the rules which 
it prescribes for men on. the different stages nf advancement. 

How is a beginning Lo be made in respect of proper conduct ? 
Jesus does not tell us anything definite as to this, but wants u* to 
purify our intention. This will keep us from coveting another's 
property, and will also destroy our illusions The will in itself is free 
and irresistible, but being enmeshed in the; net of ignorance, identifies 
itself with its body, and imagines itself to tie limited Find finite in 
power, in consequence. This is the delusion or bondage. Hence, 
anything whch is calculated Lo dispel the delusion must also restore 
the will to its native glory and power 1 . Dhtirma (religion', the eternal 
Law Divine, ko tersely summarized in the Sermon on the Mount, aims 
at this goal, and, if put into practice, proves its own worth. 
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The whole thing is that, in our blind material lam we have 
neglected to consider the only important thing that ia to be knewa, 
namel.v, the Soul. We have considered the physical i encasement 
superior to everything else, and, are doing our bast to study its com - 
forts, forgetting that the retd enjoyer is not the body at all, but 
something of which the body is merely an objectified expression. If 
the body were the enjoyer, ft ought to go on enjoying iLs tom forts 
even after death, but it ia obvious that no dead body is ever anxious 
to be propped upon cushions, or to be clothed in purple and silk. We 
should nor find it difficult now to comprehend why every one who 
looks at a woman with Inst is as much guilty as if he had actually 
committed adultery with her. Mere entertaining of a lustful thought 
suffices to set up harmful vibrations which must produce their full 
effect, unless countermanded, In time* by more powerful vibrations of 
holy thought This is how every thought ifl punished or rewarded, 
You entertain evil thoughts, and you suffer for them, here or here- 
after If, on the other hand, your thoughts are healthy, you get 
your reward in the increase of spiritual vigour and life As you sow, 
so shall you reap. This is how the punishment of sin" is death 
iRomans, vi 231. 

Thun, the only way o£ getting into the Kingdom of Heaven la 
the giving up or renunciation of de&tres, which will make the inner- 
most condition of destrelessness (true bliss) shine forth m a light freed 
from the covering of a bushel. All the Tirtharakams and Saviours and 
genres are agreed hr to this. This is what Lord Mahavira preached, this 
ia what Moses tau^hi, this is actually what-leflUi repeated in the Holy 
Land, and this Is what Science is soon to discover and proclaim to the 
World from hoftse-tops- People do not realize the full fores of their 
error on thia point When the subject becomes better taiowti, HLi'ilees- 
nes* will increase, for then mankind will Eourn that they have to 
shape their own destiny, as they think fir. 

* The fUH’ret n-f san jh wel l-^Kpreewflii in r.hs following fmr Eh« A^arangoL 
Bum Certainly that man wh& in worldly aFTatn, who ^iwtlHi many 

tricks, ivhota hawiklered by hia own Juln^a, adz hj»hJh and tiuairi on that rtaeit(i& whirri 
iru^vEiaas hJu unrfgFl^OUMKOS- Ffenwi thr nbov* fofut be«i flfiid for thfl Inerepgaof 
Ehia KfE." Acid tlie ™mincr[tiitvr nrida ; Jl P« ninful injuir the bodies nf living 
boingfl; therefore Givey aro ineree-'ved by our nbHtiiinfciff from sin"— ti-wh* nf 
ikt' , WJ. JJJ7) 
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The ancient aspen while realizing that man was himself the 
Sat-Chit-Anandu--thecondition he wanted to attain to-did not lose 
sight of the fact that its practical attainment way hedged in by certain 
difficulties inherent in hie very disposition, of w hich the wandering 
nature of the mind way the moat troublesome and annoying, To 
overcome this annoyance they prescribed mental concentration The 
idea is that in order u> be effective, force must be persistently applied 
to a single point. 

So long as one docs not understand the dynamics of force, one 
can produce but little effect. Just as the rays of the Sun, when 
diffused and scattered about in space, will not produce the requisite 
amount qf heat to generate fire. but when brought to a focus will da 
so at once, so will not the individual wilt, i.r., mental energy, have 
any effecl unless it is also brought to a focus and concentrated on to a 
point .A 11 human achievements are due to concentration Even 
knowledge is possible by concent ration of thought, that, is, meditation, 
not uthcrwise. Tho&e who hear the doctrine anrl do not meditate on 
it for themtel'YGB, are beat described in the [tar able of the .so wir, aa 
the way 31 de f the stony-ground, or the field of thorns, where the seed 
either does not take root at all or is choked up soon after. But that 
alone is good ground which produces a thirty-, a sixty-, or a 
hundred-fold harvest. As seed sown on the wayside, the stony ground,, 
in a fieid of thorns, or in a plot where it is choked up by the weeds, 
produces little or no harvest, but on good ground, multiplies thirty-, 
sixty-, and even a hundred-fold, so dots knowledge increase in a 
thoughtful rntnd. When one hears the * word 1 and meditates on it. it 
multiplies enormously, W T e may, for instance, take the little aphorism, 

1 the wages of sin is death.' In itself it consisrs of only six words, 
but it embraces within its scope the possibility of fin enormous ampli¬ 
tude, that is, the entire range qf knowledge. If we bring our con¬ 
centrated thought to bear on the aphorism, we shall solve the riddle 
of the Universe ; but if we merely content ourselves with saying, "how- 
true it is, ** or " itia quite wrong. HJ and the like, we shall not under* 
stand anything. The difference between the adept and the average 
man lies in the power of concentration ; the entire aeiencie of Yoga is hut 
a commentary on this one principle, ft is a matter of daily experience 
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that oven in affairs of terrestrial importance a certain amount 
concentration of mind is absolutely necessary to bring an undertak¬ 
ing to a successful end. The necessity to stop the wandering of the 
mind becomes all the more important when it has lu deal with such 
subtle and fine forces as compose the fettera oi' the soul. All the 
Saviours of mankind are agreed on this principle. Jesus, too* gays: 

Ths light -uf tho body ia, the Gye ; l..bflrefflre: whan thy eye it! ajiagK thy whole 
l^dy Efl jilw full ot light, hut when ihmt is evil thy body also i» Full of faiknw ±' ' 
i. Uli-8* xi. jd>. 

We should not allow our evil eye to scatter away the light of the 
horly ‘ nor should the mind be permitted to diosipaLe away life bv its 
uncontrolled restlessness. The Ehagavad Gita has it : 

J 'TKt (tetf'rmLruite (ntddhi la but erne pointed ; nuiny bamnehed and entf lefts are 
Lhy thoughtH E>f the irresolute" -iD iek-, if. H*J, 

“ Wh*n thy mirnl, bewildered by the BWiptiirco., ahull stanrl inTmWftblt, Hied in 
wutemplstton, thcti aha It them attain unto Yogu iDiac. h. S53i. 

M Even l»re on Earth everything iii overcome by thaw wlusse minda remain 
bahuiped iIHsc. v. LJ)i, 

This is why Jesus WPS constantly let ling his bearers not to take 
thought for their food, or clothing, or other worldly matlera Why 
worry over auch trifles? Is not there a higher Law that looka after 
these tilings ! Behold, the birds uf the air think noL. yet they are 
provided for (Matt yi. ati’. Look at the lilies of the field ; they never 
worry themselves about what they shall weir, yet the pure white 
rtilif in which Nature has clothed them may well be envied by t.he 
PJj-eal and glorious Solomon (Matt. vi. 28}] What is the good of one's 
worrying oneself over ouch matters when no amount of worry will add 
sji inch to orje'g stature 1 .Matt vi. 27l 7 Is not life more than meat 
an.] hotly, more than raiment iLuke xii- 23 ? frby, then, should one 
Iii 11 oneself by worrying over such trifles ? ^ 

h wbs the true principle of renunciation which Jesus taught 
iiin followers, 'I''he aspirant after spirituality must even give uy home 
ami become homeless, M Foxes have holes, and the birds of the air 
have neats, but the Son of man hath not where to lay his head " 
'’Matt vjir. 20) h 'No man can serve two masters \. , . ye cannot 
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!?erve CJod and mammon " 'Matt, vi. 34). " Lay not up for yourselves 
treasures upon earth* but in heaven, where the moth und rust do not 
corrupt, and where thieves break not through and steal" (Matt. vi. 
09-30/. Provide neither gold, nor silver, nor brass in your purses, 
nor scrip for your journey, neither two coats, nor shoos, nor yet 
staves : for the workman is worthy oi' his tnea h ' (Matt it. 9-IQ), Juat 
as a man who finds a treasure-trm K e in a field, and goes and sells all 
he possesses, and buys the field, so he who has found the kingdom of 
heaven must offer his all to acquire it (Matt, xiiil 44k In the sfime 
way, when a peart merchant comes across an invaluable peart, he soil i 
off al] the small ones he owns and purchases that one (Matt, xiii, 45k 
Do not be covetous, fora mail's life consists not in the abundance of 
things he possesses, M Sell that ye have, und give alms ; provide 
yourself bags which wax not old, a treasure in the heavens that 
iaileth not M (Luke xii. 33). 11 Neither seek ye greatness before one 
another, nor dom in ion or authority over mankind ; but whosoever 
will he great, among you let. hrm be your mitiiiiLer, and whosoever will 
be a chief among you let him be your servant, like unto the Son of 
man who came not to he ministered unto, but to minister" 'Matt, si, 
S® These and many other similar say in ga of Jesus all point to- 

the necessity for practising renunciation, Lo get into the Kingdom of 
Heaven Hig condemnation of the trad if ions of men, such as saints 
non in markets, sitting 1 in high places, wearing long robes, uttering 
long and elaborate prayers, swearing, noisefml charity, " washing fho 
exterior,' and other like acts is based on tho same principle. 

We most now endeavour to go more deeply into the root of 
ethirs, and morals to understand the full significance of the: religions 
teaching, and to make out the true sense of such sayings aa ' love- 
your enemies, bless them that curse von, do good to them that hate 
you. and pray for them which despiteful]y use you, mid persecute- 
you rr (Matt. v. 44 . 

Ah the energy in the domain of embodied life comes from the 
forces of attraction and repulsion, which appear as love, and hatred 
in relation with the will, and are governed by desire. Desire Lo- 
possess a thing is love for or attraction towards it ; desire to avoid it 
is hatred or repulsion of it All our desires assume the one or the 
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other of these two forma. Leaving the complex forma of emotions out 
of consideration, as foreign to our purpose for the moment, we can 
easily see that the effect of desire in every single instance is either 
to draw something towards or to drive away something from us. 
Desire gives rise to emotion, that is, a motion towards an object or 
away from it in mind. Emotion, from e, out or up, and move&t to- 
move, L& therefore, the resultant of mental energy pi uji desire, and im¬ 
plies a moving of the mind or soul (The Imperial Dictionary). The' 
following table will show the classification of a few of the more- 
important emotions 


I 

Attraction 

L_ 


, Towards 

I 

Rijveirenctf 


WIU- 101. 


I DESIRE. 


i 


1 


'Towards 

oqowfAi 

Loire 


1 


worship veneration 


ttnder- 


JtojULjuion 


I Towards 
interiors} 

Rerutvolf'-iicf' 


pit> 


I 

com' 

[jilflKiflH 


goodwill 


firiaiidrinip 


passion 


< Towards 
Hiparlomi 

1'tytr 

I 


i 

i Towards 
HaLrwd 


apprahm- 

pkm 


terror 


htir i“oi 


f 


i Toward. 
Inferiors I 

Scorn or pride 

I 


flpperciliOLK- contempt diKdl>i n 


FL-eHH 


f 

tliuler 




“'I 

wruth 
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In the subjoined table are driven a fear of the traits of character 
the above emotions or feelings, give rise to : 

Lwe f attraction) 

Confidence 


f Obedience 

I 

| Truthfulness 
| I'netfainese 
\ Lev &] 131 


A 


v I Ondciur 


S\ 


tfoliben; 
TendoiruBM 
j Chur'ty 
K Tderatiqn 



Servility 
Lying 
"miiphery 

Re-helliouflUjecm 


M ali^ n | tv 
Prudery 
r^jictingiKwi 


Contentment 

I 

'ifc_ Mnneaty 
H/ifrod {rvpultiinjtl. 

l. ( ^ r y 

gj. ,* M Lsu JiderdtancfSng 
Jjj I UriklndnetsSi 

|u rtur ,, , ' ? fctoictingneflH 

' ei l]l - lj| the correspondence of emotions is that Lhev 

wmruinly tend to excite airnl | a , emotions anion(fat others . Ever 

T*Z" Prod ,' l ; es in ra " ld Lt “ ««iM K .bMtaWe 

ibrajon, and this vibration tonds to set up similar vibrations in the 
minds of all others who happen to be in his vicinity, setting tip like 
^motions in them. ! hia kind of susceptibility, however, mostly de- 
pends on tile character of the person to be affected, for, 

1 ” L ' “ PMUlfel ‘ of hi. own. tap,.,, „( 

dl™Tnh^ I * ws ™ i ' h f th = “■*««• «* «P hy the other, he^H^t 

b, hinuolf, and so d»ae« Lhe former'* 

„ ‘ ^2!^ **T\ M * ! ^ «~M.. if Ik. vibration* at 

. ..rr T ' *“ ” i " ClUuI> **“ "** »f (riendlln™, initialt 

ZT^ /' brlt T c " n “0«. fmpoao thorn .mealy on the other', 

P ^“ W , "! i ra ™ d f fc the «bur*l mind In plZof snyor. 

itthcralr^^l^ “***»'“f «*’ k> tontl of phyaical metier iit*o. 

ma.k-viil. r*f ' >U ''" ,Jl *tr' orient ,>« thn subject. But tbc experiment! arm, beina 

.t <rt ' n ™, L “ P tnmm "a». H"d™. Iintitnvilis, l_Vi.irWi, BntdeKiTlM, pevupira- 

ST 2 ' 1 ZTT a “" erl " y '. h "* l ~' Mr on,lor various L* 

*n.J «™*tons—thMe OKpenmanta « e tn Jikuly rn shew, Jat er on that ft*. 

aecTotkjns, £t j» H t aE)CC!j whil?h CKUt ,. u ^ n Jjt uf 

byff ' rtr ' fite,h arc i«an£ U ™etod and rwutraliwd hy tho antitoxic 
--* WEPe a P rM3 uQKl gfcmiruLjhi Nm j banafloemi wmottons cflUed uu 

\ Zfdi,^ ! hft 

while the uonittyof 1 W n f‘xtr.-mS ^ u 1 . 1 ? r * th f K,uuin f,r and dorrnvb-, 

with them , eKtTh'me prief actl eu » d«nper m all wf HJ cuew in oonuict 

wiginld^aS! ‘ *•'" o' *»' *■ this qaotatfo. ban, ben transpose,) tnm door 
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by reading a bcolt of high Itnd holy thullghts and deeds " —I Th*> Soir^ct af 
Rmntitm*, by fibagivjin Pup, Pi.A^ pgigoH lb&^b 

Thera can be no doubt whatever that emotions affect the physi¬ 
cal body and. ultimately, even the health of the individual, /or good 
nr bid, Protracted grief effects perceptible changes in one’s looks. 
" In grief the circulation becomes languid, the face pale, the muscle 
flaccid, the eyelids droop, the head hanga on the contracted cheat, the 
3ipa, cheeks and tower jaw alt sink downward from their own weight. 
The whole express ion of a man in good spirits is exactly the opposite 
of the one suffering from sorrow " (Darwin). Blushing and pallor are 
usually caused by the dilation or contraction of the vessels supplying 
blood to the head, and it Is our daily experience that blushing and 
pal for are caused by strong mental emotions. Commenting on the 
emotion of fear. Professor MetchnikofE maintains :— 

n Fear and cflld alike caUBO contraction of the iupcriteidl hlnnd-veasels, and, in 
mrtn, excite tho contraction of lhu miNute rudimentary muscles Ln-ierted at the 
roo'a rtf tlifi hairs. 1 Goose-skip' is-eappsd by The eqntru'thm of these maecleg, 
the condition being li functional rudiment, no longer nerving to *arm the ikin Tier to 
nufcn the body appear larger t . . . . Feur, which la oixnaionaliy able to excite tbe 
contraction of the involuntary muscles, aim stimulates otficr muscl** agpiinst the 
Will., Under Mil* influence of omotinns thal powerfully affect the nervous system, and 
fniriicnLnrly under Ihft! of fear, contractkitLi of the bladder rind irtentineH may he 
ho violent that It is inpXKiyible to prevent l.lw voiding (heir cuntanta. Accidents of 
Ihut kind are nut infrequent in the cue of youthful Candidates at examinations''— 

tTAr lYvlofiputivn af Life, JMVR& IWh 

Mr, Banaji, quoting HufeUind, says : 

i* {Jertain habits or diHpMitfpPS of mind not only deprive the body of its vita 
powers, but as they incessantly sharpen Ehe gall, they are continually preparing 
b, bocmt jHiUdn, and by Che genum! irritation of the gall increasing in an exltaordi* 

nuiy degree Bidf-cunuumptinn. 

“ To theae belongs that rtmliRnant disposition of mankind known by the name 
of jMMturtnuH' Nothing cam w much blast the bloom of life, abut up every access 
Uj pleasure and enjoyment, atid change' the beautiful stream of life into a stagnated 
puddle, ftfc this, dtsagTOGiLblc bftbit. 1 adviso every one who regards hie Life precious 
CO fly from this deadly poison i [x^viahn-raaI and iwver to auIter it even to approach 
(The lireaifttt Dittt&verff of Fsjfchnto(/y. page 64b * 

The Saviour-‘s philosophy now became* clear. Obviously, the 
weker after immortality awl bliss must shun the emotions of hatred 
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<if l<we, He must meet harmful emotions from 
another with nobler emotions of his own, anti transmute evil into good 
in the crucible of love. In a sacred Scripture it is said :— 

" Mvtya i NirvEtnui Lieth rust bidden on the hitch of Gfot Subvert*, or tun the 
surface? of 0\e farf/i, or m the depths of Fnialo (lowar world,} ; the dissolution of 
tifyamti&rfT (egotism! on ffte dfcappe&ranre of all desire- Mich it sir^a.” 

Uy a domineering, stipe red Iona demeanour all Lhat one can ex¬ 
pect to gain is a tempd^ary sense of greatnera over Certain members 
of our race, but surely it can mean pleasure only to the most degraded 
intellect, There are others who are superior lo us and who can trea 
us in the same manner. When we reflect on the harm these hateful 
emotions are apt to produce, we must recognize that the temporary 
sense of triumph, or superiority, over tine’s subordinates is no compen¬ 
sation for the evil wrought in one's own system, it is in our power 
to avoid the generation of the poison of haired r and we must exert 
ourselves to do so, if health ami happiness are to be attained Man 
will find that, as he cultivates the emotions of Love, he js spared 
most of the headaches and other ills which the flesh i a said to be heir 
to, The Theosophiatfl maintain (A Study in Carmciamne&&, page 
307 ) l— 

“ Since the nature of the Self ia blln> nnd that foLLag is, only hindered in 
rnsnifoatu-tiun by reacting cm;i.lmRtanflifl, that which the fraction between 

itself and thtilK ci rcunurtSOOW and eperta its (inward way muit lead to its Sdf-re&ttz- 
ation, i- ei., to Lhjt rflaliaation of bliss, Virtue doss this, and therefore virtue is a 
■ntnknft to bliss. When the inner Nature of thirds ifi peace and joy, the harmony 
which permit* that nature to unveil itself mutt bridg peace and joy, md to hr ins 
about thifi harmony isi the work of virtue/' 

Therefore, the Saviour's teaching about meeting evil with good, 
linger with kindliness, and persecution with prayer for the welfare 
of the persecutor, is perfectly in accord with the scientific truths 
about the hygiene of life and the attainment of the beatific eondi 
Lion called Bliss. Nirvana is open untu him alone who brings this 
teaching into daily practice ; unto none else. 

It is even possible to work out the effect of the emotions of Jove 
and hatred with mathematical precision, so far as the attainment of 
bliss is concerned, For, inasmuch as the attainmont of bliss depends 
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upon an unshakable conviction in the godly nature of the sou3, no 
■one who denies its divinity by thought, word, or deed qan 
ever hope to reach the goal Now, when one abuses one's 
neighbour one cannot be said to be showing respect to the 
attribute of divinity in Ms mu.], and, therefore, must be taken 
to have fallen from one's high faith, and to bo travelling in a 
direction opposed to the one in which lies the goal in view 
Furthermore, when one does not show respect to Life in another's 
body, one cmnnL also regal'd one's own Life as divine, id nee they are 
alike in all essentia! respects. Thus, whether it be love for one s 
neighbour, friends, relational other human beinga ar animals, in loving 
them, one really loves one's true Self, realizes one's inner divinity, 
and speedily acquires bliss ; while in bating any one,, even enemies and 
lower uni mala, one only moves away from the goal, hence, stands in the 
way of one's own pn:>gress, and comes to grief. Thus it appears that 
those who laid down " bte&s them that curse you, and pray for them that 
persecute you sp i Matt. v 'll' were not lunatics, but men given to very 
exact and so her thinking The Divmtty of the Heir’ is to be realized for 
attaining Bliss; man should, therefore, always strengthen hia belief 
in l he God hood of the pool by thought, word and deed, It con now be 
seen why the slaughtering of animal is forbidden by the higher 
religions. None who kills the humblest of these dumb creatures, and 
discards their mute appeal for mercy, can ever hope to come into the 
realization of Life eternal, for Love is necessary for the acquisition ol 
bliss, but killing can only go to destroy the sense of union and harmony 
with the Self. 

In practice, Love will be found to be a great power for subduing 
evil, whether in a family, in society, in a nation* or amongst mankind 
generally in the world. While hatred would separate. Love w ould 
unite T ha former causes the downfall of nations by disunion; but 
the latter binds manki nd together in one brotherhood, however unlike 
they may be in other inspects, History has, over and over again, 
proved and illustrated the fact that the biggest and most powerful 
nations have tome id grief through the principle of hatred and 
•contempt, which they had adopted ns their guide in Lhdr dealings 
with others. 
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There are two ways of living in the world: 11' for one'a own 
saltish ends, and (2) by carrying out: the principle of love in one'n life. 
The former path leads to pride, covetousness, tyranny, and to a short 
career of prosperity during which the seeds of disintegratScm germinate 
and grow apace. Then begins the reverse process which involves the 
selfish in trouble, wars, humiliation and defeat, and finally, also in 
destruction. The path of Love, on the other hand, is Tree from such 
disasters, It is one smooth, ever-peacefuI, over joyous existence with 
an ever-widening circle of friends, over-increasing power and glory,, 
and with no fear of loss or disharmony any whore. We may apply 
these principles to small families and societies, or to great nations and 
empires; their working is uniform throughout Lei there be mutual 
hatred between husband and wife,, and very soon home will cease to be 
happy; let the feeling of mutual distrust take possession of the 
hearts of men, and it will soon disperse society ; let disunion creep in 
among men in a nation, and soon there wili be civil wars. Similarly, let 
the various races constituting an empire hate each other, and it will 
very aoon become convulsed with wars and shaken to its very 
foundation. It is against Lhe law of nature that hatred should be pros¬ 
perous beyond certain limits., and because in hatred energy is disaipat’ 
ed needlessly, loss of power must ultimately result. We should ever 
try to live peacefully and happily with the other members of our race, 
always? trying to establish a real brotherhood of man, with everyonecon- 
tributing his or her share of goodwill towards the common good. Let the 
father not only iove his family but the whole society and generation 
of men all over the world ; lot the elders propagate the interest not 
only of their limited community but of the whole of the human race; 
and let the king protect not only his own nation, hut ail the races iri 
hia empire and, also, the interests of mankind in general, although 
outside his own kingdom. When the ideal is realized, there will be 
one continuous millennium of unbroken peace and prosperity all over 
the world, in which even the animals will not be grudged an enjoyment 
of life which is dear to all. This seems to have been the ancient Indian 
ideal aa the Puranas reourd. In more recent times, however, know’ 
ledge dwindled and selfishness took hold of the hearLs of men, with 
the result that with the splitting up of the brotherhood the 
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JVIuhtirnrnadans. appeared on the seenej and easily established their 
empire in the land. They tew adopted the principle of hatred in their 
rule, and ao the world witnessed their downfall, in the fulness of time. 
Let now east a glance at Europe where the principle of hatred is 
Jebs in evidence in the relations between the individuals and the 
state, There even such small nations as the Dutch, the Spaniards and 
■others have not only held their own, but have also extended their 
empires to other countries .*v here the dissensions engendered by hatred 
have given them a foothold for 1 establishing; themselves, 

History thus teaches the important lesson that it is Love which 
builds, establishes, and makes secure, and hatred which disunites, dis¬ 
perses,, and destroys. This is a law of nature, and all the endeavours 
of man to defy it are vain. Dr. Besant rightly urges [The Universal 
Text-book of Religion and Morals, pages 17fj-7)- 

"The study of pMt tofctary ra»y ran vines thoto who firo not r^adiJy Erasable 
r.u renrtnntcifjr, that. Brotherhood, in v(ry truth, is a law in nature, For u law proVue 
Itfl^lf &i comphitoly by the dwtmctfcm ot that which diary^rdi rt, no hy Lht! Hupport 
of that whteh. Es liurtoonliluH with it. Nation aftc-r oatwn, StaLO ajfL*“r Hutto, haa fallnn 
In la ruin by Lhc (Enuring of fch* Unjthfirfiow! ; whoro Hia Strqnpr opprtaa Lise weak. 
iiwCead of protecting them ■ where the rich eKp’mt the iKrtrr, LLLsteaO of afamg them ; 
Where [hf> learned deapiaa the ignorant, instead of fldooatiftfj them ; there the [nexorahle 
Angor of nature write* over the eivUwHitian: Doomed, But a little whihi, audit hue 
passed away. Only when HroUiertawd is praettowi shall a dviliaatlnn riaa th*t ahill 
endure. 1 

It isopen to us to so behave towards our fellow-being* as to 
establish the brotherhood of man or to thwart all progress towards 
that ideal, In the one case, wc receive our share of joy under the 
Rule of Love h but in the other, we must be prepared for the slow but. 
9u*e justice which nature has prepared for those who violate her 
purpose : for the Ideal of ISJaLure is like a stone Find woe unto him who- 
fal I a foul of it f for 

'■ Who*WV»r shall full upon that Eton# shall he broken [ hut OS whflm soever it 
itknlI full, It will grind h.1 m to powder iLuke* xx. UJt, 

Perhaps in the present state of human society it is somewhat 
difficult to bring the ideal of brotherhood into realisation alJ at once, 
but because it is difficult to do m at once furnishes no excuse for not 
IS 
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advancing, however slowly 3t may be, towards it. It only requires an. 

endeavour from us all, the rulers and the ruled alike. The 
proper sitftude for rul^s and -kings is to spread the light of 
Truth and Knowledge among their subject so that they may 
be able to co-operate consciously for the realization of the brotherhood, 
while the ruled cannot do better than to advance the cause of 
the ideal with selfless, intelligent co operation with their rulers, 
When both, the rulers and the ruled, work harmoniously together for 
the amelioration of the condition of the whole of the human race, the 
misunderstandings that po often form the causes of deeds of bloodshed, 
iniquity and oppression, which have disfigured the pages of the history 
of almost all nations in the past, and which arc, after all, duo to a 
simple ignorance of the laws of nature, will cease to exist, and mutual 
goodwill and trust and fellow-feeling will take their place. The idea 
ol fear has nu room here, for fear requires the maintenance of pres- 
l.ige, power and favouritism and cannot do without them, while love 
abolishes differences, turns enemies into friends, and unite!? the 
several sections and classes of society Into one harmonious whole* 

The notion of superiority ia also a form of the emotion of hatred, 
and a piece of hateful falsehood, whether it be of one's physical, men¬ 
tal, or moral attainments. if we are superior to some, in .same res¬ 
pects, sure enough there are others who are superior to us In others. 
Real superiority lies in the development of one’s spiritual nature, but 
in that case it lakes the form of humility, not of arrogance, or hauteur. 
According to the Bible, Jesus was One of the meekest of men of his age, 
Ho used to squat down on the ground, eat with his hands, and dress 
jusL as the poor people do today in the East, but: many a preacher of 
his gospel now looks down upon this simple mode of life, and consi¬ 
ders those who live in the way the great Master did as socially and 

mentally inferior to himself. The difference is that while the former 
preached the Gospel of the Kingdom of Heaven, the latter preaches that 
of culture and power, though there is a mechanical repetition of the 
great sayings of the Master in Jus speech. Need we wonder nr a fash- 
ion-and -acquisition civilization, rather than salvation, being the Ideal 
of mankind in our day ? A mercenary, compromising attitude of 
priesthood is responsible for this deplorable change all over the world. 
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The Brahmapa is no exceptfon to the ml*. Former! yf the tempera] 
power sought guidance of the church in all matters, but now the 
church Jijih heen separated from,, nnd, in many instances, rendered 
subservient and servEle to the state. The result is exceedingly deplor¬ 
able, inasmuch aa while formerly the moral side of things was always 
kept in view, now that aide cornea in eft her when ft dues not dash 
with the point of view of the world, or to hide the evil deeds of men 
u nd er i ts clou k of h.v poc nay and a hum e- fseed ness. The ch iirch. fi ndin g 
its power dwindling, trios to retain its hold by pandering to the 
evil tastes of men and by sanctioning their unrighteous deeds. What 
him brought this about is the lack of true knowledge, for knowledge 
i'i power which none can defy. We care not what creed the priest 
belongs to, but it. wilt be generally seen that Lhe forcible remarks uf 
Jesus addressed to the Scribes and Pharisees are fully merited and 
deserved by him. When a man is not certain of his own ground and is 
corrupt, he cannot but he a hypocrite : he certain iy cannot preach " with 
authority.' Perhaps the woman who was taken before JeitiB for hffl 
sanctioning her stuiiing would, if taken before the priesthood uf cup 
own time, meet a very different fate from the one she did at hie hands 
In polities, as in all the other departmenu of life, we shall fmd 
that it is \m possible" to make any eeat progress except by working In 
harmony with the divine laws, A glanceat the pages of the world’s 
history shows that empire after empire was formed by men. in ail 
nations, each one trying to surpass, in solidarity and strength, all 
others that preceded it, but the ultimate'fate of each and everyone 
of them, without a single exception, was the same, namely, destruc¬ 
tion, The re^on for this lay in the principle of hatred which 
governed the hearts of kings and rulers of men. So long as they 
adhered to the principle of love an their dealings wsLh mankind, their 
kingdoms flourished to their own and their subjects' advantage; but 
Lhc moment they allowed their hearts to be swayed by pride and the 
101 % ol aelf-ftggrsndizen.ent, they were swept away from existence. 

J lure also it is clear that the failure Lu observe the law of brotherhood 
whs the cause of their downfall, for pride and self 'glorification give 
fine to the worst kind of hypocrisy and intrigue, and, ultimately, also 
lead to tyranny, the mother of destruction. 
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The true principle of good governance have been; laid down by 
the great moralist and poet, Sa'di of Sheeraz, in the two following 
couplets t 

-> ^JL> ji'j J,-J # iS-Ajl lijIllLr j l3nh«r l T? ’ l 

Jjji. y_ Jimp Jj ^ >fl *-1 >*Ay* ( ri 

[IV. ai The people uru like the root, and the king like the fore ; tha stneogtlJ nf 
the tr«? depandn mi the rout, my wm. 3 

i%) Thu people ure Eiko V, tree iron] whitfh, if thou friuriahieBt it, tfwrti C&DHr 
finjciy fruit to thine own urtd thine friends* -iLitiefftctian, | 

These are the true principle* of gootj government, and wherever 
they have been put into practice they have never failed to afford 
happiness and joy to all concerned. It is well to bear in mind that 
the aim of existence is not to fill oul' own pockets to the detriment 
of all others of our race, nor lo lord it over mankind, but to ao Jive in 
the world as Lo allow ourselves and all others to attain to the fullest 
measure of peace, harmony and happiness which are available here 
and hereafter, and to evolve out in to perfect Gods which is our ultimate 
destiny. It is also well to remember that each atop we take in the 
wrong direction, unless retraced in time, takes us nearer tho yawning 
abyss of destruction, and that after a certain msmber of wrong steps 
have been taken it will be out of our power to retrace them at all. 

Even today our politicians are trying to govern the world with 
the rule of hatred, and are leading its nations into sure destruction. 
They aim at + world power’ for the glorification of their own nation, 
forgetting that man cannot run counter to the Laws of nature with 
impunity ^ The past history of great nations is there to convince all, 
who might be open to conviction, of the fact that stability and per¬ 
manency of kingdoms arc posy hie only when they are founded on the 
solid and sure basis of Love, and that in the matter of world-conquest 
or world-rule, no amo nt of diplomatic skill, heavy armament, or ships 
STi'l soldiers can possibly avert the doom which follows a disregard of 
the spiritual Law of Love. 

One consequence of the ambition of woria-conquesit i$ the fevei^ 
ish competition which ihas been going on among the different nations 
■of the world, each one dread’ng the rivalry of others, and making 
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greater and greater sacrifice to ensure superior efficiency, with the 
result that peace has become possible only by being armed to the 
teeth. The fear of a strong combination of enemies constantly spurn 
ua to raise the standard of strength and efficiency of our forces, and 
necessitates the expenditure of large sums of money every year. 
Hut where is alt this money to come from ? Taxation engenders 
internal discontent, and, unless kept, within ren^tmabie bounds, 
must Enad to strikes, agitation, rebellion, and even civil wars, It 
is bad politics, indeed, which prepares the naLional defences by 
impoverishing the people. The f mailed fist 1 policy cannot be ex¬ 
pected to lead lo any lasting peace and happiness, and its success 
may be said to depend un the constant dread, on all hand;!, which 
prevents open rupture, till some one feels stronger than some one 
■else, ao that, insLead of enjoying a monse of security and peace, 
we live in a state of perpetual dread, which we try to meet and 
counteract by spreading fear among others, in our own turn. It 
is painful to observe the enormous sums of money which are annually 
spent in designing and manufacturing special types of engines of 
destruction. Already men are groaning under the weight of taxes which 
they have to pay a? the price of peace, and the cost of living has 
.gone up enormously. Yet the surface politicians who are respon¬ 
sible for this kind of Government fail to see that they ran never 
establish internal and external peace and harmony by the rule 
of Dread, and blindly follow I he course chalked out by themselves 
for the management of the world If Love had been Lhe guid¬ 
ing principle of our political life there would have been no such dread 
anywhere, and nations would have lived side by side, and co-operat¬ 
ed with one another as friends ; for Love is the power which binds 
together and effectively destroys fear. Where Love reigns there is 
no room for distrust. Religion points out that a king should fight 
in ilsi fa [ice of his people ami empire,, using only righteous means 
and weapons which do not inflict harm on non-combatants ; and the 
ancient Records (Pur anas) are full of accounts of glories won on the 
battlefield by chiefs and warriors of old. But it dues not Counte¬ 
nance the mad policy of world conquest, or the plunging oi'nations 
into war for the personal gratification of kings. 
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Since lave gives rise to confidence and amity, and hatred to 
fear and a sense of revenge, it fallows that peace and harmony, inter¬ 
nal and external alike, are to he had only under the rule af 
JLove* Even today, if we change aur point of view 2 acid Lry ta 
replace hatred with love, we shall find that there will be peace and 
plenty far the whole of the human race. Under the government 
of Love there can never be any discontent, and the need for heavy 
armament and armies disappearing, the money allotted to that depart- 
merit of national defence can be utilized far the general welfare of 
the masses. The science of modern polities ri at war with the 
science of peace, and must be modified lq suit the conditions which 
an advancing civilisation demands Despotism ls already at an 
end, but the system of representative government, which seem'? to 
be better suited to modern times than absolute monarchy, has not 
been perfected as yet i'he most enlightened form of government 
should mean a sort of modified socialism ib which the different 
races of mankind, the yellows, the reds, the blacks. and the whites 
Sill live in a family-like union, in which no special privileges are 
recognized in any particular individuals, and in which the sole test 
of the capacity to manage the affairs of the state comply in nothing 
other than love combined with competence. 

Such also seem; to have been the original scheme of tho Christian 
Church in its inception. Let us not be daunted by its failure, but 
rather try to remove the causes which brought it about. When 
people like Ananias and Sapphira are drawn Lo the church, not by 
the power of Love, but by a sense of fear excited by Lh.. mi nudes 
of saints, the cause of the church h nol, advjuiced in the least there¬ 
by. True love rest's on wisdom, and knows no hypocrisy ; and it is 
true love that is required to (urn the reign of powder and a hot, the 
rule of dread, into the kingdom of God. long ad this principle is 
not kept in view and made the goal of all human politics, no kingdom 
of man, however well-hackee 1 by artillery and military a kill, can be 
permanent, the great Master declared ; 


' 1 Therefore gay 1 untij you, that, the kingdom nf tkxi Khali t* Liken from you 
And given tn a nation bringing forth Lite fruit* thereof ,r — iHUatt- xvi. 431. 
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hi this one sentence was gummed up the whole philosophy of 
political science two thousand years ago. Ita meaning is that poli¬ 
tical greatness depends on and follows the morality of the heart T and 
soon begins to vanish with the departure of the spirit of goodwill So 
far as its application is concerned, we find actual instances in history 
illustrating its fundamental truth. The case of the Jews is strongly 
in point- Somshow the Hebrew nation had imbiber! the idea of 
being the chosen people, and desired to remain bo exclusively* Pride 
noon brought about their fall. The Indians, Loo, came to adopt a 
policy of reserve and indifference in respect of the truth, and did little 
or nothing to practise or preach it to the world. The result was that 
they became divided amongst themselves and lost their independence. 
The Muhammadans also failed to avail themselves of the true teach¬ 
ing of religion and, for that reason, their empires have been broken 
up everywhere. 

In discussing the principle of political freedom, it is to be 
observed that national independence does not always signify 
individual freedom, for, while it is true that national independ¬ 
ence presupposes tbo freedom of individuals, it is no less true 
that national freedom is more illusory than real where the element of 
fear has not been eliminated altogether, bo that where people'live in 
a constant dread of their neighbours, where individual freedom is 
subordinated to the demands of national Militarism, and where life and 
liberty might be jeopardised any moment at the mere wish of one's 
neighbour, and have nothing more solid or substantia] to depend upon 
them powder and shot, there the state of the people can hardly be said 
,o be free On the other hand, it is quite conceivable that full liberty 
might be enjoyed by the members of a subject race, if the relations 
between them and their rulers are based nn the principle of neigh¬ 
bourly love It follows from this that the political emancipation of 
our race depends not on our ability, as a nation, to heat off all enemies, 
but on our capacity to turn these very enemies into friends. The 
practising of universal Love, theft, ia the true guarantee of peace and 
freedom, Wc can now understand why every rational religion lays 
considerable stress on its observance, though each gives different rea- 
aons for it, For instance, Vedanta basea it on the unity of Self, which 
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is fully emphasised by Prof. Deussen in his Aap*ct» of Vedanta {p, 
134 ) :— 

” The gmpela. fit quite correctly us Lhu highest Law uf moratity ; Ihjvu juinr 
fmghbam AS jyoflruellfr Hut why Rtuould I do so, aiftOo by tln j onfer of nature 1 fapl ftfvin 
and only in myself, nut in niy fieighh-our '( The iinnmer is not in the Dibits (thM 

ven&ritde book beinj? not yul quite free ot the SMnifck msilieni i, but il is in the Verio, is- 
in the greAt formula 'tat iwatn lust, " v/hKh givtjg in three words metaphysics and momle 
uhugfither. You Rhali Inve ytiur neighbour Au youiptlf, -- Ix^HFie ynu ore yoUf n-eiEii- 
iiuur,. ilnd mere illusion makes you beltuVu Unit your n^ighh-CHir IR something difTerent 
from yourself." 

The fact, however, is that the rule of neighbourly lavedspend^ 
entirely upon the Law of Karma which teaches us that in injuring or 
belittling others we do more injury to our own .-danIs than to the object 
of our hatred. For the effect of actions whether mental or physical 
or those originating in speech- is preserved in the constitution of the 
ego and bears fruit in certain characteristic forms, virtue leading to 
desirable and happy results and vice to a]J that is unpleasant, undesirable 
and painful. And so far as the temporal world is concerned, it is easy to 
see that all manifestations of the emotion of true Love carry with them 
a fueling of expansion, or ' moremess/ and actually go to increase the 
vigour of life, while ihe opposite kind of feelings give rise to a sense 
of shrinkage, 1 \ ess-ness/ and oppression in one's own' sdf, and also 
produce mutual distrust among men ; and it is a characteristic of this 
kind of distrust that it seldom fails Lo lead to the state of tension which 
can only be described as H armed truce- ' The freedom of one’s neigh¬ 
bour, then, ia the measure of one's own. lie who would be free 

*■ 

himself must, therefore, set his neighbour free in the first instance 1 

The advantage of Love over the opposite kind of emotion appears 
clearly in the life-and-dcath struggle of nations for their independence, 
for while a settlement brought about by the agency of the former in- 
i/olvea neither bloodshed nor an estrangement of relations between two 
contending nations, and is actually a source of strength to them Ijoth, the 
one arrived at through the .instrumentality of the latter is only bought 
at the cost of blood and money, and also entails the maintenance of an 
armed encampment in the future. It follows from Lbis that the poli¬ 
tical emancipation of the world is not to be achieved by forming any 
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community of men or nations for deeds of aggression and bloodshed, 
but by imparting true knowledge to mankind. so that when the spiri* 
i ufll perception of the rate is awakened and the masses become convinc¬ 
ed of the unreality and instability of the worldly pomp and show, and 
of the reality of their own godly nature, they wilt, of their own accord 
and free-will, proceed to take the necessary steps to establish t.hepi in 
triple of equality between all classes of men I bus will he abolished, 
once for all and forever, the invidious distinction between Lhe different 
sections and comm uni ties of men, 

Prom the rise and fall of great empires in the peat we might also 
learn the important lewon that justice ia the principle of adfdarity 
and power; i'or justice begets confidence, and confidence unites indivi¬ 
duals into colonies, colonies into states, and states into empires. Where 
justice in warning, there is no trust ; without trust, there ia no identi¬ 
ty of interest. J and without an identity of interest, there can be no 
esprit fa con w, which is the root of power It is only in Lhe absence 
of jus Lice that arbitrariness with its inseparable companion favouritism, 
comes into vogue. The unjust tries to fortify himself agninsi his ene- 
iriies by the exercise of favouritism. But Nature never counts nances 
this method, and though the clouds may seem to disperse for' the time 
being from the horizon, they are forced back only to gather more thickly 
a little later. For favouritism leads to in efficiency and to rivalry of a 
mean sort, and no empire can hold together when the unil^ composing 
it lack in efficiency and fitness to lake pari in the 1 struggle for exig¬ 
ence.' There is no exception to this rule. The downfall of all ten ms 
of autocracy ia due to this simple I aw of Nature, Justice, it will be 
seen, goes a long way to counterbalance fear , for it in spin's the heart 
with confidence, and maintains peace and balance in the mind ; it is 1 he 
mother Of goodwill and order in communities, and make*, concord be¬ 
tween husband and wife and love between master and servant, As 
Col ion said, tl if strict justice be not the rudder af all our other virtues, 
the faster we sail, the ■further wc shall find ourselves Irani the B.iv^u 

where we would he/’ 

If we look a round us, we cannot fail lobe mtpre*«d with the 
remarkable fact that the ruling races and nations in the wo: Id are 
those' which practise the great virtue of justice, and are composed of 
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individuate who have implicit confidence in one another, while the rest, 
whose main characteristic is want of confidence in one another, simply 
exist m staves Need we wonder at this result ? A house divided 
against itself cannot stand : for love h the great force which solidifies 
families as well as nations and unifies them into a well-organized 
whole. And the first principle of love is justice, which springs from 
truthfulness. For where truthfulness is lacking there is no self-rea~ 
pect ; and in the absence of respect for one’s own self, there can be 
no respect lor am one else, except, rhe lip-respect of a time-server 
for the time being 

To the races which aspire to occupy their proper place in the 
council of nations, we would advice the practising of truthfulness, 
under all circumstances. They need not do anything else. This one 
virtue alone will bring about an adjustment of all their relations, of 
its own inherent force. Shakespeare rightly says . 

*' IV thin* ijwnself Lik true, 

ftrul it must fu]]uw ah Ll n ■ niK.'h.L the 
Th.m nut then hu fulac; tu any inon/' 

Bur it is not the whole truth, for we ought to add to this : 1 when 
thou art truly true Lo thine own Self' it. must also follow that none 
can then be false tu thee." 

Truth fulness is the power which binds nations together Not 
™ly Es lts ' diaregaixi fraught with national calamity and degradation, 
but individually, also, it can only lead Lo ruin. We might work out 
its construeiices from the points of view of religion and materialism 
both. 

Firstly, as regards religion, falsehood directly produces impurity 
of lhe heart, perverts and deadens the finer instincts, converts the 
nobler emotion of Ipve into that of hatred, and renders the ego unfit 
for the higher forms of unfoldmeut. It makes the intellect cloudy, 
and replaces the serenity of mind with worry and anxiety, thus 
directly robbing the ego of ananda, or bliss, the acquisition and 
enjoyment of which is the sole aim and aspiration of the you!. The 
liar wants to he happy, but does the very thing which directly gives 
birth to unhappiness 1 It is like pulling out the foundation to build 
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tile superstructure with. Spiritual progress is impossible without 
peace of mind, and peace uf mind cannot be had tilt the heart be 
purified: hence, lying is an immediate obstacle or the path of 
emancipation. 

Secondly, so far as material prosperity m concerned, it is a ho 
easy to sen that untruthful ness even bore ultimately leads to ruin. 
We resort to falsehood to gain a cheap advantage by dishonest means. 
But dishonesty never flourishes tn the Iong run, however much may 
be the immediate advantage to bn gained thereby If it were other* 
wise, all the thieves, and daeoitg acid forgers, in the world, would 
be millionaires in no time; but happily such is riot tha cite 
National prosperity is no exception to this rut?. 

The short -lived triumph, whir i l fal sc hood and dia honesty secure 
far their votary, in borne insLemcey, is top feeble a recompense for 
the life-long angui&h and fear which inevitably follow in theif wake* 
The liar cannot look hu honest man in the face ; his features bear the 
stamp of wretchedness and sin; he shuttles and cringes and loses 
his self-reliance. Prosperity in business is impossible with such 
qualifications as these, and the health of the body, depending, as it 
docs, on mental strength and purity, also suffers in consequence, 
This Is not all ; for Lhasa whom the liar defrauds, become his enemies 
when the fraud is discovered, and hunt him down sootier Or later 
Are these condition a worth purchasing in consideration of tome tem¬ 
porary gain by falsehood and deceit '* We venture to hope that no 
mao in his senses will answer this question in the Affirmative, 

Truthfulness and Justice will alsfl be found sufficient to establish 
peaiic and harmony wherever the Interests of individuals and nations 
may clash, for they beget love, which, in the ease of the body in 
power, takes the form of sympathy, and of loyalty in that of the 
■other. 

fHvery ruling nation must rely on the loyalty of the subject 
ratio, if it wishes its own rule lobe perpetuated Bul what does 
loyalty mean i Does it mean a jgrftmophonedike reproduction of what 
has been put into a terrified mouth by some overbearing agency, or 
docs it mean a spontaneous gusli and bubbling up of that indefinable 
fed ins, or emotion, of confidence in which tovo and respect 
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sire blended together in a heart which delights in giving expression 
to its natural feeling, of its own accord ? It is always possible to 
bully any one into an expression of a forced sentiment of loyalty, 
but the statesman who relies upon this kind of loyalty in his calcula¬ 
tions will very soon find himself getting into deeper water* True 
statesmanship aims not at removing or suppressing the symptoms 
of ' disease " or friction temporarily, hut at stamping out their 
causes. 

We have said that loyalty is an emotion I so the question which 
now arises is : how is it to be engendered in the human heart ? Now, 
a study of the laws which govern human emotions reveals rhe fact 
Lhat they spring from mental conviction, and Bines mental conviction* 
in its turn, depends on the opinion one forms on mature deliberation, 
they may be said to depend on the Opinion one h Ead to entertain 
concerning an individual ora state. Now, the emotion of loyalty, like 
thftt of friendship, belongs to the class of the emotions of Love, and, 
consequently, arises in the heart only when it id convinced of the 
relation of love exiting between itself and the body in power. 

Cut, since the mind naturally entertains a feeling of hatred Cor 
all these who impose restriction of soqie hind or other on it. the 
emotion of loyalty lb opposed to the in moat nature of the heart* Uieki- 
Iv enough, there is a single exception to this rule mid it is fur¬ 
nished by Love itself* Hence, when the person who imposes restraint 
on another happens Lo be actuated by a feeling of Jove, the manifesta¬ 
tion of which takes the form of action rather than of words, the 
heart willingly sacrifices its natural resentment and accepts the 
obligations and restrictions in the name of Love. We find this prin¬ 
ciple illustrated in all the dealings of mankind ■ whether it be the 
relation subsisting between parent* and child, in.idler and servant, 
superior and subordinate, lover and beloved, or that between the king 
and his subjects, it is love and Jove alone which induces one, to 
cheerfully acknowledge the authority of the other Hence, loyalty 
depends directly on the nature of the acts pier formed by the king, 
flow little of the psychology of emotions do those statesmen who try 
todVOcitt from the people know, ia obvious from our analysis. As a 
matter of fact, the very act of forcing the tongue to give expression to. 
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sin emotion at love goes to on gender hatred in the heart, because the 
heart resents pressure of every kind whatsoever. By violence, or 
the fear of violence, you may force the tongue tu utter and the 
pen to write a veritable encyclopedia on loyalty ; but no amount 
of force can compel t rie heart in endorse a single word of what the 
tongue utters or the pen writes, for. as wa have said above, hearts 
are impervious to the heaviest artillery, and respond only to the 
gentle and soothing Influence of love. 

Some politicians think that the policy ol' ' divide H impera' 
is the best meLhod of maintaining taw and order Wo shall see how 
far Sl is consistent with good administration. Now. rule means 
harmony, good government, and the existence of Iriendly relations 
among ail classes and communities in the country and its value lies 
in the peace and prosperity which it aims at securing for the people. 
But the essence of the idea underlying the policy of " divide and 
rule ia to set people quarrelling with one another, hence to create 
friction, ill-will, internal lawlessness, general chaos, and political 
paralysis—tn plain English, misrule. Thus, to govern by the prin¬ 
ciple of 'divide and rule' means the creation or’ trouble for the 
ihqople and the government both, in Lhe first instance. Nl>w. since 
the creation of trouble for one's self is always suicidal, he who 
advises any government to adopt, or adhere to, a policy of divide and 
rule has no right to be considered wise. The true value of this 
principle is to be found in its application to one's enemies iri the time 
of war, When our enemies are thrown into a state of political con- 
fusion ami paralysis by internal dissensions, it becomes easier to 
conquer their country. Hence, we adopt, such methods as are likely 
to bring about mutual misunderstanding among them, although 
even at such times these means are not considered honourable 
hy religion. This is because it never allows the worldly ambitions 
of men to mar the prospects of their souls. There foie, the policy 
of weakening the ttiietn.y by creating misrule in his country, 1 1' permis¬ 
sible at all, is suited to a time when there is a conquest to be made ; 
it should never be resorted to in dealing with one's friends or prolcy-s. 
Good government necessitates the blending of all interests in the 
interests of the state, hence a reconciliation of all the elements of 
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discord and disharmony, Spiritual blessings are not meant for a 
country where lawlessness is the ideal set to the people to aspire 
to. Besides, one can hardly hope to find in the world any people 
so foolish 33 ne^ r er to see through the thin veil of this policy, and 
the moment they on me round to recognize what the real game 
is, confusion must necessarily become worse confounded. It work? 
only so iontr aa the people do not recognize that in Lhe general good 
of all alone lies the good of each and every individual. 

Another enor which modern politic run*: commit, at times-, is 
the laying of Loo much stress on prestige. The relations between 
the king and the people, however, cannot improve po long as errors 
of the ruling bodies are shielded on this false principle. Prestige 
is the creature of fear; but it is love, and not fear, which generates 
loyalty. For fear, as we have keen, create? discontent and provokes 
resentment, finder its influence people express their resentment in 
whispers, and form secret alliances to undermine authority. Where, 
therefore, the aim is to bin Id up a stable empire, prestige should 
not be lightly invoked Lb protect the wrong-doer, or to perpetuate 
the wrong done The undoing of the wrong done, with a graceful 
acknowledgment of the blunder com mi Lied, will at once cummer the 
hearts of the people and secure their adive co-operation. The latter 
also ought to do their best to co-operate with the governing body for 
the preservation of law and Order;. for their own prosperity depends on 
the maintenance of peace in the land. It was fur ibis, reason that it 
was said; “ Render unto Ctesar the things that be Csesar'fl and unto 
God the things that be GdcTjJ " ;.Luke, xx. o'. It should never be 
forgotten that fault-finding is a means of reform only when the object 
of criticism happens to be one's own self ; to reform others, it is neces¬ 
sary first to make them feel their slfortcomioga by example lather than 
precept it is no good to raise one's voice in denunciation, The voice 
which makes itself heard is not the voice of many persons uttering 
Incoherent, inconsistent, selfish, bigoted or oifeusive speech, but the 
voice which speaks lor all, steady, clear, inoffensive though firm, 
neither over-polite to border on flattery, nor lacking in courtesy to 
savour of rudeness or impertinence,—the voice, in short, not of any 
particular caste, or creed, or section of men, but of sober Reason, 
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Spiritual influence will, thus, be found to be the moat potent 
means of removing: the existing evil from all the departments of life, 

The problem o£ reclaiming criminals will also be found to be 
uneof spiritual! morality. It is no use hoping to suppress crime by 
the enforcement of penal laws, nor is them, any lasting good to be 
had out of the preventive methods of binding over men for good 
be ha v tour, and the like. These are merely temporary measure^ and 
succeed on account of the l'ear which they excite for the time 
being. 

Now, if we can agree as to the cause or causes which lead a 
certain number of hitherto honest men to turn criminals, we can 
lay our hand at once on the means of reclaiming them back to 
eodety and moral life. Analysis will show that the principle of 
morality is here alan at the bottom of the trouble, for no one imbued 
with good moral ideas ia likely to take to a dishonest mode of living. 
Hence, the process of reclamation must embrace morai education to 
be of any effect Thus, no system is worthy to he called an adnti- 
nitration, in the true sense of the word, in which either moral 
education is connote no us by its absence, or in of a nature which turns 
honeat men into criminals; and it is equally dear that in all good 
admin Eat rations provision must be made for imparting wholesome 
ideas on morality to convicts. Mere imparting of knowledge whereby 
they might earn a few a day is of no avail The prospect of a 

few ‘coppers’ at the end of a whole daj^p hand work is so utterly 
devoid of attraction that, unless the will be strongly imbued with 
the principle of honesty, the earliest chance of securing a moderately 
small fortune, with cut labour, will suffica to turn the scale in favour 
of dishonesty. Fear, of punishment ii too feeble a check under the 
circumstances, for all criminals know that punishment follows detoc 
lion, but none where there id no trace left, ami they spend their ener¬ 
gies in maturing their plana, to reduce the chance,-: of detection to the 
barest possibility. Fear of punishment,'thus, instead of being on inccu 
Live Lo good, virtuous living, acts in an exactly opposite manner. So far, 
then, a a moral obligation is made cu rest on a laws of society and govern¬ 
ment. its force is exhausted the moment one can discover some method 
of defeating detection. IL mu&t, therefore, be made to rest on a 
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foundation where detection cannot, lie prevented, nor punishment 
avoided ; and that foundation is furnished by religion alone* In order 
tq reclaim criminals, it ia necessary Ioe- the state to arrange for their 
religious education, sq that they may begin 10 understand the nature 
of their true Self and realize die consequences which aria* from a 
disregard of Spiritual Laws, Society ia expected to help the state in 
this task by example rather than precept, and wince the *-UU of society 
is always constituted by Lhe persons in power, the rest of the public 
merely mimic them the duty cast on the higher officials o£ the state 
fa to aec that the noblest, and the bestof lhe traditions of high morality 
and virtue are maintained by them in their daily life as members of 
society. 

Without spiritual help one may L'or ever go on trying to remove 
the existing evil by newer and newer methods, but we shall drecover 
that each newly invented remedy svhile partial 5 ,v suppressing lhe 
old existing evil brings two other forms of it into existence, in nil the 
departments of life we see this unfortunate result following human 
endeavour; wc make laws to suppress aatno form of existing evil, but 
are soon called upon to remove the harmful result a of the pew 
enactment itself' This is because the divine inspiration is not our 
guide in the selection of remedies for the removal of evil, We not 
only ignore such inspiration at times, but often work in defiance of 
it; and some of us are so brought up and educated that there is little 
room in their hearts for spiritual tenderness. Religion inculcates the 
principle of the universal brotherhood of man, baaed on the solid 
foundation of love, and demands that equably and justice bo extended 
to all human beings, irrespective of caste, creed or nationality ; buL 
we, in our blind materialism, think that their application should be 
confined to those cases only which do not affect our individual, racial 
or communal interests. No one who has such narrow ideas of 
equality and justice can ever hope to establish a reign of peace for 
his own nation, or for the woYld ; for nature does not countenance 
iniquity in any form, and although we may not see the punishment 
following evil deeds immediately with our limited vision* still the 
far-sighted amongst us discern in them Lhe beginnings of causes of 
great retribution, which is, in the fulness of time, sure to oyer whelm 
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humanity ahake the very foundations nf the world, ^clcucs of 
true politics aims, from the very commencement, at rooting out evil 
and establishing the reign of peace and plenty, and has breadth of 
view enough to include the whole world in its beneficent schema. 

To revert to the sayingB of Jesus, thofie who are pure in heart do 
all good acts in secret; but the hypocrites do them in public, so that 
they might be considered great and holy by their fellow beings. The 
hypocrite's way is, however, not the way of salvation, lor it is a 
perverse nature that finds pleasure in the insincere praise of mankind. 
It i& high time that those who are under the impression that spiritual 
merit consists in the testimony of one’s neighbour, corrected their 
wrong belief No one certainty will be admitted into heaven on the 
production of a certificate of good conduct from his neighbour, 

■ Be perfect like the Father' (Matt, v. 48), ° Is not life more 
than m«it, and the body than raiment" (Matt, vE. 25k “ Take therefore 
no thought for the morrow : for the morrow shall take thought for 
the things of itself’ (Matt. vl. W. "And seek not ye what ye shaEI 
eat, or what ye shall drink, neither t>e ye of doubtful mind 
(Luke, xii. 89), " But rather seek ye the kingdom of God ; 

and all these things shall be added unto you’’ (Luke, xii, 31k 
Have faith, and all will be well. The main thing to be avoided is 
attachment to the objects of the senses. Have no Jove for the out¬ 
ward shape or form of a thing, for that ia impermanent. If you 
attach yourself to a thing that is nut lasting, you must come to grief. 
Be attached to the in-dwelling At-m&n alone, which is eternal, lliere 
fe no mother, nor brother, nor sister, nor any other relation of the 
wuk in the World. One’s true relation ia one's own Self. All the 
other relations are false and elusive, like the WillV-the-Wiap; and 
the love of the false is ever fraught with evil. Hence, the Messiah 
declared: 11 He that loveth father or mother more than me is not 
worthy of me : and he that loveth flow or daughter more than me is 
not worthy of me M (Matt, x, 87). To the same effect ia the state¬ 
ment : 

-If any mim tame tn me and hale not hia father, and mother, and wife and 
children, and brethren ind ebtin, yea and his life ha f&nnfft be my disciple 
I Luke. xiv.SGf, 

16 
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The reply which Jesus gave to some one who once pointed out 
to him that his mother and aisters worn waiting’ to apeak to him, 
is frilly in keeping with thia principle. lie then said that only 
those who did the will of the ' Father 1 were his relations, none else. 
Accordingly the disciple who wanted leave to bury bis dead father 
was told 

" Follow me mud let the dtad hury their dead (MjiU. vju„ 22 h 

In the Gospel according Eo John is actually recorded an instance 
when Jesus addressed his mother by the undignified title of " woman M 
{John, xix, 26V The Yogis say 

Hl atflwtimifl are nesdamw, egoiaiTi, sLluchcnenL, avierjuw ami lov@cf life," 

Similarly, it is written in the Hhagavad Gita; — 

" Affection and aversion for-tfje flhjecTs of fcui'mi"] abide in the brii-wr ; le* n^n* 
come under the dominion of then two - they are obstruct™ o£ the path” (l.hnc, jit S4). 

Hq iMkj regards hnjjairliaLly tovervi. Friende, is #* 1 , Htranperei, neutrals, foreign¬ 
ers and relatives. alto Hug ripEhtemjfl and the unrighteous, lio ejccelleth ” Uhflt. vi, 9l. 

The love of the body is likewise a source of trouble, and an 
obstacle to true liberation, One must realise the Ideal, regardless 
of everything else. Jesus always said to every one who asked him 
about the means of salvation 

" If W’jy 'wnu will came After itir 3 let Iklm duHy himself, and tak« up liig citSRB, ami 
folk™ me' r |UAtt. Kvi. £4)>t 

Only those who are willing to pursue the Truth at all 
costs can get to it. If we love our little personality, wo eh nil never 
reach it, for its path is obstructed by the love of 1 Un-Truth ' If we 
geL ready to crucify the little carnal -self for the sake of the real Self, 
emancipation will come at once ; for the law is that whosoever shall 
save his life shall lose it, and whosoever shall lose it shall find it 1 
(Matt. tfJ). There is no need to propitiate any cosmic or extra-cosmic 


* Vf* Hl The wis& grieve? neither for tho living nor for the deed hi — Bbitffnvnd GHfti 
iDiflq. ii. Uj. 

t Cf. "And ho that ijketh not hta cron, and fclEowerh after mu, is not worthy 
of me (Malt, jo SB), 
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Jeity for this; the whole thing is a question of laws of which not a 
tittle shall be broken, It does seem :hl that villainy and deceit 
triumph over virtue and honesty, but in reality this is not so. The 
apparent villain might have done a good act, and the virtuous and 
honest man one that is bad. Shall the laws of Nature cease to operate 
for good in favour of the former, and for harm against the latter because 
of their general habit or reputation to the contrary 7 The laws do 
not recognise any such thing ub a generally good man or a habitual¬ 
ly bad one; they are simply concerned with each individual thought 
or act by itself Every thought* whether good or bad, sets certain 
forces in motion which must have their due effect. In the morality of 
laws good and bad do not exist. The same nature which has pointed 
out that the proper food for man is a fruit and nut diet has pointed 
out living flesh to be the only diet of tigers, wolves and other beasts of 
prey Where is the principle of mercy then, in nature 7 This, however, 
is not meant to furnish a plea for the slaughter of poor dumb animals 
to tickle the palate of the Epicure. No wise man who has understood 
the laws of nature will ever think of eating meat.* Far him the evil 
consequences arising out of such a diet furnish a sufficient argument 
against ft* use, If one only knew what evils arise out of it. one would 
shun Lt as poison. Is not its disgusting nauseating sight, in its 
uncooked state, a sufficient reason for its discontinuance ? The 
Bhaguvad Gita declares 

"The foods* that augment vitality, vigour IwalLh, Joy and cl»EfjrfuliKBa r ddlckut* 
bland, sabatiuiitiJil and sgrt^bl* an dear 'o lhe iiuro. Ttha pwelflaMi? itoaJr* roorfa 
that ufO biiu-r, sour, Sfllin*, Irt , #rtwt r punc«i|, liry and tmmtntf, and which produce 
pain, grief and HLckness, Thnt whk-h ii -Mil# *n4 Hit. putrid and corrupt, kavia^c 
a\no usd unclean, ief the food dear to th* ilnzic-" 

To revert to the point of morality of nature, it is certain that she 
respects not our ideas of virtue and vice. With her it is all a question 
of causes and offocta—ns you sow, sc shall you reap. Neither is she 
a respecter of persona. According to the Bible, Adam, the Son of God 
i Luke, iii, 38). violated one of the laws, and was promptly turned cut of 
the Garden of Eden, while Jesus, a man (John, vlii. 40), by living in 
harmony with the Law became Christ, If you are unhappy, who cares 
* - The Jaih FUICMifijiliy ’ by V Ft, fMhi, pp 143-1*3- 
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for it in tlie Universe ? There are hundreds and thousands of others 
who are mono unhappy than you, It is your own look-out whether 
you would be happy or miserable There is no punishment or reward 
outside the -range of the laws of nature : and every moment is the 
Judgment* Day with these unerring, unfeeling laws* When we violate 
the law we come to grief, hut when we live in harmony with it we 
thrive. The &n,t-Chit-Ananda state is within us, and it is our own 
look-out whether we bury it deeper and deeper within us by our 
ignorance and vicious living, or by chiselling off all impurities* like a 
sculptor, bring the hidden treasure into view- 

The only way, then, of securing i r^dom and happiness is the 
renunciation of desires which produce delusion and tighten the bonds. 
The Vedantic simile of a dream, which is invalLiable as a means for 
engendering the spirit of wirtyya in the soul, might be availed of here 
for the purpose, though net quite appropriate otherwise. For just as 
in the state of dreaming we perform action in imagination, so might we 
be said to be dreaming now and acting in a huge dream. While dream¬ 
ing, do we not perceive the objects created by our mind as if they had 
the same reality aa ourselves ? Do we not associate with our dream- 
phantoms, as if they were real beings ? Aye, we treat them as real 
existent beings, and eat and drink and make merry with them 1 We 
fall in love with thorn, just as we do on this piano ; and feel grief, and 
break our hearts when wa find the course of true love not running 
smooth even there. We experience all sorts of sensations of joy and 
sorrow in the dream-land juntas we do here, Sometimes the sensa¬ 
tions are frightful : we fear, as we do on Lhia material plane, run for 
dear life, hide ourselves from our enemies, and beg for mercy when 
unearthed and dragged out of the place of hiding. At times we oven 
perceive the hand of the assassin rise ; the gleam of his dagger is seen, 
There is a movement of the descending arm ; the skin is pierced ; 
death now stares life full in the face ; its grip tightens ; the pieming 
scream of agonised terror is uttered ; hope is gone, and consciousness 
is departing, when, all -of a sudden, something snaps* and we find 

*'Vf. ‘Ttie Just Lot! ie In Lhc mtdnt thereof , he will not <lo iniquity : inntiy 
morning idoLb bring hii to light, l« foilelh nut; bat unjust kiiuwclli 

no steKft iBtfh, iii. 6)- 
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ouraelvea comfortably lying in our bed, in this material world of oura. 
laughing at our own dream ! What is it T la it not an index to what 
we are doing here In this world ? When the mind changes this chap¬ 
ter of incidents, shall we not be lying in our proper bed, the Luxurious 
bosom of Eternity ? Let us think over the scene in the dream-land. 
Who was its creator 1 Was it not the result of the activity <jf the dre&rsv 
er's own mind ? Did it nut exist in his imagination alone T But did 
he not. All the same, consider it so reul and lifg-like aa to actually live 
it in his own consciousness ? All those i;uesttuns must be answered in 
the affirmative, The dream-scene was actually created by the dream- 
or'a own imagination, the creative faculty, the Holy Ghost, SO to 
speak. of the rnind, which also created a new light form for the dream 
er Ln perform action through, on the dream stage. Our own Imagina¬ 
tion was the supporter.arid sustainer of the world of dream, and was 
within snd without the whole dream-creation. Why were we unhappy 
then ? What did we fear ? Were we not afraid of the creatures of 
our own mind? It is a startling pronouncement, but it is true none 
tine leas ; we were afraid of the creatures of our own imagination and 
wore frightened by their monstrous looks, We hntl liked the scene and 
Attired to take part personally in the drama which was to be enacted j 
we had, so to speak, forgotten in Lhe excitement of the play that our 
own mind was the Creator of it all. So* when we found our selves in 
difficulties, we were unable to escape from them. We had, as it were, 
put off the E Creative Power 1 whan falling in love with the fair 
heroine of the play and at the moment of entering the lists to chastise 
the villain. Had we known, that is to say, remembered, that our mind 
possessed the power of life and death over the adversary, his dagger 
would never have penetrated our heart ; but hm it never occurred to us 
that neither the fair dream-land fairy, nor the villain, nor anything else 
had an objective reality outside our imagination, the Creative Power, 
which we had put ofF, stood aloof, and the scene brought to us all the 
misery and wretchedness and pain that it could, and finally terminated 
in 'death/ at which moment of extreme agony we turned round .and 
found the ' put off' Creative Principle within ue, a m it mg placidly at our 
error! The 1 Holy Ghost/ the 1 Creative Principle/ had never left 
but was within us all the time : it was merely the fault of the memory 
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that failed to remind ua of its presence, for which reason we could not 
connect ourselves with it. We had pieced ourselves, mentally on the 
same plane with the dream-images and had thus voluntarily accepted 
an inferior status. It was under the influence of such thoughts thal 
we had entered the lists to chastise the villain. We had fancied him 
to be a real foe, whereas we ought to have looked upon him as a creation 
of the mind. The ' Creative Principle/ which was looking' on the 
scene, obeyed the thought, and manifested the condition implied in 
the dream body. This ia why we were overpuwered by th& villain. 

We can now perceive the secret of our unhappiness. We have for- 
gotten our real Self and are searching outside in the world for that 
which is within us. The source of eternal happiness is within us; it is the 
desire to win the fairy of the dream which stands between us and the 
spring of happiness within, When wo put. ourselves on a level with 
the John, Brown and others of our dream, we disconnect aurgetves 
with the ‘ Creative Power/ and must share the fate of those imaginary 
others of our own making, in this world also the ' Creative Will ' is 
capable of achieving the most wonderful feats ; and that will is also 
ours ! The moment we look upon the world as a stage, and on men 
and women hs actors in disguise, we rise above it and occupy our pro’ 
par place, or, in the words of Jesus, M Wo ascend to where we were 
before ,H (John vi. 02}, It is the forgetful resaw of our true nature which 
is causing us all the unhappiness, and misery, and sickness and disease 
When we know our real Self, we bhaEI not make ourselves miserable 
in the pursuit of the shadows of the world. 

Such is the lesson to be learnt from the beautiful simile of a 
dream. The Bible also teaches that when we cease acting and become 
mere spectators then will the Christ (Life divine) plead for us with the 
Heavenly Father within, saying ; Chey are not of the World, even 
as I am not of the World, Sanetifir them through truth ; thy word is 
truth " (John xvii 16-17*. Then it wifi be that miracles will be per¬ 
formed, at our bidding, so to apeak. When wo can conscientiously say 
like the Saviour : <f In the world ye shall have tribulations, but be of 
goqd cheer : I have overcome the world i John xvi. 33}, then, indeed, 
will the prophecy,—" They shall speak with new tongue*, they ahull 
take up serpents, and if they drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt 
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them : they shall lay hands on the sick and they shall recover” (Mark 
Kvi. 17-18) — be fulfilled. This is all the redemption. Once more let ug 
remember that as in a dream we became an actor by virtue of the 
ttemre to win the fair heroine, so in actual life, on this globe, it is the 
desire of the attractive things of the world which is the cause of our 
falE. The soul is Great and Glorious, and the Creator of its own world 
of thought ; the Universe is like the Illumination of an Idea' in the 
mind. Let us not belittle ourselves. Let us regard the Self as above 
all the fair objects in the world ; we should not humiliate ourselves by 
coming down to their level. Do we not laugh at the idea of our love 
for the fair Rosalind of our dream a ? la ft not because we think it 
ridiculous for the Heal to fall in love with the false, the unreal, the 
transitory 7 In loving the false we become estranged from the Self, 
which ]B the Truth, and run after the Non-Truth, This is the only sin 
which shall he punished with death, and which cannot bo forgiven. 
Jesus algo says : — 

“ Verily r say unto you, nil aina shall tw forgiven, unti> the aina of men. and 
blupfafflua wherewitlUiOeTOr they RluilJ bla&pliemu : hut h* Lliut shall hlftSph^ctH! 
aaamsl the TJnly Ghost hath never foTElveneM, hut h ill danger of L‘ttiniaJ dillI.nation " 
(Mark Jll. 

liow can it be forgiven 7 If wc have no faith in the very power 
which decrees forgiveness nnd destroys sin what forgiveness ean we 
ask for then 7 

The ‘ Creative Power' m man begins to re-arrange the molecules of 
the body and brain, and to remould the emotions in the right way, 
when there is a sincere repentance from sin. The process of 
elimination of wickedness, however, requires u belief m the ability 
of the ' Creative Power F to accomplish this beneficial change. Hence 
when you have no faith in the ability of this Power itself, how 
can you invoke its aid or allow it to do you any good ? In plain 
language, the spirit or soul is an entity which is capable of attain¬ 
ing the highest ideal of perfection as well as of falling into the 
Jowest state of degradation and helplessness, Pore consciousness. 

* Bucuuaf nil things art reflects! in Lhd fCvml't JiUhin (omnifcdcrtc^ of the 
Sirtfitt (Godi, therefore, the universe is hen likened Id the illumination of an idoa 
HlnU iy ta my, thjfi ecunprthenHive k4owMgQ} &f a, Pure Perfect Soul, 
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i.a.. intelligence, by nature, it \s affected tiy ite. beliefs bq that its 
attainment of its high and sublime Ideal is really dependant on Its 
own faith, which may electrify the individual will into omnipotence to 
sweep away all obstruction from ite path- or throw it into the gutter 
oi : impotence and ineffectiveness, according 1 ag it is inspired by true 
wisdom or by false and untrue notions about itself. Will being, thus, 
the source of all good, it is impossible to undo thfe effect of belittling 
its power ; for an impotent will is incapable of doing good, and nothing 
but impotence can result to will by holding It in derision. It is, there¬ 
fore, the only sin which cannot be forgiven, and the punishment of 
which is eternal damnation, that is floundering in the ‘ ocean ' of 
transmigration. Again, insofar as the will is developed by v&irdQya 
(the spirit of renunciation), and is demoralized by uncontrolled 
living he who despises vairdgw o t which, as wc shall see later, is the 
true idea underlying the conception of the Holy Ghost, is in Imminent 
danger of damnation. 

The notion of baptism, which we now proceed to consider, is also 
a profound doctrine. The world now merely [notes upon it as a sacra¬ 
ment ; but it was something so difficult to understand that one of the 
Pharisees, a man Nicodemus by name, who was a ruler of the Jews, 
was nonplussed by it, John the Baptist had declared I baptize 
you with water unto repentance, but he who ia coming after me 
shall baptize you with fire" (Matt, 111. ID* When Jesus referred to 
the subject, saying, " Except a man be born again he cannot enter 
into the Kingdom of God fi (John iii. 3} Nicodemus ielt puzzled at 
this.new birth and enquired, how could a man be re-born when 
old ? Was he to enter a second time into his mother's womb to be 
horn again ? The reply given was : " Except a man be born of water 
and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the Kingdom of God, Thai, 
which is born of the flesh 3s flesh ; and that which la born of the 
Spirit is spirit . Marvel not that 1 said unto thee. Ye must be born 
again *' (John iii,. 15 7). The idea conveyed is that of a birth from 
darkness into light, t.e„ of a spiritual birth, without which redemp¬ 
tion from sin is not possible. The idea of a second birth is well-known 
among the Hindus and .Ininas. The tnree higher castes, namely, 
I'nthmanas, Kshatriyaa and Vai^yas are called ' twice^born/ or 
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regenerate. The investiture of the sacred thread is the ceremony 
which is the outward symbol of the second birth. By birth all men are 
considered like unto £udrea, hut the second birth is the regeneration 
in spirit. It is said by one of the ancient Hindu sages; " Brahm&nua 
by birth are, however, regarded by the wise to be equal to £udras 
until they are born in the Veda (La., team the sacred literature), 
but after that, (that i*, the second birth i they are deemed Twice- 
born."* It ia the knowledge of one's own divinity which burns tip 
sin, and purifies and prepares the soul to manifest God-life; hence, na 
ore who has not been purified by knowledge can aspire to get into the 
Kingdom of Heaven. The Bhagavad Gita declares: ,+ Verily there is no 
purifier like wisdom in this world. As the burning fire reduces foe) to 
ashes, so doth the fire of wisdom reduce all actions to ashes " (Diec, iv- 
37-33). The first birth is the birth of man in the world, hut the second 
birth is the God-birth, or the birth of man into God hood 

With the seed of ignorance burnt up by the firs of wisdom, the neo¬ 
phyte is horn in faith, the only gateway to the Realm of Light and Life 
to which he was hitherto 'dead.' This entering into Life, or the birth 
of the soul in faith, i.e., the second birth, U the hasic principle of the 
doctrine of heing horn again which was propounded by JestUS and which 
Kicodemus failed to understand, at least, in the first instance. It will 
not surprise modern theology a little to be told that its error of regard¬ 
ing God as a maker is ultimately traceable to the notion of the 
second birth, which, as seen above, ia grounded on the doctrine of 
baptism, i ,$, Initiation into the secret science of the soul. If modem 
theologians will but reflect on the matter, they will not be alow 
to realise that the practice of addressing the clergy aa father or rever¬ 
end father which seems to have been in vogue all over the world 
in the pent can have reference not to the physical body but to the 
initiation of the soul into the mysteries of the spiritual side of Life 
poetically described as the birth of man in spirit, or T simply, as 

*cr, . . . the irafifc [tUa mkvri - - - - iruuipforena tomwlf nn«nttilj/, murally and 

spiritually into another chmcter gr> much that hip CKPfcQM, attribute* find petiona, 

t*™oe the fflflenM. attributes, and actions of God. He h bom sgain, not of 001 - 
ruptdhle seed, but of uneormptible, by ttw word of God, which liveth and abideth for 
evar " Studice m r fttMiwarft (p, 780. 
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the second birth. It is with reference to Chia second birth that 
£-jf^ itfea ol tiie fatherhood of the is associated ; for the 

tturu spiritual preceptor) who brings it about and who is entitled 
for ihfli reason to all the respect if not to greater reverence 
than what ia due to the progenitor of one's physical person, Es 
its cause, or author, and must be described as ' father, f to keep 
up the metaphor. Now, because the Tirthamkar (Deified Teacher 
<» God) is the greatest and the most worshipful guru of all 
nobody is better entitled than He to the title. This was the original 
idea , but when the true teaching of religion was lost eight of in 
t c underground masea of mythology and the conception of divinity 
replaced with erroneous notions of the latter-day theology which in mats 
on reading the mystery-language of its scriptures in a literal sense, the 
purity of the original conception of the Fatherhood of God also came 
to be replaced by the course and undignified notion of a maker in the 
physical sense, i hat the clergy should have remained unaffected by 
the errors affecting divinity b not surprising under the circumstance* 
and h precisely what waste lie expected ; for they have never passed 
through the melting pot of mythology to give rise to misunderstand¬ 
ing, though many people are now ignorant of the precise reason why 
they Should he addressed as 1 father/ and take the appellation as 
merely a term of respect. 

Such is the secret of baptism,' As the cause of unhappiness is- 
ignorance, m that of redemption must be wisdom to be acquired by 
study and meditation The illumined sage, consequently does not 
pray to any one fur help, but devotes his time to study and meditation, 
relying on the power ol his soli! to effect the necessary change from 
within 


bftptuur 1 neerap tD have been practised even in the Gruek My*- 
& h ™4 , Bre ^ by the author of th, ' InflueiMK of Greek Uou im th* Christian 

before »-»“»"• 

, , Tt ‘® Marawiarii and seme Valontinkn schools ntai appear in have believed H ‘ in 4 

hEipibm that wuun nhwtube mmderlnff'of hi ,a baptised from the eormptibkworld and 
an emancipation into n perfect and eternal life " flbid., p. SOGt 
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We are told again and again by Christian theologians that salva 
tiqn in Christianity is a matter of grace, and that Jehovah a favour is 
lo be sought by prayer and praise, but not to be bought by work9 
Out we have seen how grievous a misinterpretation such a supposition 
actually is of the teaching of their faith, every word of which Ea enmpa- 
tibia<mly with the doing of works that bears causal connection with 
the ideal of perfection that has been set before them in Lhe Sermon on 
the Mount. The text of Matthew, xt. 12, is a further refutation of all 
such notions, and may be taken to he the last word on the subject 
This is how it reads : 

" From the days tsf John tha Baptist «nU] afl* the kJngJom of Iwven euftereth 
YloLfllKS, RLDi] thL 1 violent lake iL fey fence."' 

Luke also puts it equally forcibly when he says 

" The law 1 and Ihe profrfietB were until John ; dace f|jaL tinMj the kirEnitjrn uE 
(j^xJ ifl t>piri£ pfBJiched, and. every mlitl preaRctto into it ' i.l-iukfi, xvi- IB), 

The truth is that ii. ia a doctrine of combating with and overpower¬ 
ing the forces of sin by hard spiritual work, not of getting into heaven 
by a movement of lips and knees in supplication. The messianic state¬ 
ment— 

i> |[. u t mftliv’ that an . 1 first iifoaLL be last, unil the last Afiflll be ftrat ' (Matt,, xlx. 

can hardly be said to accord with the dogma of prayer, or grace, but 
is fully intelligible on the hypothesis of 1 works 

As the materialist bays, prayer is an old-womanish shedding of 
Lears of impotent, helplessness, and amounts to waste of time pure and 
simple, notwithstanding the sense of relief which arises in some cases 
of fervent praying. There is no such thing fn Nature anywhere as u 
department for receiving and disposing of the count less millions oi 
unreasonable, impious and aelf contradiotory prayers which are poured 
forth daily by the human race. How could any one- even a God— 
constitute himself the Superintendent-in-charge of what might be 
called an universal Prayer Bureau, and yet remain happy 7 We have 
seen that rhtanda. italias.) ia altogether inconsistent with such activity. 
Besides, if there be an all-wise Ruler of the Universe, and he an omni¬ 
scient God, how can he be influenced by our prayers? It will be 
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monstrous to imagine that our suffering and wants have to be repeat' 
edly brought to his notice before he may be expected to move in the 
matter, and yet our constant praying cannot mean aught else An 
omniscient Ruler Divine must he further presumed to know all that is 
to happen in the future, and, consequently, to have a fixed creative 
purpose and scheme of governance of the world, from which it will 
be vain for anybody to endeavour to draw him away. Again a being 
who is described as the ioving Father must further be deemed to grant 
as much as he can prudently give to his starving and otherwise needy 
children, without waiting to be pestered by them with petitions of 
appeal for his help. But if that be so, why pray at all ? 

The truth Is that prayer ia an indication of a lapse from rational¬ 
ism, for science and prayer are hostile to one another, so that the 
latter begins where the former, or rather our individual knowledge 
concerning it, ends. Prayer is nourished by superstition in the bosom 
of ignorance, and withers at the first touch of reason. Bom at the 
night-time of jfrfm (knowledge), ft shines at her best in the house 
of Mysticism, the author of her being ; but sickens and poles if drag¬ 
ged into the powerful Sun of Intel leeItiatEarn. It is for this reason 
that no one ever thinks of praying so lung as he belie vet that he can 
reach his object thiough a chain of causes and effects, beginning with 
an effort on his part and ending at the goal in view. For example, we 
do not pray that our food may be cooked, the house built, letters post¬ 
ed, and ho on, A superstitious man will, however, immediately fall 
on hia knees to pray the moment there is a breakdown of the causal 
connection between the means employed and the end to be attained. 
Accordingly, we do not pray in times of war that God might send our 
projectiles to a greater distance than the guns are able to throw them, 
or that a hundred enemies be killed with each stroke of the sword : 
but we dp pray for victory when nil we could do has been done, so far 
as our knowledge extends ; and this because the causal connection 
between the efforts of men and u I Li mate victory depends on factors 
far more numerous than we are able to lake into our calculation 

£q far as the feeling of relief which arises from prayer is concern¬ 
ed, it Is the outcome of a spirit of resignation. Juntas the litigant 
who has well-nigh worried himself to death over the intricacies of his 
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law -suit experiences a audden feeling of soothing con Eolation on plsc- 
fng the matter in the hands of the most competent lawyer in thf 
country, in the same way, and precisely for the aame reason, or reasons, 
does the devotee, who pray a for divine assistance, experience n feeling 
characteristic of relief. If we analyse his feelinp still further, we shall 
find it to consist in the cessation of menial agitation coupled with a 
sense of satisfaction and resignation, result mg from the belief that 
the beat that could be done has been done under the circumstances 

The response to prayer, which the superstibioua seldom fail to. 
attribute to their deity, proceeds from one of the following sources* 
namely, 

(lj the soul itself, 

(2) some other living being, affected by our distress and moved by 

sympathy to help us out of our difficulties, and 

(3) coincidence. 

In the first case, the soul itself perceives the solution of ita difficul¬ 
ties, or secures its objective ; in the stsiend, it ia assisted by some one 
from outside ; but in the third, it is obliged to what might be termed 
chance, pure and simple. 

All cases of response to prayer, as a matter of fact, really fall in 
the third category, for the very idea of response m a pure fiction or 
unreasoning faith ’ So far as chance is concerned, it does not mea n that 

■ The facta of the modern European War may convince Ultra who are not readily 
ucceasihlo to reason of the Utter mundlMBOMO fjf the belief in the axlBt«nCA of ft 
beneficent Ruler of the Universe, Loth competent and fiTiKkuM to grant the prayers of 
men. ltB Iwrmra UiHled rut a few Abort weak* w monthti, but for several years con- 
tinuuuflly, In the course! of which town* were depopulated, countries devastated,. king- 
damn overthrewri and hearth and home destroyed ™ Cl wholesale I'lv^Rtng the 

whole world into misery, and tranEfforminff Europe itfiself mto a raff ilia r shFUTirloe, reek¬ 
ing with i:iio hlnod of no tea* than twenty million human hem, to say ncdnirijr 
(rf Innocent beast?. ami bird';, Tt ig u record, m modern limeH, or jirijlfinffecl 
privations, of unparalleled puffering and of bloody^ deeds of all eoiu-tov&bli ■■h | ih-‘>ut 
fiitMfulness, Hjiaring neittior aex (JOT ape nor oven thnoceiSM. All tr.ia, went on under 
the vary tnw , os it were, of our oinnC&Cient, omnipotent ruler Of r.lie woreu, and yet bo 
did not flee it fit to nlir hifflBfllf even tu stive defenceless women and innocent habeiSj or 
to pal a : pt-i-dy end to Lhitt world-WMs eaLumLty. tt 19 not thiit Inn- rtaci was not invoked 
or ™ Intervention resented ■ on Jhe cfmtmry, ei II conceivable forme of ftupplKatiofl-’ 
ordinary and special prayers, hymn*, IntercesHton owyice anil the like—were repeatcoiy 
employed by men, all over the world, to move him m the matter, llieae fucl-fl Kpeok 
f&r thematfrea, and nrov*\ beyond the possibility of doubt, that the management cd the 
world is not a function or concern of divinity, ccmsiating a* M doe*, in the perfection oJ 
vair&nua (renunciation^ Ih&t ifl, duftirelewnew- For the same reteOfl, tl» gnntmjf 
of boona to A worshipper or follower b nai an attnbult of gOflNBd. 
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the occurrence of the event is brought about lawlessly or in violation 
of the natural Law, or what is the same thing in different worths, by 
way of a miracle, but that its relation to the suppliants'? wish reals 
upon nothing more or (ess than their co-existence in point of time. The 
event itself was bound to happen and would have happened, ns an 
independent happening, whether any onu prayed for its occurrence or 
not, so that even its synchronism with prayer cannot be said to be due 
to the interference on the part of a prayer-granting agency in heaven. 
There are many such coincidences always occurring ih nature which 
even the most unreasoning deism will refuse to regard as instances of 
divine response to the outpouring of the human soul, the occur¬ 
rence of tlie death of an enemy or of some other form of calamity to Ida 
person or property, But if we are debarred from regarding these 
dark coincidences as response to prayer, because of their tendency to 
leave a stain on the honour and character of their ' perpetrators/ 
whal is our warrant for ascribing any other to the agency of a god 7 
The origin of the idea of prayer, it may be pointed out here, is 
to be found in the daily meditation of th* Jainas* termed Bbmtiitika, 
which is directly calculated to enable the soul to attain to itH 
high ideal in the shortest possible time. The aftm'iyika consists in 
an endeavour to refrain from the commission of all kinds of sin for a 
certain period of time—usually for an aniam-mtihu^ta i -about 48 
minutes)—every day. During this period one should engage oneself, 
with a cheerful mind in subduing one's likes and dislikes, and 
should dissociate oneself mentally from nil kinds of interests and 
undertakings of which the worldly personality is made up. The most 
valuable gain from afttnftyika i? the cultivation oil an ever-growing 
feeling of equanimity, that well-balanced state of mental quietude and 
serenity which is the foremost attribute of divinity. The necessity 
for fi#9R&gdkt will be apparent to any one who will ponder over Liie 
nature of the wide gulf which separates the actual from the potential ; 
for he who would become a God must first learn to behave as a God be¬ 
fore ha can be allowed a seal in the Assembly of Gods. S&m<ittika aims 
at the attainment of divinity through perfection in conduct, which, con¬ 
sisting, aait.doe&p in the purest and most complete form of renunciation, 
is the sole and the immediate cause of sal vation, that is of le/toffmfljw 
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and freedom f™m the pain and misery of da^na fbirths and 
dear ha). 

The layman who has just entered the path observes the timflyika 
meditation b it once daily in the morning, for he is not able to tear 
himself away from business and pleasure at that early stage in his 
spiritual career to be able to perform it more often ; but as be progres¬ 
ses onwards, he takes to its observance three times- morning, noon and 
evening—every day, gradually extending its duration also from one 
antara-fttuh/iTta ia Lhree limes as much at each sitting. The ascetic who 
has successfully passed through the preliminary stages of renunciation, 
as a house holder, is expected to be an embodiment of desireleasneea it¬ 
self, so that his whole life is. m it were, a continuous HftviHyika from 
-one end to the other 

The quality or nature of meditation also varies with the progress 
of the soul, though its general aspect remains the same so long m Its 
type ia not changed from what ia known as dharma dhytina (religious 
meditation) to that termed Jukfa dhy&na, which is pure self-contem¬ 
ptation in the highest sense, 

Sftihfytka consists in, 

1. repenting for the faults Committed in the past, 

2, resolving to abstain from sinning in the future, 

& renunciation of person ai likes and dislikes, 

*1 praise of Tirthamkaras (Perfect Teachers or Gods), 

5, devotion to a particular Tirtkamkara, and 

S, w ithdrawal of attention from the body, and its being directed 
towards the soul, t\e. r the cultivating of a sense of detach¬ 
ment from the body. 

Of these, the first two aim at the elimination of evil, or dr, 
the third at the development of a spirit of renunciation, the 
fourth and the fifth at. impressing the soul, with reference to the 
lives of the Holy Ones, with the fact of its own divinity, and 
the last at the correction of the error of the body being taken for the 
man, as wall as at the subjugation of ' flesh.' Prayer, aa it ia understood 
in deistic theology, it will be seen, Is incapable of achieving any of the 
happy results which flow from the observance of the aftmfiyika. medi¬ 
tation ; for prayer is not connected with the goal in view by any such 
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thing as a chain of causes and effects which atone can ba relied upon 
for the realizations of our aspirations and hopes. In the subjoined 
table we give the analyses of modern prayer and s^ntHyUca, side by 
aide, for facility of comparison. 




T~ --- 

Jjnmtyika . 

Iteming for foEisiFHiiesa of gin a and 
othur Lmna fvemn anathw. 

1 

Ejt&rtinff oreself tn jiyoid atmiing, by 
rcportfmjsf for the iliftE already com- 

litj tted, ntjd by rvaMvijt'i rwt to 
L^USuriit othere in ttte future. 


2 

Itenuncifitjori of lilcos and dislikes, which 
i^j Uiy caufli' nf mental ■equiminniiy 
and lejdH to bilaefalneae at beirtff. 

Prjijse (if a wrathful craaLnr, jealCHia of 
tuu unity, by dOn who OCUl fluvur sa- 
pixv lu become his Gijofii, 

3 

Prpiae of TtetharnlcBms, wfcm have ut- 
taultd Ed per foot ion by Their own 
^Bertion. 


4 

Dcvution ti> one oarLkukr TirUkamkara 
whose biography i.=i to be taken b& 
furttLsUijff inspimtitm bo ene's own 
amt, the FNsrfecl fine having risen to 
the Hiatus of IH vinity from the or¬ 
dinary poaiuien of a mufti 1 eoul. 

* 

S 

CorrectlDfl; Lhe privwlvii L, i-rtat of the 
body bfJHfl: taken fur the man, and 
the con^ueet uf J He.ili.' 


A glance at the left-hand aide of the table suffices to demonstrate 
that the two chief characteristics of grayer are 2 

1 one's dependence upon another than one's own self, and 
£t the denial of soul's divinity, 

That there is nothing commendable, but everything objectionable, 
in these elements will, wo think, be quite plain Lo any one familiar 
with the nature of the soul and the effect of evil suggestion on its 
career 

Snfitfyikni on the other hand, is the very process which is 
directly connected with the end in view in a causal way, and is* for 
that reason, the true method of meditation. 

But there is every reason to suppose and none to oppose tho fact 
that the modern Conception of prayer d(m not coincide with that of 
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the undents, hut hus arisen, like all other errors of deiatic theology, 
from a misEntfirpretation of its Scriptures, except where they arc of 
too recent a date to he free from modern imperfections. For it ia im¬ 
possible bo believe that those very beings whose mythology shows them 
to liave been fully aware of the divinity of the soul could have been so 
inconsistent with themselves as to immediately preach that it was? 
not. 

Ag to the efficacy of prayer in those cases where the desired good 
is done by the soul itself, its why can bo easily understood if we recall 
to mind the fact that the Subjective Mind is amenable to the law of 
suggestion,* so that any suggestion which may find its way to the 
adytum of the inner divinity will be at once carried out by it 
in so far as it is physically possible to do so. Jesus points 
out the proper method of A praying/ when he says : ,L What things 
soever ye desire, when ye pray believe that ye receive them, and ye 

* Su^ifCsttaTi hflfl been defined by hypnotifild Ml the ftutinuatiem of ei belief or mr 
pulse into (he mind by any mu unis pln by words nr gesturea, LtsmuISyp by emphatic de- 
clirntion. Itie gtiggeHtfon may came from outside, as from a hypnotist, or ft may be 
wbmc is know 11 as which mauia a soggration by a person to bimji.jJf. 

Til* wotniiirful hLatrionie ability displayed by hypnotised subject in ptffuonaterl ELiKpent- 
ed characters has <rfteh boon remarked. But Lt ia Hot actirtg u pAfb It it much 
more than acting, for Lite subject believes himself to be I he mftLIll] personality HURTgeHt- 
eit. Ao for the efficacy uf Bii^ee^tion, the prindple is Unit the mind ib endowed with 
this power to act upon and Irtfltlunine matter, just bh ll ia liiibif to bt! induuiiced by 
matter. As Prof. William Jamisa shows i 11 mental states oLvaaion alio changes in the 
eiiliuM of the blood-VoiWClA, or alteration in ttu? heurtd>eatH r or proteases more subtle 
still, in glands and viricoFA. If there aril taken into account, ah wall an artR which 
TcilEow Bt pome remote period, herauBH the mental state wm onre there, it will N safe 
to lay dawn the general law that no mantel modlflcstioci ever occJjjb which is nut accom- 
panied or followed by a bodily dungs. M ' The Effect Of suggestion on the Hmjl is even 
more nmarkabtfl„ mere thought suffletog to produce Immediate depreEBnon of spirits 
and the like. The rule of ufliciHjy in then? rsaea ia that a ouggeetion that ia known by 
thi) subject in hie normal erudition tfl be absolutely fuiae will ftlwayM ftjcdbfi at least a 
mcnnurttary oppoaitinn, for sugifeathin works moaL eEfei;L[T r ely on linos ftf JeUut feudal- 
aflLt. Hut repetition ovorcomva till resistance*, ao that when the uubjectlve mind in 
confronted by two opposing suggestion* the stranger one must raoessflrily prevail. It 
ib a anrultary to this that suggestion becomes most effective whan the subject is induced 
Ui believe in its truth in hie normal qanditron, that La, on investigation , in the rational 
W^y, Hence the value of reasoned belffifia, that ia faith. 

W 
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shall have them " (Mark xi. 2i). His 'miracles' furnish Ample illustra¬ 
tion of his teaching:, He Invariably asked those who came to him to 
be cured of their ailments and deformities, if they believed ; and 
never failed to tell them, after the cure, that it was their own faith 
which had wrought the miracle. It ia recorded that when with his 
own people, in his own country, he could do no miracle, and marvelled 
because of their unbelief. Thus, if a mail has no faith- neither God 
nor man can do anything for him, 

Aa regards the prayer known as the Lord's, prayer, which wa$ 
taught by Jesus to his disc [plea, that has nothing in common with 
the idea of an appeal for help which has been found to be objection¬ 
able, being nothing other than a form of mental renunciation in reality. 
Its best interpretation is to be found in the works of Swann' Rama 
Tirtha from which we may quote the following 

" * Mon yh;UI no* live by bread alone,’ Look tiers t Jn tJie Lqrd r B prayer we 
say, ' Give ns this day our daily bread, 1 and here we f»y that nun uhuLL not live hy 
bread alone, Reramoile these statements ; o ndural; and them thoroughly. The mean¬ 
ing of that Lord's prayer, when it wes stated, r Give u& this day our dolly bread/ ifl 
not that you should be asking, the meaning of that ia not that you should b# craving, 
willing, and wishing; not at *JJ_ This k not the meaning. The meaning of that 
was that even a fang, an empe-ror, whn is in no danger of not having ru* dally bread, 
oven a prime who is sure that itw dilly bread In guaranteed to him, oven he late 
offer that prayer, if bo, evidently ‘Give us this day our daily bread/ doea not mean, 
that they should put themselves in the begging meed, they should unk far material 
prosperity i it doe.=i not moan that. That prayer means that everybody, Jet hint he a 
prince, a king, a monarch, anybody, he is to look upon nil thuee things around him, 
all ths weiitlh and plenty, all the richce, all the beautiful urn I attractive ubjaclu ns 
not his, hh nut belmgiiig tu him, a;-- Godk, God's ; not mine, not mine. Tbit does not 
mean bugging, blit that means reiKHincirtgj. Look here, ■ Give US this day our daily 
bread-' ThatdueH Hot mean begging lind Asking, but it means rather renounctng BUd 
givio-f u|,, giving up: renouncing unto God: that was the meaning of that. You know 
how unreason nbio it is on the part of a king to- offer that j.ruy'er, 1 Give US iJtla day, 
etc,,' if it be iak-n in. ita ordinary bonne. Haw unreasonable V It becomes renamabls- 
enough when the king, while ha is offering that prayer, puts himself in the mood 
where all the jowuis in hin house, the bouse itaeif, /all th*Be he retlOLmeeH, ae it were, 
he gives them up, as it were, he diu-liiims thl j m, fie breaks hia cunneetdona with 
them, bo to nay. and he sfcntta apart from them. He k the muck of monks* He 
■nays this is God's ; this table, everything lying upon the table ia Ilia i not mine ; l do not 
possess anything. * nything that comas ramos from my hetaved One, He nutUnati ft 
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Lfiat way. Add if you tsi* tbf meaning of 1 Give mu this day, etc./ ilk explained 
jiivit tLo-s- by Unci, Uk'H >'uU wiU ilf.ii i; MmsLscetil With " Man ahaJ] not iim by bread 
alone,' Then you u-ilJ [Lr.d IT (.VjlitfliitertE with Lt I otherttiae inctmaiETtent” 

i t fs H thus, obvious that to Lhe illumined sage prayer ia a mean¬ 
ing] e®s term. Who is there beside hia own Self to pray to 7 Whose 
help to ask ? Who can help thffl Lord of the Universe? Who but 
one's own Self could have helped one in one's troubles in the dream¬ 
land ? We have created our surroundings ourselves ; if they are 
not what they should be. we must change them ourselves. There is 
absolutely no good in weeping or wailing. Even when we say 
that God helps ua he only helps us from within. The help 
really comes from the soul itself though we erroneously ascribe it 
to an outside tlod. There is no without, so to apeak, to the 
BBlLauffidtnt soul, from where any help could come. We are the 
masters of our own destiny, however much we may he ignorant of our 
powers, Even the Hhal liberation will come through our own exer¬ 
tion though we might be now hoping to attain it through the grace 
of another. As Vivekansnda says, the soul is like a prisoner lying in 
a prison* barred and chained from within, waiting far the arrival of 
Lhe Liberator, We have caited him, begged him, prayed to him io 
come, and are anxiously awaiting’his arrival. With faith we are sitting 
down, full of eager expectation and belief When the time for redemp¬ 
tion comes, there is ft rap on the door. We open it and peep out j 
there is no one without. The rap is repeated ; but again there is no¬ 
body without, only our faith is now working with redoubled vigour 
from within. The prison door ia now open, but there is no redeemer 
without, for we have opened it ourselves E Thus, all search after the 
gods and goddesses brings us back to the point whence we had started, 
that is, to oners own Self, and man finds that 'the God whom he 
was searching in every little brook, in every temple, in little churches, 
in worse heavens, that God whom he was even imagining as sitting 
in heaven and ruling the World, is his own Self' 1 am He, and lie is 

Me 1 Verily, h< I am in the Father, and ye in me and 1 in you " (John 
xjv, 30). None but “lam" ia Lhe God, and this little bodily ‘ 1 ' is 
really only the cause of confusion I 
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41 1 heird « knock—* h*rd t bird, hard blow— 

On my dwr and cried I : ' Who H it t Ho [' 

[ wnfidjeriniK waited entranced, and to [ 

How «ft and sweet Love whispered low, 

‘ Tla Llbou tlu.1; knocked da you not know 1" 

Ancient evolutionists declare that the true secret of evolution lies 
in the inherent indi nation for the manifestation of perfection which is 
already within every being, and that this perfection is barred and the 
infinite tide behind i& struggling to express itself. In the child the 
man is concealed and suppressed. The moment the door is opened, 
Gutnishes the suppressed man. So in man there is the potential God, 
kept in by the bare and locks of ignorance. When the 1 KEY OF 
KNOWLEDGE ’ is applied to the locks, the bare and bolts fly hack, and 
Adam stands revealed in the full glory of 11 I AM,” the God, the 
Sat ChiT’ANANDA 3 
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YOGA 

11 Rcw-’h bwiI m jKrtjeritiiJly f>i vine? Tin? jjeal m tn manifest ihw Divinity ufitMn T 
by cwitwJllriE nature, Hfrriui and iEitarnal, Do this either by workj or ftTUlhfp, or 
pajichic Luntral, tir philosophy, by <m* f or mort, nr all of these, and be frea. Thii i* 
r-iit whofe at raLiijrKiri. Do<;trlft*H, nr dopHi, or ritilaLs, or books, or templM, or forma, 
am but. iMcmdijry details," - Ruja Vn.jtt by Vivokartanda. 

The foregoing treatment of the subject, it is to be hoped, has 
prepared the ground for further investigation i nto the nature of the 
methods that have been prescribed by different religious for the 
realization of the groat ideal of perfection and happiness. We have 
now arrived at a point in our investigation into the nature of the 
Sell when theoretical speculations must be replaced by practical 
achievements, when Self-realization must be brought within the 
domain of actual practical experience. We are now on the borders 
of Yoga which is the bridge between God and man. With its aid man 
can, not only catch glimpses of the blissful goal, but also cross the 
yawning abysm and enter the precincts of the heaven beyond in his 
own proper person. 

It is not our purpose here to enter into a detailed description of 
the numerous methods prescribed and the rules laid down for the 
initiation and guidance of the novice. We shall merely content our- 
selves with enquiring into the nature and practicability of the science, 
and with making brief, but general, observations on the subject, 
which are to ho understood as giving merely the moat rudimentary 
and elementary principles of the practical side of Yoga 

It has been shown in the preceding pages that the cause of 
unhappiness, bondage and misery of the soul is purely and simply 
ignorance. It was on account of ignorance that Adam, instead of ' walk¬ 
ing in the company of the Lund God in the Garden of Eden.' was turned 
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out of it, and it is due to ignorance that' heaven * has hitherto remained 
lost to us. It has iwen also seen that almost at! the Redeemers and 
Saviours of the race, who have appeared in various ages and countries, 
have pointed out the primary means of redemption to consist in the 
knowledge of the Self But this in true only in a general way, since it 
is one thing to know the truth and another to realize it ; for the very 
first requisite for realization is a firm, unshakable belief in the Truth. 
Ore must possess what Jesus would have called an unassailable, Cindy* 
ing I"ait]i i and the only test of faith is that one should not hesitate to 
risk one’s life on it. It is only so Jong as l'aith Hs.weak and the germ of 
doubt has not been annihilated that the pupil asks for leave to 1 bury 
the dead,' When the heart becomes saturated with belief in Truth, 
one would understand that no man ‘ having put his hand to the plough, 
and looking hack p (Luke tx, G2> is worthy of the kingdom of God, 
and would 'leave the dead to bury their dead' (Matt, viii, 22), without 
more ado. Who is there to be buried, the “T," or the body 7 The 
man indeed, the 1/ and the body is merely a carcass of dead 
matter, But the mi 1 never dies, nor does it ever need a burial. 
Hence, he who wishes to enter into Life must leave such things 
us the burial of corpses to those who are spiritually dead, though 
they might he living and moving about physically. 

Yoga aims at imparting the knowledge of Truth, and, at the 
same time, at building up an unchanging, undying faith in the heart. 
It means union, or the linking together of man to God, or, more 
correctly, disunion, or separation from the objects of the senses, that 
is, from the perishable phenomenal world (Mast Midler). It ia the 
science which leads the initiate by easy steps or gradations to the 
loftiest heights of Self-realization, till he atabd face to face with the 
Object of his search. This is the best proof he can have of the 
truth of the doctrine. But, unfortunately, it can be had only 
when the disciple baa crushed the thorny path and landed in safety 
lit. the goal, so that he has ultimately to depend on ids intellect till 
fiueh time as Omniscience shall arise in his soul. If lie has succeeded 
in grasping the truth, he will find his progress in Self-realization 
comparatively easy, and signs and omens and other occurrences of 
a ' mysterious nature will not be generally wanting to keep up hra 
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spihtH and cheer up his heart. There is no dark mysticism in this 
statement. r Jhc tJ Fall ” is due to ignorance, so the removal of 
ignorance must reinstate ns rn power, glory and joy. But the 
difficulty is that it is net easy to induce one to set one’s foot on the 
path, or to investigate the subject to .acquire the knowledge of the 
fielt Under the Influence of the suggestion of identity with the 
outer encasement of matter, the physical body, he who is the Wor¬ 
shipped of the Universe, in ihe purity of his nature, is acting as if 
he were a slave; the Master is doing the work of the euoNe in hie 
own house, and resents being told that he Ek the Waster 5 What is 
to be done to remove this fats! bondage ? 

Yoga teaches us that knowledge is the only means whereby 
the spell can be broken. Obviously, it is the state of one's* belief 
which has to be affected, so that one may be able to purge the mind 
of tho wrong impression of inferiority and ' duality** But belief can- 
not be changed except by reason, that is, knowledge Hence, it is 
clear that knowledge alone is the weapon which can attack wrong 
impressions and destroy false beliefs Let ub take a couple of practi¬ 
cal internees to illustrate the principle. Suppose a child sees a rope 
in a dark room, and fancies it to be a serpent, and ia afraid to go into 
that roouL How will you remove the erroneous impression of the 
child ? Will you not lift him up in your arms, and take him to the 
fancied serpent, and Jet him satisfy himself in every manner that his 
belief waa a mistaken one ? Suppose, again* that a man is hypnotic 
fid to believe that he ia haunted by a devil, and is consequently in a 
terrible plight, What will you do for him ? Will you not 1 wake * 
him up and let him see that th& devil. which was haunting him, was 
the merest, illusion ? 

The human race are similarly hypnotized into the belief that 
they are wretched ignorant beings, evil by nature and birth, and 
doomed to suffer ail sorts of rebuffs and disappointments at the bands 
of destiny and the forces of Nature, What is your duty here ? Will 
you mol; treat them as you have treated the two previous cases - 
Just wake them up, ho that they may sec for themselves that Lhe 
whole thing is a delusion. Like the child in the illustration, man 
believes that there is, in the chamber of his heart, the black serpent 
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of Evil, and is unhappy thereby. There is only one way of removing 
the wrong impression from his mind, and that is to convince h»m that 
there is no serpent* but God Himself in his heart. Your assuring 
him that his belief is wrone, on the authority of any or all of the 
Buddhas, Christs, Muhommads and others will be of no avail at all. 
You must remove all doubt from his mind, but t hat can be dons only 
when he has been led to think and experiment for himself, to hi* 
utter satisfaction, Say a ^wami Rama Tirtha . 

I'HtlUr sun should Bay to the madg&frS of Bombay. a% 3 revealed my warmth 
and lifftiL to the birch anti Cisdar trwftfc (rf the Himalayas, I will dot An H to 
ywj, you nnuet glow and flourish m my revel* Licma of Etmdncfi* and P™er to tbdH 
beautiful m&untainous giant*, the Bombay mangoes would be na more. Neither 
oould the lilies of the held Live W) the sun that theme Upon the g&rrien-applya, B&r could 
Shikaspcare, Newton arSpeiieer live upcm a rtveUPpn made to Buddha, Christ nr 
Muhammad. Sa have we Id solve rnr ciwn preblttoB and to begin Ifl £*a With fair own 
eye.-i. nthcr than to continue prtpmjr through the eyci^of our mrat venerable !>eeTt 
and the Bages of the past gone by.’ 1 

It is impossible to satisfy the child by quoting: authority. Per¬ 
fect conviction follows only a total annihiUtion of doubt, which 
necessitates an exhaustive investigation to one's own satisfaction. 
A child is liable to regard his most loving authority as capable of 
erring, so is man. As to the degree of perfection and permanency 
of faith and the value of auto-suggestion baaed on mental conviction, 
Hudson well says (The [jaw of Mental Medicine) :— 

,i „ . . . fojtJi is a& essential to MicCeSii .... by wfrntJfle methods an by tmy 
pther. But there are three advantage h in this record which are inti dent to wdentifle 
method*. TIh- ft rat is that th requisite faith can bo acquire*! by study and muunuif: 
tlra second is that the faith is perfect:, for the reaudn Umt ft in acquired through 
knowledge and confirmed by reasem ; end the third is that ft*faith thus acquired 
and sanetijQrtert becomes at once a permanent pWBUacm, because than can arise nn 
adverse auto-f^gortfcrns from the objective mind to weaken its putency, * * 11 

Hence it ia that, PUfig»sti»nu which ore bused up* (scientific truths, ottwr thing* being 
equal, are necewarily the moat potent in their Influence aod permanent in their 
siTecd ." 

Yoga inaiata on each man working out his salvation himself. 
Every one according to this system has to stand on his own legs; none 
may claim support from his neighbour if one person out of half 
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n dozen is de mesmerised, it is not of any value to others who do not 
undergo the ' unwinding r process themselves Each one must dis¬ 
cover and apply the KEY OF KNOWLEDGE to his own heart where 
the serpent of darkness is supposed to be in hiding. You must remove 
your own doubts, one by one, for no one but you yourself know what 
your doubta sire, This is the very first principle. It will, in due 
course of time, bring its rewards which is self-reliance. Its develop¬ 
ment is the first sign of success. 'Hie wonderful success of the man 

of science is due to his self-reliance, 

The next essentia! is meditation, without which no knowledge is 
possible, One m^y believe the conclusions arrived at by others to ho 
correct,, hut this is merely a second-hand method Unless we have 
thought over the point for ourselvea, we can never be certain ol the 
result, and the germ of doubt cannot be said to have been killed* The 
only way of effectively destroying doubt is to revolve the thing to tv- 
meditated upon, in all its bearings in the mind, that is, to dissect it, to 
analyze it, to cut ir t.u pieces, and to pry into it from all possible 
points of view. When an opinion is formed as the result of the for¬ 
going processes, it will never admit of doubt. The difference between 
a conclusion arrived at after proper investigation and one heard from 
another is precisely that between a house founded on reck and one 
built on sand. Meditation is the process of classification and general¬ 
ization of facts into principles, and it is obvious that no sound ground 
mg of knowledge can be possible without it. Hut meditation depends 
on concentration, which is the real secret ol success, 

Concentration means the focussing of force on a point, theuiobiliza 
tion of the army on the frontier of th& territory Lo be attacked. If 
wc wish to make a conquest of Russia, we must bring our forces to 
bear against heron a point. It will not do to send a million soldi ere 
lo St. Petersburg^, individually and one alter another; for it will 
require only a handful of the Russians to kill each individual stniggler 
as he emerges on the scene. A handful of soldiers properly_ handled 
will achieve groat victories, but their energies must not be dissipated 
in all directions. Says a thoughtful writer : 

m How Mi all thL: knowledge In thi world bean puittcd but by cwoentr^nnr. nf 
tbe power* of mind y Nature ia reedy to give uf> Mr aemstoif we only know how to 
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knock, to give her lie neceasaty blow, rtlld the Ktroogth arwi the force of tie blew tout 
riroujrh conranl-ratim. There in no limit to Ehe power ti( the human mind. Tic more 

rwwilral-eir it lg, the mm* power ip blftfllght to b«r on one point, and that in tie 
srari't, p '—ViveksnAnda. 


Tlie question now arises, how to concentrate one's mind ? A 
number of methods have been suggested for this purpose which 
llindulam deals with under four heads, namely, Hatha Yogo, Bhakti 
< oga, Raja Yoga and JfiUjia Yoga. These are prescribed according to the 
capacity and qualifications of the aspirant. Hatha Yoga aims at 
producing the desired attitude of concentration by controlling the 
physical body, and at purifying and uplifting the mind by restraining 
Hie senses. Its severe practices are said to prepare the Yogi for 
the higher methods of Raja Yoga Bhakti Yoga is the path of 
Love of the Divine, through which man becomes merged in the 
beatific state of a vision divine in his own soul. ’ He thus 
discovers the rest Hide of Life, and reaches the same point of 
in difference to the objects of the tenses as does the follower on the 
path of Hatha Yoga. Then comes Raja Yoga, the science of God- 
realization by the control of the mind itself. The most important one 
H'fall these methods, however, ia what is known as JfiAna Yoga, 
that is, Die Pathol union through knowledge, which deals with the 
great questions regarding Life and the nature of things. It is the 
science of the .Real, which, by showing the hollow nature of the 
objects of the senses, enables one to renounce them with ease. 

Of these four systems the aspirant may select the one which is 
must suited to hta inclination and surrunndings, However, it is Jhdn* 
Yoga which is recommended as the true path . for knowledge alone can 
destroy the germ of doubt and engender overwhelming faith in the 
heart. In a genera! sort of way it ha, been said that the edu J*I 
vinous will find the JiUraa and the Raja Yoga paths more suitable to 
their needs than the other two. The ignorant and the less educated 
pebple, who cannot find time enough for the severe austerities of 
Idatha Yoga, on the one hand, and w hose pursuits in life, leave them 
with but little inclination and time to proceed along the paths of the 
,1 rifLua, or the Bhakti Yoga, on the other, will find the path of Raja 
Yoga, the best means of progressing towards the goal. Bhakti Yoga 
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is the most suitable method for the average men and women of the 
world ; while all the reet who are inclined that way and who can 
afford to bear and undergo the austerities and hard practices of 
Hatha Yoga may proceed dong that road. 

.Such is the general scheme of the process of realization to be 
gathered from the Hindu Scriptures. This fourfold classification, 
however, lacks scientific validity and is quite artificial, not. with¬ 
standing that it seems at first sight Lo provide a path to suit every 
temperament. For the truly scientific method of salvation, like all 
other scientific methods, can be but one, irrespective of the question 
whether it suit the fancy of all men or not? Certainly, no good 
can come of our abandoning the scientific path to suit different 
temperament a. for while all endeavours to humour individual idiosyn¬ 
crasies are bound to fail Lcj develop second-rate talent, or capacity, 
on the one hand, the validity of the means employed is also vitiated 
at once by a compromising spirit, on the other. We do not allow the 
soldier to select for himself whether he would undergo the necessary 
drill or not. He has got tq do so if he wishes to join the army l The 
same is the case with the training of the will for spiritual progress. 

Factitious as the above classification of the subject-matter hag 
been seen to be, it is nevertheless one which ia eminently useful for 
uur requirements, since it furn]shea a fairly suitable basis for the 
comparative study of; the principles underlying the methods of 
self-realization laid down in different religions. We shall, therefore, 
adhere to it an far as possible for the purposes of the present inves- 
tigation,, 

To proceed with t he subject, the object of concentration differs 
in the four systems. Thv Jfitini Che who follows JMna Yoga) has 
the wlf directly as the object, of his concentration. The follower 
of Itaja Yoga aims at the attainment of ' San$dki '—a state in which 
the purity of the mind enables the soul to acquire perfect jfldtit i, and 
to enjoy the bliss of being, arising from the expulsion of all elements 
of desire from its consciousness. The &Acr-fcfci. h ef intense, undivided, 
impassioned Jove of the Teacher {Godl constitutes his concentration;* 

* u Love eoncf-ntrste,]! nil tht powers ui the will without effort, as whan & mail 
IilLI.i in love with ft woman (.Inupirrtl TeUt?) by Vlvifkacandai. 
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and the physical austerities of the Hatha-YogE, practised with a 
view to curb down £he desiring 1 manax {mind?,, are sufficient concentra¬ 
tion fbrhim, But all this diversity of method also is merely one of form, 
the real object of spiritual concentration throughout being one and 
the same, namely, the realisation of one’s identity or ' sameness' 
with God, in other words, the establishing of the individual soul in 
the state of Sat-Chit-Ananda’ship, 

Many people find it difficult to concentrate their mind on 
religious subjects, and, on that account, are inclined to find 
fault with ft. The fault, however, does not lie with the mind, 
but with the association of ideas which we form For our- 
selves. For concentration is not opposed to the nature of the 
mind which entertains but one idea at a time. The difficulty which 
novices experience la, thus, due, not to the Jack of the power of 
concentration tn the mind, hut to the lack of suitable associations, 
it is the association of ideas which determines the point of concentra¬ 
tion. that is to say, the point on which the mind is generally concentrat¬ 
ed, or on which it can be fixed with ease. A tradesman, for instance, 
finds his mind as a rule absorbed in matters pert aining to his particular 
trade, and experiences no difficulty in concentrating it on the details 
of h fa business, yet the same tradesman dona not, generally and with¬ 
out special causes, find it easy to apply it to the business of another, 
and will find it difficult to make it interested even in his own if the 
more immediate personal interests be centred elsewhere, j.p., if he 
happen to fall in love. In the last mentioned case, his mind will refuse 
ta linger on the detail of his business, and will run away towards 
the min e absorbing love affair. Nor does he need any instruction* in 
the art of concentration, which comes spontaneously with love. It is 
clear from this that the subject' on which the mind dwells the longest 
is necessarily the one which excites the liveliest interest, for the 
time being ; in other words, the subject of concentration is determined 
by the moat paramount inclinations, emotions, and passions in overy 
individual cage. And. since our inclinations, emotions and passions 
depend, to a great extent on Lhe association of ideas, it follows that 
change of association is all that is required to interest the mind in 
any particular subject. Those who wish to develop the power of 


concentration On any particular nubject should, there fore, change 
their old modes of thought, and cultivate Suitable associations for the 
new subject Therefore, the company of swamix, devotees and others, 
who have renounced the world for God-realization, is about the beat 
means of turning the mind Godward. The same result can be achiev¬ 
ed, though with greater labour, by a constant perusal of books which 
deal with matters pertaining to God - realization. 

Another thing to hear in mind is that the subject, of concentration 
is neither the name, nor the form, nor the size of a thing, bnL its 
significance, or purport. The mind cannot, for long, be cqpcentratifd 
on a subject the paucity of whose detail renders it unworthy of con¬ 
templation, A chess-player, for example, will soon get tired of look¬ 
ing merely at the chess-board and ‘men/ but will goon playing 
the game, unmindful of time and must other things, without finding 
his interest flagging. In this lies one of the chief objections to idola¬ 
try, If the subject for concentration be only the name and form 
of the devotee's idol, obviously there is nothing of much value to be 
obtained by such devotion ; for the mind having speedily mastered the 
few physical details thus presented to It for concentration of thought, 
gradually loses all interest in the idol and wanders away from it, 
Few, however, are degenerate enough to worship the blocks of stone 
in temples or pagodas. What is actually worshipped in most cases 
is th« Paramttfman —whether the devotee has a true conception of 
Divinity or not, is a different matter -whose symbol the image in 
atone becomes on consecration, It follows from this that the subject 
which presents the greatest variety of detail ia the one on which 
mind can be concentrated without ennui, Hence, the Self or Soul, 
as the repository of an infinity of divine attributes is the only subject 
in which mind can find food for meditation and entertainment enough 
for eli eternity. 

The value of concentration hag been recognised by all the foun¬ 
ders o I the religions of the world who have recommended different 
methods of Yoga, according to their lights. Muhammad pointed out 
the path of Hcsignation 71 to the will of Allah aa the means of getting 

* KK-aEgnattah fw the wEll of Ciod mctirw a complete efr&cemonl of the personal 
will- Thu hhakta Ishs ears and eyeu only for l b* Lottl; hu readily and CilK^rfully 
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into Heaven ; Jesus preached Faith Know led ge t and Renunciation 
for bringing the Kingdom oi* Heaven into manifestation ; other 
saviours and augea have laid down, mom or Isas, the same rules. 
In each and every instance Btreaa is laid, directly or by necessary 
implication, on mental concentration, which religion does not hesitate 
to describe as the key-note of Success 

The object of concentration should he., firstly, the denial of 
duality, which means a denial of the imaginary unbridgeable gulf, set 
up by modern theology between God and man, that ii, of the suppos¬ 
ed, eternal, unqualified inferiority of man and of his inability to attain 
to Cedhood T and, secondly, the positive assertion of the Divinity of 
the $elf. This should be the real uim and object of concentration. 
Whenever we can find time for it-and the oftener we do it the 
better—we should settle down to concentrate on these points, and, if 
we have faith in the teaching, we would very soon begin to feel that 
we are on the right path. A few moments'concent ration, with faith, 
is all that is needed to show one that one's labour has not been in vain. 
It is the beat proof that one can ask for, or that can be furnished by 
any system. As we persevere in concentration we shall realize th&L 
what Wo have considered happiness hitherto is a condition foreign to 
the very notion of bliss. The modern man looks upon the Vogi as an 
idle fanatic of chimerical dreams, but that is because he has no true 


otkiyjj all divine commanrlji, however strongly opposed Ed Jur own peratwlMi interests, 
StmurthEnir like the Kpirit of Abraham who is said to have gat rundy to Raqriftee hie 
Ban, at the command o£ Jehovah, ia required far resignation. There must he Eh> 
RTUmbliniJ: or murmuring against tSie harflhnan of fat#, or the injustice af the com¬ 
mandment. The id-mi devotee- does hot enquire into the neastm why, but eheerfaiiy, 
ffven blindly, obtyt ail bjunctram, believing Unit hu wilt thereby roach Wh goal, 
Emlirtn *lno declared: "Flee unto Him (the Self) for tholtef with alt thy twlhg; by 
Hii grace iahal t thou obtain, aupremo pa&pa, the merluMuf dwelling place'■ iBLuigiivad 
Cinn, *viii. Hi). Hie dewateeH hold that wbon the flmiL gives u,p fualf-lnbareet, suhdoeg 
seLf-COIKOil, crushes nut all notions of ttalfdmporranw, and leara mit K as it were, from 
itH ttoftrt, the very idea of egotism, then the burden of eatvALLoji beooLoea i he burden 
of the Self, and, like Lite mOtlier ever wntehJUl aver tho child that jh completely 
redgned in her arms, he loaka uj.w& it an hia duty co do everything for the man 
who thus surrenders tadmuetf to Ida God, Both ia the proper attitude of mfignitioti, 
whfch, in its true import, simply means Lofty devotion to the great apiritlild IdiMsJ. 
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notion of what happiness implies. Just think over what it means. 
What is happiness ? Whether accumulating wealth * surrounding 
one's self with all uort-s of furniture and nick-nacks, eating 1 dinners,, 
holding interviews, forming courts and besoming courtiers, fighting 
law suits, engaging in warfare and shedding the blood of one another, 
giving oneself airs of importance, belittling othora Josing one's self, 
composure in the vindication of real or supposed grievances, com 
fltantly seeking but. never finding happiness in the infatuations of the 
world, and finally drowning the senses in sheer desperation in tempo¬ 
rary artificial stimulation, and looking for consolation in each other's 
impotent sympathy,- whether all or any of these constitute happiness, 
or do breaking through the fellers of conventionality, rising above 
the feeling of impotent helplessness, securing freedom from mundane 
anxieties and cares, living at peace with each and evet-y and all 
manifestations of life, radiating good-will and Love ait round, unres¬ 
trained, free, enjoying nature's highest gift, that is t Life, here and 
now, being master of death* disease and destiny ? Need we repeat which 
of these opposite seta of circumstances is to be considered happy ? 

Taking an Indian ascetic: as an embodiment of idleness, an 
advocate of modern civilisation once demanded of Swami Rama Tjrtha 
when he was visiting America : 

14 Why do v Hil > import yniir Arintii: laairueaa to America i tin out. IJn noitnn 
good.”* 

-_- —-T”-—- . 

* Aster me Lmafc principle of ■' tinin^ ^oort of which our brathtnn in tiu, Wtat 
Mite m much to P ifcia «tfiaiiflted with holping tin- needy, aiding the injured and 
protecting the uncJefendtSit till such time ae they can raisin etsvngth, fir stand upon 
their own Ugii, to enter into the deadly straggle for axis tonne, which is charp,et*r- 
iBtic of the purely animal nidiis of life. Ttyu features si once* --llI in hold relief 

liefnro nt. iii the most flattering picture of this humane work of philanthropy, and 
thfise are : 

1. Ltis irability u£ the poor te participate in thu work, and 

£, Lho iempnru ty nature at the relief JUfforded. 

Now, &l. to tine first of then*, it i*> ntovjoyn that dim without lime nr money cao- 
not Indulge in it to any grdbl extent, HO that those who have to earn their livelihood 
My daily Sal our are cHxitm-d, by no fault of theirs, from rartiicipnlirig afipn&ihJiJdy 
iii Iho doing of good i and, OH VbigardB the second, it is obvlnlia Llu*l i.hi- aim (a net 
to put the object of phclnnthrupy il kd?flther ahovo wnnl, hut, at heat, Ln point mjt 
the way whereto he niycht earn a living. Besides, the good that .might result from 
-HLii-h mete nf plDianthrnpy is (Kjnflned to the material aide of life, Tho pbilanthropdHt 
i:>. iManahli! 1 of finding ii cute fur tine menial aHments ^<nd fcpjriluat dif^rdeni uf 
the sou] as is the doctor or the musicum. It is reiitfircn and religion mlono wtuch Can 
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The StiJami replied 

Ah to doing: good, in net tbnl. profuusJon already uhukefuL, over-crowded t 
Leave me atone, I and my Rama iCqdi. I<g^ii6u did you :-jiy ? Oriental IntinediH ' 
Why, what ia jaaior.nH " Is it not laziness! to keep floundering in ttie quagmire of 
conventinruility and lot omssalJ! flow dawn ths current of custom or fashion, and 3 inb 
lik« a dead weight in the W*j]J ef appearance* and lift CMJffht in the pond of possession 
and upend the time, whiuh should he God's, in making gaid and rail it doing good - 
Is it ME ladnefta to practically let others live yuur life -and have no freedom in dreaa, 
eating, WHiking. sleeping, laughing and wteptrig, not to .miy anything of talking 7 
I.H it not tafrwK to lone your Godhead ? What for ia this hurry and worry, this break- 
imek. hjt hute and feverish rush 7 To accumulate ft3migh.r.y dollars like others, and 
whftt then 7 To cn joy as othflM ? No. there G no enjoyment in thinning: after enjoy- 
rrienr, 0 d»r dupes uf opimesu, why juratpemu your enjoyment ? Why don’t you 
hH down here, Ln this Natural Garden, ft*l the banks of this beautiful mountain airsaiii, 
and enjoy the company of your real blood relations-fMe air, silvery light, playful 
water, and green earth—Telitto&B of which your blood in really formed 7 Hide 
hound iu caste *ro the eiviliac-d nation?. They separate tiiemselvetl from fellow- 
being* usd exile themselves iron* free open nature and fn^h, fragrant nature! life 
into clone cl rawing room a.—dena and dungeons. They honish themselves from the 
Wide world, excommunicate thCJiv.v I v L 'u from all cranium p ostracize themselves from 
plunUi and animals. By arrogating to themselves Liu* aira of superiority, prestige, 
fcapectabiLlty, tumour, they cut themselves Enlu irolated steguutian. Have mercy, 
my frfehda, have mercy «1 yourselves, Tha wealth swept out of the posaeHaion a f xt» 
mure needy and added to your property by Organized craft will enable you simply bo 
l»YV sickening dinners of hotels and Laverns, find furnish you with pallid Boqnt«?lin<He 
ami conventional Ionics, will imprison you in boxes called rooms, choked with the atink of 
artificiality, will keep you all tins time in the m^pun of mind excited by all aorta of 
unnatural stimulants, physical and mental. Why all «jth fuaa for mere 7 

In the name qf such supported plnaune* lose not your hold qn the real joy. No rieed 
of heating sbtiUl tire Ijyah ; come, enjoy the Now and Hero. Came, lie with mo on 
the grass," 


rcnd doea help suffering humanity in the L^t-mimed kinds of disorders, and whatever 
sympathy, [x-.nw, or cheerfulness philantiirnpr La able lo evoke, ur inspire in the 
patient, h due lo the Ktrtig-lui.r riotLuna of raLLgiop which the mind of theohiluithra- 
pi£JtTT_,iehtlKi impressed with, Hence, philanthropy an an ideal ia neither open to 
n]] ™ k *> nW productive of pernmnwit #bdd. Kill the element of rnUgion to which 
z™ m.wBdflfld, and philanthropy will sacnJim; herralf over its funeral nyro. She exdata 
by roltgban, and fnv religion, Hut Abe is Utterly iticapaljli' Ijf iakinjr tile place of rollfcLon 
which Bapiroa to make men not fit OEHUgh to enter into the deadly Htrifv of oxintunce, 
to kill out ttJl their unfit lireLbren, hut to roiiso them all, the fit and rbu unfit alilte t a 
tbs supn'iti' 1 iiatui uf Ciodhoud, Hetice. howfvor comra en d Ji b I c phjlnnthtopV bo in 

itoelf, and it ia certainly nobis work—it is confined to a narrower sphere of iictivitv 
Slid usefuJneso than roHeion iu Stu purest furm, Tbue h while a lift- devoted to rolitrkw 
wasnnly combthes philanthropic activity in mil Its phase*, phjluntlwepy might not 
always be haued on the sound principles of religious pictu and virtue. 
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Haw well does the Yogi poet am k : — 

The rticKm u? up : tFnuy bt>e bhe moon, 

1 tlririk Thine 'eyefcmrw 'a- Lf^ht- 
Hig f&sr they hold, full crowdecl fjootl. 

I watih and watch Theti, source of Light- 
Nn,y, call no womens, doctore, none, 

For me my pain is a]] ddfrhL 
Adieu, ye cEtiuenfi, cities (food-bye I 
Oh, welcome, titag, ethereal height* ] 

f 

Jl Q Fashion iuiJ custewn. virtue and vice, 
i3 I .awe, convention. jjuaL-e and fight, 
f> Friends Lind frxifi, relftliariH. ties, 
J:\flsewHon, rmf'iii™, wrong njjd rF^hl, 
floort-byo, 0 Time and space;, prwd-bye i 
tifjod-hye, (> world, arid Day Find IVjght‘ 
My love ia flnwora. munic, light. 

My l«ve is day, rriy love ih JiLffhil, 
i"Jisso]vc , d in rne all dark and bright. 

Oh, what :i poaoe and joy 1 

tjh leave me alffn.*, rny bve and I, 

OmxI-Hye, wild-bye, good-bye."—Raima. 


§Uch is the good-bye of the Yogi when he renounces the false 
world to be absorbed in the Real, It is the music of the soul which 
hris realized the illusoi-y nature of thit; world of births and deaths, and 
caught a glimpse of the happy home beyond the Vale uf Tears, 

IJobed in the beautiful white trousseau of spirituality, veiled in 
Lhe halo of virgin purity, blushing with the hope of the realization 
of the sweetest of expectations of a maiden passion, forgetting the 
father, the mother, the brother, the sister, and other distracting ties 
of I he world, having turned her hack on the toys and things and other 
attractions r>[ childhood a state, immersed ^TopiArci-Eiko in the sweet 
meditation at the Cow-herd V all-absorbing love, with the bouquet 
of the orange blossoms of pure thoughts in one hand, and the lamp 
of jaaim i true wisdom h ever trimmed and ready to guide her steps 
toward?i the Bridegroom, the moment he comes, in the other, the 
Houl of the Yogi prepares herself for her union with the Lord. She 

* KrLdhnft or Chrintca. 

10 
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has'no four, no uneasiness, no doubt about hia coming ; end the 
lamp is kept constantly burning, lest be turn away on seeing the brid¬ 
al chamber plunged in darkness. The idea of the wastage of oil is 
foreign to the notion of love. Rotter that all the oil m the world 
be consumed, in waiting and watching for the Lord, than that there 
should be the least disappointment in Love, The Bridegroom wants 
only undivided love ; he is highly jealous In his love affairs, and 
does not allow idols of cupidity and attachment to prevail against 
him. At the faintest idea of calcuhiring commetpalism he turns 
his back on the bridal chamber, Jf the bride fears the loss uf oil, 
or allows her laziness to have the better of her love, the Bridegroom 
also fears the contamination of such a bride, " Therefore, take ye 
heed, watch and pray : for ye know not when the time Eg " (Mark, 
xiii. S3). Such b the beautiful lesson to be learnt from the parable 
of ten maidens propounded by Jesus (Matthew, xxv. 1 — 12 ). 

If you want Teal happiness, it will come to you by the right use 
of concentration aid tie. So long as you do not give up your false 
ideals of bustling worldly life, you stand in your own way and debar 
yourself from true joy. When rightly understood, the inner forces 
of life can be rendered of valuable assistance for the uplifting of 
each other, and even modern civilization utilized m a means of 
further progress, If we only direct its future evolution on tines 
which are compatible with the spiritual requirements of the real Man. 

We do not decry civilization at all eo far as its own sphere of 
action is concerned. It has its good points, and hip gone a long 
way to improve the condition of the masse* in certain particulars. 
Rut we must not lose sight of the distinction between racial and indi¬ 
vidual interests nor confound salvation with rail ways and telegraphs, 
nr even with sanitation and hygiene. The ' fall r has Lo be revetted by 
each and every one of u r Individually : racial civilization cannot aid 
us much in this direction. Civilization will not take any nation into 
paradise in a body ; for its doors are opened only for individuals, not 
for races. All our boasted railways, telegraphs, appliances and 
inventions, which constitute our civilization, or. at least, .1 major 
portion of it ft re merely for national aggrandizement ; to the indivi¬ 
dual they cannot bo said to have brought anything like unalloyed 
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happiness. And if we add to these considerations the long list of 
those unfortunate beings who have fallen victim to the march 
of civilization, and of those who have been crushed under the 
wheels of the Juggernaut ear of science and culture, we shall learn 
to estimate modern progress at its true worth. 

There is no doubt, however, that civilization can be made to 
uplift both the individuals and masses h and to benefit large bodies 
of men collectively. The idea of collective worship explains how 
this is possible ; for the power of concentration increases with the 
increase in the number of persons of one mind. Public worship 
owes its origin to this idea of collective concentration. A simple 
illustration of the power of collective concentration is to be found in 
the phenomenon of table-rapping. In explaining this kind of pheno^ 
rnena. Swami Kama Tirtha observes 


H " Rumn k-lts you that what yuUT Scriptures tSfly about the becoming 

viEstf^ie- Hi the i-M’CLiiii'-'NS of F(tfAn wremnntdH it indeed literally tree. Hut that 
.limply ptuvea tbs power of eniHwthre concentration. The latest reuparctwEi of 
psychology slmw that ll» eff«t of eoiwnilraiinn JncreaatS, na the spue re of the 
number »f one-raindetf people present on the nccHaioft. That is the vErLuc of pfUnwifft*• 
Now, if Ram a flJrvnet can materialize auy idea he pJeaeca, how much mere could the 
hiitulrods and cboueanda tif people of one mind, chanting tin? H&mo hymn, thinking 
thu Mime form, help rnateriaUslnff it ?" 

The reason why our collective worship is incapable of achieving 
any great results nowadays, is to he found in the fact, that people 
arc lacking in the power of concentration. Of the scores of persons 
who generally pray in mosques, or unite m worship in churchr®, no 
two individuals can be said to have their minds concentrated on the 
same idea. 

Is it not the want of faith in religion and a little too much interest 
in the mundane things which is the cause of evil amongst us? So long as 
we suffer ourselves to drill away from the truth, it is the merest mock¬ 
ery to attend the church. When we go to worship God, let it be with 
the purest heart and with undivided attention. It is worth while to 
understand the reason why temples and churches and other kinds of 
places of worship came into existence. The following from ' 1 he Baja 
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Yoga 1 wil] bo found to contain a fairly accurate explanation of the 
matter 

-*ThcB« of you-who can afford it will do be f ter io have u rwHti for IbiR lVo^s> 
practice flbna I do not Rleep in Jnoflm, it must lie kept bo\y : yml must rtOt enter 
(.lie ruom until you have bathed, and ate perfectly eU'au In body Mid mind- Mace 
finwerss ifl that roo)13 fllwaya; thuy Are (Jie broit aurroundin^ for a yq&pl slaO pictures 
that are plea^ng. Burn incenae morning and even ini'., llnve no quflrTellinp;, or an^er, 
or unholy though Li in that room, H )nly allow LtiosO persons to enter who sin? ot the 
Linine thought As. you. Then by and by there will be Ml tttiUMphere of holineas in thitl 
room, and when you are miserable, EOlTOWfal, doubtful, or your mind disturbed, tho 
VfkV y f act 0 f entering 1 that room will make you erilmor. Thrs wwy the irlea of Hie 1 temple 
and the churrh. . . . The idea ia that, by keeping holy iribrHtilJTIf* there the pllioe bixennea 
and rumeiua illwminOtl,' 1 

V/e may now proceed to a consideration of the principle of non- 
utLtachment to the fruits of action. Here, again, the object is to rid 
the soul of its worldly desires. Work we all most perform to avoid 
rd.afnation, but it 33 essential that we should not make our happiness 
dependent on its result. The significance of work, in religion, is very 
different from what we ordinarily understand by the word. By work* 
in ita religious sense, is not meant the plodding drudgery of the toiler 
after riches, nor the performanceof labour, whether mental dr physical, 
for the i&ke of gain, ' r Work in Vedanta, ” says Swami Rama Tlrtha, 
"always means harmonious vibrations with the Real Self and attune- 
ment with the Universe. This unselfish union with the One Reality 
which is the only real work, is often times labelied and branded as no 
work, or idleness. 1 f Spiritual 'work/ certainly t does not mean labour 
for some worldly ^ain. The real significance of work in religion is the 

contemplation of one's own pure Atman l 

[t ia only a Labourer who works for gain to satisfy his vulgar 
cravings. The Master never labours for worldly gain; his enjoyment 
of his true Self is sufficient return for hi in. The object of work is the 
renunciation of desires, since they keep us entangled in delusion. 
Desire is a confession of being wanting in lulnesa, and by force of the 
law, 4 as you think, so you become/ materialises the condition of 
■ieftdency In physical terms. The Whole cannot have a desire in him. 
The natural perfection of the soul remains hidden only so long aa we 
do not renounce attachment to the fruit of action. When we come 
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round to take the right view, we shall look upon worldly attachments 
as love of the fair but false objects in dresms, The love of the false 
ores is bound to be productive of Buffering and sorrow. Knowing thi&, 
should we fall in love with them ? This is the secret. Work done 
impersonally is of the highest merit. The moment we stake our happi¬ 
ness on the result of the work in band, mind loses its tranquillity t 
and intelloot its foresight. This is an old principle, and is well brought 
out in one of Lyttords interesting novels. So long ns Zanoni looked on 
the World as a mere spectator, he could read the destinies of the race, 
and shape the events to his liking; but the moment he fell in love with 
the fair but frail and doubting Viola, he came down to her Level, lost 
his command over the Powers and Elements, and was unable to keep 
the hideous monster, the Dweller tm Lhe Threshold, from obtruding 
Itself on his thoughts. 

In practice, the principle of non-attachment to the fruit of action 
must signify the curbing of passions and desires, if it ia not to become 
a license for free indulgence of the senses, in Lhe name el duty and 
i iharma. For, individual motives being the main spring of all human 
activity, it ia idie to talk of non-attachment to the fruit of action where 
evil action itself is not abandoned altogether, At a matter of fact, no 
man ever performs what ha is net interested in doing in some sort -of 
way, so Lhat the continuance of evil actions musL be ultimately trace- 
able to individual interest and desires. Besides this, it is also incumbent 
on the soul, at a certain stage of its spiritual progress, to rise above 
the sense of worldly duty, to attain to the highest good. The 
aspirant cannot then, afford to return to the world oven to bury a dead 
parent (Cf. Matt. viii. 221, notwithstanding that the sense of worldly 
duty unmistakably points that way. It ia, thus, the curbing of 
passions and desires which ia intended by Lhe doctrine, nut their 
free indulgence in Lhe guise of religion. 

In dealing with this subject, it ia worth while to under 
Bland the truth about sensual enjoyment, „ The question is; 
is the sense of enjoyment in the objects or in the mind ? 
In different words, ia the sensation of pleasure or pain one ex¬ 
periences in connection with sense^objccta in the mind, or outside 
it 7 
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Now, if pleasure and pain, were the property of objects, it is 
obvious that every one would be affected by them in one and the 
same manner; but it is well-known that all persons are not affected 
by the same object alike. Thu most delicious food t&atea insipid on 
a full stomach, and bitter and repugnant in disease; while hunger 
acts as a sauce to an indifferently cooked dish. ‘Tastes differ/ is a 
very old saying, but its validity is not impaired by its age. If ' taste 1 
really resided in food, there would be no differences m its enjoyment 
among men. Rut, since all persons do not enjoy the same dish 
in the same way, it follows that ' taste' is not in the food, but 
in the attitude or inclination of the mind towards it. The same 
considerations apply to the re main ins? senses Out of the one and 
the same object different persons derive different experiences of 
pleasure and pain. One man esteems a beautiful woman with the 
reverent love of a dutiful son, another looks upon her as a daughter, 
h third loves her as big wife, while a fourth, fascinated by her 
charms, entertains thoughts of lust for her. Obviously, then, the 
pleasure each of them derives from her person is different from that 
of the others, and yet the object is one and the same. Again, all the 
pleomre one derives from her changes into disgust if she happen to 
display nasty temper, or become unchaste. Sometimes in dreama 
one experiences such pi ensures that the genst? of enjoyment lingers 
behind a long time even in ihc waking state, The Fogi, therefore, 
holds that pleasure and pain are not in the objects of the senses, but 
in the mind. 1 and are determined by the attitude which it assumes 
towards them Knowing this, he discards the pursuit of the plea¬ 
sures of the world, mid becomes absorbed in enjoying the enjoyments 
of the source of joy itself. 

It is now easy Lo understand the sense of the saying, " Every¬ 
one that hath forsaken houses, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or 
mother, or wife, or children, or lands, for my name's sake, shall 
receive an hundredfold, and shall inherit everlasting life’' : Mott, 
xix. 29) It simply means that by giving up the pleasures of the 

* W» an not tn be taken an denying certain physical pnjjwrli&a and chtimkal 
action te material thirty J what in meant ia the «Jmial uf lh« Attribution of pleMUFO 
and pain aa apperuitiijig ia them roduperderttly of the mind which ia affected by them, 
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senses and the ties with which we are bound to the world for the 
sake of the soul (Jesus—the ideal or the soul), we become heir to the 
hundredfold joy of Self-realization, and come into life eternal. 

The Yogi understands the nature of happiness, and knows it to 
be very different from the pleasures of the senses. He bves only the 
thrill of delight characteristic of Wholeness and Perfection. In the 
conscious enjoy men L of real joy he finds it difficult, as it were, to keep 
back the words, <+ happy, happy; 1 am happy/' which constantly 
rise to his lips ! No royalty under the arm can lay claim to any such 
experience. The world reads, H Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs 
is the Kingdom of Heaven 1 (Matt, v, 33), but it is the Yogi 
who realises it Men only vaguely talk of God, but the Yogi knows 
himself to he the onjoyer of the divine status, and feels hia own 
heart-beating in harmony with the ' Divine Heart.' This ia the very 
last stage of progress When the aspirant gets established in thfe 
state, he is said to have attained to (ic., the ecstatic trance). 

■" Wh^Ti ibuU liasL ruadfeud that. Lfou jJurLithi ttuit Lbuu lo rurttjtitr on 

Lhif p«th fflnn upon tMr gates to lal tiheo p**i> and Nature^ atranewit natshta 
ptKflBtfj no pnwer lo^Lay thy course J1 \Th» Vmm of Th#$ihmen) t 

He has touched the summit of attainment, and, like a conqueror* 
stands triumphant, his mind like a calm and boundless Ocean spreading 
out in shoreless Space, holding the powers of Life and Death in his 
hand. What the World regards as miracles are the moat ordinary 
manifestations of his flowers. Virtue flows from his person towards all; 
he becomes the centre of radiation of good-will and peace all round. 
All the miracles performed by the past Redeemers of mankind were 
performed with the aid of the powers developed in Yoga. We now¬ 
adays ridicule the idea of miracles altogether, because we see none j 
but there is nothing to shy at except our own ignorance in respect to 
them. Man's ignorance makes the supernatural ; in reality all is 
natural. When the causes of an effect are hidden and unknown, the 
world considers ft a miracle ; when they are known, it ia regarded as 
a natural occurrence. Why should we decry miracles at alii What 
is impossible under the sun ? Are not all things, the faculty of under¬ 
standing which enables ua to acquire the mastery over nature, nay. 
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life itself ( miracles ? A century back we would have regarded wire¬ 
less telegraphy hh a great miracle. but we do not look upon it in that 
light now. Today we can hold direct converse by wireless across 
whole continents and seas, and no one ia astonished i Nature is full 
of wonders all round. Does not the man of science astonish us by the 
exhibitions of the mysterious virtues of electricity and magnetism ? 
When we remember that the untold millions of tons of rock, earth and 
other solid matter which constitute our world are suspended in Space 
merely by the force of attraction, we shall not mawci at the possibi¬ 
lities open to a 1 magnetic J personality. And, after all, what is 
magnetism other than a change of arrangement of the particles of a 
substance ? When a bar of steel is magnetized, it eshibilB certain 
properties which were not active in it before magnetisation t and yet 
nothing has been added to, or subtracted from, it. We are taught 
that— 

" th* differ*™ the arrangement Off the paxtictaa in a mngn«*t and nn 

ordinary pled* of L.twd, nr iron, DfllfehE be likened to the dEETtfMAM in th* packing 
iarrMJlK*[nvnta of two th'ixfiH of CKgH—in Um first (coftfeBponding to the nuigner:- the 
pjfjrn an? carefully [ilick-od, lying side by Bjdo, pflti'All&l CO psvIi n-thij-f and to ttw? H.idos 
of tlw box, with their Hmall end* all turned in t ^ same direction, and then£ori» 
touching the Larger e«d of Use ad jedTing of£g; while ia eke second (ordinary irrm ur 
6k-eS>, badly packed, the nepanite eggs lie in ail awta of padttona witJj regard to 
each Other, and at ulL angles of inclination to the tidies £>f -the bax." * 

Every particle of iron in an up magnetized bur is supposed to 
Contain equal quantities of two magnetic fluids, called positive and 
negative, which have a mutual attraction for each other ; but these 
iuids are intimately united in the particle and neutralize each other. 
This is one of the two theories of niagnel ism known to science. 
The other, known as the theory of Weber, ia that the particles of 
iron arc always magnetic ; chat ia, the extremities of every particle 
are always magnetic poles, but in the ordinary state of iron these 
poles are turned in all directions, so that they neutralize each 
other’s effect. Magnetization, on the first hypothesis, is caused 
by the separation of the two fluids and their being pushed to tin? 

*Tht New Popular Eotyfllqp^dii, Art. " MagHEtlsm.' 
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two polos ; but according to the second is the effect of the re-arrange¬ 
ment of all the particle? composing the bar ± like the systematic 
arrangement of the eggs in the box as described above, 

Thus, whichever theory be regarded as correct, it is dear that 
the extraordinary, phenomena] powers of the magnet are the result 
of a systematic arrangement of the parts composing it, with regard 
to each other, and the * aides of the box. T A similar change takes 
place in the human mind under the influence of Yoga. In the un¬ 
trained state the power of the mind is neutralized owing to the bad 
arrangement of the particles of matter; but under the influence of 
Yoga, thesa particles are brought under proper, magnetic arrange’ 
meet, and a real, living magnet of tremendous power is the result. 
The act of one-pointed concentration causes these mind-partictes to 
re-arrange themselves on the magnetic principle. 

In its natural purity Life is like an immense magnet with all 
Its constituents arranged in the proper way, so that the moment 
one nr nan gas one's mind nn the magnetic principle, one curnes into 
harmony with the Whole, and may claim the full benefit of the 
entire ‘majrnei/ But the ordinary mortal is like any one of the 
particles of the unmagnetized bar. running counter to the lines of 
magnetic force. A mere drop in the stream in so far ns the body 
ia concerned, he tries to swim against the current, and in doing so 
receives knocks and kicks and cudgelling from his neighbours, and 
suffer? all sorts of pain and misery. His unhappiness ia the result 
of his own ignorance and de siren,. The former deprives him of the 
knowledge of his real Self, and the latter load him to the pursuit of 
objects out of the straight course, and necessitate bis turning 
round against the current. But in this simple act lieFiJiJI the mischief. 
So long as we swim with the current, we have the support of the 
whole stream, buL the moment we reverse onr movement, the whole 
tide turn? against us and mercilessly destroys eis. AH the ills of 
r.hc mind and the body are the result of our endeavour to swim 
agnirst the 1 current ' of life. We must give up the pursuit of the 
shining objects which has brought us all the ills and unhappiness 
which the flesh is heir to ItU only delusion which makes us think 
that happiness Is to be had from the outside | when we wake up 
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we shall find the Self to be the source of bliss itself, and wonder how 
we could have forgotten ourselves to such an extent as we did. The 
nervous system of man is made up of polarized cells, and the mind is 
the groat steel bar in which, under hi* present condition, the particles 
are so badly arranged that the psycho-magnetic ‘fluid’ in one b 
neutralized hy the opposite kind of ’fluid ' in another. Let him 
rearrange the particles of hia mind, lot the positive poles of all the 
on] Is of the mind'Stuff [joint, like the need I @ in the mariner’s compass, 
in the same direction, and let this direction be that of Life, and 
there will be no limit to hia power and happiness [ This b the secret 
of health and power and wonder-working 

It is not possible to deny the effect of thought on the mind and, 
through it, on the physical matter of the body The phenomena of 
post-hypnotic suggestion furnish the strongest basis for this belief. 
The most extraordinary feature of this kind of thought-influence b 
that, even after complete 'waking up,' the subject carries out all 
orders given him in the hypnotic abate, at the appointed time and 
place, although he remembers nothing about them and has no idea 
of the action he is about to perform, in obedience to the order of th* 1 
operator, The question is, by whaL power and in what manner is 
the ohediunce of the subject secured by the operator’s will ? 

Now, there are two salient features which distinguish the 
hypnotic state from the normal condition. In the first place, there 
la no deliberation, in., freedom of choice, in that state, and, En the 
second, there ia the functioning of the higher faculties of the soul, 
that ia to say* of the subjective mind, following on the abdication or 
unseating of reason. Hence, whatever be the true explanation of 
hypnotic influence—whether it be due to suggestion pure and simple 
or to the agency of a magnetic fluid—it ia certain that the suspension 
of the function of deliberative Faculty has to be effected, before 
proper hypnotic condition can be induced in the subject. The 
problem then resolves itself into the simple question, how is the 
dethronement of the faculty of discrimination brought about ? 

Further analysis reveals the fact that it is the excitation of the 
will itself which suspends the function of deliberation, for, when 
it is carried away by an idea, it often leads ttie Individual to perform 
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arts which he deeply regrets m bis calmer momenta. When people are 
mixed up in a crowd they often act in this manner. Perusal of literature 
which readily commands the assent of one's will, is another Illustration 
of the principle, Ln both these instances it is the emotional nature 
which is appealed to, and which oxcitea the will and makes it discard 
the warning of the intellect Independently of the above, the will 
is also freed from the dominion of the intellect whenever ii is stimulat¬ 
ed into exaltation by internal stimulus, such as in Yoga, or when the 
intellect is unable to meet the situation, as in the esse of some grave, 
immediate danger, or when its vehicle, or tool, -Le., the brain, is 
exhausted, whether by the poisonous secretions of brain-coHs, or the 
over-stimulation of the sensory nerves by means of some mechanical 
device, or otherwise There is, however, an important distinction 
between those cases in which the suspension of the discriminative 
function is accomplished through the exaltation of will, and those 
in which It is brought about by the stupe fact ton or gagging of the 
Intellect* or by the paralysis of the will itself; for, la the former 
ease, the will ia conscious of its supremacy, and itself dispenses with 
the services of the intellect I while in the latter, it ia deprived of its 
guidance by some outside causa. Hence, it is not only not conscious of 
its supremacy in the latter condition, hut is also affected by the 
paralysis of the intellect mure or leas. Fascination ia an instance in point, 

Wow, an impression of lhe hypnotic sort is r psychologically, a 
phenomenon of the tvitne type or class a - any other kind of idea, The 
difference between a suggestion given by one to oneself, that is, a 
mental resolve iu do a certain act on a future occasion, and that 
given by the operator in the hypnotic state, lies In the fact that in 
the former case it reaches the individual wilt through the portal of 
the intellect, and, for that reason, ia the result of the exercise cf 
deliberate choicei while in the bitter, Le., in hypnotism, reason is 
held in abeyance, and, Lima, not ill a position to know of what passes 
directly between the operator and the will. Hence, the individual 
remains ignorant of what takes pl&re in the hypnotic trance, unless 
the operator intend otherwise, 

This being the only difference between the act of deliberate 
choosing and the hypnotic suggestion, obviously, the execution 
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neither of our own resolution nor of the operator's command 
can have anything to do with the faulty of reason except in so 
far as will chooses to avail itaelf of its. assistance; and since 
there is no other force capable of voluntary activity, it is will 
and will alone which is concerned in carrying out the idea which it 
adopts in one of the two ways described above. Now, because the 
same faculty, namely, will, is concerned In carrying out [LS own as 
well as the operator's suggestion, it is legitimate to infer that it 
adopts the same procedure in 1;roth cases. Hence, the same mechanism 
would bo employed in both instances, so that, if we could know its 
modus api-nindi in one case, we should know it in the other as well. 

Now,when we wish to do some act on a certain date in the future, 
wa form some mental scheme of the process which, will culminate in 
the desired act, This may be done deliberately, or merely by linking 
the idea of the end to some habitual act, which is to be performed 
about the same time, and of which the end in view may he a natural 
culmination, In either cage, the scheme an association of mure or 
less complex processes. In carrying out the hypnotic suggestion it 
may he assumed that the will adopts a similar procedure, though 
unaided by reason It links the idea of the end in view to some 
particular group of processes which tend that way, and leaves :L to 
the habitual discharge of its own involuntary energy to do the rest. 
That will is capable of doing all this scorns wonderful, but then 
hypnotism itself is no less wonderful ! Will is not the .same thing as 
blind or unconscious force, as it used to he supposed. Its inherent, 
wonderful nature iei revealed only when it is freed from the tutelage 
of reason which holds it in leading strings, Truces of its knowledge 
are ordinarily to be seen even in its automatic activity where each 
movement is not. only precise and proper, but also prefigures the end 
to he attained,—and all this without the accompaniment of deliberat¬ 
ing reason. Will is an aspect of the subjective mind and, therefore, 
all-knowing potentially. It cun Lake cognizance of its environment 
by means independent of the physical senses. Hudson points out; 

“it performs itrf highest functions when the- objective senses are En ubeynnvc, 
In a ward. it. ia that intatligeTice wjajeb.nftkes itself manifest in a hypnotic puhject 
whan Jw la In a state of somnambulism., in pti* state many of the mc«t wonderful 
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teats or the- aubjactive mind arc performed. It sms without Lht milural ms-aus of 
vifiinm ; 11114] in this, us in many fitter grades, nr degrees, at the hyrmutlc it can 

be marie, apparently, fa lea™ the body, and tip travel Id distant lands and bring twfli 
mtehijrenf'S, oft-times of the must exact and truthful character. It hflX also the 
jXrtt'Oi' to read the thcnights of others, even t*) the minutest detactB;;; to mad the 
contenlfl of iiealeri envelopw and ctflHad Lcndcs, In alwrt, it ip the subjective mind 
which puHoesres wlmit Ip popularly designated as filiirvoyant power, and the ability to 
apprefuml thu thoughts Of ethers without the aid of tile ordinary means of cum miulP 
cation, In point of fact, that which for convenience 1 have chosen to designate afl 
tike Fuhjective mirul appears bn be a ajpimitu ftrtft distinct entity and the real 
distinctive dilferenee between the two minds Seems to COHflllit in the fact that' the 
objective mind ia merely 1 ±iei function of LEhj brain, white the suEjjective mind is a 
distinct entity, p L iRfleflFitng inde|>ui]dent powers and function*, having a mental 
ttr^ aiviaa tfrtn [>f its OWPj and being capnlEto of sLiatfliniEtg 101 existence independently of 
tlie body, ill ot her words, it is the souL ,h 

The subjective mind also seems to possess the power to move 
ponderable objects without any visible physical contact, but its power 
and utitivfties are inversely proportionate to the vigour of the objec¬ 
tive mind. It controls the functions, nensEiLiorifl, and conditions of 
the body, gnd i* itself amenable tO control by suggestion. The body 
in like ti confederation, composed of cells, permeated with life, 

"Scioftcv t»fihwiw/ J Kays Hudson, " that thfl whole body fa made up of a can- 
federation of intelhKmt entities, each of which performs its functions with an intelli¬ 
gence exactly adapted to r.lw performance of its special duties ris a member of tbs 
confederacy. There ia Indeed no Life without mind, from the kswe.-rt unicellular 
organism up to man. It In, therefore, a matoEftl energy the,t actuates every fibre of 
the body under conditions.” 

The physiology of the action of the two minds, the subjective 
and the objective, ia thus explained by the author of Medical 
Hypnotism » 

,l Under normal cEH-iditions, our concepts of idtfws nod actions arc derived from 
IWD anurcos; one from Lhc automatic insicinctive me auli-L’nnsdouH depurLiuenl, r.he 
aefia whfcb ah® done wfthnot any reasoning, without aur comdumfliesi at lhc acta ; the 
othorfrom the so-ctiUed opnadfliifl depurtmenL, tlm acts which arc reufcunod and <&\\- 

Lrulted by the sensory faemitieiS- Tbv former art the crude, natural, unchecked 
automatism of the bmtn tif the child and ffivege, which ia governed by fictdttouu 
conpeptiiltl of ImogifiAtiv? impulse of the uulli"OnEisciuUs etute, I he luiter uiv 
tlu: refined regulated sensory actions and ideas of ttrfj brain of the gi °wn-up 
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and man, which are devul&pcd Isy adiuatinii Rn4 art thaf ^™ 

reeaoned, moderated ami amtrolk-d. JteBiun Imposes. a upon brain automatism, 

and creates a rational atiite oF oanatioUPnefiB. Newrlhfilflffl. we notice the 
ptiengcnEnb (rf automaLic bfftlb activity manifystert daily l-he waiting etaLti, W** 
In the rational and edited man. We walk in a madianiul way, to M th nti Patent, 
tltat we often pa.F^- thfi limits Visigltcd by the crorttivi? will cif the niLnd, winch directs 
our first-step. Wo ttwirn or we play on the piano, <MT fttiKfflES wandering jnechamcafij 
an the keyboard without a topping, and v«y rf..^ncntly we « while pl»yi»Bf. 

ewlmmiuji or even writing, and allow wnsfllve* to be absorbed t*y fardgi* thoughts 
while doing enmelhing else. The child is impulsive and chart le. It protect! ttrtli from 
Injury hwtiractjyely. We rains mjr chssts ofl the dtighteat paovacationj 

radcxly smdautumaLLcully. The child jump*, Hcr^knmand laugb. eecntdlqg ta one nr 
th.- other [mproBsicm which It receives, We dslirt, make invqlnntniy muttona of Off 
body and limits, when a familiar melody is Suggested bo our mind by the harmohloo.' 
accord o£ music. We nee.' in our dreajda existing realities,, and rejoice in happy, and 
weep in horrible* Lmaginurive acanaa. We are made victors ami victims in our drew** 
Poor human reason is circled by the current stream of imaginaflon ; the pnaidoKt mind 
LlniH= yields to hallucination. KeaJ and Imaginative images appear before cur cluseil 
eyea, nnd riuring this sleep, that is te aay, during tmi n tinarter of our erieteus*, we 
became Hie play thing of the dream! which teiaginitlon chile forth. Kven in the waking 
HLaie wo noLU* many analogical lurbknw and thoughts. The su.-liim in the army submits 
to orders of Ilia snifjeriur ijllict-r, perform a bodily move InetilH, commits terrible arte 
tiiothanicslly, flutomalJcftily, and without any rea*f>n. At lilt- command ’ fl»,' hi# 
camrioua facultiua tin.- pwrntysed and he Area automatically! ‘ There exists,’ say# Dr> 
[leapine, p an aubuillfltic brain activity which manifests itself without the CWUTWnee 
of the ego : for (ill movements pueaeefl, in nccordiince with I he- taw which fTI)?9nu brain 
activity, an Intelligent power without my brd and without any parixmallty, U™W 
hypnotic suggestion, pay aide, faeultifla are mafia to manifest their inherent automatic 
functions to their utmsst capacities, That there ia a ne*u* between tits two minds 
that enables them to act in yharfect synchronism when orcnsinn requires, Li ttuCCSSttrlly 
tnir,’ It is to I .hiss aynufertOisn Lhat wears uLdebtcd for what ]B designated US 'gcmUB.' 
It is aim in evidence on accuaiunu of great Importance tn tee individual, OB wlien danger 
is imminent, or some great ertrisj la impending."' 

According to the moat authoritative viewsij the subjective mind 
is invested with full control over the vital functions of the body, 
which accounts for the mysterious and wonderful phenomena of 
hypnotism and mental healing. 

Hypnotism, itself may be defined as the induction of a peculiar 
psychical condition which releases the subjective mind, for the time 
being, from the dominion of the lower, or the objective mind. The 
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i conscious' mind is, in a sense, a guard or sentinel on the sub-conedous, 
wiLh reason as a check imposed on the brain automatism. Hence, we 
must overpower and vanquish the sentinel of reason, if we wish to 
set the subjective mind free to express itself. Dr. Ham Naram 
maintains [see Medical Hypnotism) ; 

i( Eufj^resi e^igcittisntfaa, ^upprera t.Sie voluntary brain activities, and you him* 
o c*se of wjfflnambulimi which, nrcorifing lo J tesf>in«’, t.h ehur&ctenwd phyisiologieab 
ly by thu ukektuieib of tl*e autamaiid activity atone of the brain, and the pandysia of Lh<- 
consqtoiia activity of the brain which mdtiifu^ld liyj tgu.'* 

It is in this condition that the formation of blisters full of 
serum results from the application of postage stamps or plain paper 
to the body of the 'patient,' regarding whom Medical Hppnattim 
records 

4H At yuur tin-n ht‘ emeUfl the atnmpnuEL arntrtodift && camphor and uals 

quinine wt&l ttafi aartltf raiiah is burut, tti4 what lu tntKil Etrun^u ilii the fftft Lhul hu 
wtti tin harm at fill / 4 

When the objective mind has retired from Lhe scene, or 
crawled into its shell and * pul tod in the lid' after it, suggestion 
lakes effect and materializes the suggested condition in the body of 
flesh. The subjective mind done not reason ; it accepts the suggestion 
as true Ajid performs its functions accordingly, ft is obvious, there¬ 
fore, that any wrong suggestion given to the* subjective mind will 
! ■ reduce evil effect, which will continue to exist, hi long as a counter* 
m and mg suggestion is not imparted to the individual will The cure 
uf ills and ailments, therefore, most .obviously, lies in a reversal of 
the wrong process. Two things have to be done to counteract the 
evil effects of har mful suggestion, and these are : U) the removal of 
the existing evil, and (2) the prevention of Its recurrence. The first 
requires the removal cf the suggestion which is tha cause of trouble, 
and the second necessitates our being on guard against nil possible 
evil and harmful suggestions in the future. 

The suggestion of ' wholeness* may be made by one person to 
another as by a mental healer to his patient.; it may also be made 
by the patient himself, in which case it is known ns auto‘Suggestion 
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In the words of Hudson. ,+ Other things being equal an auto-sugge,* 
t»n ia more potent than a suggestion from an extraneous source, for 
the simple reason that an auto-soggeation is generally backed by the 
objective Convictions of the patient, whereas a suggestion by another 
may directly contravene the patient h s objective reason and experience, 
—not that the iatter may not be effective when it is made with force 
and persistence* but that the former is more easily and naturally 
effective* either as a moral or therapeutic agency 

As regards preventive suggestion, the same writer maintains : — 

1,1 It bmlways eaay to pr^vanl mi adverse suiEgwstfcin from talcing effect in the 
mind; Lind Ujbt in by not allowing it to And at\ entrance, To that end oass aboulcl 
never alfcow him. 1 elf to think* much Juau bu tulk. un the Aubjcet of the whole- 
wimeneaH ur dig eflti bill Cy 1 of food tliai. [a act bafote him, " 

What ia true in respect of physical health is also equally true 
in respect of mental well-being, the rule governing them both being 
the same, namely, ‘as one thinks, so one becomes/ We see the 
power of thought conspicuously in evidence during epidemics, when 
many persons suffer from fright. 

Prevention and cure of ^vil, therefore* lie within the power of 
all, the certainty and permanency of results depending on the degree 
of knowledge and its legitimate use. This ia precisely what the Yogis 
say, and is exactly what is meant by the symbology of the 1 Fall' in 
the book of Genesis. According to the former, all power including 
that of controlling death and destiny comes to him who brings his 
little ego under his control and establishes himaolf in the beatific 
state of mfoadhi (trance of Self-realisation.); and according to the 
latter it is the sentinel of the * flaming sword which turns in every 
direction' that stands between man and Life ' more abundant and 
full-' 1mmortality is to be obtained by him who overpowers this 
sentinel and reaches the Tree of life, and immortality includes all 
powers. 

Religion summed up the entire subject ages before the dawn of 
modern civilisation, and sent it Lu the World, from time lo time. 
Different teachers have used different words, indeed, but the sense 
and substance have always been the same, whenever and wherever 
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the utterances have proceeded, forth from the lips of the truly 
illumined sages; for Religion is neither a sect, nor a scripture, nor, 
indeed, anything other than Troth itself: and, although the books 
that contain its teachings may not be very ancient or old in so far as 
their writing is concerned, it is, in very truLh, older than the oldest 
document extant, more ancient than the most ancient Bags who 
opened his lips to discourse upon its eternity, or the earliest Saviour 
who saved himself with its aid—in fact, it is eternal. Unfortunately 
for man, his Jove of money and other worldly things has ao hardened 
his heart that he has lost the power of benefiting himself by the 
teaching of the Saviours, and has drifted farther and farther away from 
truth with the advance of time Me respected the Teachers for the 
miracles they wrought, or are said to have wrought, hut there 
ended his interest in them and in their teachings. By considering 
these God-men supernatural beings he has reduced himself to the 
status of wretched helplessness, altogether forgetting that what one 
man can do all Others can achieve also. The mast elementary study 
of the Spiritual Laws suffices to show that the God-men of the past 
were superhuman only in the sense that they had developed the supor- 
conscious powers of their spula, and, for that reason, were enabled to 
perform deeds which to the ordinary mediocre being appear to be 
miraculous. 

Almost all the miracles of the past saviours of mankind can be 
explained with the aid of the mental law*already known* Here is 
one of them, which though unacceptable as a historical fact, in view 
of the mythological nature of the Mahabharata, from which it is 
taken, yet affords interesting data for study, A little before the 
breaking out of the Great MuhuMarata War, and at the time when 
the five Pfindavn brothers were living in seclusion, in the forest, with 
Uroupadi, the wife of Arjuna % a certain Itiwi, DurvETsa by name, once 
visited their secluded habitation with an enormous crowd of chela* 
(disciples) and others, numbering close upon ten thousand. For certain 
reasons, he timed his visit to an hour when it was not possible 
for the Pandava brothers to entertain the parly to a feast ; and 
it was well-known that the muni's displeasure brooded ill far beyond 
the power of ordinary mortals to bear Draupadi, seeing consternation 
19 
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depicted on the fates of the Pandava brothers, prayed for deliverance 
to Krishna, who responded by appearing in person before her. The 
tradition haa it that Krishna himself pat & little particle of some 
boiled herb, which was the only edible available at the time, in 
his holy mouth, and, chewing it with great relish, declared that 
his hunger was appeased, The and his fo!towers, who had been 
bathing in the beautiful Jamuna, in the pleasant expectation of a 
princely feast, now felt as if they had gorged themselves with 
food, and, fearing the displeasure of the l'an da van. fled away, 
and would not return when asked to do so. In this manner did 
Krishna save the honour of the Pandava brothers. Now, tl does 
seem wonderful that Krishna ate the particle of the boiled herb, and 
DurvisE lost his hunger ; but there i» nothing supernatural in it. The 
attention of the reader is invited to an interesting experiment made 
by Dr, Goehe which is quoted in M.tdijsa.1 Hypnotism, in his own 
words, as follows : 

u Placjilp fl.gcira'en between myself find my ' subject. 1 J muck* rny khfJhI uni nerve 
berm glass of water, and ^hlle fixing ray thought* mi lmr I pul unii tl&yeflrte Pepper 
un my tongue. No awner had the mibje&t trough* tbs water to her lips than ahe 
exfiJaimed ; k acme one ban just pat pepper in my mouth. 1 A* nobody knew of my 
having put popper in my mouth the experiment w«s e^rtnkily cauduaive.” 

The difference between the miracle of the boiled herb and the 
experiment of Dr. Coche is only one of degree, the intensity of the 
concentrated thought of a modern investigator being to that of an 
advanced as a spark to the Suit, Dr. (..oche cuuliJ affect only 
his ‘ subject' wfth hi a own taste, but the sovereign power of the 
lx>rd of Yoga ia able to manifest itself on a much larger scale. Hut 
as stated before this only shows Lhst the author of the great epic was 
familiar with the working of the law of suggestion 

The views held by modern thinkers concerning the miraculous 
healing ascribed to Jeans may be summed up in a l ew sentences. ' There 
is nothing supernatural in the miraculous cures effected by Jeans. On 
the other hand, mental healing is a science . the power that heals 
resides in the patient. This was the doctrine taught by Jesus and 
pitomized in the expression, " thy faith hath made thee whole." p 
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The whole art of mental healing consists in inducing faith in the 
patient and developing his latent power ; and suggestion is the most, 
potent mean? for that purpose. What Jesus did. or is said to have 
done, can also be done by others, as he is himself reported to have 
said 

" Verily, verily, I nay unto you. He hfuit beNevotti on me, tho warki that I Co 
shall he do alao ; and greater works than the-w ahull he do; because I go unto my 
father " i Jcihn xiv, 12b 

The agreement betweeh the Hindu Scripture* and the Holy Bible 
on the point of miracles might be shown by a single quotation from 
the Yoga Vagista " :- 

H Through ripfht enquiry, the ubjwt t»f enquiry enn bo found like tiw C 4 juon.ee m 
milk. One who has equality of vuiijj] Ihruilgh the Ctijoymunl of the final beatitude 
wilt wear it aa hoi foromu-.il Of&affient , will never do#mda hirnatrlf from Ltuil Bints 7 
will be ahle to digest all things l.nkon ill—liktr augftre&fldy by a swan, whether raj-ub 
thirisfjitt.ro polluted'ir mexod with pula on or fifC irijurlinLi to health or atfulterated. 
ft'htjthtf they awaltow virulent poison or counter-poison nr milk or Eiiiganarw-juicc or 
food, they will prcaarve & perfi&et oqunnimjly of mind* Wiwther erne plants lea dagger 
tlwepi in their ImhlU or preserver It, thsy will reenrd them neither as frtandii nor u 
foes, &ince porjOTW. of equal vwirwi will look upon all equally, their hwtrtti wlIE be Ailed 
with btiae,’' 

This compares well with the passage in the second Evangel (see: 
Murk xvi. T7-18j reproduced bebw :- 

H In my tuuiis they aliall emit nut deyila ; they shall apeak with now toi]|^uoii ; they 
shall talfj-up MTpenta ■ and if they drink any deadly thin*, it Ktukll not hurt them ; 
they shall loy hands on ihe suck. and they shall recover," 

Recent research, especially that of tho New Nancy School, has 
clearly demonstrated the fact that healing miracles are really due to 
the wondrous powers of the patient himself. Most wonderful results 
have occurred, m many cases instantaneously, where the imagination 
of the patient has accepted the suggested condition. Actual physical 
pain has been seen to depart, in less than a minute, by the mere 
entertainment of the thought that it la departing, accompanied by 
a gentle stroking of the affected part, and by the rapid and audible 
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repetition of the word J going. 1 Any one tan cure hi mad f of his 
ailments in this way, no special training befog required for success. 
The procedure is simplicity itself, and consists in imagining the 
desired state of bodily health, which will he realized without anything 
further being done. But the idea should reach the Sub-conscious- 
Power and not toft to be debated over by the intellect, though the 
form of the idea for word, as the case may be] ia to be determined in 
the first instance by ihe intellect itself, The reason of this is that 
the intellect is not the faculty of action, but only of discrimination, 
while Life is normally only active and not discriminating. Hence the 
form of the suggestion is to be determined intellectually in the first 
instance, and then it is to be impressed on the Subjective Mind 
without the intermediation of reason. Now. there are two ways of 
avoiding the Intermediation of reason, one of which m natural and 
the other artificial, In the natural way the reasoning faculty Is 
somnolent, hence inactive, twice every day, namely, firstly, in the 
morning 1 , just at the moment that we wake up from sleep and 
before we are fully awake, and, secondly, at th« moment of falling 
asleep at night when the eyes are about to close in sleep. On 
both these occasions, when the reasoning faculty is not sufficiently 
active to be an obstacle in the way, a given suggestion, will directly 
reach the Subjective Self. In the other way. the reasoning faculty 
ig to be dethroned artificially. This is achieved easily by the closing 
of the eyes and the relaxation of bodily tension, With the world of phe¬ 
nomena shut out from the view E*nd the tension of attention more or less 
completely reinsed, the Intellect is left neither with an inclination for 
exertion nor with an idea or object on which to fasten itself, and the 
conditions most favourable for a trance it re produced, At this moment 
there occurs a 11 welling up of virtue " in the Sub-conseioufi Self, and 
it ia this‘virtue ' which is potent and effective in the curing of dis¬ 
orders, though, as already observed J it is not discriminating in Lhe real 
renaeof the term. Hence the supreme importance of Reason in the selec¬ 
tion of the proper suggestion that ia to be imparted to the sub-conscions 
mind. As regard^ the question; how ts an auto-suggestion to bo im¬ 
pressed or. the Subjective Mind ? there is only one way of doing 
thiSj acid it consists in the Isolation of the idea or thought to be 
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Imparted from all other thoughts, ideas and inclinations, and in allow™ 
Ing the mind to dwell on it for a while. This will result in the 
absorption of the new thought into the fluid dynamic substance of 
life which will suffice to hring about the desired condition speedily, 
at times almost miraculously. 

As already stated, the Subjective mind does not proceed to effect 
a Catastrophe or cure by deliberation. Its process is simple, almost 
automatic. The modification or change implied in the acceptance of 
the suggest ion itself brings about a general readjustment of things 
This explains why a simple thought of health suffices to remove the 
conditions of ill health from the different bodily organs, without its 
being necessary to elaborate out a detailed suggestion for every 
separate pari. 

The procedure we have described above is that which is followed 
by the New Nancy School LtuL the greatest discovery of Liiia school 
is the Law of Reversed Effort, the credit of which belongs to 
Ifbnaie&i 1 Emile Cou^, It would, however, seem that miraculous heal¬ 
ing by suggestion and auto-suggestion is really a part of Yoga, and 
was known and practised in India in the days long long past. Unfor¬ 
tunately its scientific aspect came to be lost sight of altogether in a 
later age, ami it baa now come down to u-.\ from hoary antiquity in 
I he unscientific way it- is given in the Yoga Sutras of Patanjuli, In 
this form and in the hands of its unscientific J ' professors " it is 
more likely to do harm than good, and that is the reason why it has 
come into bad odour with men of light and learning. Neverthe¬ 
less it ia obvious Lhnt the entire process of imparting a given suggestion 
is comprised in the terms prtxti'jbhara, dbara *ta and dkifijui which 
precede y&ga smvmdhu M Charles Baudouin has the following note 
on this subject iri his highly inferreting work entitled " Suggestion 
and Autosuggestion " :— 

,b An one of tfa® euriftahieiH of Malory, uUtl further a a ji lessor! ifi hurnJIity , Wfl may 
fKffDt OUt f ruit tire sLaLes just deauribtzd ufldtfr th* nurniM. of ofiUtwLoiJnetla ftJlo Willing 
Up of tin; fliib-ogtavekwlS Lif.’j, contention lofforilttiS attention|, and «ito-hypnnBM, SJKs 
doHcribwl, with. tunaidertiblo pf^ctiMofn'caL a^umou though noli of course in. modum 
psy^-hologii^l fcarmlnaJcgy, in ttos prwepts by which. for ■wnturu^ past* the- Yqjna of 
Hhriurtnn liave hc-on nCclUtomcd ia attain relf-master, The iwv flkibea whoa! 
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uniuLrement muMt be this muriate's firtil aim are knrjwn. as prcftifikira (mental 

(•XAKninutHin i ami d&Arppd (tM^ncenixstiem u£ tht': iitioJ Lipon a thought 

The discovery of the Law of the Reversed Effort which has been 
already referred to concerns the functions of the imagination and will, 
and proves that in cases of conflict between them the former easily 
triumphs over the latter- C. 11. Brooks thus explains the nature of 
this conflict (“The Practice of Auto-suggestion/" p. GSJ i— 

“ iTtaia doctrine ig in nil senst: A pefcftttictl of the will It .-dmpty pnte it iti ilu 
right pUc*. naboirllrtAtaa it to a higher power. A mornsrit'a ralte^tiort wflt mtfireto 
khow tint the will eemnoL be more than tha servant of thought. We are mpapabJe of 
^lerdaiiiir the will unkusi lb imagination has tirst furniahmi ]t with a goal. Wb cannot 
simply w!U h we must wlD AorntthiHg and that BOenetbtnfl; axi^Es in our minds aa an 
idea, The will acta rightly when it aots in I liifr nony with thj? idea in the mind.'" 

With reference to the Law of Reversed Effort Baudouin main¬ 
tains :— 

“When m idoft impose itsoJf on the mind to .-^ich an extent ns to give 
rise to a suggestion. Fill tl*": ucmsdouB efforts which the “iiitjjtct. makes in order to 
imun feraet this suggestion ato Out merely without the rfefitrerf effect, hot they 
actually run counter to tire subject’s conscious wishes and tend to intensify dn^lina, 
The efforts nns spo.0 tortuously reversed go m to reinforce the effect nf the damimnt 
idea. Wbaaiflver is ar^y one in tht Ptato nf minilj 'I ahnyld like to, hut I cannnt/ be 
may wbii ms musk ftS tw pfeflsesi ; but the harder he tries the Leaa ia he able *' „*?«yw 
dnw? AMtfrGug!t<wti<'n, p. 118J. 

Another thing to boar in mind in connection with this Law of 
Reversed Effort is this that the suggestion to be given should not 
contradict a pre-existing conviction of the subject, for it would not 
then be accepted, and might even end disastrously, by augmenting 
the trouble which it is intended it should cure. For instance, it 
is no good one's saying to oneself f l have not got headache 1 ' when 
one actually has it The mind will immediately declare the statement 
to be false, and the headache will be aggravated as the result of 
the te-inforcemeat of fact by suggestion ! What one should suggest to 
oneself in such a case ia:' my headache is departing' or something 
else to that effect. 

Perhaps the class of miracle* ascribed to Jesus and other saviours 
which one finds moot difficult to believe is that of which the case 
of the daughter of Jairua forma a typical instance. The question, 
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however, is not whether any one can perfomri them today* and 
thus put their occurrence beyond the possibility of doubt and dispute, 
hut whether the revival of the dead ia an event which is altogether 
beyond the range of possibility? It would be harsh logic, indeed, 
to say that, because the secret is not known to us, therefore, it 
does not exist in nature at all; for it might be only waiting to be 
discovered by us, u» it was discovered by the untients. It might 
be that the conditions* far the successful performance of the miracle 
are ko rigid, that the secret, although known to and practised by 
certain saints of the higher order and imparted by them to their 
Immediate disciples, could not be utilized by their remoter followers 
of a less developed spirituality* It might also bo that the power 
cannot be exercised in certain cases at all, as in decapitation, where 
the continuity of the system is completely severed once for all. 

The relation between the snui and the physteal body resemble® 
and may be likened to that between a central spring and the fields to 
be irrigated by it* This will be clear on a little reflection. The 
physical beginning of the individual organism m$y be taken to be 
the fertilized ovum which is a single cell formed in the body of the 
female parent, and fecundated by the spermatozoon in the father's 
seed Before conception, however, neither the ovum nor the sper¬ 
matozoon is complete enough in itself, and, for that reason, neither 
is capable of development upgrowth as an embryo The fusion of their 
nadvi results in the formation of a complete cell which becomes the 
starting point, of a fresh incarnation for the migrating soul- The 
cell now immediately sets out on the path of embryonic growth, and 
the formation of the organism begins. By the process of successive 
divisions, new ceils are formed from this single primitive H parent/and 
come to occupy their prupet' places in the system. This process continues 
till the organism grows into a colony of cells, with numerous centres 
of control to regulate their function and movement. As new cells 
are formed and put in their proper positions in the body, life flows 
out from the centre to cover them up with its ramifications, and 
thus brings them under control. This is how the subjective mind 
of the individual controls and governs the functions of the cell* which 
constitute the body* Ah regards health* the rale seems to be that 
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so long: as this central spring fs overflowing with the fluid of life, 
and ihs waters reach the vital organa, health and youth are maintained ; 
but when, owing to acunc cause or other, obstacles spring up which 
prevent the living waters from reaching the twidily cells, then such 
of them Hi receive no supply or only an insufficient quantity of it, 
decline to contribute their shure to the general well-being of the 
organism, setting up all sorts of disease and othej forms of unhealthy 
implications in the: system. Ih?nee, the choking up of the central 
spring must mean death to the individual. In diseased conditions, such 
as paralysis, the subjective mind is unable to exercise control, wholly 
or partially, over the affected limb, and the same thing happens in 
eases of atrophy, in which the affected part dries up, for want of a 
proper supply of the living waters of life. When a sudden shock of 
a violent nature occurs in the experience of the individual, and the 
central spring is affected, there occurs a dislocation In one or more of 
the many pivots connected with the channels of communication, and 
the connection between the central organ and some vital part oT the 
body is cuL off This means the death of the individual ordinarily. Now, 
if we can induce the subjective mind, which has full control over the 
cells of the body, to re-establish the broken communication once more, 
the dead might be revived. The action of the Heart, which stops 
owing to the deranged and ruptured condition of the channels of the 
nervo-vital fluid, may also, it would seem, be restored in some cases at 
least by artificial movements or rhythmical vibrations * By this means 
the 1 dislocation ' caused in the chamber of the heart will gradually 
yield to the treatment and healthy action will ultimately be restored 
The case of the daughter of Jairus, however, was not.subjected 
to this kind of treatment. It was not necessary fora master 
to rcaort to scientific appliances, to effect a cure, Modern Science 
does not know How to control the mind without the aid of drugs and 
instruments.: but a yogi‘s Spiritual power renders their use quite 
unn^.Bi»iiu for him, an lie can influence the subject s mind by a flie rs 


* Senna French Brientrata reported to Have revived certain Blectnacoted Animals 
by the rhythmic*! application of the utectrk curreiiJ. IL is regarded 
beyptid donnt that reap ration wud htiart-beatjuisa -[[fcIt^Hf—run bo deflnrtelj a ™ p*r> 
matie ntly rt- instituted in a body from which, by mt'UU*l evidence, Ida hau 

departed 11 f ,K*?e Lbuf j-'raotient j/eJicitje for March 1903), 
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word of command. We tiha.ll analyze the procedure followed in raising 
the daughter of Jairus to understand its underlying principle. 

At the very outset, Jesus assured the father of the maiden that 
she was not dead, but merely asleep,* Since untruth cannot he ascribed 
to Jesus his words could have been addressed only to keep the sub¬ 
jective mind of her lather (who in all probability was in telepathic 
rnpport with her) from affecting her injuriously any more. Next, 
he turned out f he minstrela und others who were creating A disturb¬ 
ance, and thus exerting harmful influence on the mind of the ' dead 
girl. Hr then touk three of his most spiritually developed disciples 
into the chamber, to aid him in influencing the subjective mind of the 
maiden, and finally raised her with a powerful suggestion. She whs 
then given something to eat, probably with a view to remove all doubt 
from her mind as to her revivification. 

Many such miracles arc mentioned in connection with the prophets 
and seers of the past. But it & not. always clear whether they are 
to be taken literally or in a hidden sense.t The only fact that emerges 
clearly from these instances is that the death of the physical organism 
is merely synonymous, at. least in such cases, with the breach of com¬ 
munications between the central fountain-spring and some vital part 
of the body, and that the work of restoration to life depends upon the 

1 Of. 11 To sleep is to bceOf-te disinterested, A mother who sleeps by the nidi.' o e 
fjer child will not utir [it the rioulld of Plunder, bul the ;%h of the child will Wllk» her. 
Dueis aha really sleep in refsarrl Ln her- child F We do not *leep in regard to what ™n. 

tmueu lo InlortMt U3/' — 4 Drearna ' by H. Bergson. 

t In the aLbcgcrtral senac the miracles will signify the rretoritwn of the spiritual 
powefH and functions that Lb’ u run uni test in the ruse o i Uw; ordinary unredeemed e™l 
(the (rpuuln# out Of the eyes, ami the unstopping of eisra US in the wu» of Oiim imir 
the Encyclopaedia of Rk-Lfeian and Etfifcp (VoL is. 7S), The curing of the paraly tic and 
the halt and lame will also receive u similar interpretation. The seven evil spirits tha [ 
wsrt cast uot of Mary Magdetene very pwbably repnesant the seven evil fnrcefl which 
jftartd irt the way of the mctjuiwiilon of the Rigid, Faith, namely, three kinds of false be¬ 
liefs (.untruth, minted truth ami falsehood, and truth tinged with jmperstitien'i and four of 
t.hn moat powerful of passion* i neV soucr, pride, deceit and jfreed of th. extra vieluuti 
quality]. Lwaru-S gimilarly, mLjrht Weil iitjilid for & divine attribute tlml la lm function 
inp owing to thfl influence of these panK-LonH of the ftairth iLhe extra iHleiioiiSl degree of 
intensity (technically known an the /intintttttrthandftf. saa tho Practical Pathi. for ho lay 
dead four dava, Similar npiritual import w ill have to bo read into tho other rniraclN. 
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restoration of the broken communications, The law of surest ton works 
here just us effectively as elsewhere, and it is undoubtedly suggest km 
which is the cause of premature death in many cases. A life-long 
scepticism qf the powers of the rouI and a constant fear of death must 
produce their effect sooner or later* on the body, so that when Home 
illness, more serious than any other which it has been the patients 
lot b life to suffer from, supervenes, he grows suspicious of life and 
believes that the time for death has come Add to tliia the effect 
to he produced on the mind by the visit of specialists, the whispering 
of anxious relatives and friends, the solemn and scared looks of the 
attendants, the anxiety of the family lawyer for the disposal of pro* 
pfcfty, and it can be easily seen how the combined influence of them 
all, tu Bay nothing of a Dumber of other minor depressing and die- 
pinting incidents and events, will act as a most powerful suggestion 
lor death which the subjective mind will have no alternative but to 
adopt. The effect of such a forcible suggestion is that it renders the 
mind unconscious of its own openiLiong 1 paralyzes the brain and 
breaks up nervous connections. This is death, if the rupture of com’ 
mu mentions ia accompanied by the departure of the soul from the 
body, But it ig quite Conceivable that the soul may not leave the 
organism in certain cases ini mediately, notwithstanding the cessation 
of the functions of the vital organs. In these cases probably the 
channels of communication are ngt completely destroyed but only be¬ 
come clogged, so that the work of restoration to life would seem to 
depend on the removal of the clogging obstacle from the path. This 
might be done by auggertion, as in the cage of the daughter of Jairus, 
or by artificial breathing, as ip cases of drowning, or by any other 
suitable means. Wn may, therefore, conclude that the restoration of the 
dead to life is not, by any moans, n matter which we should be justi¬ 
fied in considering to be altogether beyond the range of possibility. 

Among minor miracles we might refer to those of Stocwm Kama 
Tirtha who died not many years ago. While living, in seclusion, 
in the Himalayan forests he often encountered wild beasts; but they 
did him no harm. Once lie was confronted by five bears | but they 
walked a wav without molesting him in the least, On another occasion 
he met a wild wolf; and again a tiger encountered him in the same 
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jungle. The Steam* himself explains the reason of his remaining 
unmolested by these beasts “Why was it? Simply on account of 
fearlcsanees. Rama was filled with that spirit: I am not the body* 
I am not the mind ; the Supreme Divinity I am, I am Cod ; no fire can 
bum me, no weapon wound me. They (tho wild boasts) were looked 
straight in the eyes and they ran away,” 

We could cite many similar instances from ancient records* bat 
it would serve no useful purpose to quote them here. But for the 
corrotjoration these statements have received from modern psychical 
research, the sceptic would have raised his voice against them* and 
proclaimed them to be beyond the range of possibility- He is* however, 
compelled to hold his peace now that some great thinkers have 
declared their belief, on scientific grounds, in such phenomenal 
occurrences Says Mr Hudson t— 

11 Facta of record are nut wanting- bo uuetain tin? propusltkm that man in A subjective, 
nr partially Kiibjei'tive rendition. in aafr from Ibu attacks ci-f wild beitHts. Ouu of Lhe 
firut recorded uiptonpeB. and the one most familiar* is the atory of IJaniel DaitbI w&w 
a prophet, — a peer. At this day he would be known in some rfrdlfe un a spiritual 
me diu m i In other wont 1 !., as a mind resd«r, a Glairvgyiint, etc.*- -BCcnrdiDg i£> the 
conception of individual aw to the origin of hk.K pewsre. In Other worda, be wae 
a man poaaeaiiied of great subjective power*. Ho woo naturally and luibitually in that 
utate in which, in modem parlance, the threshold of \m cuPBuEuilaflttSH Was displaced, 
and. the powereof hbnwwl were developed In tliUi it BIO hie wua thrown into the tHJP*P 
deh. with the result recorded. Ibe sceptic u Lo the divinu autht-ncicity of acriptura 
can readily accept this story as literally tmo when ho readla the experiments made in 
Paria a few yearn ago In that city a yotlhg lady WAS hypnotized and placed in a den 
of Ikmu, The object of the experiment ia net now recalled! [ but the result rtflB jUBt the 
name oh thal recorded of the ancient prophet She had no f#ar uf the liana, and the 
UoM paid not the slightest attention to her. The adepts of India* and eV£h the inferior 
priests of the Buddhistic faith. Often display thoirptiwurs hy entering Lbu jungles, so 
infested by mandating tiguru HxiL ordinary man would hot live Jin hour, anti remain 
there all night, with no weapons, of defencE pare the God-given powers of the sent ”— 

i Tkq Lnw iff I'fiffhit PhtnirtnvfUi'/. 

Religion leaches us that what was* dene once cun be done again, 
and by each and every one of us ; and Dr. Cached experiment 
ia a practical demonstration qf its eternal truth. When man becomes 
perfect, * like the Father/ he will have the power of performing 
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all the miracles which have been ascribed to the numerous God- 
men of the past Rut tha acquisition of the 1 Father-like 1 perfect 
tion depends, as has beep seen before, upon the dominion one acquires 
over one's objective mind, which will set the subjective intelligence 
free, and enable the rouI to realize its latent godly powers and divine 
potentialities. The secret of success lies in the removal of the wrong 
impressions which are now guiding our conduct in the numerous walks 
of life, and which have formed deep-rooted habits of thought with 
ua. Religion points out that the initial cause of misery is the belief 
in one's identity with the body, and prescribes a renunciation of all 
those actions and thoughts which encourage, or confirm, the cemviction. 
Suggestion must also be harnessed into service, since it is one of the 
most potent means of suhgucrating the lower mind. The value of 
auggeation is coming to be reecigniaed on nil hands. M Jean Finot 
observes hi ' The Philosophy of Long Life 

“ u Is flut^atinn ill-pmpbyed whfch undmibUM] ly ^icrrtenp it | Ufa] Arrived at 
a certain affa. wu drug mjr.nelveij with the ide* of the approaching end. We lews fnith 
iiiruir power*, and they abandon lit. Under the pretext u t thfil weight of age upon 
cmr nhnulderfi. we La-kc on sedentary bshite. We iwewe tit busy tuiraeiveH with tiur 
OL-taputionF; l.iitle by little nur blood, viHated by idleneaa, tugethor with nur Ill-re- 
newr^. j tisanwi open I he door to all klruL r.it‘ rtLiaaaea. Premature old ^ ai.tacU^ iu., and 
We BucL-umb sffc>ner ttwn wa nued in CCrtlStiqaernMi af a harmful autO-HliggeetiiBi, Now 
iol U3 try to live by ftuto-aafnrestiffli. of dying by St. Let ua have ever before 

our eye* thn OVinoruuH examples of rebnat and healthy old We inusL atfn-e Up in 

our brains healthy, Kerens. Mud comfortable goggestiong *' 

The i (ogifi insist that we rnuat first rub off the store of recorded 
unhealthy suggestions from our memory, and re-arrange our ideas in 
the light of the knowledge of Truth This, however, cannot be accom¬ 
plished without enormous labour, inasmuch as memory is not a thing 
which can be taken out, cleansed and put back in its place by any known 
process. Severe physical nnrt mental drilling, necessitating the dosing 
up of old and deeply-rooted tracks in the nervous matter of the bruin 
and the spinal column, and the opening up of new paths, ip place 
thereof, is required for that purpose, As Vivekanamda observes 

fl We will lind Later on that in Lite study of these psychological matter* there will 
hu a grind deal of Jid-Mtri goiry* on in the body Nerve currents will have to be replaced 
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41 id jr’ivpn a now channel, New EurLH of vibretwiu? wiEl begin, the whole ranstitu LLhI 
will he remodelled iia il word. But the main juart af the action will tie along lie spinal 
column, W that tho ufto Llitilg litHStSBeary for tbs posture is to hold the spinal column 
free. Bittmir erect, balding the three partR—the chest, nee If juid the head—in a straight 
line.” 

Any one cultivating the habit of concentration will perceive subtle 
changes taking place in his nerves* particularly in those* of the head 
and the face. It \s due in these changes that the face of the yogi be- 
comes calm and shining, his features refined and beautiful, and hia 
voice melodious and musical ; and it is also due to these changes that 
the develop mem of the higher faculties takes place in him. It is no 
longer disputed that there are certain regions, or centres, within the 
human system which perfgrm specific functions. The faculties and 
powers of man are due to the development of these centres, or regions, 
and his shortcomings also are to be traced to an undeveloped, or 
atrophied, state of one or more of them.* The ito$i may develop any 
or all of these centres at will, the only thing necessary being to re¬ 
arrange the nervous matter and to stimulate it into activity. How 
this ia to be accomplished, is a secret of pracnetd yoga which is usually 
only imparted, by word of mouth, to capable deserving men ; but its 
principle may be taken to consist in the accomplishment of systematic 
relaxations of bodily tensions that are obstructing the free func¬ 
tioning of certain powerful nervous currents, ryp., the kuadtilini 
(Serpent Power), which is said to be residing in the muiStikftra Uhe 
basic) plexus, 

A word of warning seems necessary here about practising the 
methods of Yoga. Involving, as these practices do, many important 
changes ip the arrangement of the brain cells and nerve currents, the 
tyro r unless he has thoroughly understood and mastered the subject, 
and is extremely cautious in his met hod. is likely to do himself great 
injury by practising Voga exercises without being duly instructed by a 

* Injury gf the motor regions in the head, /oar Instance, causes what is known. ft* 
■jj.hi'itcLUb or motor aphasia, which it not tlie bm of voiuu nor fi&rnlysie of the tnnguo or 
lil^ but Um inability to utter any words at ail, or Lire utterance of a r*w miPaniiijjJe^ 
block phrases, jw njitMM’.h, mispronouncing, mfarpktdug, nuid misusing one'g would in 
; vutIkhiu degrws^-t/Vti/. ./ciwws\ 
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qualified teacher, A slight errof in some apparently trifling detail, a 
iittJp misapprehension oE the natural case of posture, and even a slight 
overdoing of some particular exercise haveoi'ten been known to have 
had a most calamitous ending Many persona have gone mad for want 
of proper guidance in their Yoga practice It is for this reason that 
the guidance of a yum i preceptor,!, who knows the practical difficulties 
which the novice generally encounters, and who can help him to get 
■over them, by means of practical suggestions, learnt in his own noviti¬ 
ate, is considered and prescribed as indispensable. Except in rare cir¬ 
cumstance j, no one can afford to ignore this piece of advice of the 
ancient riirw, who founded this Science, tint the difficulty, it is said, 
does not stand much in the way of the followers of Jnwnu Yoga who 
■aim at the attainment of right- knowledge, leaving all other details to 
-adjust themselves Says SKftmi Rama Tirtha : - 

11 Tbtre is np necessity uf yuur into Lin; i'orvatH ujhJ pursuing lllillttf mil 

practices- to realize Vedautia Yopa. You are Ltie father nf' Vctj^a, Siva Himself, when 
jrau arc Usal in Mtiv ity r>r murpiedl Ln work J ' 

This is. no doubt, true theoretically, for as ignorance of the godly 
nature of the soul has been the cause of trouble in the past, the change 
of belief, in the right direction, now, must bring about the state of at- 
one-ment with the Self, All the Yoga that need be performed by the 
jnatii, therefore, consists in an unshakable conviction in the truth of 
the Atman, le. r the aoul, being the Paramatmqn, that is, God. In prac¬ 
tice, however, it will be found that the strengthening of faith is a much 
harder task than many would imagine it, to be. There are thousands of 
men in India and elsewhere who know and theoretically believe their 
aouls to be Gods, yet they are hopelessly involved in delusion and 
utterly helpless against its temptations and snares. These men liave no 
Idea of what the actual enjoyment or realisation of God-conscious* 
ness means. For that depends on such a degree of unshakable, 
unchanging conviction of Truth that one should be prepared to 
stake one's all, that is, to risk one’s very life, if necessary, in its 
■cause. Such a conviction necessitates a complete saturation of the 
mind with belief in one's Own Cgdhood and in the harmful- 
nesfl of the pleasures of the world l An early endeavour, it will be 
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observed, ia marie in every rational religion to atrengthen the 
devotees faith by various means. The constant reading of works 
like Purd™, which in simple, easy language teach and illustrate 
the great truths of the divine philosophy, the recitation of kaihag 
^biographies of saints and deified beings), the constant meditation on 
the sense and leaching of the Patras, the daily chanting of hyinna 
and holy mantras, such as, 0™ t and the fixing of the mind on certain 
nervous centres, not with th-e object of ctctfii irinff psychic powers, but 
with the sole aim of realizing the great and beatific condition of 
liberation from the bondage of delusion and flesh, are some of the 
many means suggested by religion. The curbing of evil emotions and 

unholy p assigns, the giving of suitable gifts to learned and deserving 

men, the daily devotion and meditation, all tending to destroy personal 
hopes and fears and ambitions, which owe ihoir origin to Lhe flesh, 
are also acta well-calculated to lead the mind to overthrew the 
dominion of matter and the thraldom of the senses. The Christian 
doctrine of the Eucharist, too, was intended to serve the same 
purpose, although many have regarded it as a J hard a saying. 

As a matter of fact, it is in the very ' hardness' of the philosophy 
of the Eucharist that ita gist is to ho found, As a rule, a rude and 
irritating remark lingers longer in and makes a deeper impression on 
the mind chan any ordinary philosophical maxim, or complimentary 
speech : and, for this reason, makes the task of meditation easier of 
accomplishment/’ If the teacher had said, 1 the bread y« eat and the 
wine ye drink have been provided by Nature or God/ no one would 
have found the statement difficult to ' digest/ and the matter would 
oat have excited any controversial spirit. Knowing the human nature 

" l.’f, ITie mysteries were. Ml purpose, explained in parables and ftlJojfnrie?. 

that Qtlly these could huOx-that had earn to bear, Thu zset and relLah of II doctrine 
In Mter realised, whc-li it is presented In ■ foreign gflrb. Tlw effort nf the rnEnd in 
reaiiitnir it, bring# Its tiwn reward. 

| Tlf^It ni|[ be more dimming if the mysteries of the 1 heluvud ' are discovered 
m line Lmditione nf atherg! | 


-‘'StuifaB ^711111™^.'' ]ip. I IB- 119 . 
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full well, he gave them a problem of philosophy in the form of a 
1 hard T saying, and offered them bread and wine, the quality of which 
was so very unpalatable that they could not be readily swallowed. Ilia 
object was to make the literal sense of the words employed ao highly 
repugnant and mysterious that their minds should turn from it and 
become Interested in searching their hidden sense, thus deepening the 
impression each time that bread was broken or wine tasted. All this 
would have indirectly acted as a strong atimulua to right meditation, 
but, unfortunately, noOfi of the unin strutted hearers understood him 
in this light Some of the more advanced men even grumbled at it. 

The true significance of the ritual will become clear if we bear 
in mind the fact that allegory invaded even the domain of foods In 
the Epistle of St, Barnabas, which most have been composed, at 
the latest, in the early part of the second century, and which might 
well have been written, as some thinkers have surmised, about A, P. 
70-^7^, over two pages are devoted to the allegorical explanation of 
the subject. It is said there :— 

" Now wtven Msstia uaiil : * Ye.Oi&ll not eat . . . eagle, new crow, nut hawk, , , 

„. , Thou shalt not, he [iitfema, consort with mt- make t%«jlf like unt* ftiieh men hh 
fcmsw not haw to provide their food by toil and sweat, hut f^iee other peotiIe'b ^ruperty 
in their anil lay wull for it, uh if walking in gUltnls&Nhess, we! look nsuntl 

to eec wliom they may airi.jj bars in tlinnr rapkeiiy, j lli-L us HiuSu bitds alone provide 
tlo food for themselves, but sit id It, anil seek how they may devour t btS fleet of Oltlrfira, 
being pestilent. in their wlekedne@ 9 - Thou elmlt not eat,' ho soy.^ 1 Lumpray hot 
polypus. nor cuttlefiah.' 4 Thou ssfuilt. not. he means, make tliy-alf llkfc unto such 
men, who are utterly ungodly arid are almudy condemned to death, just as Ihesi- 
■Asihfis alert* are aocuraed, and swim in deep water, not coming Vf> like the others, hut 
living an. the ground below in the depths !.. , " ( fir'frinilt of Hartutbit*, p. If). 

In the Letter of Aristeas which is a Jewish document about three 
hundred years older in date than the 1 Epistle of Barnabas,' the whole 
of the teaching concerning the dean and unclean animals had already 
been recognized as an allegory. The conclusion reached was,: 

nil then ordinances have been solemnly triads for rightnuauntnw' take, 
to promote baly mentation and the perfecting of character, By thau* otuture-i , , , . 
Which hi* tailed unclean, the Law-giver gave ass a iiigti that thus? fur wlwm the law^i 
are ordained rnuirt practise righteousnesa in their hearts and oppress no one, trusting 
in the lx own atxLuijj;th, twf rob one of anything, but muflt direcL tkir lives t>y righteihJH 
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ITUJtivLiJi ■ > • Hr hflRpi Efkon, set forth lilJ 1 bt* rules eh to mha^ In pennitEed US Ui 
t.h<! CUMJ erf thfiHf; arid oPier cwfitureH by way of aUagpcy. . . , y y , then. rJJ that in 
said concerning menta and .... ariimalH rdflteil to righteousness und righteous 
deslipg* between man and mm "—the Letter of ArfuLuas, f-ing, Trans. by H. St. J. 
Tlunciltory, pp. 54. 56 and £7. 

Arista bolus had a]so advocated an allegorica 1 interpretation of 
the injunctions relating to the animals declared lawful and unlawful 
aa food (Farrar "a ' History of Interpretation,' p. 169); Tertulikn 
follows hirn fully when he says 

"Literal prohibitions ahuiil ihu clsan and undlean kinda of feed would be quite 
COlltamfitcbkj rl flbid, f 7S> . 

Unfortunately Farrar was not a prudent of religion as a science, 
and failed to be impressed with the allegorical significance of the 
'books' though both Clement (see Writings of Clement. Vol. ii, 
pp. 251-253 and 48R) and Origen (see Philocalia, p. 131) definitely hold 
the ailegorieaf meaning to be the true significance of the text. 

It muse, be now obvious that the real interpretation of the teat: 

lp Except ye OUL Lliti flesh <rf tEi? Spn Cl I man, and flririk tiin blood, yo have t» life 
in you r> (John vi. 53}— 

\s that man is recommended to acquire the virtues and quafitujfj of 
the Ideal, not that he ia to tear out the fle-sh of a living being and 
eip his blood as if it were wine The spiritual significance \& insisted 
Upon In the Sible itself, which records I John vi. 62) ;— 

,( It ia the sisMt that qdcketiBth; thp fletih prufitetb nothing; the words chat J 
speak unto you, they are spirit and they are life/' 

Thu^ understood, the sacrament of the Eucharist ia of immense 
philosophical merit, and has u practical value of Sts own, which is very 
necessary to be appreciated at its just estimation : for as Swedenborg 
pointed out :— 

"On hht L knowkiiJiRE* and theaekiuiwleH^moat of Gtw3, depends the Hfllvatkm of 
e\'v-ty one: for ilio unurcr-saJ licav-un, Jind ttiXi universal church OJj c-arLh, and. in 
general, ail rthgioa, Ilbh iui (oundabkm in » jusL idea of God ; because hereby there is 
conjunction, and by conjunction, light, wisdom and eternal happEuoau ” 

£0 
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Another important means of strengthening faith is the chanting 
of holy mantras, i,e., religious formulas, or toxts T of which the 
monosyllable aionorom, ia the must potent, since It is indicative' 
of the five orders of spiritually evolved beings, arhats (Tirthamkaras) 
aifarirw (Liberated Souls), nch<irya$ (leaders of saints) upirdh-tfayas 
(professor saints) and munis (ordinary saints). 

According tn I linduism., om is the moat appropriate name of the 
Deity, because! the three leLLers, a, u. and m, of which the word is 
composed, denote supremely excellent, supremely high, and supremely 
wise; for 1 a * indicates bliss or ftnanda, ' au ' sign? flea power, or 
flwjHM, and 1 flrta 1 means supporter or protector t 

Now, since chanting is merely a means to an end, and is resorted 
to with the sole object of establishing the human mind in divine, godly 
vibrations, because of the holy ideas of virtue and goodness, which 
the word chanted conveys, it follows that Lin; term which contains 
the most exhaustive enumeration ot" the divine powers and attributes 
will form the best means of uplifting the soul. For this reason there 
is no other word which can claim precedence over Om, Concerning 
the magic potency of the mantra™ Swami Rama Tirfcha writes 

" To realise cilia idea | lira iliviciity of tho soul], ;ind h> dehypnotize mto the Ii°sL 
Self, n Lex! uner ft ^ real help fruii] IJ]L' ^yLLnble U m , While than ting tho syllable 
Out, to ibe VedunLin, Jra- at'iiae, Hmj moatiLiitf attached boit,L;: + Iamlin Lipihi of 
Ujjbtsi I am the Sun. lam tho real Sun, the apparent nun i.-. my tiyiiitRil only. 1 
cun the Suit, before whom the pLairaLs urid ell Lho hndiea revolve* . . , t I um 
invn'iftvalil--. eternal, the mhic yesterday, loday arul for ever. Before me tithes tltia 
whole globe, Pub wliolo universe, unfold iteoLT." 

Chanting the praises of the Sell', thus, is the moat potent means 
for changing the negative rhythm of the soul into the positive one, 
For. will iaall-powerful, but unreasoning, and, for that reason, amen¬ 
able to euggestiom So long as it ia imbued with the ideaufpower- 
leegoeaa and impotency, it cannot manifest its dtvtne powers. The 
singing of its praises, consequently, is the most potent me ana of 
purging the individual consciousness of the harmful idea of Eta sup¬ 
posed weakness, and of lifting it out of the slough of despond and 

*&■(■ the 1 Juiriu- I 'huUuKJ-jjliy,' by V. ft, Gandhi, J)p 

|S» the Sac rvJ Books of thu HlhdiU, Vul. HI. part I. 
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negativity. But Bet it be distinctly understood that mors counting 
of beads fa time absolutely wasted away. Good lies only in meditation 
on the qualities and attributes of Divinity but not in the words, the 
rosary, the beads or the thread on which they an? strung. He alone 
who knows and meditates on his soul aa a God is to derive any 
benefit from the practice. 

We may now turn our attention to Bhakti Yoga which ia sup¬ 
posedly the easiest, and, therefore, the mast popular, path of Self- 
realization. Unfortunately, however, there is no direct causal con- 
necticm between devotion or love and salvation, so that Bhakti must 
(fivfi place to some other method, if it is ever to load to Nirvana, 
Nevertheless, Bhakti is said to lead to God-vision* which h regarded 
au the goal of evolution by the school of devotional Mysticism. What 
this notion of God-vision means may bo gathered From a little dis¬ 
course by Sri Ufim Krishna Paramaharnsa, a Hindu saint, who flour¬ 
ished in recent, times. Asked by a disciple us to whether it was 
possible to see God, be replied : 11 Certainly, These are some of the 
means by which one can sen God ; (1) going from time to time into 
solitude. (2) chanting Ilia names and His attributes, (3: discrimination, 
and i'4) earnest prayer, with a yearning for the Lord. Thou mayest 
see God, if thy love fui- Him is as strong as the three attachmenta 
put together, viz,, the attachment of a worldly man to things of the 
world, tho attachment of the mother to her child, and the attachment 
of a chaste and devoted wife to her husband. The thing is, in 
order to see God, one must love Him, heart, and Haul-" 

Here also no attempt whatsoever is made to establish any 
causal connection between the vision of God and Individual salvation, 
nor ia any explanation offered of how the sight of another is to afford 
true and everlasting joy to the soul The fact is that devotional ism 
aspires to soar above reason, and ia, consequently, not very particular 
aa to the data upon which it rests its conclusions. Hence, the greater 
the sense of mystery and louder the condemnation of reason in a dise 
course the more will it be applauded by the devotee. Here is a 
sample of n milder type of protest against the voice of the intellect 

H leva for the Supract* Lord li true Bhakti. Tp Uw tmr khakttt dll Lb# 

ptalflwphfcal distinctjono «« iiu m idle folk. Hb auea nothing for armunant, Or 
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doea not mwn, hfl 1 eenw*/ ba perarivaiK lie wuitK to lose liirnat'K in the pure \avts 
of Gc4, mid there Itnve b«n hhaktn* who maintain that Ihiu ia more to bo daatad 
thari liberation ; who aay, L I dn not want to be sugar, I whuil to tea to sugar. 1 I wtul 
in love and enjoy (he Beloved, 1 ' 

This te just one of those passages which serve the purpose of 
devotional ism better than a thousand arguments, and furnish 
authority for discarding the voice of the intellects There m no true 
devotee who does not have his fling at reason when beaten in argu¬ 
ment ! 

With the voice of intellect silenced once for nil, we need not feel 
surprised at the sayings and doings of mystical saints, some of whom 
even recommend the worshipping of God as one's awn child, so that 
there might remain no Ming ol awci or reverence to mar the fulness 
of love. This is. however, the extreme view, for the Idea of devotion 
ia not founded upon the element of fear, and does not recognise the 
existence of a god, or goddess, to be propitiated or appeased 

There can be no fear in love, nor can bkqkti be said to begin bu long 
as one is afraid to approach its object Hot the remedy for fear does 
not consist In regarding one's God as one's child, but in transferring 
one's attention from an unnatural to the natural object of adoration; 
for while no one can eternally entertain a feeling of l<jve for an enemy 
ora chastising dignitary, however much one might ’respect' him for 
his might, the heart is immediately and inalienably drawn to the true 
object o( love, the moment it is discovered to he worthy of adora¬ 
tion 

Similarly, there fa no room in hhakti for begging or bargaining 
with the ‘ Beloved.' The idea of begging for favours ig a sacrilege to 
the bkakta, He will not pray for help, health, wealth, or even to go 
to heaven, He who wishes to embark op the path of love must give 
up all ffiich desires, and fill his. mind with holy thoughts lie who 
desires to come into the presence of the " Beloved ' must make a 
bundle of all shop-keeping religion and cant it away from him. before 
ho can be allowed to set his foot within the shrine. 

It is not that you do not get what you pray for, for that depends 
on the working of the laws, but it fa low and vulgar—a beggar's 
religion. Fool* indeed, fa he who living nn the banka of the Ganges 
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a little well for water, Fool, indeed, ia he who comini? to & dia¬ 
mond mine begins to search for glass beads. These prayers for help, 
health* wealth and material prosperity are not bkaktit they are the 
lowes t form of karma , and they stand in the way of the real Nation 
of the great Ideal. 

Love ia an emotion, not an exchange of goods* or bartering of 
property; it has nothing in common with the spirit of bargaining 
t he true NtaMa cheerfully sacrifices everything for the object of his 
'jve. and would willingly give up home, family, wealth, and all else 
that he might own, to catch but a fleeting glimpse of hie Love s re 
splendent, glorious lace.' He bae ears and eyes only for the object 
of his love, and takes no interest in the concerns of men. He avoids 
the company of those engrossed in the affairs of the world and bo 
comes a wanderer on the face of the earth in search of his ' Beloved r 
unmindful of the requirements of the body and of the inclemency of 
Rearons He disregards both the taunts of men and the Importunities 
of hia own lower nature In a word, he becomes mad with love 

When his love reaches this supreme state of forgetfulness 0 f ^, e 
world, when his mind ia purged of all desires for sensuous enjoyment 
aud when the consciousness of ttfa own personality has become merg¬ 
ed in the emotion of pure love for his true Self, then is the veil fited 
up from the ravishing face of the 1 Beloved ’ andheia a]lowed to 
drink deep at the very fountain of love and blrsa itself. tf a then rmlim 
the fu!] force of the fflyine, -What la . man profited, if 
hoatulJ gum Hie whole world and Jose his own swul ? " iMatt xvi 26 j 
W ith the dropping of the scales from his eyes, his vision b ecomes 
clarified; ha hears the mellifluent, melodious voice of love softly 
whisper in his car the stvaet and vivifying formula -that than art- 
of divine wisdom : he realizes the joyous import or the words ' what 
thou he boldest beauteous creature is thy Self; his heart leaps ut, 
with dehjfht ; and, with one bound, as it wens, of the ecstasy of 

super-conw.iouanesa. he plunges into the ocean of Joy in his own 
Self E 

lp\e n light, call thia intense fove of the bhaka madness, if we 
please,—it ia certainly disregardful of what * souble&i' humanity 
regard as sound intellectual ism-but we must remember Lhat it takes 
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us not to bears* and Borrow, and darkness Us the grave, as worldly 
wisdom undoubtedly does, but to the I^nd of Joy and Love and 
Immortality. Can the love of Mammon lead us an inch beyond Tur¬ 
kish carpets, motor cars, palacea for residence, and the like, all of 
which tend to expedite the approach of death, hut can in no esse con^ 
for immortality ? Blessed is the madness which ends in bliss ; who 
cares for the ' sanity 1 that leads to the grave E 

Those who wish to study the nature at Love from the standpoint 
of my sticism, wilt find it beautifully described in the -Nffnada Sutra. 
We shall here five an extract of a few of its passages from an ex* 
cellent translation by Mr. Ill T Sturdy Love ia of throe kinds, 
namely, (1) where the only motive is to seek pleasure, to Like all acid 
to give nothing, (2) where there is exchange, arid the loving depends 
on being loved I love thee, because L.hou lov^st me,’ and (3) where 
there is unconditional devotion, the giving everything and Keeking 
nothing,- no recognition, no return The first is the love of the aeiv 
aualiat, the second that of the ordinary worldly man or woman, but 
the third 1 b that of the real devotee. Love has been defined by Vyaaa 
as devotion to worship, by Garga, as devotion to hearing about 
the Atman ; SEndilya consider* it the unbroken feeling of the 
Universal Self In one’s own self, and Nttrada refers to it as the 
surrendering of all actions to God, and feeling the greatest' misery rn 
forgetting Him, Wsrada further declares that it is greater than work, 
knowledge or VQQ a . because it is Its own reward, or end,-not merely 
a means to an end, aa, he maintains, ia the case with knowledge l^ove 
emancipates the heart from impurity. It has no rights or property 
of its own ; neither does It tolerate the spirit of copy-righting. Wealth, 
strength, abilities—all must be held In trust for the world, at the service 
of every struggling manifestation of Life. The fruit of Ixwe ia enjoyed 
by him who avoids evil company, who associates with those of 
great mind, who gives up all sense of possession, who frequents lonely 
places, who uproots the bondage of kaTiftf w, who abandons all anxiety as 
to livelihood, who renounces the Fruit nf works,, who gives up even the 
Vedas, and looks upon all living beings with equanimity. The true 
1 lonely place T is in the depths of the heart, where, with all the 
doorways Of interrupt tun through the senses fastened, the devotee 
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see% in unbroken solitude, noth in if but his own pure Self ss the ‘one 
without a second * " How are these doorways, through which dE^ 
tractions enter, to be dosed / For the bh&kta, through Love, Love, 
and yet again Love; by driving away everything from his thoughts, 
but sympathy, compassion and those ideas and emotions which lend 
up to a perfectly Impassioned Love—quixotic it may be*—reckless, 
ridiculous to ua in its fervour, but unconquerable and unrelenting., 
Giving it full play, never checking it, weeping, ft may be, for the 
miseries of the world and the senpe of separation from the one Ocean 
of Life and Love, day and night, in public or in solitude, caring for 
nothing, but attaining th^ realization of That; chastising himeelf 
through remorse and reproach for every shortcoming in Ijove T at 
length he reaches a great calm, a great serenity; ha stands ' on the 
other shore, 1 He knows, he feels: his shoulders may become marked 
with the stripes that fall on those uf others, but lie suffers no longer: 
he Is over happy and satisfied- Ho words can explain that state, 
and because it cannot be expressed. except by negations, it is a 
mystery— the peace which paseeth all understanding." " 

When this all-powerful, all conquering devotion, producing Love 
for friend and foe alike, springs up in the heart, it becomes pure, 
and is then prepared for God-vision. Ardour in the worship of the 
Self, constant, contemplation of his glory, the dedication, of all actions 
to him., and the feeling of extreme misery in losing him from 
memory, are some of the signs of true Devotion. It arises from 
knowledge, in the first instance, and itself leads to the perfection of 
Wisdom 

Aa bo the wfty and the wkerefort:, of bhakti, Love is said to arise 
as the climax of a course of internal action, or evolution According 
to Srimpa Goswumi: 

u J ;, Lrat sriac-fl fmth 1 then fn]3rtw.i attraction, and after hhfl,t ad oration, Ackmtum 
taiidfi ftn 5fupp™eenjn of worldly ilefliren ; isXicJ the tv-'-u’lL J:h HLnglt-rnLndvdrjUiWs and Kutiafbc- 
iiiin. ThiitL jthwh attachment which resulte in ehuUilinn of MjnEirntfntr After thia 
lofe MfltW into pJay. ” 

The above is the quintessence and general summary of the views 
of the devotional schools of religion. We shall now proceed to investi¬ 
gate the nature of the main principles underlying this particular 
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branch of Yoga. To begin with, bhaktL being a form of the emotion of 
love, cannot poaflibty arise in the heart, bo long as it remains uncon¬ 
vinced of the special claim of the object of devotion to one's worship. 
Certainly no one can force himself to lore another against his heart. 
It follows from this that genuine bhakti ia no! imaaible where reason 
is given the go-by before it haa pronounced its benediction on the 
idol to be installed in the sacred temple of the hcnrt lunatic ism 
may, no doubt, flourish in the absence of the light of intellect, but 
then fanaticism has no foundation of tmth, and the pursuit of uutruth 
is not to be desired* It is not that one cannot be devoted to a false 
object, for that is a matter of personal belief, but that the worship¬ 
ping of the false god, or ideal, is like a structure without a solid 
foundation, and is sure to lead to trouble sooner or later. Thus the 
first essential on the path of bhaMi is the ascertainment of the true 
object of devotion. 

It is also important to know that spiritual love or devotion has 
little, or nothing, in common with the vehement, unreasoning ardour 
of a sensualist's passion, and that the men who endeavour to imitate 
the full-gushing, standard lover of an oriental love-story have no idea 
whatever of the kind of love implied in devotion to divinity, Love 
certainly does not signify unreasonableness, and irrational frenzy may 
be a characteristic of lunatics and fiends, but not of the worshippers 
of the Supreme Intelligence, The truth is that the nature of devotion 
has been entirely misunderstood by the generality of men, who. 
unable to form u rational conception of the kind of Love implied in 
bhakti, have been led to con found it with the mad impetuosity 
of sensuality. Some have even likened it to a moth’s fatal attraction 
for light, and oriental poetry revels in depicting the sensation 
of the ‘painful delight’ which the tiny insect-lover rs supposed to 
experience, in the closing moments of its life. on. the burning altar of 
love. Many persona arc misled by these charming flights of fancy, 
and begin to interpret their own confused sensations and mental 
a fractions and the manifestations of psychic phenomena they 
might corue across in all sorts of fanciful ways, always bent upon 
finding a confirmation of their own views In each and every 
occurrence. 
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That this is not bkafui but a fottn of madness, is evident from the 
VG17 nature of love which is an essential ingredient of devotion. As 
pointed out in the last chapter* love is of three kinds, according as 
it is U> for the superior, f2) the equal, or 10) the inferior. Of these, 
the first takes the form of respect for [earning and age, respectful 
affection for the parent^ reverence for the tutor, loyalty for the 
king and devotion or worship for the Tirthamkara 4God) The 

aemnd denotes equality of status, and manifests itself in the form 

of friendship, amity, affection and the like; and the third assumes 
the form of benevolence, patronage and other similar emotions. 
Sexual love is a form of the second type, though one of its moat 
complex phases, since it implies the engrafting of Lhe idea of sexual 
relationship on the stock of amity and good fellowship. Love of the 
first type ia founded on respect, of the second on mutual amity, and 
of the third on protection nr watchfulness. 

It is thus clear that bhakti belongs to the class of emotions of 
love of the first kind, which are distinguishable from its remaining 
types on account of the element of respect. It follows from this that 
neither the emotion of benevolence which is characteristic of love 
for an inferior, nor the full-gushing, impetuous ardour of the hero of 
a love-tale can be the appropriate form of love for the true God. 
than whom no one has a better right, to our respect. Nor ia there 
room in devotion for the type of passion that exhausts itself in 
empty professions and protestations, and the only form that is 
at missible in religion ia the intellectual which demonstrates its un¬ 
bounded love and respect for God by intelligently walking in the 
footsteps of the Teacher and by understanding His word* It would 
that the confusion of thought, which has arisen among the 
followers of mysticism on this point, i 8 due to a failure to discriminate 
between the different kinds of love which have? been enumerated, above, 
and to a vague notion of the moth type of passion being the most 
perfect, dut it is dear that no one over dreams of loving his parent, 
tutor or king after the manner of a moth ; and it Is also evident that 
a God cannot be likened to a silly, empty-headed coquette who judges 
the merit of her different suitors according to the amount of 
vehemence put in by them in their protestations of love The fact 
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is that love lb a motive power grounded on belief, and manifests 
itself by becoming translated into action, the manifestations of its 
activity taking different but appropriate* typical forma, according 
to the nature of the relationship In which the object of love stands 
to him who loves. Thus, we offer devotion and worship to a 
Tiflh<nnJtara (God), reverence to n tutor, loyalty to a king, friend¬ 
ship to our equals, and protection and patronage to those who 
are inferior to ua. But we do not offer devotion to a king, pat¬ 
ronage to divinity or worship to a child, Kvery one oE these has tii 3 
particular form of love, and must be loved in that very form. This 
is the rule of Love, the breach of which cannot but be fraught 
with evil consequences. One hay only to picture to oneself the 
consequence^ of approaching a parent, tutor or king with the romantic 
sentiments of a Borneo to realize the absurdity of the situation and 
the amount of evil resulting from a disregard of the role. The case 
with Divinity is no different; He has Ilia own appropriate form 
and must be loved in that very form. The idea of putting the 
di-knowing* ever blissful Godhead on a par with every love-sick 
Juliet of romance is absolutely disgusting : nod it does not improve 
matters a bit if we reverse the rule of relationship. For while the 
idea of a Gad as a Romeo, madly in love with the human soul, cannot be 
deemed to present a picture of divine perfection either in knowledge, 
bliss or power, on the one hand, the disparity of class and incongruity 
of type is not done away with, on the other. It is thus clear that 
the true significance of love in reference to God has nothing in 
common with the idea of passion between the two sexes, nor can one's 
God be loved as one's child. I Motion to God really means a devo- 
tkm to the attributes of divinity, which the devotee wishes bo 
develop in hi^ own soul, and consists in the blending of the 
fullest measure of love and respect for tlitHpe who have evolved out 
those very attributes in perfection. 

Thus, bhakti in its true sense moans devotion to an ideal, and 
incidentally, the worshipping of those who have already attained 
Lo its realization. The causal connection between the ideal of 
the soul and the worshipping of those who have already realized 
it is to be found in the fact that the realisation of an ideal demands 
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one's wholehearted attention, and is only possible by following in 
the footsteps of those who have actually reached the goal. 

The analysis of the nature of bhakti entitles ua to say that no one 
who does not excite, in the fullest degree, the feelings of love and 
reverence in our hearts 3s entitled to our devotion. I hits amounts to 
saying that the being to whom the heart spontaneously offer* its 
devotion is he who is its greatest sympathiser <*nd well-wisher, Now, 
aince these qualifications are to be found in the Tirthaittkam atone 
who preaches the dharma [religion or path) that leads to the 
Perfection and tit tea of Gods, in other words, who enables the soul 
to attain to the sublime status uf Godhood. none but lie is entitled to 
or cat) command the full adoration of the he?u’t, 

According to modern theologians, however, bhakti implies devotion 
to a Supreme Being on the ground of his being the creator of the 
world, and the maker of souls and their bodies. But this is quite 
untenable, firstly, because Lhe notion of a creator uf the world and of 
the maker of souls and their material bodies has been seen to be 
illogical t and, secondly, because an act of this kind performed 
voluntarit-ij in the past is incapable of engendering the emotion of 
love, much less of devotional love, though it might possibly give rise 
to m feeling of gratitude on the part of those born with a silver spoon 
in their months. But even this souse of gratitude would be entirely 
wanting, and might be counter indicated by a strong feeling of hatred 
in the case of those unfortunate ones who find themselves placed, for 
no fault of theirs, En unsuitable and poinful surroundings, and of those 
who are ^created to people the hell,' as the holy Qur an asserts. 

The case with those who believe in the existence of a creator, 
but make his creative activity mibsGryfenfc to the priii<|pte of karma 
is even worse, since on their hypothesis the creator becomes merely an 
artificer of karma, without a voice of his own, eo that neither nrtM 
nor blame can ever bo earned by him Certainly no one can ever feel 
grateful to such a world-maker for his creative activity 

We may now Lum our attention to the teaching of Mysticism 
which maintains that God should be worshipped U) obtain his vision. 
Or to become absorbed in him This view also is nut tenable, since 
the vision or contact of another cannot possibly afford anything more 
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than & passing sensation. which i a m different from true happiness 
aa a piece of Btone from bread, As a matter of fact, true joy ia the 
natural attribute of the soul, and becomes, an actuality of experience 
the momant one gives up the idea of extracting it from things outside 
ones own Sell. Hence, so bng as one expects to find joy in things 
outside ones own aoub true joy cannot coins into manifestation. 
1 Huh neither the vision nor the contact of another can ever take the 
place of true happiness which the soul ia athirst for. 

The idea of absorption in God has also nothing to commend itself 
to common sense, for two tiimple and indestructible substances or 
realities can never become fused into one by any possibility ; and since 
both the soul and the alleged God are indestructible by nature, it is 
clearly impossible for either of them to become merged in the other. 
The analogy of the absorption of a drop In the sea. which Mysticism 
rel it“i upon in support of Its proposition, ia beside the point, because 
analogy is no argument. It, however, actually refutes that which it 
is supposed to prove, since the sea is not an utiit, hut a collection of 
drops, so that the additional drop only goes to increase the number 
of those already there. 

Aparl Iram Liu’s, it is permissible to ask 3 what may be the effect 
of the chemical operation of absorption ? Will the soul survive the 
event, or be wiper! out in the process? No mystic has yet succeeded 
in giving a satisfactory reply to this all-important question, but we 
can see for ourselves that in the former case the idea of absorption 
ie more imaginary than real, and in the Utter the dismal prospect of 

extinction suffices to rob the operation of the very last vestige of 
attract] venesw. 

Those Who have realised the weakness of their mystic creed on 
the point Imve tried to evade the difficulty by arguing that love is ita 
own reward or end. Rut this, too, does rot advance their case anv 
further, and ia clearly an endeavour to throw dust in the eyes of reason, 
the end is not love but happiness. Now, since it eo chances 
* 5ft 1‘ happiness and love are nqt synonymous words, the use of the 
One for the Other is not permissible in philosophy or rational literature 
Afl already ohaerved, the only being who is entitled to the fullest 
measure of our devotion is the Teacher who preaches the J Path 1 
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that Leads to the perfection and joy of Gods- He in worshipped not 
because worship or devotion is the end On Itself, but because Ho is the 
only tme guide to the Goal, bo that devotion Is primarily centred round 
the Ideal of the soul Here, again, we observe that ideatatry and 
not idolatry is the path to mrmwffl* Thus, in its primary sense, 
bhakti really means devotion to the Ideal of the soul, and, in a second* 
arjr one, the worshipping of those Great Ones who have already 
attained to its realization, and who are, therefore* best qualified to 
instruct and guide others. 

It is this, great Ideal of the Sou] which demands our whole, 
undivided attention and full devotion. It is this which hua been 
personified as Christos or Krishna in the mystery dan gunge of 
mythology, and it Ig this which explains the element of unreasonable 
ness in the niyatic creeds. For what has been seen to be childish and 
unreasonable in lE>ve, p in relation to a Supremo Hdng, ifl quite 
appropriate to the Ideal of Life personified as God- 

The rationaU of hhak.ti can now be described with logical precision. 
First arises discernment or insight, called faith ; this changes the 
outlook of life, transforms loose conceptions and stray notions about 
dharmn into right knowledge, and .is fottowed by an intense desire 
for the realization of the Ideal This is devotion or love, and leads 
to the worship of the Tirthamknra. Finally, when conduct as 
purified and becomes perfect under the combined iniluence of 
knowledge and love, the binding force of fairmnA is destroyed and the 
soul ia set free to enjoy its natural omniscience and bliss, 


* The union between the ' Lord * and the Jive is duiHiribed m ■SaFranraapa, in the 
wnrka on 4tki hm. What i* pwrtwjy mwnt by lIhi term will he e^tdent from the 
following ex|ilrWfttJtin from thu (inrlttnd of f/*tt§r* by Sir Jottri WuodrolTe (,P a K' e 1^2) :~ 
HJ fln maf utya, 1 (jiay tiara uhetfVft, ifl a tone which io ortllniilriJy np plied to the 
bine of aesnal Litikin (ttripufifwagnt ffBt "tiukhyang tat itatnarnsjfnmL Fat the 
benefit however of th«se who we always reading gross me anises into panto of the 
l-lhaatna alien to 1;>jom k In necessary to explain that m> fa both gnuuH iHlhulu; 

and subtle (sukabma l. Here the litter u meant. An erotic qynthol in employed to 
denote the merger of the Jiv» and Supreme OanwdotiMieBa in wrtwy {Sunadkil'. Ihe 
Tuitru tersely employ rnch imagery which la to be found In the UpaaMnda and in 
mm-lndlan Bcriptunee. 
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Ah regards the statement that purity of the heart enables one to 
have God-vision, the truth is that the effect of an intense craving for 
the realization of the Ideal is tn make the mind one-pointed by pro* 
venting its rest]venesaand wandering: after the pleasures and attractions 
of the world. This leads to purity of consciousness which then reflects 
its own natural effulgence -the glory of God Just as in a storm one 
cannot aee the objects lying at the bottom oil a punch owing to the 
disturbed and muddy state of its wafer, so is not the vision of the 
inner Divinity possible so long as the individual consciousness remains 
muddy and disturbed by the uncontrolled, tempest no as fury and mad 
impetuosity of a desire-ridden will. And, juat fls the objects at the 
bottom of the pond can be clearly perceived when the storm abates, 
bo is the vision of the Self obtainable with ease when the surface of 
the lake of humeri consciousness [a rendered cairn and smooth by the 
subsidence of the activity of the deairing nurmnii (lower mind). When 
the heart is rid of the taint of attachment to the things of the world, 
it reflects the natural effulgence of the soul and enables it to see Itself. 
Hence, the statement that the pure in heart shall wee Gad 

This finishes our survey of the path of Ehakti , 

As regards the remaining departments of Yoga, the analysis of 
the methods of and Bhakti practically disposes of them also ; for 

they also aim at concentration, although the Kajn-yugi Lrios to attain 
it by the control of the mind itself, and the follower of Hatha Yoga 
by the restraint, of the physical body and the avenues of the senses. 
Neither Raja Yoga nor Hatha Yoga, tf taken by Itself, can t however, 
achieve any great results, since the scientific method consists neither 
purely in the control of the mind nor exclusively in the subjugation 
of the body, but in the doing: of the right thing at the right time, 
as will he seen in a subsequent chapter. 

So far, however, as concentration of mind ia concerned, all the 
departments of Yoga which have been examined here are at one 
on laying emphasis on it. The reason for this is obvious. If wo look 
into the nature of the power which is exerLed in all cageg of concen¬ 
tration, without a single exception, we shall not fail to discover it to 
be our will. Hence, we may say that Yoga is the science which 
directly develops the wilt. Now, inasmuch as the emancipation of 
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will from the bondage of Bin, and the possession of life more full and 
abundant, are the aims of the bquI, obviously that whose every step 
is calculated to increase the power of the individual will is the only 
channel of liberation, In this sense. Yoga, certainly, ie the science 
of liberation p«r excellence. 

The chief obstacle on the path of Yoga, which beginners have to 
get over, lies in the mechanism of habit which the easy-going will 
likes to adhere to It is not to be supposed that the actual, practical 
science of Yoga is characterised by anything resembling the cape with 
which we have been discussing it here. We know, from practical 
experience, how hard it is to break through any deep-rooted hnbtt. 
IIow difficult it is to give up drinking, for instance, when once the 
craving for liquor has become a habit with will f Yoga has to get 
over not one or two of such habits alone, but pm'jaH those traits and 
tendencies and inclination* which lead in the wrong direction ; and 
their number is legion, Few, indeed, there be who aspire to rise above 
the smooth-running, though destructive, mechanism of habitude, and 
they alone ure benefited by Yoga, For the rest whose minds an; 
steeped in the materialism of the world neither Yoga nor any other 
method ran do anything Hence, Yoga accepts only those disciple*, 
in the first instance, in whom zeal and earnestness have been emanci¬ 
pated from the thraldom of sloth fulness of habit, by mvekn i discrimina¬ 
tion), vairtiQW (non attachment), tyvQa (renunciation), and faith, If 
we ponder over tbcae last-named qualifications, we shall discover that 
without their aid it is not possible to enter upon the steep path of 
salvation. Obviously, there can be no desire for liberation unless there 
be present to the mind a keen sense of discrimination between the 
permanency of the slate of Nirvana and the transitory, * shadowy ' 
nature of the world Hence, the first essential is the discrimination 
between the Real and the " unreal. 1 Next, it is also easy to see that 
unless the desire for liberation pb intense enough to overcome all other 
desires which tend to prolong the bondage, it will be overpowered by 
them, Hence, unless the will of the Yogi Is fortified by such powerful 
virtues, as non-attachment, renunciation and faith, it is riot likely to 
overcome the weaknesses of the flesh, or attain to any appreciable 
success. Therefore, no one who, having entered the path, looks 
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behind at the world on which he has turned his hack, is worthy of Yoga. 
lt was for Ibis reason that Jesus reprimanded the disciple who want¬ 
ed leave to bury i. he dead. These principles appear foolish and silly 
only bo loot; as we do not look deep into the cause of success itself. 
Whatever be the ideal to be attained, it is Inconceivable how success 
ran result without perseverance and concentration of the mind ; and it is 
equally un imaginable how concentration and perseverance can bo 
harnessed into service without the giving up of those attractions and 
pursuits which distract away attention from the goal. Yoga, there¬ 
fore, rightly insists on the possession of the above-mentioned tiualb 
ficHfions. 

From being accepted as a disciple to the full realization of the 
Saif, that fa, the attainment of bliss, eight steps are pointed out by 
Pat&njatl, Lhe venerable codifier of this sconce ; and they are, ! Ytima, 
2. Myarna, tf, A*am, 4, Frdtuiyama, o, F-rfd-tjahAri^ 6, f)haiY*n.& t 
7. Dkyzna und SamMAi. Of th*w, signifies non-injuring 
truthfulness, non-stealing, continence and the Imposing of limitations 
oiUhe worldly goods ' niyama means purity, con ten truant, study and 
resignation ; and jjrSij^y&ma convoys the idea of control ling the vital 
force The first two'mean the moral training of the soul, but the 
third, namely, pramyama, in a very different thing. 

We shall first of all take up the question of morality. Morality 
is the basis of Yoga. and it has been said, in so many words, 
that without it no one can attain to Nirvana. Of all the reh~ 
gione in Lhe world there i* none in which perjury, theft, mur¬ 
der. adultery and all other offences are not condemned in'strong 
terms. They differ, however, in degree In some, for in- 
stance, non-killing fa enjoined in respect of mankind alone; while in 
others, as in Jainism, it is said that ‘ mercy shall not be for man alone, 
but shftE! go beyond, and embrace the whote world.' Unt the question 
naturally is that although all the rational religions, which have 
swayed in the past and arc now swaying the destinies of hundreds of 
millions of human beings in the world, are agreed as to the things to be 
performed and the deeds to be avoided, why is it that then- behests 
are trampled under foot and disobeyed 7 How is it that the Hindus 
now do not entertain the same respect for animal life as they did in 
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the paat ? Why is it that the Christians jno longer live the life 
delineated in the Sermon on the Mount, or the Muhammadan* abide 
by the doctrine of resignation to the will of God? By morality the 
Vogi does not mean the modern lip-morality of the world, which 
regards the Messianic injunction, " whosoever shall smite thee on 
the right cheek turn to him the other also/'as meant only for 
the high-flown style of pulpit oratory, and as quite inapplicable to the 
affairs of practical life, but a real, live code of Ethics which does 
not brook violation of its least commandment, and which, conse¬ 
quently, must be respected and obeyed. The difference lies in the 
fact that, while the Yogi aims at perfecting himsdf, by bringing 
into manifestation the good, the true, and the beautiful in hm own 
*»uJ, the ambition of the man of the world does not soar higher 
than dominion over the world and bags of gold and silver. The latter, 
not knowing the uses of what the former regards as a useless 
commodity, and not knowing whore and when to stop, goes on 
seeking and piling up wealth, till he kill himself in its pursuit. The 
former, knowing the true worth of money, cares not to soil his happiness 
by coming in contact with it, and thus avoids all l.he worries and flurries 
nod doubts acid disappointments of the money-maker, courteously 
nicknamed the? city-magnate. 

Now, let ns note the different results of the two pursuits. The 
city-magnate might possess heaps of gold in his safe; he might have 
ft large balance to his credit, in one or more banks ; he might he able to 
purchase, or otherwise procure, all the paraphernalia of luxury which 
constitute the pleasure of the worldly-miaded ; but all this can he 
boast of at the cost of health, beauty and youth, to say nothing of true 
happiness, which, it would seem., is beyond his understanding. For 
while be has been busy in the pursuit of riches, dyspepsia, gout, mid 
rheumatism have been busy in his pursuit; and by the time he lays 
his hold on money, these lay their hold ors him. So is the case with 
ugliness, No one, whether a city-in agnate or not. can. with impunity, 
spend hours of mental torture, or Loss, night after night, from side to 
aide, in bed, in racking his brains for devising newer methods of 
amassing more gold, or of making good the losses already incurred. 

Mental anguish must leave its visible ugly marks behind, in the shape 
n 
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of & wrinkled forehead, distorted features mid wretched looks* Just 
think over it; was man bom to be a wretched, miflerohle being, a living, 
burning libel on personal beauty and a victim to all sorts of ghastly 
and incurable diseases, or does he rtw.ke kimalf w * The millionaire 
makes hia pile, it is true; but it is not In his power to enjoy it- 'Che 
money which perhaps would have been more useful to name poor, 
needy peasant, now lies buried in his iron safe, free from the conta¬ 
mination of poverty ; hut it Carries ita own curse with it,—the man 
who made it ts not to enjoy it 3 It is true that the man of money 
sleeps in his mansion, and his ccuch consists of the most luxurious, 
springy bed that human ingenuity can devise, while the Yogi lies 
down on mother earth, but it is no lees true that the latter gets up 
in the morningt saying, "Uneasy lies the head that, wears a crown,/ 
and the former fwliwtff it ! 

When man understands that every little departure from the strict 
code of morality, as laid down by Keliginn, goes to stamp the features 
with ugliness and misery, renders Lhe system sensitive to the infection 
and onslaught of disease-bearing germs arid also tends to shorten life, 
to say nothing of its evil effect on the future career of the soul, he 
will come to estimate the scathing condemnation of the Scribes and 
Pharisees by Jesus at its pmpet worth Tho Yogi is not against our 
making money, provided we do not lose sight of the real aim* The 
true principle is to do whatever work natural or congenial to one's 
station in life, but to do it unconcernedly, always remembering that 
wealth ia not the be all and end all of existence One need entertain 
no fear of poverty or starvation by working in this unconcerned manner. 
One fears only so long as one doss not understand the truth. The 
moment we give up theorizing and put the statement to practical 
test- we shall find the Master's words. Seek ye first the Kingdom 
of God and his righteousness, and all these things shall bo added 
unto you" (Matt, vl. 33). a piece uf literal truism. This is the 
fundamental basis of morality. There is no wrathful Supreme Being 
to get angry with us for our transgressions; but they carry their 
punishment with them ; and each time that we violate the least 
commandment we are punish^ with ugliness and disease, and that 
most coveted possession of saints and sages, which Yogia call peace 
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of mmd, ia denied us, for a shorter or longer period, according to the 
rial lire of the ain and the atonement we might have made subsequently, 
consciously* or otherwise. When the accumulated deposit of 1 disease ' 
assumes such dimensions as preclude tbo idea of redemption in the 
particular incarnation, death destroys the body f and thus graciously 
puts an end to the physical suffering and torments of a worn-ouL, 
diseased, and dilapidated organism, the owner of which haa signally 
failed to utilise his chance of life eternal 

Morality in religion moans a Goddike attitude of Purity and Love 
towards all beings. For religion aims at turning men into Gods, 
and there is no room in it for the hollow sentimentality of the world 
which exhausts itself in wordy protestations of goodness and virtue. 
It is not. an admirer of waives in aheep’a akin, who for securing the 
good opinion of Lheir atup^ and insincere neighIjoura go down on 
their knees and offer up long and elaborate prayers an public, who 
give ;i small pittance of their wealth with sail the noise and 
fuas that they can make for a mention in the press, who place 
lunge sums of money at the di^po^J of royalty to secure a title, 
or who ahed crocodile rears Lo excite Lhe respoct of their 
kind. Morality, in religion, means the purification of the inner as 
well as the outer nature. Let nu thought which is not pure and 
God-like ever enter the heart; let the mind dwell on nothing bul 
what is good, and true, and beautiful.. Purify the heart; talk of 
nothing buL God ; think of nothing but God ; let purity surround you 
within and without. The Vedanlist puts it : 

" When Itsy i.-i.irisHJLtn.iyriO.-i-i 0we-lIiDj? in pure tight And puroi lovfl, dues not admit 
liny uihor thought 1 >llL lhnl uf Iky IjolQVud, tJiy Kcftl self, Llueu Jickw ib in pqwible Uj 
think of ffoad pf had, of tho dua] lltrctitf 7 Thorl you sing rwithin,® but thyself. Then 
you mv i;f.'i.'iili 11 i|ir nothihj*; bul God'fl music, Then y;w chunt notllirtg bul God'& bfifluty* 
Then jon foel nalhiri 4 ? hut GQd r s >uiod in utl bands; God's eye in all eyes, (Jqdl's mind 
in .11 mindi’., Gcid's love in all bvois, Goll'a virtues in all vErtUOa, God'i preBenea m 
each ami everything /'—thtma Tir^fri. 

The next step U £&ana, i.n., posture, for contemplation Steady 
posture is noressjary to keep the body mptisnleaa, else its unchecked 
restlessness would distract the mind and dissipate the energy of 
the wilt. The that is generally adopted by yogia is a sitting 
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posture, with legs crossed, After the manner of the images of the Jaina 
TiHhamkaraa, When the amna becomes firm and is no longer a 
source of distraction to the mind, pranayama may be practised with 
ease, 

The word pranayama really signifies the controlling of energy, 
though it is generally taken to mean the regulat ion uf breath. Accord¬ 
ing to a certain claes of yogis, it means the con trolling of the cosmic 
energy. Says Smimi Vivekanarida : - 

“ r LLst a a r \k?iEa ia the infinite, omnipiiOBr;nt material uf Lliin unJvfir&u, ip tfiifa 
prana, the infinity, omntpresient nrmrfifeatinjr power cf tliid univ-ul't^ The know Cfldfct* 
and enirtJfd of thie furiiria ittreally what ia meant by pr-iriflytimu.. Thin opfina te ns the 
Jwr te aLmn&t unlimited power.' 3 

Hut the primary object of prannyama^ according to Yogs, ia to 
ontrol the wandering of the mind so as to be able to prevent the 
uncontrolled dissipation of energy. Apart from this, breathing is also 
tiie main source of the absorption of the vittil energy. With each 
breath we inhale a certain amount of ywnva. (electricity or vital force) 
from the atmospheric air. This electricity is absorbed by the blood, 
md is stored up in Lhe nervous system. The yoyi aims at controlling 
this vital f orce by regulating his breath. Ordinarily, respiration ls 
■ m involuntary act, although it can be partially brought under the 
Iominion of volition, as in speaking, singinR, and the like. Its move- 
ments arc under the special control of that portion of the cerebro’ 
piftal axis which is known as the medulla oblongata. By controlling 
he respiratory action the Yogi establishes control over the vital forces 
his body. Re begins by correcting the normal breath According 
o Yoga, the proper method of breathing is neither exclusively elavi- 
ilar, nor thoracic, nor even diaphragmatic, but a combination of them 
'll The object is to remove the condition of passivity from tile 
vvatem, and rhat can be accomplished by '!) inhaling a large quantity 
,'J Lh.n vital breath from the atmosphere, and (2i by employing it to 
■nergisse the nervous centres of the spinal column tind brain which 
oniLTjl the whole system The lung capacity increases with practice, 
uut it also requires certain, other aids. The food must bn pure, whole' 
.-some and non-irritating, so that [he body should acquire purity and 
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^elasticity and lightness, Smoking- and drinking must be given up 
with animal diet, m they actually produce the very conditions which 
it is the nitn of ogE to remove. Along with the regulation of diet, 
eertujn purificatory exerdaes in breathing have also to he practised for 
rendering the nerves supple and light. This senamEly takes a few 
months, at the end o 1 which sufficient control ia obtained to ' will " 
the prat,a to any particular part of the body^ This enables the yogi 
to got rid of many kinds of disease from bis system. 

lihythtnicaJ breathing is a powerful ally in gaining control over 
the vital forces of the body, The yogi declares that rhythm pervades 
the universe. In all vibration a is to be found a certain rhythm, so 
that ail cpamfcal movements and manifestations of force are rhythmi- 
cuE Our bodies areas much subject to the law of rhythm us »r« the 
notes of music, or tho feet of fi poem. Says the author of " The 
flat ha Yoga " 

You have twftrJ how a note on n violin, if snunrlecl Mpcaisdly and in rhythm, 
wU] start into muEfcin vibrations which will in time destroy a bridge. The issune rnult 
i- true when n regiment of soldiers crOaaee a bridge, the order being ftlwnyi given to 
‘ step'on such ocQa^onM, lest the vibrations bmn down both the bridge end 
regiment. These miuiitCSUitdorLH of the effect of rbyttunk: motion will givo you loj 
idi'a of Lbo etfect of rhytfemie breething. The whole gysdem e&tdlW the vih rations 
anU bOcomeg in, harmony with thttWiU, which causes the rhythmic motion of the lungs, 
and, while jj] audi ccmrip-Jcs-te harmony, will respond readily to orders from the will. 
With the body than Bttamftd, the Yegi finds no difficulty fn Increasing the eimiiution 
In any putt qf chte body by an order from the will, and in the same way F*e CSU 
direct an inprcsmuiJ current. nF tine nerve force to nny part of the organ, fffirengllwilitig 
end .Hti111alfttlnjj it,'* 

In this mariner the yogi catches the swing, as it were, and is 
ubir to absorb and control n large amount of pr^ntt energy* The effect 
ui rhythmic I meat: hi ng is that it sets every fibre of the body vibrating 
with vitality, so that when all the motions of the body become 
rhythmical, the body itself bettimes, a? it were, a gigantic battery 
of wil l. 

In rhythmic breathing the main thing to be grasped is the idea 
or" rhythm To quote again from “ The Hatha Yoga ” : • 

J, Tho yn^i baat'a hk rhyclimiu time upon ;i unit corresponding with the beat 
•■it bin heart. Tbi; hesirfc-bo.it varied In diLtOr&nt paraosw but the hourt-beal unit of 
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Wli MM is Uw pniwr rhythmic .ttnd»nl (or dm oortioitar i n di.a«»l 
rhythmic brcflllriny. Aiwrtata your normal hoart-t™t by &**f 
yoorocl.c.ond then count: 1.2, 3.1. MS; 1,2. U 5. *. «'* .<*» rhythm become, 
firmly tixed in your wind. . . . The ,,f rhythmic broathin* c thot 11., 

unit, of inhalation rod exhaintinn ahmlW bo the »»me. white the units fur retonuon 
nod between the hreaLha- ulrould he one-halt thu number of thus! of mini latum and 

halation,” 

When the novice has mastered the preliminary exercises he will 
be able to regulate the vital, pr&tia in any part of the body at will, 
banishing and destroying the cause* of disharmony from h™ system 
According to Vivekananda, the whole scope of Raja Yoga iarea y 
teach the control and direction of pr&'*a on different planes), H: la said 

in the Yoga Varfitjthfl : 

■Mr the motion at Pn m and therefore the mind be untried, both ifitorjMi% 
and estematly, then will death and dntige % to a great diatoms Tfewn will ub.de m 
0 * btdy dhnLiu* (nrLritual substance*! weh (is will never be uxpellud nl any tinMf. 
d 5n] y con be aid to *»vc truly cAgnaod the Reality who. walking m iho path of A tin an 

Jntrlu , eradteato tholMei. render thereby their into LUgon* c l“ r ' antl t f nT aid “ . F 
nil thu bunds uf the mind.. Ah the /lacftimtfcng mtadoTBKW through ito kcltH mil jiswirliiunn 
with objects. hirthu Eind dental also arise. It ih only whnn the mind i|ULis eiU, wLfclwui. 
p.ny DttraetidnarrBpii]otontwanta-|lbjdtitfl a Ui>t It will KB*‘ to axial. II thoojEbte "« 
ffetfrqyed through th* es-tlnctionflf fdnelreni, then quie-Mimea wLit nwulL mu' the 

tnind'R dwtruetion wiH emeus?. If there la no thought of any worldly object ^ ^ any 
place, how-can the mind eiiiet (eeparaiel in the void of r.k:itin 7 . . ■ Tlu 1 wb* 1 say 

that the mind rfenudu itself df it» form, even though mguged 1.U aettane, if it . ftf tor 
dlmolvitifr all things unto itwlf. hcL-umiw hs ctwI a* ambrosia.’' 

Touching the effect of the control of prhim we are further 
told :-- 

,J The control of jirH»a is. tuntamuimt to (or leadn tr>:< an abdication of external 
With the giving up of WHitti-m the mind does nut OXJPt ;. the BUtoe result 
Iifi™ With Uw control of prana. Though a Io«i* or priip^a ^ntrol and 

thi'ivuirli Iht iniJintinn by 11 tfitriti TiatiHfi (posture}, dir-f and riA#uprn lmedstalli-.nl, prilnu 
Ls (.oftlntllcdr Dab thu i<>*nU r.n wilt he oxtingutotwrl through 11 n- performance of actions 
without any attract! on ..if desire , tiw ntfqmuntompliitlcin oT tmw'itr* tor the absence of 
lovu fur thiH mundmie life) pn,] thu suhiinif of all thingn of form ua formJ.^- ^ if there |K 
an end to the life of our sntaptmiHL. thu v tht* mind ton will not arinu. Fhpuld 

Lfcw windB to blow, will IJUrticlofl *1 ^ ^ Acting r n thu *tfflOfphWrc? 

Thu fluctuation of iiruPin Le fKilt of Ihw painful mind, TlHM'-nfare, Lhe control ul prurjn 
Should be the nalhnUiiiid unfaiUi^ duty of nil. vpIrt-tuBJly-miaded pv-ruona »f wtobm." 
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To put it in terms which are easily eomprebenBible to the modern 
mind, the object of Yoga Is to remove T.he imparities of ain that have 
entered into the constitution of the soul, and have thrown it into the 
condition of negativity. Prai&y&rtui enable* the soul to develop its 
will, by preventing the mind from wandering away after the good 
things, of the world, and is, for that reason, a necessary pari, of 
Yoga. But it is useful only up to a certain stage, for otherwise it 
will itself constitute a distraction Co the concentration of mind on 
the Self. Besides this the true causes of the development of will 
are re nunc tat ion and sc If-contemplation It ia for this reason chat the 
higher adepts in Yoga do not concern themselves with the regu¬ 
lation of breath 

After pr&vWmu comes prf^Shara, which means ''gathering 
towards," that is. checking the outgoing energy of the mind, and free¬ 
ing it from the thraldom of the senses. Next comes, DMntm which 
means the holding of the mind an ti point, to the exclusion of all 
others, e,g- t the fixing of attention on the heart. Dharana also signifies 
special forms of meditation* Dhffina is the next step, and means 
Contemplation, go that when the mind is freed from the thraldom of the 
aenses, ami doeg not wander outwards, it can he easily employed in 
the contemplation of the Atman This will naturally lead up to 
SamtiMt. the state in which the soul enjoys its own inherent, natural 
bliss. Why Snm&fthi is the realization of the ideal of the bouI, is 
because in that state all taint of attachment for the ouLaide world, 
together with its concomitants, pleasure and pain, is transcended, 
intellect, is left behind, and the soul is *et free to feel Its own glory 
and bliss. When this stage is reached, the soul no longer 
argues and dispute*; it simply knows! It then enjoys the idiss and 
blessedness of perfection. What this state means, cannot be put in 
words ; for it ccmEfiatB in a feeling, and human language is not capable 
of accurately depicting, or describing feelings. However, the foliowing 
description from " The Self and Its Sheathu" fp. 731 will be found 
lucid enough to convey r fairly good Idea of the sublime statu of 
ecstasy 

,J Thuru iw moments, Hupneme and rare mtiimnlltH, thut CuMtlC! ifj the Sift uf iho 

(UKi Hptrituiil, wh«n rv^ry eiheatk is aiH] LUnd hurmoiUCHU. when the aUtuseti k« 
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tranquil, ijuiei nnrl tneenfiitive, when the mind in serene, ustlrn and unchanging ; when fixed 
in merlLLatinin the whole being uiteiuly nod nothing 1 that in without may avail to disturbt 
when love tvw permeated every fibre, When devotion ha? illuminated, w tltut the whale 
ist.raTiilucent: there is a silence and in the silence there is a bidden change; no wffrrfs 
may u-ll it, no syllables may utter it, hut tin: change fa there. All limitations liave fallen 
o'way. Every limit of every kind liafi vanished : as stare seen in the boundlGHS Jiji-a.BG, 
Uni ~df la in liifliLies* life, and Jtiwwa- no limit and refilizea no bound . U^hLin v- is^itwTi, 
imet'i'JUflheHir of perfect lljjjM that knnWa no khuidcnv, und therefore ksu-wa hot itnolf 
aa lijjnt ; when the thinker luia became thD knuwer: when all reason Ima vamsboiJ 
and wiadorn taken its place ; who shall any what it ih save that it is LI ism V Who shalE 
try t» utter r.bai which Is, unutleruhle In mortal speech, but it is true and it exists." 

Many instances of such ecstatic joy are to be found In the lives 
of mystics, and Prof James mentions some fn hrs J ‘ Varieties of 
Religious Experience. 1 " Beyond the teach of speeeb, St cannot be 
expressed in words : it is a state on the emotional side of consciousness, 
and must bo feU to be realized- 

It remains to be said that fipm time immemorial an interesting 
controversy (ms been going on in reaped: of the practical merit arid 
worLii of the Jfr'in's and Bhikti methods of Self-realNation The 
subject has been di&cu&aed in [.he instructive little pamphlet, entitled 
the '* Fourth Rook of Practical Vedanta, 7 ’ by IT, if K Sastri The 
book is, however, not likely to interest many persons, as it does not 
deal with the subject philosophically. A similar intellectual controversy, 
it seems, prevailed amongst the several sects sand schools of practical 
religion In the Holy Land "Can any good come out of Nazareth 1" - 
was the common expression of ridicule! and contempt with which line 
folluwera of the path uf knowledge (JnaBii) were wont Lu lank down 
upon the devotees of BhaJcti. ■!Nazarethl This did not mean that tlie 
Jews were actually foolish enough to think that, the little village of 
Nazareth wa^ too insignificant to be Lhe birth-place of a World-Teach¬ 
er. It is shear prejudice which has led gome of us to ascribe such 
Crass ignorance to the Semitic nice. As a matter of fact, the custodi¬ 
ans of the wisdom of the Kabbaia were intellectual mum and could 
not be credited with the belief that greatness depended upon geo¬ 
graphical limits, or the dimensions of towns and villages. 

The nuriitj Nazir," jyiyB Dr. riml CarUj, 1 luus nothing tu rk, with Lhe villH^u 
(kf Nazareth. Etymologically, the word mean*: a duyutce. N»?-irut-h rmjji tuivu 
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bt'ur] a vury ujjjmfxirtunK films, for ft b not irantumad at, all in the Hebrew 
Ifterfilur*, und wc ds tiul oven know the Hebrew spuflin^af (be Word. Tttia hart 
given rifle Ui Lhe idea entertained by same hjrp« , <HrftLed niinda that n village 
of that ruime did not exist in iltirifltb qime, In (ill probability, it it; Ilia phwe chjw 
culled en-Naeim, a little vlltege in (.iplijee , . „ That Jenue was it Nmarenc; (ur, uttuurd- 
inef to the Hebrew term, a Nassiri wf. liJLVi-: canonical testimony, Ttu- Nazirim , - , airs 
known. through a Btatement in the Acta, to have be&as cornniuuistJcwho held 
all things In CpmniMi. . . They kept the MoatWC LftW and believed in Jesus aa tho 
Mvaaiilh "—‘I Th« A{}n *\f (Iftriitt u 

Pkuh though not a Naeir himself, associated with them (.Then 
Actd, Kxiv. 5). Early Christiana wore called Xazarenes, tint I their 
descendants arc atill known in the !Eawh aa Nasarus, or Xasareea Of. 
William Benjamin Smith writes; 

" The epithet NimintfiiH ia nol dtrlvad from a dty tailed NuaivjUi ; there w:u 
in fact. t :11- such city el, Hie bei'iuiiing u£ our arm Tin* e-|>iLtu»( ia un appoIEatkui prima: ii ■■ 
of y Deity; it is formed iifbur tho analogy uf Hebrew [iroper namtsg ending in i .-.ji, 
ZncbariftJi the refjiteBentlrtg .TafiMvttii and. ia derived from tbe farnilriv old 
nmar, Tnoiminp; Itrep, ywrfhA pmirrtt, m that. tltt Syrtai’ 1 NaMlfya 1 ifl very rattiriy 
fi-vartiian-Ytth. The mimus Joauij ruul Nfizuraufl lisiSor about us Salvator 
and ServAtrar. The NazareriaH {yr Nayaroum were Ln all likelihood r,l>'f worahippE'Efl > : 
Naaurya, end ivocording to (flplphanias were ' bofotTa tlhrset and know not Ghritrt» rl * 

The sect in question did not originate! with deans, nor did the 
expression "Can there uny good thing cume out of Nazareth 7 iS 
(John,] 461 acquire currency, for the first time, during his career 
Samuel and Samson who preceded Jesus by many centuries were bo h 
followers of this seer There is a mention of the vow of the Nazarit.c 
in the Book of Numbers '.Chap, vi 2l ( arid the rules of conduct becum- 
ingr a Nazir are aiso given in the Bible 

Them can be Ji Lille; dcijbl that the wot^ Nazaiteth in the con¬ 
temptuous expression, "can any good thing come our. of NazarethC : 
referred to devotion, nut to an actual village af that name, which 
might nr might no) have existed in the Holy Land, and is expressive 
of the ridicule in which the followers of Jflsna Yoga held those of 
the path of Bhakti- In order to enter fully into the spirit of the 
Controversy, ii its necessary to revert to the precise nature of rnokna 

1 {Quoted rri Th ifj-tW Jjttnguaat □/ by Harold Euyley, vn). ]J . p. 2htj, 

foot-note 
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or redemption, concerning which there does not seem to have been 
much difference of opinion, in the earlier days, among the ancients. 
It wa ,: i recognised to be the attainment of the Ideal of happiness - 
whatever might he the views of the different schools as to its precise 
nature—on all hands. Hence, the difference of opinion way confined 
to the merit of the various means employed io achieve that devoutly 
wiahed-for end. Now, since bbakti Is not Oven possible where its 
object has not been determined by knowledge, it is clear that the 
bestower of nutk^a in knowledge alone, in the first instance, that is to 
say, that without right knowledge Nirvana cannot be attained, all 
other efforts to the contrary notwithstanding Thai being so, Raja 
Yoga, bhakti and other methods (if any,' are obviously insufficient la 
meet the situation, though, if properly practised, meditation is sure to 
lead to knowledge, without it being necessary for the aspirant to go 
to school to study philosophy. Knowledge inheres in consciousness, 
and because consciousness is the function ol 1 the aoul-Stibstanee, it 
(knowledge) also necessarily becomes innate in each and every soul. 
Hence, knowledge arisen from within, and education is a drawing 
out, from a t out., and dtioo, to lead. Many of the past sages and pro¬ 
phets were quite innocent of the art. of reading and writing, an« yet 
some of Uq still marvel at their knowledge and insight, All this goes 
to show that knowledge needs only meditation find concentration to- 
rise to the ‘surface. Thus, wherever there" is concentration of 
thought, wisdom is sure to reveal itself there, sooner or later. Hence, 
the hold that Brahms (Wisdom) himself comes to teach them 

Truth, preparatory ts their admission to Nirvana The least com¬ 
mendable form of Yoga, the path of physical austerity, such as stand 
itig on one leg for a time, was also intended as a form of penance for 
the curbing of desire, and therefore as an aid towards comrcntraUon. 
Thereat difficulty in respect of the question which haw given rise 
to this dLaenssIon arises, however, when we come to look into the 
difference between knowledge and belief. All the scriptures are 
unanimous in declaring, 'believe and be baptized/ but none actually 
maintains H knotc and be saved/ Psychologically, there is a great 
difference between superficial knowledge and belief, id nee motor 
effects are apt to follow the latter, but not the former. Hence, it is 
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the belief in one's God hood, not a mere superficial acquaintance with 
that idea, which leads to Nirvana, 

When meditation has Led to the knowledge of identity between 
the Self and God, it becomes incumbent on the ecu I to raise it to the 
point of belief. Right belief being acquired, speedy realization is possi¬ 
ble by combining the path of knowledge with that of proper conduct. 
The path of the “ Jinua '* { Musters) is threefold, according to Jain lam, 
and constats in light Insight or Faith. Right Knowledge, and Right 
Conduct 

So far as faith, or insight, and knowledge are concerned, we 
need not dwell any further on their nature ; but it is clear that right 
action, hence conduct, is the very essence of all rational methods of 
attaining the desired end, for no process which consists in a aeries 
of inactions, or things done wrongly, in a topsyturvy manner, 

can ever be relied upon to lead us to a desired result. If we seriously 
think over the matter, we shall soon learn Lliat there is no difference 
between the spiritual and any other kind of idea! in respect of the 
principles governing the method of realization, Analyata will show 
that tho successful achievement of an object of desire depends on 
(1} the belief in the possibility of its attainment, \2) the knowledge 
of the means by which it is to be attained and (3) the actual employ¬ 
ment of these means in the proper way, that ts to aay, the doing of 
the right thing at the right moment. 

These three essentials of success give ufl the why and the where- 
fore of all scientific methods, and constitute the standard by which 
we may judge and determine the true nature and merit of each of 
the several paths, Jraann Yoga and the like 

Thus, neither jiumti, nor bhakti* nor mental control, nor physical 
asceticism ts by itself sufficient to translate the ideal into an actuality 
of experience, These are all valuable adjuncts along with one another, 
but, taken separately, they all tack that cauaal. validity of scientific 
thought which is the hall-mark of practicability. It will be seen that 
knowledge and freedom are not synonymous terms, while b/ia£f£ 
(devotion) is nut even possible whflpe the object thereof is unknown 
Hence, 6fe«M may be said to begin truly when knowledge reaches 
the degree of certitude implied in faith, and devotion to an ideal 
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marks the first stages of progress when faith fs translated into 
action. 

To sum up, the real Yoga for nan is to know Fund realize his own 
divine nature, and to establish himself in the beatific state of blessed¬ 
ness and hlfea, by subduing and mortifying; the little, self-deluded, bodily 
self The process of realization is threefold, and consists in Right 
Insight or Faith, Right Knowledge, and Right Conduct t that is to say, 
in singeing the wings of sin,, i e., ignorance, by the fire of Wisdom, in 
destroying the delusion of duality by faith in the God hood of Lhe 
Self, and in radiating peace and goodwill and joy to all beings in the 
universe, in short, in settling down to the enjoyment of one’s true 
Self, here and now Let the world call it idleness, if ft likes ; what 
does it matter to the soul 1 Neither Mafia vira, nor Parasva nor 
any other Saviour of thelrace kept shop, or sold merchandise. Vet 
who ever dared consider them idle? What fs the value of the opinion 
of the worldly mortals to him who depends not on the opinion of 
others for his happiness, but who knows and feels the Self to be 
the very fountain-head of bliss itself? 

'* f boll you whu-L is man's supreme VQHUSun.; 

Before me waa Tin wnrlrt, ‘tU my CJVfttiuia 
’ rwiial who raitm] the %n from cut the oea. 

The ntucin began her ehungciul cjuurso wLth Tne-"—r7r^fta. 
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RESURRECTION 

J4 i/oricominff hie Sul] ifpaiis Christ uLU' LtJdd, which was mutlc- at thf riucd 
of Uftvad itcuurdixiff tfl the tluah ; and declared Id he t,he Son of fjU>] with p&ivSF, aceord- 
in^to tilt ajjjrcn of holkittsa by the feaunroAioci from the dead. '"— Homan* I, a- 4 , 

“ Slit If thera'ba im* f^urrection. of the dami, then ia Ctu-Jat ntf rh*JB. ArnJff 
Chrifit bo not rjneri, lihsn >k nur preaching: vain, arid year fnith H jiJaij vain. Vjjei, hi J 
rvu are found fdwe witneans of God; becatw we have testified of God Lhrn horafcuH up 
t.hrbir ; whom hetllUl not reined LLp, if do he that the duaii rite not" — I / Crij-t XV. IB—16). 

In hfs first epistle to the Corinthians, St Paul, the apostle, un- 
IHesitatingly bases the whole of the 1 new ’ doctrine on (.he power of 
the soul to rise from the dead, for if there is to be no conquest of denith 
in the experience of the aspiring jiva, vain. Indeed, is the teaching 
of religion, and equally vain the promises of a life more foil and 
abundant and everlasting in nirvana. Rut what does this conquest 
of death, without which religion would be reduced to a sorry farcy, 
signify / Paul gives ua no learned dissertation or discourse, but 
merely cites the instance of 'Christ r in proof of his view, He does 
not. however, claim for the Christ ' any extra credit for any special, 
or divine bfrth., but puts him on a par with the rest of mankind, 
claiming no more merit in his resurrection than in that, of any other 
man, 

St, Paul *& argument is condensed in the simple statement i— 

For if ihu duaif rio>u aicut, then ia otu-jsst not rinen M —| } r:„ r . xy, 16), 

The resurrection of the dead, then, is clearly the point in confer 
veray, and the resurrection of Jesus himself will depend on the 
finding which may be arrived at on it. 

To Paul's mind the mutter did not present any difficulty- he 
dearly mw the connection between the doctrine of the 4 fail 1 and that 

m 
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of peBnrrectionn He based the claim to resurrection cm the power of 
' Man ' to triumph over death, and declared : — 

p ‘Fur idhee by man a imr death, by man af^o thu roisiirreetion 0 / the dead. 
Fur uu In Adam a]] flie P even an in Christ rHlbJI all be matte alive " — (1 por, t xv SI 
and! 22 1 , 

It is, then, the doctrine of the ‘ faM ' which shall! also throw 
light on that of resurrection, and to that doctrine we must, accord¬ 
ingly, return to understand the precise sense of resurrection. We 
shall, therefore, now proceed to comp]otc the symbolism of the ‘ fall' in 
the life of the Messiah, to find out its significance for the human race. 
We shall not go into the merits of the Christian belief separately, 
but shall consider its claims &a we proceed with our own views on 
the subject, and shall see how far they are well-founded. 

The grotesque view of modern aah&larthip which perceives no¬ 
thing but savage simplicity and childlike wonder on the part of the 
' primitive T man at the phenomena of nature, as the real grounding 
of ancient mythology, is entitled to be dismissed with little or no 
ceremony. Its absurdity has been noted ere this and will also be 
made more and more evident as we progress wllh our investigation. 
It would have doubtless amused the ancients, if they could read what 
modern achgLarst have said about Lheir mental development. We shall 
leave the reader to determine for himself the worth of the modern 
view as contained in the following extract from Mr, Joseph 
McCabe's otherwise excellent work, the ‘Bankruptcy of Religion T 
(p. 107):- 

"This IB net the plare fcq inquire into the real origin and nature nf these (clOlcl- 

fixkui uiirl reaurvectinn) myths. Ic h&H b*en widely betEeriflfrd that they refer, 

ultimately f I.hj ilia annual death for enfe«blem«ntK)f Ui* run as winter upiiruachoji, 
ita rti-lncrth at tho flolstihi?, and ba reaurraatum 1 usually preened by a dramatic rcpre- 
f^ntFLtion nf 1 he ik'atli) in th* siudr^, Tlie HRaani differ w much in different lnLiLudea 
—the sun b w differently regarded in n truncal and a cemp*rat« elitfifr— that tanfu- 
tiLKi of dates ]h L|ultt: LtitoJlij^iTjL- 0 . hi F^ypl !jmj ;t*nau:il full ,uiJ rise uf the 

N'ite wiit' the chief factor. Sir J, G. Fraider, hvwavflr, lioniuntla . . , that Lbeag 

mytha refer r.n chft annua] death and ru>birlh uf the aptrlL of VugnitEitlun, it much 
mure crm.4|iicu,uVd c'S£tf, tn the ij^nnrent mind, uf death and reaurrut'Lum. Pruhably 
both p^-clackfi imve had a Hihare in tnaplrtog; urn.] atm] ling: tin? myths , . . What io cltjar in 
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that, the nwve ishUoaophy rjf primlLt™ man, him ChildUka warulflr at the unuml death 
and ru'tiirtb of sun and Itowe-un and corn, is the real imoi of the atotfefl chat FrtiJ] ^n^ruBij 
tniLlimma u£ nur neurhbGiira at Chrtstmnfl and listen*' 

The real juatification for the view of the modem g, if there can 
be any justification for the loss of the sense of relevancy and such 
unmitigated ignorance, is to be found in the intellectual shabbineas 
and bankruptcy of the counter-hypothesis put; forth by the theologian, 
who is, however, in many oases, as much a modern er as the critic of 
the ancient loro himself ! 

To proceed with our explanation. it was seen in the chapter on the 
M fall tf that Lhe wretched condition of man was the result of « longing 
for sensual enjoyment on the part of the typical man Adam. With¬ 
out going twice ov,er the ground already covered, in our earlier 
chapter, it is sufficient Lo say that the legend of the fall contains the 
Bublimeat secrets and teachings of inestimable value ior manMnd. 
It ia n warning against a purely sensuous existence ; for by making 
the power of discrimination to pander to sensc-gratideation we de¬ 
prive ourselves of wisdom, which rani Its from its proper employ¬ 
ment. The man who aspires to attain immortality must devote 
himself unreservedly to the God within; he must deny all other 
claims un his attention. Ho should perdue Only one reality in all 
phenomena, and understand and realize the force of the statement, ' 1 
and the father arc one, ' i. Jo tin, x. 3'h ; for the Upunisad teaches :— 

** Tf ft man hmh up other (beaid** HiiilsMJilf),, hriiK HO OChST, knows HO OtiwJt', UuiL 
iK infinite ; If Ihj jjees., heard* knows another* Iliac is the finite. The infiniu.' -v- ||g 
immortal, the finite Js mortar*— \Ghhnndt>$yn Upanifad, VII. “M: 

To a man immersed in the temptations and joys of the world alt thifl 
b ami must ever remain to be as groal an absurdity as the notion that 
the moon is made of green cheese. lie should wait patiently till the 
Divine in him quickens him from within, and in the meanwhile he 
cannot do better than assume the attitude of Narada, one of the 
great ffp&of Hindu mythology, who, in spite of having read all the 
Vedas, and almost ail other material sciences, declared that he did 
noL possess the knowledge of the Real, and actually sought out a 
Kshattriyo king to learn it from him, He would also do well to 
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remember that a little knowledge is a dangerous Ihing, and that to 
deny, merely on the strength of lEJirning derived from sciences whose 
range does not extend beyond matter, the teaching of religion and 
l.bc sanity of its found era is tg play with sharp- edged tool a. 

To proceed with our investigation. The history of the ancestor 
is the history of the individual, arid the so-called sin of Adam is 
repeated by each and every one of us. It is not truo to say that the 
ire of an Omnipotent Almighty God was excited and kindled by 
man’s eating or a Corporeal fruit to such an extent that he not only 
punished the guilty, but also their whole progeny ad infantum* The 
fathers have eaten the sour grapes and the children’s teeth are set 
on edge, not because a jlist and merciful God decreed it Lhat way, 
but because of the wrong suggestion which parents impart to 'their 
offspring, and which moulds Lheir lived in Lite wrong way. It is, 
however, comfort in g to know -hat the leaders of rational thought 
jn the world in our day do not regard aqch cruel, 'unfatherly,' iingoii- 
llke vengeance to bo an attribute of God hood. Eminent- men from 
the ranks of orthodox Christians themselves are now beginning to 
form a more accurate and dignified notion of divinity, and there is 
every reason ro hope that in. the near future such fables as that of 
lhe uncontrollable fury of an Almighty God will only make us smile at 
our own ignorance arul ready credulity. 

Aa the idea of the punishment of the innocent is foreign to our 
notions of the dignity, the jus Lice and the mercy of God, ao is the 
idea of the vicarious atonement of Jesus, a pure dogma of ignorant 
faith. We agree with Mr. Bernard Lucas when he says 

" In the moral realm to au hstrtute the- Innocent far the guilty l?, h comwphtui which 
EdLrvortt’tha mural fafoA To eowsidve of the puakhment of t.he jost far ibr no J ait 
Lh no I mly outrage cm the moral nanaa of human Lty,; it in a iubveraloQ of the 
motel character pf God. Tlijb aufferirtjr of the innocent for the guilty presents diJfi- 
cultS-SB iti our mors! iiatate smd to oar bolLel 1 in ^ brnofioant. God, but Ita wbUrwry 
Infliction nd a. [wnjaJty ia a conocpUoti troni which ttau umJcrn mind uhsirjlutfilv ixuvollh. 
The conception of the notcdurity oi the ruve unity threw .^ohlc hyht on the problem of 
uufT&ring, but it thrown Ha light cm rt suffering which in a penalty nrbltT-a.fily inflicted 
qa the inagCMlt In ciTilur th&L tll^J in&y osoupe, That which & had morality 

cannot bo good ttKabff, That which the tJgh&jl ,iod bept within tu lepcirfLates and 
COndflBinH, God ounaut approve and adopt. Viciu-inqs pamaiintarit marka a lower 
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Htuge. of mjn’g moral ^Viilopment, in which it preaented m diJlltfLllty to Lhu ranraJ 
isima. At the present day it would be an trutfagn to civilisation, Our theology tnuit 
truiiBcerul oar morality, not fall below H_ One can no longer toward the Huir^ringa of 
Christ as in ary aunse a penalty which J l« endured in order that we -might escape/'— 
{QhriiA for India. I 

d< The revelation In Jesus, 1 ' bays Mr. Lucas, " has shown ua not 
only God as lie has manifested himself in Homan Ufa ; hut it h;^*i shown 
us man as conceived by the divine mind, He has shown ub of what 
humanity is capable wham its life is lived, not in isolation or opposi¬ 
tion to God* but in harmony with him/ 1 Those who have attentively 
followed the preceding pages need not be reminded that within every 
man there are two principles, namely, the Divine, ami the personal. 

£.a, the lower self. Of these, Christ stands for the Divine element, 
which Eg buried deep under huge deposits of sin. It is this hidden 
Divinity that is to be purified find released from the grip of dn, when 
it will reveal itself as a God. For one's Divinity is real the moment 
one can consciously and conscientiously say, from one’s heart, Jl I and 
the father are one >p biotin w 3Q1 Indifferent language, God hood 
is at one end mid animalism at the oIdler, of existence, with the middle 
point denoting freedom of action, hence choice of paths, occupied 
by man. When the animal nature acquires ascendency in tills seesaw 
of life, the God-element goes down, and vk& pers.'i ; and exactly in 
the proportion in which t^io one is forced down does the other acquire 
ascendency. This is the doctrine of the Cross—crucify the ego of 
desires, and you become divine; suppress the real Self, and you 
immediately fall to the level of brutes, find become an heir to the 
full heritage of wretchedness and misery pertaining to an animal 
existence. 

It is the notion of the body being the man which is the cause of 
our downfall, A story is told in the Yoga Vasijiha of a war between 
and the powers of darkness. The leader of lhe latter forces- 
one day created, by his power of mayo, three axurats without ahtmk^n.i, 
and sent them to iighL the cfetttu The latter fought hard Against 
them., but in vain Their egoless opponents had no fear of destruction 
on account of the absence of ahamJc£ra t and proved Invincible. The 
deivui thereupon sought the advice of Brahms, who told them that 
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ttadj- enemies could not be killed unifies they developed ahavnkfira 
within them- When asked as tg how they were to proceed to create 
the -sense of akamkftra in their enemies,, he suggested that they 
should constantly draw the anutaa into the battlefield and then 
retire before them. The reason assigned for this queer [nethod of 
warfare was that by their constantly pretending to fight and running 
away the f0#aHii of ahamkara would begin Lo reflect itself in the 
minds of the dreaded asura$ r aa a shadow in glass* and they would 
be caught,. like rats, in the trap of egoity- The (t$V<73 carried out the 
advice of Brahms, and a long period of time elapsed during which 
this queer warfare was carried on to the great chagrin and irritation 
of the ctMiras, Gradually* the sense of egoity stole into the minds of 
the invincible demons, and fear took hold of their hearts, The dewa& 
no longer found them Invulnerable, and speedily overpowered them. 

The lesson to be learnt from the story is described in the Yoga 
Vaihatha, in the following words : 

" In t.lv? three worlda there are three Irinda of Shankars Of these, two fcin^ 
of ahankiraiy are always beneficial and one always fonriemnab-la. That jnnna ^hieh 

JJgcrimiTiatirm enables us to □n^n'tEe that fill Lh* worlds and Param .tnimj are 
onreelyeg, that the 3*11 or 1 I ' is eternal and that Ltwjru ig lit) other to be meditated 
upon thin our self is the Supreme Ahank&ra. That jtipta which rwkw ui nerpelve 
■our ownSfllf to be more suMk) hum l,he taU-etul of paddy and to lie ever Exiatont f 
aALoclot to (er above) all the universe, is the second kind of Abankiira. These two 
kinda of ah»nk)irH3 will isertairily befaqjid in thi^ Jlvan-milktits ?md will enable them 
toattftlfl Muktba after muminR' Samsflru ; hut mil never inject them tu bund^ro. 
That Oartidji knowledge whieh identifier 11 il- J ] 1 with the body eornp..«,:-d of Lhe bands, 
Ceet, etc,, is the third kind of Ahankara. This iu cnnimo,'] lo all persona of the world 
and dire Ln ils result*, Tt is Lh* eause of tlw growth of the puutonoos tree ,*f re-births. 
.It sit -LiI(.1 in; destroyed at all uosts. i.hre, very dire ore itbi olTeet.s, ! lij^ wuLUjer vuij utini- 
h£kta this alunk&nt through the ahovemenlluimd two kinds of ahankaniB* the sooi^r 
will the Pjrahtnic principle dawn in you, Then ir yon and firmly eeated in that seal 
Where even these two kinds of atlEUlkanu are given up. orse hy am, then eiich a a!ate 
is the ripe brahmin state seat. The ntmdAuntifiefttian <j£ Lnu 1 J ’ with the visible burly 
(or the visibles;' is the Nirvana proclaimed bv Lb^ VedaE, ” 

Such is the teaching of the Yaga Vast?tha. We can now easily 
understand what Jesus meant when he said :- 

■" Ho that iindeth hta. life Khali loan it: and he that Jeeetti hia life for my sake 
shall Jind it, ” -{Matt, so. 
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In plain language, it means that he who identifies his life with 
Lfie lowest, i.e., the third kind of ah-amk-Lra, spoken of above, shall 
lose it, but he who sacrifices the lower ahamkarfy that is, the sense 
of " I-ness " or egotism, for the sake of the higher, or the Christ 
principle* will at Lam Nirvana. 

It is the sacrifice of the lower which brings the higher Self 
into manifestation While it is true that religion offers all desirable 
good, including peace, immortality and bliss, to its followers, it is 
equally true that its boons are to be had only on the payment of a prirv. 
The price to be paid is not money, or its equivalent, neither false praise, 
nor pretended devotion, bill nothing other than an annihilation □ £ the 
lower personality, that is, the total destruction of the false, personal 
self which sets itself up in place of the real Man and holds Him in 
tight bondage. Thus, it is the sacrifice of one's own lower nature, 
not that of another's life, which can be the means of liborr-itiori, 

It is worth, any amount of trouble to understand the true sense 
of sacrifice. We find in all religions, with one or two honourable ex¬ 
ceptions, the injunction to offer sacrifices to the Godhead, Even the 
Vedas have become, in the hands of an ignorant and greedy priest¬ 
hood, the source of bloodshed and slaughter of dumb and defenceless 
animals. The question is h do these Scriptures really enjoin the 
shedding of the hloori of Innocent animals for the glorification and 
redemption of the human race 7 

W T c venture to think not. It will be unnecessary to critically 
examine all the Scriptures extant on the point. We think that an 
examination of the teaching of the Holy Bible alone will suffice to 
show that the true sense of all such injunctions has been grossly 
misunderstood by mankind- In vain shall we plead the cause of our 
mute fellow-beings on the nfiore of morality. When mind is steeped 
in selfishness and ignorance, it is not liable to be influenced by any 
considerations of tenderness and me^ey. We, therefore, turn to the 
Holy Bible r.o see how far ist.he idea of an animal sacrifice supported 
by the authority of Jehovah. It will be noticed that the first recorded 
Biblical sacrifices are those of Abel 1 and Cain, but, as has been 

# Ttie rfiaran why Giiift'tt yscrifino wua ncA while- A bid'a wft*l acceptable to the 
Lord Lift* in the vfrty nature nf the ftaultloij 'Vhich they represent. Cain is resjujui 
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already demonstrated, they are not to he taken literally. There 
seems to be no divine injunction in support of the institution- Accord¬ 
ing to Revd + F r Wotaaa, D.D, isee the Cambridge Campanian to the 
Bible}:— 

■' dmne command can bv • |lli•‘U-tl for the inBtituLLuli of uuctiliio. but from Ltn 
vlaptiun Ln the earHart times by all notiona. its divine Utkin may be inferred. M 

But wh shall aee that, far from being 1 supported by any divine . 
commandment, the practice of shedding the blood of innocent beings 
ia 'actually condemned in the Bible. Samuel waa among the first few 
who raiBed their voice against the animal sacrifice. He demands in 
Ilia mild language, 

ii llsitbthc Ljjrd rrri great delight In burnt otferlnfiH urnl iflcrifkies, aw in obeying 
i he voice tif ITip Lurd? Behold, toothy i* bettisr than awriilM, and to hearken than 
Lbu fat of rams.'"—Hi tfnwu 33>) 

Through the mouth of the PealmidL, Jehovah declared j 

h| 1iV -W no buiknrk out of thy house, tlur oajt tit thy fuld'J. Ear 

Wiry bfcftst of the furauL is mine, and the cattli* uptm n thcansud hills - . W I 
wnre hungry, [ would not teU thw : for the world &> minis and the fuInBaa Utoretrf. 
Will I cat the Haiti of hulls, or drink the blood of 7 Offer unto Lad thEyiksgivIng ; 
jind pay thy vowei unto the modi high .' 3 —\Pa t X —/I ' 

Surely David does not uae ambiguous language when he saya : 

M (i Lurd, open Ihnu my Ups; and my mouth shrill ihe-w furth thy fjimise, I'Vjr thou 
lU sireit not jncrifltn, else would \ give i* i ttwu deliffbteat riot iti the burnt offer- 
mg*"—liV & Ji riwJ *#•> 

Even the compiler of the book of Proverbs unhesitatingly main* 
mins: 

“ The Murniict: uf the wickod uii ftbuci tnatJon to the l lord ; but Lho tirayer of 
r.tap upright w hie delight.'"—-LTVfj. fftu fl*) 

engaged In the study of the World of mutter arid form, heona of the nct^uLf. An 
iueh, it IB Opposed 1v 1 i,-- wcll-humiff at thu ego; benue, (ike Lard, i.e., thr inner Divi- 
nity, ta not ptetsed with Ola's offering, Hut Abet 1* Fiiitl which umpires W attain 
thr perfection uf Elude anti leads tv fresdom and bliss. It enlarges tin* Spiritual Ego. 
jmii JjBada to the tWelopmgfiL of will If] the rffttit dlrgddqttL lbs sacrifice, or alTirmtf, 
that k, the fruit of its labour, is, Bccordingly, accepted hy Cod, 
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Similarly, 

■'Ta du Jtiritae and judgment ik mope acceptable to thfl Lard thin iuierifie *." — 
fPro Mt. 3 .) 

Ifaiiiih eg equally emphalic and une-ciui vocal in proclaiming the 
will of the Lord : 

Pd wbnL purpose IN the multitude of your euwrificefl lqnto -rn« 7 Miltb tha Lord : 
. am. full of the burnt off cringe of nuns, and ttw fat ot feirj befi^i; nud I delight. nut 
JEfc the blood of bullocke, or of lamtia^ or uf he-goatu . „ , B ri n y no maru vain 
'rfjIftWtma; h«fiBe IF, an *bomUMt]ufl unto me; the new muons and Hahbatlw, llto 
tiling of ft*aenibllt!H P I nnox, eway with ; it is iniquity tven the »le mn mrctii^r. 
\aiir new mi»4U and your appointed fWte my eau! hUinth, ; they nn& a trouhla unto 
mo; ! am weary to Injur thvm And when yu h-pnwd forth yuur hands, I wi]] hide 
tnine ey<M Treon yon J yea, when ye make many prayem, 1 wid not hear : your fondit 
ore full ef bluodi ,J - \U_ |. a i r > 1$.) 

Can then* be anythin* more emphatic than this, yet has Isaiah 
not done with the subject, and says towards the end af the book 
named after him (Chap, lxvL 3): 

" J He that Irillttth au wii ai^hc slew a mm, be that nucrillcEth a tamb ,» if 
henut off a ilcitf’fl aeek : he that vffamth an. oblation, n* if h* afftrmd swirio's bk*>d ; 
he Out biHueth Iheenita, 4«t/habJuM4 nn idol* Yea, they have chosen their <>wri 
waj-Fi, and ctair aoul de%titeth in their uliatitfimtlonM."’ 

Nt) less emphatic ia the language from the mouth of Hoaea : 

■M li^airwJ warty* and not SttfiNM. am] ttlfl kltanrJeifee of God mure than the 
burnt fttferinES, ,, -i J7, P ^ ai ^ # ;, 

Jaramlflh also proclaims the will of the Lord in unmistakable 
terms : 

M '[V, what purposecom«th ihero tome fruaruw from Shah*, ,..nd the sweet cane 
llJifn a :ji, country f VoilT burnt olf^rhijra n rt> net tiCCuptable„ iwnf your sacrifices 
IW 81 lluto me, "~! Jrr. vi. 5 " ) 

Ye L s*ain H it is dodo red iHo». viii. 13) : 

"H-iyy -ikTifltu lleah f ir the nacrlfieea or' mjne HiETeringsi, and eat it, but Ihn 
Lonj aecftptHih thttn nrt: now will foe renumber their iniquity, and visit their sms ; 

they shall return to Egypt i bondage!. 11 ' 
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Through Amos we have it 

| hate, I despise your feast day A. urid I will not atmU In your n)k>mri MHDI 
bliofl- Though y® oifa* mp turn! ■afTefrintfis find your ffiettt ofTmrCT, I will uoi fHiOfpt 
them;; neithtir will Irepjnl the spwiit offerlnfTB ui! your fai. bpaHlH/" iAntna. u. SI 
ami 22-} 

There can,, thua, be little doubt that when Moses enjoined sacri¬ 
fices he did not mean the slaughter of defenceless, innocent ;mtnials ; 
for were it so, these expressions of abhorrence and disgust, on the 
part of the Lord, would be meaningless, and he would not have 
further declared : 

fH Put ydnt burnt. ofTertugB unto yuur BEieliflCffl, ard Ciat flush, l-’or I ivpailce nut 
unlo your father.^, nor eoimmnded tliem in tin.' day that t brDUffhi- Litem out uf (he 
EfUld uf E^ypi, tftncerdng burnt ■uiTerblKii cr BReriJices . but Ulifl tbing Litimniunded I 
them, flaying - . Obey my vaire, Emd I will t«a y^ur fiod, and yu Jj-iall be my peflftlfl : and 
walk jq m all the that I have cam manned ynta, that it may be weil unto yon, 

(J emmiait, 31 — 23i\ 

Here we have direct authority to show that the passages which 
seem to enjoin sacrifice, in their exoteric sense, are not to tie read 
Literally, but in a hidden or inner sense. Surely, it is poor theology 
to maintain* and that in defiance of the dictum of one's own god, 
that he Loves the flesh and blood of his animal creation, and is 
pleasurably affected by them. David understood this much better 
than the moderns. Addressing hm deity T he sings : 

<f Sacrifice and offering thou didst nut desire: mine euris hast that opened: 
burnt offerinfffi aud ain offerinf: hant thou not requirnl ,J -i Pn. ttl. <0 

With the New Testament the spirit of sacrifice altogether 
changes, Jesus said ;— 

J wlU luivenmerty, And nut sacrifice,, '' — ( MaitJtaut, ix. 18 tmdinir /.) 

It will be noticed that the animals selected for sacrifice were 
invariahly the bulU the ram and the he-goat r Now, if we can under* 
stand that the ancients saw a remarkable resemblance between tbe 
signs of the Zodiac and the chief Limbs of the human body, and em¬ 
ployed the zodiacal symbols to allegorise their religious conceptions, it 
will not be difficult to grasp the hidden sense of the passages whose 
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esoteric and vulgar Rij^nificftnct leads to a slaughterof the innocent- 
lives of animate. Three of these Zodiacal aigna are of special impor 
tance for our purpose, for their symbols happen to be identical with 
the three animals mostly selected for sacrifice, although, in later 
times, other animals also came to be included in the category of 
sacrificial ' beasts.’ These three are Aries (the ram). Taurus (the hull) 
and Caprir.ornus (the h c-goat), It is laid down in the HrikajjabctkaM 
of Vamha Mihimthat 

,J siu'.h hire; uf the aodlEC is ctiariK'UJrtaei by a flpecud part of the human body ; 
ihuH, Mona jh ruproeonfced by thd htod ; Vriqa by the face , , - Maka.ro by the ktwea. 
fiookr i of tho Hi rvio#, J=it. -pft. ff and ?.} 

We have omitted the description of the other parts of the body, 
as we are not concerned with them here The Sanskrit Mesa. Vri*a 
mid Makars are the equivalents of the Aries, Taurus and Capriconius, 
respectively Thus, the ram, the bull, and the he-goat, also represent 
the three important limbs of the microcosm, the human body, which, 
as the mystica are never tired of teaching, ia a perfect epitome ot the 
rnacracoam, Le ., the universe. Now, since we have the authority of 
Jehovah himself to show that he never commanded the burnt otter- 
inga or sacrifices (Jeremiah, vli. 22J, we must try to find out what 
the prophets meant when they enjoined those sacrifices, for that 
they did enjoin some sort of sacrifice is beyond doubt. Let us see 
what tight can be thrown on the situation by divine commandmenta 
and declarations. Here are some of them : 

r Hut this thing comm untied 1 them, saying, Obey my vuice, and I wilt be your 
tiffl], , . and walk ye in uLI the ways that I have commanded you, that it may be well 
unto you. M —(JT*r, wii. SB,) 

*• I dxtuitc mercy. and not saerirtee ; md thn knowledge at God raon> than burnt 
oHfrrirttfR. " Vi. 4.) 

The Psalmist chants- 

“ E will praise the same af God with a song, and will magnify Um with thanks 
jcWng. ThU alno shall plaua the tjjnd better than an ax or bullock that hath Iwthb 
and lioofe. "— (Pm, Ixix, SO and it Jf-1 

J 'Tha ucrKhva of God or* & broken spirit ; a broken and a contrite heart, 
O God, thwl wilt rot denpimj. "—(Fa ti- t7 .) 
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The bullock Chat ha# horns and bools is not acceptable, but the 
one that has no home and hoofn ia desired—the pride of the face 
must be sacrificed ; the strong neck must be bent. 

In the book of Proverbs we are told : 

** TsmJo juatire u4 judgment La mu™ acceptable to the Lord than [sacrifice. " , '- 
{Chap. Mfil. it ) 

Jeans puts the case still more emphatically when he aaye : 

** And to Imre him with ftll the hem, iifMJ with all the undemanding, and with 
afl Lhe uckiJ HJvd wit±l ail Uw strength, arid In Lave hi* nBlghtwima himnelf, ia more than 
lJ] Whole burnt offeringa ami McrlAcsHa, "—( Mark. bit. if it,) 

Finally, Paul gives up all attempt at ascrecy and divulges the 
long preserved secret in hia epistle to the Romana. He writer : 

" I bwSBifc you, itirrofone-, brethren, by the mercke qf (!«), that ye present 
y«ir bodies a Hying Hicrirti:*, hol.v, areop Labis unt» God, which ie your reaHaruiblii 
service. iRom, oil. /,) 

Just as in the astronomy of the ancients, the ram, the bull and 
■t he he-goat stand for the head, the face and the knees of the zodiacal 
man (Kiln Pum^a), so do they represent, ahamksra {egotismJ, pride 
of power and carnality* in the science of symbolical correspondence. 
Hence, the sacrificing of the lower aftam.ara, pride and carnal desire 
is what is enjoined by the prophets, not an offering of the dead or 
dying bodies of animals, Life is pleased with him only who offera 
his body as a living sacrifice.t A broken spirit, with all traces of 
pride and carnality crushed out, lathe sacrifice which is Immediately 
acceptable to the Self VYemust, however, sec til at this is not done in 
the spirit of F tarisee hypocrisy When the devotee offers hia little 
perso nality, or gAt Ewifrjra. with bowed head, bent neck and bended 

*' Guftt typified Generative Hast or the Vital Urge. Th* Lont Ztimtutgn of 
fpmtoKatH, vuS, j, p, 347,1 

t Cf. ,J The OHm«Jsj tldiit for tatrifioe have we upriodpt@'Cl £*]' you a* aymboki □£ 
y«jf obedience unto God , , Their Hush sk npt nctvpiiaid of Gud, neither their hluod. ; 
hul yemr piety :« adopted of Him IJ| ALKoraj|, Chftp. KKiih Nuw Ihu camel m Itched 
forite lung neck ; hence bending one'entwli In humiliation la what is intended by itu 
patriflcc. 
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kneea, th$ sacrifice cannot but be accepted, and the sa^rificer is 
rewarded with life eternal aa its reward. 

Why this is so, la easy enough to aee The eoul inflated with the 
pride of personality, £e., ahamkura* has wound round itself a number 
of coUb of desires, and suffers from the tightness of the * cords/ And 
the strongest thing about it is this that although it smarts and shrieks, 
and yells from pain, its pride fa not lessened, but goes on increasing, 
and the cords of passion and desire cut deeper and deeper into its llesh. 
Hundreds and thousands of beings are born and die in this condition, 
never canng to know the reason lcAjyof their excruciating pain ; and yet 
the cure is simple enough the moment tbo diagnosis is made. The 
cords cut deeper and deep Kr into the skin because it is inflated from 
within The cause of this is nfecurtfeirfl, Need we prescribe the cure 
now 1 To the thoughtful it is apparent- Take off a little of the sir 
from the ahamknra, and relief will came instantaneously. Remove 
the ahamkrira completely, and the pain is gone It Ls for this reason 
that ^ankarnchrirya eaya somewhere in his writings that the Sam&dhi 
(trance) of self'realization removes in s few ffiimites the sins of a 
hundred years. Suppose we tightly wind a cord a couple ol miles 
long round an inflated body, and then try to take it off as quickly 
possible. There are two principal ways of doing so ■ one is the tedious 
method of removing the colts one by one ; but the other, and by far 
the quicker method, is to take out the air from the inflated body, 
when all the coils will fall off at once of their own accord. The same 
is the case with sin, the accumulated deposit of evil karma, on the 
soul There is this difference between an inflated body and the aouI 
that, while the former is filled with extraneous wind, the latter is, 
puffed up with its own conceit, since the is only the 

pride of personality. Evil fcarmaa bind the soul hand and foot with 
the cords of sin; and it feel a greater and greater pain as its sense 
of irttfu-m and becomes enlarged in its consciousness. Life 

is, however, ever ready to help it in it a trouble, but cannot do ho 
till a 'sacrifice' is offered., The ignorant suggest the slaughter of 
dumb animals, but the God within desires not blood; for that 
can only tighten, still more closely! the Coila of evil fearffim, 
in consequence of the cruelty involved in the act of sacrificial 
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butchery.* Thus, the only sacrifice which ia acceptable is that, 
ol the head, the neck and the knees of the lower eg o, which 
the ancients symbolized by the ram, the bull and the he-goat, 
respectively* This brief analysis, let us hope, wfll put a stop to 
the unnecessary and harmful butchery which takes place in the 
name of divinity, on the occasions of religious festival? To the 
Jews and Muhammadans we would recommend a serious consideration 
of the divine doclnralions contained in the Old Testament and the 
Qur an. To those of the Hindus who indulge in l.h em inhuman earemo- 
nkl, we suggest a perusal of their own Scriptures, which, in their 
esoteric, f or true sense, do not enjoin the sacrifice of life on any account, 
llow could the ancient Rigia whose precision pr thought makes them 
ask at the very commencement : 'who ia the God to whom we shall 
offer sacrifice ? 1 and finds him to he the dweller in the hearts of all 
beings,— how could such Rials, we ask, enjoin any animal sacrifice to 
^euch a god ? Again, liow could they prescribe renunciation, so com 4 - 
ptetu and full as to destroy one's ahamk^m, and yet Insist on the 
performance of bloody sacrifices for the well-being of that very 
ahamk&ra ? 

It is in no ambiguous terms that I he Vedas themselves point out 
the identity between the sacrjficer and the sacrifice. The following 
texts ma^ be cited as relevant to the pomt under consideration :— 

1. "The sut:rifl(!er la hittiHi'lf Lhje victim, It rtlie Banriflasl liked the very 
■i^rifFcer hiniHlf to hnyen/'-^it Br. JiJ iu. i. S..i 

* Cl. ,J it k twit puseibla that the blood of bulk and of (fguta should take away 
sins."— J-, t) 

+ It U olbvifhUB to any one who haa studied the Vticl&a that the words employed in 
tFlr Lolcl la connection with Muni tacrLficefl are iiapablii of an esoteric lui well an an 
esKrtvrifl i 131 e-rpre-tatian, For illaLan™, the word r^ta irfffldfies net only ji honw, blit uIbu 
tFw mind. TFie mnnas drags thu body just ns til** tuorau n3ove» a h? 41 r. For the body ia 
symbolically represented by a chariot an that that width drag# it about may well ' bo 
■-a: f‘,J as erf™ ihorwi FJoiito, thy horse k thr symbol of the desffrin|ir man aa, in like 
msianor, the word " rt/o r ' means n rum, or he-ffcat exctertcally. but ftfsoterieally it 
[nt'au -1 carnal nature. H&rw-e, tlw injunction to aarriripe the harm and the he-goat 
■epoterleftlly moana only the J*erlfleln£ of Lhe desiring manat and carnality without 
which mnkthn cannot be attained. Tfcw .sfujunj^n of the Hindu Scriptures, similarly, 
meana iclf-clflniil, Icov)- boirijf a symbol for indriffa* (the ssGneee), in the aentto ui 
luenaualiaini. 
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2, “ Tlaencrlfleeff in the wims]. p. Br. xi ], fl, 8.) 

a. ° ITss animuE 3r; ultimately the s&cnnMr lliraaelf. tf — fTait, Br, it 3, 3, 2J 

4. il TllC isacTLilmr Je imdteMl the , r 5i(iriNM. " — (Tait, Br. i, 23.) 

n " Now the BHcnfice ia the man. The BBCrjfletJi la the man for the renaon that 
the man aprtiida 1L .; and that in being spread it id made of evaftly the ,^inne extent an 
Uk! man r thfo Ls Uhj refcsen why the Raerjjif* ie the Enian/'—jSatupatha Mrahmana, I. fi. 
tl—Sacned Booke of the Eiadt, vd. Kit, p, 173.) 

h - “ Tha Raprifl-cef ia the repreaentjlti&n of tljL! man himself j and hence its di- 
menflione are ta he rhoye of a man . , r tlie J'nhii (a hind of spLwni is supposed to ie- 
pteflffllt the right, 11 lid the npabkrit (UttOtJjef kind of spoon! tha Left arm, und the 
ri^raiTifr, the trunk. ifiaerod Hook* of Lbe Eutf, vpt. iciL. p„ 78 note.! 

Thus all the rejig ion a we have trammed here are at one on the 
point that it ig the sacrifire of one s own lower nature which jg 
enjoined, not that of poor, inoffensive beasts. 

Let ns, then, offer to our Ideal the sacrifices which are pleading 
and. acceptable unto Life, and avoid the shedding' of innocent blood 
in its lio]y name. The bull which has hums and hoofs should be 
replaced on the sacrificial altar with the one that has no horns and 
hoofs, i.e,. by the nock, the symbol and seat of human pride and 
conceit The ram and the horgoat, hitherto misunderstood to mean 
tbo animats oi' those names, now become the sense of egotism and 
carnal nature of the sacrificer himself, Let, us in future offer to Life 
only the eel Mess praise, with bent knees and bowed head, and wo shall 
find, ere long, that it is. the offering which is the source of bliss and 
blessedness to the saerifienr. 

To complete Our explanation of sacrificial symbology, we have to 
observe that the zodiacal man consists of positive and negative parts, 
hire everything else in nature (Brihajjatakain), Of the four kinds of 
tendencies represented by the four quadrupeds, the lion (Leo), the ram, 
the bull and the lie-goat, the only positive one is fearlessness, sym¬ 
bolized by the lion. Now. since the object of sacrifice is the attainment 
of one's hidden God hood, therefore, only those tendencies which are 
negative, that is t.o say, which produce negativity, hence, weakness, 
are to be dertroyed. For this reason were the ram, the bull and the 
he-goat, the symbols of negative, ie , weakening tendencies, in the 
nature of the soul* selected for sacrifice. 
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The higher Self is pure Will which ccraw into manifestation only 
when the weakening tendencies are brought under control* Hetiee, 
anything which removes weakness from the will directly goes to 
impart grace and strength to the soul; in other words, the soul can 
only be developed by a deliberate eradication of all those 
tendencies, inclinations and emotions which act as obstacles on 
the path of emancipation- Hence sensuality, pride, greed, and all other 
like inclinations and emotions have to be offered as a sacrifice to pro* 
pitiate {develop) the God (Self). 

We may, therefore, say that the sacrifice of another's life can 
never be the means of salvation ; on the contrary, it is anno to engen¬ 
der the worst kind of karma* for the vain saerifieer ; for will can never 
be developed by the sight or smell of blood. It is pistons, and paa 
siona alone, which are excited and strengthened by it ; but passions 
only go to obscure the intellect and harden the heart. Neither know¬ 
ledge, nor purity, therefore, can spring out of animal or human, 
sacrifice. 

As already pointed out, resurrection means the conquest of death 
and the realisation of the natural purity of the Atman, i.e , the Self. 
Now, because the realization of this natural perfection depends on 
onu s own exertion, and not on the merit* grace or favour of another, 
it is inconceivable how any outside agency can possibly lead to the 
emancipation of thcsoul from the clutches of sin and death. Ail that 
another can possibly do for one, in this respect, ie to call one’s 
attention to the powers and forces lying hidden and latent in the soul ; 
and for this reason it is necessary to take instruction from a properly 
qualified teacher But neither sacrifice nor vicarious atonement tends, 
in the remotest degree, to draw the attention of the soul to its own 
divinity or nature. For this reason they are both equally devoid of 
merit and the seed of rebirth. 

Arrived at the status of manhood, the jrivrt has the choice, hence, 
the power to attain salvation by the right use of his divine will. He 
may direct his energies in the direction of the phenomenal, and lose 
himself in the pursuit of the knowledge of good and evil, or, resolutely 
turn his back upon the world, and become absorbed in the realization 
of his immortal, blissful Self The first path leads to trouble, sickness. 
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-death, and hell, but the second ie the iwfosket-mzroa proper - the road 
to bJias and blessedness unabating. 

The attainment of bliss is possible only for those who push the 
animal-end of the see^aaw of existence below the Isvel of neutrality, 
thus, raising the Godsend up. According to the Bible, Adam strove 
for tht* acquisition of the power of sensual discrimination, and there¬ 
by developed his lower nature, with the result that the God-end of 
the see-saw went down and the animal-end rose uppermost. 'Jesus, ' 
understanding as he did, the secret, of the Genesis legend, began to 
push the lower end down, and succeeded in doing so at the Place of 
Golgotha The blood of the Christ within, but not of any external 
saviour or saint/ie on our hands. The ideal for the realization of 
which we ought to give our heart's blood is being slain by us ; and it 
is the guilt of this crime which bangs heavy on our sou Is, It is only 
when the lower nature is slain that the higher acquires ascendency. 
'Jesus' must Buffer, ho that Christ might appear; and even Christ 
must give way to God, so that the full blaze of the glory of the 
1 Father 1 may be brought into manifestation. This is, however, a very 
different thing from what the clerics would have us believe is the real 
doctrine of the New Testament, Those who take the teaching of the 
Bible in the clerical sense would do well to ponder over the weighty 
observations of Mr. Lucas, the author of Lhe ChriM Fur frtdui, which 
we reproduce hero 

11 The mortem mind frankly reenffmBefl that the basin <51 Itn theology is ruff the 
Blbh, regarded sa an infallible bools whore worda and thought-forma ftrt? tho moulds 
into which tea rclicpouB thought nritiel iff piHMj, but tho niU^iaiiB experience of the 
nwe, PLDf!| sup^tnipLy erf-ItrauH, tbtf manifestation ot the thought and imini[ of 

God. It flrwl.t in the Bihte the rtcfaHt rellgteuB experience of humanity, tot >t reooanfaseH 
HaLthntexperteince has been expressed in thoq^ht-formB which nre etsantblly turn- 
furury. repWSSOntatWe ot the ngc in frhksltthe writerj; Uved, flm! Coloured with viaw:; erf 
the univtirue which the present. age Ima outgrown. The religious experience in of per¬ 
manent value, but the expiration of it la, of ncceflBLty. orefopie, The rehjfteus oxpEriance 
can oi]]y be mute jl living reality for ihu modern miucE itt pi cfvjvIjlm] jle the expreL- 
Bidft Of it IB altered by replacing 1 obisdeto thought-forma by tthnio in currubt. 
lisp. To proBorvo the Biblical expression m often to sacrifice Lh*’ rouHl^' of the 
rehjrkrufl cxpetLeflCk, with can sequences which uto ffttnl tu grout 1 nt-d ay rub- 
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There can be no doubt; but that this Eg the correct attitude of 
the really zealous mind, Religion must agree with common sense 
(not necessarily with the common sense of the city magnate, or the 
materialistic professor, but with the common sense of the real j gages 
of the race); it can never be true when it assumes n hostile attitude 
towards rationalism When wq look upon the Bible as a collection of 
the thoughts of the various prophets and seers according to iheir 
lights, and not as an in fallible record of historical events or religious 
experience, we cannot go wrong. None of the Biblical prophets 
can be regarded as infallible, and the only useful purpose their 
writings serve fur us lies in the fact that we are enabled to form 
an estimate of the degree of divine manifestation with their help, 
and also to check the conclusions we might ourselves draw from the 
facts within our knowledge. Man must take rhe religious records as 
he finds them, and should try to understand the truth for himself. 
He should be prepared to reject that which is not compatible with 
the facta of experience, or with good, .sound common sense. [1; is only 
then that he will bn able to understand religion. The doctrine of 
1 he vicarious atonement by J the first and the only begot ben Son of God,' 
If taken literally, comes to grin? at th* very commencement. There 
Is and can be no such thing as a son begotten of God, Jehovah de¬ 
clares flE5ciiah. r xliit. Ill: 

J ' E, iiKJrt I, am Lhe Lord ; Emd Libido me (ht<re in n& navioiir, " 

To the same effect is the following from Eeeloaiastcs (jv tt\ : — 

" TliM« UHiau (Jhn* r and thtfre r a not u Ktirand ; yea. ho hath naftbar cllHcl nar 
brother-" 

It will pure waste of time to dwell any longer gn the point i 
suffice it to say that there is not u word of pruof in favour of the 
orthodox theory either in the Bible or outride it, 

Xow. if □ real Son of Cod [in Lhe senae m which orthodox 
Christianity uses that expression) hud come down to the world to 
save mankind from sin. and to sacrifice hie life so that humanity 
mild it be saved, he would have behaved in a manner quite different 
from that of Jesus The very first point of difference lies in the 
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method of teaching. One- cap understand a man speaking in secret 
parables and concealed metaphor. The reason is to he found in the 
old advice of sages, namely, that the lips of wisdom are seated except 
to the ear of understanding, especially ascribed to Hermes- 

This course was rendered necessary; 

(It because the ultimate truth is so astounding and eo utterly 
beyond the comprehension of the generality of mankind that it was 
thought hardly worth one's while to see that they too understood it; 

(21 because the sneering attitude of ignorant unbelief has been 
known to injuriously affect the mind of many a less advanced 
teacher; and 

(.3) because the preacher waa generally subjected to violence 
and lynch law, and, at times, paid the penalty with hia life, 

Accordingly, it, is but natural that the Bible should make Jesus 
say :— 

“■Give not that whEfcJi is hu ly unto t.hr: riofis, neither cgs.t ye y our pcarla before 
wine, Left they Lrtlmpk 1 them under their feer, and turn a^ain nrnl re/j(3 yuu. ih — {Unit. 
ph". ff.S 

But it is obvious that none of the above reasons will hold good 
in the case of an Almighty God or ip that of his Son, and one will, 
therefore, naturally expect a real Son of God to speak the highest 
truth, without fear or favour—a quality ip which Jesus was certainly 
found wanting 

Then, again, a real Son of God would not have been found 
matting distinctions and differences as are only too obvious from such 
observations of Jeaua as the following; 

I Jim not sent but. turn the tost sheep oF the house of Israel . ”—r Staff, xr- 24 A 
" it iR net mewt to tJike the children^ bread, and to cant if in, dcgsj’— [M&tt. 
m, 24 .) 

In the eye of a god. surely, all Ms creatures ere alike, so that 
the notion of the favoured nation cannot hut be looked upon as a 
pieefiof savage self-conceit and barbarous self-glorification. If we, 
however, take into-account what Jesus said cm another occasion, hia 
position hecomee clear, " For the Son of Man has com'- to save that 
which was lost" i. Matt, xviii, 11 j, gives ua a clear inaight into hia 
attitude towards the rest of mankind. He knew that there were 
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many who were not lost, and for them he could not have come 
The people from w horn he had learnt hia godpel were there, and he 
could not be presumed to be touching his own teachers. Whatever 
view we may take of the historicity and teaching' of Jesus, it is 
certain, beyond the pc^ibiiity of doubt, that he was preaching no¬ 
thing new to the world, and, therefore, those who knew the truth 
had no necesHity lor his help, or guidance. His position as regards 
the woman of Canaan also becomes clear now, and, plainly pul. 
amounts to this that; his mission in life was to carry enlightenment 
to those who were in the dark, but out of them those who could be 
considered better ' wiT were has first care, for there the seed would 
yield a thirty, a sixty-, or even n hundrad-foid harvest quickly, 
flB, he thought was the case with the Israelites. As a Jew, Jesus 
would naturally be led to believe that the doctrines of Moses and the 
commandments of Jehovah had, so to speak, prepored the ground 
in israel fort hi ■ reception of the seed of Truth, and for that reason 
be would k- expected to apply himself to their uplifting. The task 
of yreaching the philosophy of Life to those who were strangers 
to spiritual _ metaphysics would not appeal bo his mind ; nor la It 
likely to appeal lo the mind of any other person. We find this prin¬ 
ciple working even in our ordinary lives daily, If an ignorant, 
illiterate, rustic and an educated person were to apply for instruc¬ 
tion to soma leading professor, a&y, ini higher mathematics, ft is 
obvious whom he won.] id accept as hi a pupil. The former would be 
rejected not because the Professor cannot teach him, but because he 
must go else were to acquire a fair grounding in elementary mathe’ 
rustics, by way of a preparation for the higher course, while the 
latter, presenting in, his previous education the goodness and fertility 
of the L soil, 1 would be readily Instructed. Acting on this principle, 
Jesus refused to pay heed to the lamentations of the woman, ol 
UiMuan, till her highly pertinent answer-—" Truth Lord; Yet the 
dogs eat of the crumbs which fail from their master**' table”— 
( Matt. xv. 27j convinced him Lhat she had a great capacity for 
faith in her heart. It requires but a comparison with the Saviour's 
attitude to show us the absurdity of the modern religious missionary. 
The former professed to save the lost sheep only, but the latter, in 
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his blind seal, presumes to beach even those who are more enlighten¬ 
ed than himself. What respect can he, then, hope to command from 
those whr> have a profound knowledge of matters with which he is, 
at beat, most superficialEy and Inadequately ai/'./uslnted ? Even in the 
ranks gf the Christian clergy themselves there are to he found men 
like Revd. BL E. Sampson, the learned I author of 11 Progressive Christ- 
faulty, who have realiimd the weakness of the orthodox interpreta¬ 
tion of their creed, and have burnt midnight oil in a brave and manly 
Piicletivour to put it on a higher mid rational hesia. He has estab- 1 
lished tha fact that reincarnation is a fundamental part of the true 
doctrine of the church, hnd, although many errors have crept into 
the book for want of accurate know Sedge of the divine philosophy, 
one can not refuse to recognize the signal service he has rendered to 
Christendom at large. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Sampson does not bestow on the doc- 
trine of the ’ fall that, consideration which its importance demands, and 
believes the origin of sin ta lie in n violation of the law of segregation 
of species. W& regret we are unable to agree with him also when 
he tries ia interpret religious dogma* and mystic tale* from the 
fefand point of a historian. Tt is cm possible to criticise Ins elaborate 
reasoning, at length, in the present work, hut a few of the argu¬ 
ments against his theory may t>e briefly stated ns follows:— 

(1i the fall of Adam, or the origin of sin, is a typical affair, not 
an historical event, in the physical world, and, therefore, cannot be 
explained on historical lines ; 

(2l if the fall were due to unlawful Intercourse, whether 
sanctioned by any matrimonial Lie or not, between Lhe Sons of God and 
fhe daughters of men r the condition of humanity prior to the art, of 
iransfirnfsion ought not to have been a fallen one; but the Bible itself 
leaves no room for doubt on this point : 

•'Bi it is not easy to see the unlawful nature of intermarriage 

between the Sons of God and the daughters of men, in the historical 

sense ; 

Hi aubfsecjuent sexual promiscuity fails to explain the origin of 
I he evil tendency Eii the Seme of God which prompted them to come 
in unto the daughters of men ; and 
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£5) racial sin by intermar nags or fornication* leaves no room for 
individual salvation, and will make redemption itself dependent on 
the possibility of racial regeneration. 

It is not the prevention of intermarriage that will lead to the 
redemption of mankind, but celibacy. The particular passage in 
tkaiesiB (vl, l—iii on which Revd. Sampson hau baaed his theory of 
aexual segregation, baa nothing to do with the idea of Nirvana, or 
with that of the fall. If true, it merely shows how sexual lust per. 
verted the hearts of men at a certain period in the history of the 
world, and led to the shortening of the duration of life, from a 
thousand* years or so to 1 an hundred and twenty.' To this extent 
the passage in question may be said to he historical. The doctrine 
of the fall, ad well as Lhe ' first recorded 1 sacrifices of Abel and Cain, 
however, are purely allegorical and have no historical basis. To read 
them historically, therefore, can only lead So confusion 

The passage under consideration is, likewise, an allegory depicting 
the perversion in the natural functioning of the light divine of Reason, 
collectively, the Sons of God, The daughters of men are the tenden¬ 
cies and longings of the flesh which are the generstrixea of evftlraa- 
sions. The great Jewish scholar Philo Judaeus, too, regards the narra¬ 
tive as a pure allegory We arc obliged to Drummond who haa sum¬ 
med UP Philo's Views in this regard Drummond's comment as to this 
may be given tn his own words 

J ' The unjjeLii enter after the departure of tho divirte spirit; for hj lung ms pure 
raya of vriKboi'ahuu In the soul, Uvwufa which the wfc* mnn sees Gad and hie powere, 
uoue uf tbteM Who falsely net M wt* 1 * Mitet the rea^m. Hut when Ltw light of uUdaf- 
Rtitndinff is uverahadowed, 1 Hie- companion*; of darkness 1 unite with the ofTomiaate 
fiMFdorn. which Hcrlpture ’ huetermed dwitfhtefti of men/" — inmmmrmcl'a Philt* 
Jvtemt*. Vol. lb p- £40-1 

Sexual promiscuity, fornication, incest, over indulgence, and all 
other abuses of the sex-fun ction o nly go to excite a nd strengthen 

- iTiThite^tiBg tecomps^this period bf longevity with thy Umg Uvea of n»n 
at tie time (about StS.BOO years a^cf Sri [Semi Nathji ritmgwan, the tufnniy-pomnd 
Ttrlhanknra uf Jiinhnn. why. aewrdltlg to ihu Ail* ta. resided « U««ka 
with Hie coutimy, Sri Krishna and Balram, and lived ter a tlrciisamj JWI i" 

world. 
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evil paagione and tendencies, and, thus, actually produce weakness 
of the will. Even the least objectionable ae*-relation of husband and 
wife is an obstacle oh the path to Nirvana, since It diverts attention 
from the higher to the lower self. Therefore, so long as sexual 
passion is not brought completely under the control of will. It acts 
a* an impediment to the realization of perfection and bliss, which 
are thejdcal in view. Eradication of the sex-passion rather than the 
segregation of species, then, is the means of developing the will, it 
is Joj this, reason that all rational religions enjoin sexual abstinence, 
in the end. All the grsat Teaehora also practised absolute celibacy, 
and enjoined it on Lheir followers, Of all the poisons in the 
universe k$nm -exciting feminine beauty is the most fatal. Physical 
contact is not necessary for its action ; its mere-sight, even thought, 
is sufficient to affect the mind. Photographs, paintings, and even 
verbal description of beauty have been known to excite the sexual 
passion. It la more lasting in its effect than the other known poisons, 
since they only affect the physical body which the lag Ic&vgB 
behifld on death- while its evil influence baeomes incorporated 
in the individual character, and persists through future Incarnations, 
Moreover, since passion is the actual cause of mental impurity 
and since redemption cannot be had so long as the mind is not purged 
of all Impurities, no one who aspires to obtain mohsha can afford to 
abandon himpelf to voluptuousness, or aexual love, in any form. Even 
thoughts of lust must be completely banished from the inner atmos¬ 
phere of the null. Total abstinence and self control are rigidly 
enjoined on all who aipire for liberation in the course of one earth’life. 
For the rest partial control is necessary, if they would avoid hell 
and ugly, tormenting; scenes in the hereafter. Partial control consists 
in the proper selection of a bride, and in the observance of Lhe nuptial 
vow I’he rnayrijtge'bcd must ho maintained pure and inviolate. The 
idea of a bed mate other than the married spouse should never be 
allowed to sully the purity of the heart : sexual 'fidelity should undoi¬ 
ng circumstances be jeopardized even in thought 

Thu husband and wife should both have the same ideal of life 
in common; they should share each other's beliefs and aspirations, 
Diversity of ideals m compatible with friction, not with cooperation 
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even when people try to 1 pull on ' together, in a highly commend 
able spirit of toleration the differences of opinion are not reconciled 
thereby. Hence, active cooperation for the realisation of each other a 
ideals is out of the question under the circumstances. It. lb thus clear 
that where the select ton of the nuptial-partner i& detei'rnilM* stolefy 
hf physical charms, or aomr material advantage, *?,£., money, mar¬ 
riage becomes alottery itr which more 1 blanks f are drawn th$ij/ priaea. 

It is now easy to interpret the. Biblical teaching in : respect of 
the types of eunuchs amongst men. There are eunuchs horn, eunuchs 
made of men, and eunuchs who have become so for the Kingdom of 
Beaver, The first class needs m comment; in their case impotence 
is con genital. In the second ^toup fallal] those unfortunate captiiw 
of war, slaves and cithers, whose maulers, or guardians, have them 
operated "upon to deprive them of their manhood But the third class 
consist of those pure and divine mala who have completely subdued 
their sexual passion to enter into Life Eternal. These atone aw 
blessed ; for they have adopted the lire nfcelibacy of their own free¬ 
will and choice, not by force of circumstances hfivond their control, 
nor from worldly motives, Theirs is the purest motive, and. naturally, 
theirs, also, is the blits of Nirvana 

To digress still further, two elements ere Involved in the proper 
functioning of the mantel relation, namely, physical necessity and the 
spiritual need The former alone is recognized, and forms the basis 
„r society in Europe and among non- Indian races, where marriage is 
treated as a civil contract more or leas binding on the parties. Recording 
[othe rules and requirements of the society to which they happen to 
belong. True marriage, however, means the union of souls for uplift¬ 
ing the condition of the participants, for their mutual, spiritual advance¬ 
ment. There la no room for brute carnality here, and although it is 
not necessary to crush out. or subdue, the natural demands of human 
nature, the parties remain unmoved by the presence of each other, ex¬ 
cept with the common idea of co-operating with nature for the unfold 
men t, 0 f the beat within them. And, if the law bn at; Jesus defined it : 

-■ Airniti I say onto you, that if two of you atoll agree on earth ari tatidilng stny- 
iii.i-r ttot ttey stoll nak, it .Mnell b# done fur ltom of my l i 'Fit.tor which in In heaven ." 1 
- <Afntf. *viH. 19-1 
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who can doubt the efficacy of such a spiritual union of the participant 
when ail the moat powerful pay chic fereea of both the hugb&nd and 
the wife are directed towards o m common end, when they both work 
in one direction, witfi one Enind, for the realization of their moat 
dnqely connected and inseparably fused and united interests ? Tt 
in respect of .such marriages that one nnheaitatWj thinks. ' mar- 

ria^eii are made in heaven ; those whom God hag Joined let no man 
put asunder h (Mark x. 0). 

To revert to the main subject, if the ' only Wotten ’ Son of God 
hud co me down from heaven, he would have declared at once what 
he meant by a ' rising from the dead.' and not left the matter 
enshrouded m mystery fur a ainB , e mornMt . Assuming, for the 
sane ol argument, that Jesus was u historical figure and the Son of a 
god, we can easily imagine what would have bee,, the most natural 
course or conduct for him. He had come down for at least three 
mstinCt purposes, namely. 


G 1 to reveal the glory of the Father to mankind, 

^2i to redeem humanity from sin, and 

!3) to establish his claim to the Soiiahip of God bv rising from 
the dead. 

His most obvious procedure would he to tel) mankind hia (position 
m us plain a language as possible. If people fatted to understand him 
it was not their fault; it waa failure on the part of the 1 Son of God ' 
to expresa himself I f the Son of a god fails to make people , m der- 
stand him, there ia an end of the matter; for there is a distinct eon - 
tension of weakness, which is hardly m keeping with the notion of an 
all-knowing, al [.powerful god. The question ia, why did Jesus use 

SinS *‘ nrJ “ Be wJ,Sn Erring to hia resurrection 

from the dead. Why did he not tell them plainly what he meant 

I*! ' “ f , UINn » which, to Bay Lhe least, was misleading f 

Now Unit the events are oyer, and we look into the sense of , he 
various Messianic references to hia death and resurrection wc mav 
find them quite intelligible ; but that before tha event no one-not 
avail the chosen twelve-had the least idea on the subject is 
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absolutely certain from passage like the following, in the lour 
gospels ;— 

“ The p»ple answered hlin. WO h*VO hflHrd out of the law that Christ abide Hi Uw 
oi«r : how aayurt thw. Tha Son of Man must bo lilted W t Who is ttm Son of Man 7 " 
—(J 4n, Kii, HJ 

'■ Vw he, aha]] be deliveiwj onto the Gvnlitos, and shall te 1 mockod, and spitefully 
entreated, and fitted on : 

iL Aixf they ■*■■13 pnomne him, and nut hint to death : unit the third day h.a Hhall 
rfseagsio. 

■* And they understood now of thingu : and thlssaybv waahid from them, 
neither knew they the tilings which were upoken, "—( fjttkt i, Kviii Ki£, S3 onil ii i. i 

a,nd fh*y kfpt the raying with theircachw, tfUMtianlug me *notlwr what 
the rwinff from tin de-ad ahtmid mean. "— {Mark, Lk. 10.) 

Fotr be taiwht hta^ijjeipleR, and paid unto therm. ITi* Son of Mon ip delivereil 

into the tuuidu of men, and they atanll kill him ; and after that he li killed^ las fihall 

! 

rise the third day,, 

ki But they undenitood not that aaytog, and we™ afraid to ask hjm,”— {Mark, i*. 
SI ahdSE.S 

No need to multiply references ’ it is net a cast; for interpreta¬ 
tion. for we have here the actual testimony of th® chosen diaciplos 
themselves that they did not understand what wag meant by these 
sayings. Further, it is recorded in the gospels that .Teukie not only 
evinced fear at the very last moment before his final prepomt ion for 
glorification, but also actually prayed that the "cup might puss from 
him " (Matt* iexfi. 391. Tt is also written that before his arrest bo 
often hid himself from fear, when he found that the intentions of the 
.lews were all but friendly towards him, 

" Than from that day forth they took counsel topjtljBi far to put him to d- itJv 

** jflwiK therefore wadet*! ™ more openly among the Jew* i but went thenct to n 
(XHfttry near the wildere*™, Into a CTly called Eptimlin, and there cOtlUnued with hia 
diaclpleH. (John, *i. H and fiij 

■ * Then took they upatOBM to east at him i hut Jama hid himself, and went duL 
Of the tomF»lo. through the mfcL&t of tOwm uchJ m paused, by.”—vHt, fi&J 
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The display of auch fear by the Son of God ia most un God-Hke. 
.Nor do we imagine it becoming the dignity of such an Exalted Being 
to assure his disci plea : 

" My Huai ia ^scwding flarrowfiil, oven unto death, ”—KKvf. 

It k considered a virtue amongst civilized races to display a 
manly spirit of resignation ip the dosing momenta of life, and a 
manifestation of old-womanish horror of death ia looked upon as a 
mn or’ pagan barbarism. Why. then* did Jeaua forget himself so 
far? 

In endeavouring to find a satisfactory explanation of these difficul¬ 
ties we must begin by frankly recognising the irrepressible fact that 
our ideas about the historicity and personality of Jesus are hopelessly 
wrpng and the Bole cause of our errors. There can be no such thing 
as a Son of God. to begin with. In order that there should be a son, 
there must be a wife first. But the God of Christianity cannot have 
a son, for he has no wife f 

It» not even possible to regard Jesus as an historical figure, 
since we are not led to any really reliable or valuable results there¬ 
by. If we regard him as a man of no education, as some of his bio¬ 
graphers do, we shall have to content ouraeive* with finding such 
attributes in him as rustic simplicity, unsophisticated candour, 
and the like, instead of anything that may bo termed divine. On 
the other hand, if we credit him with learning, on the authority of 
certain verses (John viii. 6; Luke iv. J0-SO} that show that he 
once or twice wrote something on the ground, and read the book of 
Isaish, there is nothing to show that he received an extensive edu¬ 
cation, though his teachings are full of beautiful gems of esoteric 
wisdom throughout. Whence could he acquire this wisdom, unle&a 
it be deemed to have been * put mtohis mouth' by some one who wo* 
really learned and who understood things, But this only means that 
he himself is only an allegory,, pure and simple. 

Some writers have regarded him even as a revolutionary who 
wanted to bring about a social upheaval, and aimed at the levelling 
dow n of all distinctions and differences. But a supposition like that 
fa not in harmony with such sayings as: M Bender to C&mv the 
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things that are t^tnssr's, and bo God the things that are God's " (Mark, 
xii. 17) Nor will it explain the element or the altitude of mystery ; 

'* l will open my mouth la j»r*bl« ; I wffl uttar tilings which li*ve been kopl 
3Gcret from ■!<(? foundation nf tha world- "-iMmtt, siiL ftt.l 

Besides, the connection between social reform and the found* 
ingof a religion is trot quite so cleat kd to justify the canduBloo that 
that was the gas] in view. No doubt to a certain extent social reform 
is covered by reHgions reform but the converse of this propowtior 1 is 
not true Needles® to add that the supposition will also fail to account 
fnr and explain a very targe number of rayffeic anylnjifl and esoteric 
truths of which the gasped a are full. 

The same, difficulty arises with regard to crucifixion. On the 
historical view the crucifixion could only be the termination of a 
simple, idyllic life the owner of which paid the penalty for hie revo¬ 
lutionary views with his life on the cress. But this again gives ua no 
help in understanding the Messianic teaching, and certainly leaves 
us no wiser after we have accorded our assent to it than before. 

We shall be coming nearer to nature and life if we regard 
Jesus as an advanced ytt&i who hail determined upon a public 
demons trail on of the power of jfogti to triumph over death, in his 
own person istee Matt. xx. IS; Luke xiin 32 and xxil. 22^ This 
will enable ua to sympathise with him in his mission of enlighten¬ 
ing the Jewish nation, who had grossly misdirected themselves as 
to the true interpretation of the scripture. We can now appreciate 
his bursts of rigiteoua indignation against the traditions of men which 
had come to ho substituted in place of the commandments of the Law. 
His discourses now no longer appear to be the raving> Of n deluded 
rustic who saw the world through the prism of hiw simplicity. We can 
even share bis joy when he is surrounded by eager listeners; and his 
Sorrow when these misunderstand his doctrine. 

We can al^o imagine him as engaged in devising out proper means 
for ensuring the success of hi$ intended demonstration. He would 
naturally be anxious not to didcl&ac the secret to any ore, and 
with such men as Judas Iscariot amongst his folio were extreme 
caution would naturally be the counsel of reason. Pot hia 
■ death 1 he would prefer the manner which would be the 
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suited for the demonstration of his i/ogtt powers; anti very 
naturally he would decide upon crucifixion, because of its offering the 
b&st facilities lor the suspension ot animation, and becauEie of its 
approaching death the nearest in point of simulation, The great 
feast of the Passover, when Pilate's presence at Jerusalem would 
prevent the Jew h from taking the law into their hands, that is to 
say, from atoning him, would naturally atrike him ns the most 
suitable moment for Ibe demonstration of the miraculous rising from 
the dead. It would also be reasonable to expect that the must 
ignominious form of punishment* namely, crucifixion, which was 
chiefly reserved f or slaves, would be selected for him by the Jews, 
who Were likely to regard him as a low-born revilor of their Law: 
ami i he Homanfl would noi be expected to show any tenderness for 
hia person, El they were once led to regard him as a revolutionary 
and ?ai enemy ol the Caasar. Let lb Suppose these were the plans 
which Jesus had formed for the enlightenment of the Jews, Let us 
further suppose that they have been tully matured and the time 
hag arrived when they are to be put into execution Jesus enters 
Jerusalem, riding a donkey, with hi& followers shouting " bleased 
is the king of Israel that cometh in the name of the Lord M (John, 
xii, J3). Surely, it all now looks iikea rcvo.lt atkinat the Caesar 1 

The days that* ioJJow are crowded with events The enemies, 
Loo, are not idle. They sought to take him by craft, to put him to 
■death. At last a traitor is found, and arrangements are made for the 
arrest of the master. The eo-diseiplea are rmL aware of u!J this ; but 
tb^' master knows that it is the last day and an arrest may be expected 
to take place any moment now. In the strain and stress of such 
!■! da> of strep nous work a moment's leisure is now obtained for serious 
thought rhura is a moment's hesitation ; a strange thought lays 
hold of the ywi'A mind : will the plans carry through successfully ? 
and without a hitch and mishap? It sends a thrill of horror into his 
whole irame. The daring aspirant may well seek solitude to look 
ever the events of his career, as the teacher of the race. Let us 
foil** workings of his mind more closely. 

In the undisturbed solitude of the place of Geth&emane, he 
sought for the causation of the hapless drama of misery and woe. 
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and the shaping of destiny. His mind went hack, through the vista of 
time, to the solitary couple of typical humanity, stud to be responsible 
for the introduction of sin into the world. With the mind's eye 
he saw them walking in the company of 1 Father. ' and beheld 
their happiness unmarred by any of the trials and Incident common 
to the humanity in his own day. The vision of paradise lay 
stretched before him. The Garden of Eden rolled itself out before the 
seer's eye, with the two human figures, standing in bold relief in the 
foreground, the one with a countenance radiating in manhood’s glory, 

I ike the noonday sun. and the other, tin the fulness of womanhood's 
charms surpassing the shining orb of the Queen of Night, at the 
zenith of her majestic grace. He looked at them with awe and ad¬ 
miration, and his delight knew no bounds whim be beheld their radi¬ 
ant faces lit up with the beatific glory of at-one-menfc with Life 
Divine which he had learnt to look upon us God. The scene held him 
spell-bound for a moment. Then hie eye wandered over to the place 
where the Tree of Life stood in the midst of the garden, and he present" 
ly beheld the two human figures walking leisurely towards it, and saw 
them stretch out their hands and eat its golden fruit, which, evert as it 
hung from the tree* seemed to be overdo wii\g with the nectar oi 
immortality. There was not a single withered leaf on that tree, nor 
anywhere else in its vicinity, while the heavenly fragrance of its blos¬ 
soms carried life and joy to all, as it was wafted on the breeze. 

Entranced and enraptured, he allowed his gaze to wander from 
it to a still more beautiful tree in the garden, 

11 w ith root abtwa. tnwlelHi hatow ; its IcaVM are hymoa, vlrtua and rifle, its 
(tanffl, and joy and jprisf its fruit. Dtwnw&rdiJ itnd upwards Hpreod thtr branches 
of It, nourished by the qualities ; tbf objeflts of »DW its buds ; e4d- fa tup** (»W 
downwards, the bonctaaf EHrtlon in the world ol run,' Iftoap a mid CKitf. Disc, xv.j 

Jeans was fascinated ; something within him seemed to point iL 
out as the tret* of knowledge of good and evil Suddenly he noticed 
a dark slimy object gliding up its trunk and throw its venom into it 
H© instinctively shuddered at the sight, and allowed his gaze to wander 
away still further, when in a quiet retreat he beheld the first female 
form, radiant, sweet and fair, her beauteous countenance bathed in 
smiles of joy, her eyes sparkling with the light of innocency and love, 
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a perfect model of feminine grace and beauty * tripping gaily, and, 
in the intense lightness of her heart and the conscious delight of 
freedom nnd power, hardly seeming to touch the ground which she 
trod. Presently he beheld the dark slimy creature Coming up to her 
from behind, and noticed that her fair face showed signs of instinc¬ 
tive repulsion at its approach, Eagerly did b« strain his nerves to 
catch their con vernation, but in vain. He only beheld a shaking of 
the head on the part of the fair one, and a nodding, as if in emphasiz¬ 
ing a point, on that of the other t and then it seemed aw if some under¬ 
standing had been arrived at between them, for he beheld them 
parting company with a nod of their heads. His gaze now tallowed 
the figure of the woman, who, passing through some beautiful walks 
and flowerbeds, rejoined her lord,. There was some conversation 
between them which he could not overhear, but he suw signs ol^ anger 
and incredulity succeed each other on the face of the man. Next he 
beheld them proceeding in the direction of the attractive 'but 
oud tree, and it appeared to him that their talk had some reference 
to it, for the man shook his head vigorously when they reached it. 
At last the woman raised her beautiful, symmetrical hand to point 
out its beauty, whereupon her com pan ion seemed to agree with her, 

Then all of a sudden the heart of Jesus Rank within him. He 
saw the woman pluck the fruit of the tree. He made an if to tush 
forward to warn them that the tree was poisoned, but before he 
could realize what had happened, the woman had eaten a piece her¬ 
self and had given another to her lord and master, the man. Jesus 
did not Vant to look in that direction any more. He knew what the 

inevitable result of that fruit would bo. 

Then he turned his gaze towards Jerusalem, and eaw, as if by 
the power of clairvoyance, the nhiet priests and eiders gathered 
together, planning and plotting his own destruction. He saw Judas 
Iscariot sitting in their midst with what looked like some pieces of 
Sliver before him, and heard the arrangement arrived at tor his 
betrayal. But the scene did not affect him in the least ; he was 
only amazed (Mark, xiv. 33) at their shortsightedness. His mind 
had already been made tip; the temporary fit of weakness had passed. 
In the whole of the holy land of Palestine he was the one man who 
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fcT.r'Th .TSL!' n f ho " Id h * *■ handful 0 f p „ rblind 

to the whole race 7 ‘ h:,rlSt;fa ^ ^ lliB1 6nd his **T 

had ! nd 0f hia forty «l»ys’austerities i» the farert he 

hat .l fh ! V0f ' 6 ° f tem P tati ™. which had points 

that all the pomp and power and greatness which mar. ran M , ajb! , 

-irsire 1.1 Ihis world would he his. if he would but use his powers far 
a n r “ , :“ lw ’ “■ h * d to carry out hw ministry^ couM 

lor h l^if tht C ° Urd0 hB hBd ChsIked 3 

turn sen . I hat settled the point, once for all. Having arrivre( j 

Wia “ e0rlCllJa,on ' *“ becam ° twain the Master that he 

itfterthefli of momentary human weakness had passed awav 
osus applied hunaolf to testing hia ,* m . He carted hS 
1 such an extent in what seemed to his disciples the act of praying. 

Mil power that his sweat was as it were great drops of blood falling 
down to the ground (Luke. xxil. 44). Three of his most powerful 

‘ narT1e t r * Peter, James and John, felt overpowered, and 

lOiiid not. keep awake, and fancied that an angel frnm heaven had 
comr to strengthen him. Thrice he told them to kaeit awake and 
watch with him, hut each time they fell asleep and did U0L kf , uw 
What reply to give 'Mark, *iv. 4 ( 1 ! when reprimanded by him. The 
test was entirely stressful, for if three of his well-instructed and 
most advanced disciples, like Peter, Janus and John, could not resist 
he influence of, hot yielded to, hit subjective fames, Z were 
dumbfounded in addition, he had nothing to fear at all at the hands 
of lus persecutors So ho stepped out of his solitude, being, now 
lul y prepared far the coming ordeal He no longer said ' 2 *X 

o" tte fll W h w7 bUt the T “ Weak * fMlrk ' ltiv ' m The *«*2 

succumb^ fa "Weh the spirit had never 

succumbed to, There was no longer the fear of anv m j ahriB nr 

Wb'b thB T er ° f thcStiirit “P within him Ve 

Master Ltlrr 0 ™"^! 11 ' 1 Bnd ’ ™ in * like *he divta. 

(Mart Viv ta, t n °'' V a 15 ™™’ hS dWlara1 ’ " Ki * "P- Its go” 
(AitirK, >Lnr, 4^1 to meet the assassin. 
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Soon the traitor arrives with the minions of the priests The 
master is surrounded by the soldiery. Poter, not knowing the see rets 
of his master, geeks to resist the arrest, bat is gently reprimanded 
Thence the party proceeds to the Temple where the priest* subject 

the Master to a heckling eross-examination. 

The next, day he is placed on his trial before Pilate, who is an 
honest man. Here rji unforaietti difficulty presents itgc-lt: should lie 
apeak out the truth and risk the failure of hid plans, at the last 
moment, or deceive the judge, who Is a pious man? Ful^hood, how- 
ever, is out of the ijunation before such a man! Pilate £□ accoidinK y 
told that the master's teaching has no reference to worldly power: 
the prisoner disclaims any worldly ambitions 3 Pilate b impressed, 
and is on the point of ordering the release of the prisoner before him, 
when the Jews threaten him with enmity for Csesar. Fearful of his 
own safety, the governor at UdL passes Lhe sentence of death by 
Crucifixion, an the prisoner. A procession is now formed, and the 
multitude follows the condemned man to the Place of Calvary, 

where the sentence is carried i'Ut 

Only a few other incidents need mentioning to complete the 
scene at Calvary, The most imporlant point is that Jesus was cruci¬ 
fied at the sixth hour and 'expired 1 at the ninth. Tb re eve^n sur¬ 
prises Mate iMark. sv. 44< liefer* his ‘death' the matter was 
given some vinegar to deaden pain, , hut he would nut have it Pain, 
and for a yo$i l Who ever heard of an adept stooping to drinking 
vinegar, to deaden physical pain ? There is the well-known esse of 
the yogi at Lahore who suffered himself to be buried underground 
fur full forty days isee lhe Ij&w of the I sychLc l hefiuiTicna,. hy 

T. J, Hudson, p 812):- 

"Ctl6(4 the meat ulejirly attested Imstencee of the kin(3 Alluded Lo U the 
ejiftsliriifltof the fakir of I-nhore, who, at the Lnal ntLL-c of Kan jit Flinch, suffered 
Utttelf ID be buried dive in no dr-llght vault fnr a period of ^ vveuka. Thorns 
wi.stharoup.Kj JuatE-r.tkuterthy Sir Clucde W*Je> Ltie t^n British Rodent at the 
Coiifl Of Ludhiana, 'life fuktr r R nui-irilf* *ml u«r* were first fllted with wax ; lie waa 
then place* In ft liner Up, then deposited in u wooden to* which vm Hecurely locked 
6jd tlie t nx ^ ts defotdtJidtfi ft brick vault which »w cure fully pictured up with 
mortar J*r Cl fealrd with the Ifrjw's tthl. A puasd of British HridierB w S * then dctniled 
to ttutcMJie vmlt Uuy arid m R ht. At ifce cidof tte preserilad time ifca vuult w#a 
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(jfwtKd In fro p restate of Sir Claude nod Rwijlt fifarfip and tilt} fakir wa a restored to 

fufiactmjfinjess, ” 

We also learn from Dr. Drayton that Sir Monler Williams, at one 
titne Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford, also testified to the accuracy 
of these details, and that Dr, McGregor, the than Resident Surgeon, 
also watched the case. “Every precaution way taken to prevent 
deception. iHuman Magnetism, pages tf& and 60J 

Sensations of pain are generally absent in a trance, and the 
immunity from them becomes more marked when a suggestion to 
Lhat effect is given by a person himself before entering that state, 
or, afterwards, by another, m In hypnotism. Says Prof. James in 
his ‘ Principles of Psychology, f at page <500 of the seennd volume 

" fte&l sacLHa.time may to otmiistod as well as faks* Gats rfuraciteA Lejra jinrJ 
iT<iaytK may he amputated, children burn, 1»eth extracted, in fact, the moet painful 
e-yperifincea underwent}* with hu uther miiostljutiir than the hypnotizes ijmsuranw that 
•30 pain ahull be felt.' 1 

To conclude: Jesua was removed from the etnas and tenderly 
laid in the grave, When once there he crime round. With his 
W?ff£i-hOrn powers of miraculous healing the healing of his own wounds 
required but a thought to be effected Hid triumph waa now com¬ 
plete. 

How and when he emerged from the grave is not known. 
It would seem that he did not gee many of bis own disciples, after his 
resurrection. Certainly, he did not appear unto the public or unto 
any of hfe onemiea. According to the first evangel, sumo of the 
disciples whose number was now reduced to eleven, doubted the 

fact of resurrection, even after they had seen their resurrected 
Masterf 'Matt xxviii. 1 1 > 

Such would bo the main theme of the suppositional story of a 
master VOlji determined to demons rate his powers in a public 
manner. Hut we must have reliable records on which it run be founded 
in the first instance. Unfortunately the gospels from which it is 
Lo be compiled are not ill I he Icaal rehab Ee, They comprise much 
that Js only ton obviously the work of simple* imagination, iiiueh, for 
instance, is the story of the two malefactors who are .said to have 
been crucified with Jesus, This would certainly seem to have been 
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invented, bo that the event ' might come to paisa 1 in fulfilment of the 
prophecy which said : ' and he wad numbered with the transgressors 1 
(Mark, xv. 38). Unfortunately for the fulfilment of this ancient say¬ 
ing, as an actual event, the facta point unmistakably in the opposite 
direction Luke is the most garrulous of all the gospel-writers on 
this point. He makes one of hie malefactors revile .leans, hut lets 
the other chide him for his impiety, at which Jeaqs is pleased to such 
an extent that he promises the God-fearing evil-doer a lift to the 
paradise that very day fluke, xxiih 39—43), Matthew and Mark both 
unhesitatingly declare that the thieve*, also, who ware crucified with 
Jesus, reviled him, and naturally omit all further detail, since as they 
had both reviled hina there wag nothing to be said in the shape of a pro¬ 
mise from Jesus to-any one of them ■ Matthew, xxvii 44 ; Mark, xv. 32h 
John, not knowing what to do with the mutually quarrelsome male¬ 
factors of Luke, thought it quite enough to bring them on to the scene. 
Under the circumstances It is not possible to assume a foundation of 
fact for the story, and tire testimony of the gdajjebwriters la more 
than counterbalanced by a desire to bring about a fulfilment of as 
many of the prophetic ultenMipoa of veteran iauiah aa they 
found it convenient, to do. The circumstantial evidence is all 
against the story, 1111 the malefactors were actually crucified, no* 
body .aeemed to know anything about their very existence, so much 
bo that one is tempted to imagine that these venerable gentlemen 
determined, of their own free will and accord, to join Jesus in death, 
BO that Isaiah's word might not be broken ! Luke, indeed, does say 
that the malefactors wfire also led With him* but be ia too loquacious 
an the point-, and had best be left out of the witness-box. 

There is nothing in the language of Pilate to suggest that there 
were any other persons besides Harabbas and Jesus tu by crucified. 
Matthew (xxvii. 17? gives us the exact words used by him (Pilate) 
on the occasion, mid they were: 

" Whflflf will ye thtf 1 release unw you? liftrabliai, av .1 i-hub wliieh lr ;:.i1k'Ll 
fibjie.T l ** 

There is no reference to a third prisoner in this speech. Be¬ 
sides, it is highly incredible that persona whoso only fault was that 
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thoy had been guilty of theft (MattW, xjcvtL 34 and U ; Mark, xv. 27) 
would be put to death, but Barabbag,, who was a notable prisoner, 
aa he hud taken part tn an insurrection ajcrahiftC. the established author¬ 
ity, and was also s^ilty of murder r Matthew, sxvii. i u murderer 
and an tfisurffent-Mark, itv, 7 , a seditionist and murderer (Luke, 
IK Kilt, impanel a robber (John xvitf. 401. should be released ! 

Aa for the amount of the resurrection, the same type of dis¬ 
crepancies ar^ found to abound in the gospi-d with reference to this 
as to any other matter, but we shall let Dr. W Wenslic, M D„ 
state the case lia to these in his own words (The Greatest Good of 
Mankind f pages 205. JUOfi and 21171 : - 

" An anp?l lii.^Eidini? from heaven am#an euthqiMlu! bu roll away the stone 
t'hjjn the tamhuf Christ, witnessed ihingntLn^ to Matthew, by Mary Mandatene ami 
r -- K ‘ Cither Mary, h certainly sOfflathipfi m rsmarSmble that W tt had necunsd. Murk, 
J.ukt> amt Jului would nL'i> have rei50rdec| tfii? mir-iick' as a prcluda, 

" Irtst*»ad of merely ihe testimony, UlMft apcW-lea. Lhh» of them, 

Uutlfy to the contrary , liuke, $"K3V. Aauye : ’ Anti they fnund the stone- rolled away 

iTnmi (he tomb and ungiU f.,^f but OIK. ifitfiin thn tomb, and that iQ t J/xinna, 
ws& wJth UlQ i{, '° .N-hn. JCK, however, aayg, Mary Magdalene rr Ion* want 

no- tfie tomb. Mark ,*H i. Tnentfcuna no anf^l from heaven, but f Thay a«j that 
the atone is no I led a vr-Jiy.' 

" TKu*I the four remrdn eontaLh few different accounts 

" While the te* ywmff .mix. mgel erf [.Like ww on the rieht aid*. xvi, fi, 

two men In 4wJln# apparel m hv them according to Luke, K \W. A : hut, John 

t2, M ' w,l:ik h'-'tiuldr; l,h h thl nt^eJs in white aittinp, m at the head, and 

<**• at the frnt, where ch-r body of JeauM had Jain 

- If tW .worn] recordera wen., rn particular In the number of angeig and tt*ir 
P" 6 ™- why .Ju they contradict one another u lu the number of wituesaw that gave 
the toKiimutty : Matthew **ying Unit tlr two Marys went, Luke that 'mnna was 
atone, arid John thfct iVI JLirdutejii. uinue woni Lo the nrHnb. 

" Bay a that the two Muryj me t .Tewaen r.bolr way to the dindpleti and 

that ho i-fiobi- Ml them On the appointed time Jean* met the eleven on the mountain 
end gave ihatruifiijn*. .Nothing ju mentioned of vwtihdiinir or suwjrtfi up to heaven. 
Hi:- last words Jn chi' chapter rare " I am with you ilwijfis, even unto thfi end of Pm? 
world.' 

.,i.ir*. 11 -.I.. ii-, wi. it, i.IijlL JiiBUH w hen he was riaun appeared, first to Map da- 

Jene, IS, then in an-nliicr fnnu uuLu two that mul ht'eii with tiini, al'I^rwiu’di to the 
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eleven them wive*. ID. After he Ilbc) spoken unto thetn, bp wan rewind up into 
hravun unit imt tit the right hand A God. 

•ff 

IH Ink jfKiVn 1 3 narrates that Jeiuw first appeared unto -that w#w journey- 
fag, hut they knew him not until they hud supper : Si, Maid Lhut> he vani-sbed oilt of 
sight, ftl- He appeared unto Simon. Art. Then to stood latii*s mldflt of them- 39, 
It Id I tnyiSflK . lieundLe me and bbg ; for hath «o fifth and tone*, wi ye frehoM 

mo iwving\ 5l}, Hi- Led them <ju t : fcL, Whilt.? bu blessed thorn, he parted from them, 
amt wan rvrrrieii t*[/ mto tanwt ft. 

"John hM ,fesilA Hjjpnif tn Magdalflffls in the comb after die spoke to Lite impel*, 
but she knew him rot, 17, When sha know him, JflSUB said, TtiUofi me *u»' i- for I am 
h nt ftti nxts(?n4*ti unto the Father. IS, On tbe evening of tha iimt day of the waek 
he appeared to the diftfipJea in a,cbwsd rCKHIl, 2(3, After eight days he tame again, 
(Iw flm»rn beEtiji shut. £7. Ttwn eaith hu to ThotiMU*,, reach hither thy hand aM put 
it itotn tny ** 4 r 5 John kxL IE -87. In Mtt. 21, Jesus-manifested himself again 60 
The dtsdpldfl at the sea at Tftoriw on toe beach and filled the nete with flfihfis, Ho 
aayelh net htw he vanished. and 1 we Know iTisit his WltnMB h true,' 

“ Jpftisn showed himEelf alive after bin passion by many proofs, appearing unto 
thaaponUe* by the upoM of forty days, say* Paul in Acta [ li -9, And when he had said 
theflfl EhmgM, sjl, they ft ere looking, ho true totem tip ; end a cloud received, him OLll (if 
their flight- A ntl while 1 hey were fa* h' uy stead (flatly into huaVm aa ho went, behold 
tas men *to»4h* thvm t« n-W/ir which also tf&ld, \ f e men of Galilee, why 

ntand ye looking into heaven? Thin .lef.nK which waa received up from yuu into 
taiviid r uhail come Again in like manner as ye behold film going into heaven, 

“Pmal nays, fchfl±JeaHfltppmtod to Cephas; then to the twelve : then he appeared 
to ab*ve SOD brethren at oun, of whom the ETBiitw port lumain until now i 7. then 
Ira appeared bo James; then to all the apoh-tLoa, and, last of all, Afl (W one boro oat of all 
time, he *rfri K'I tome aIeo; / C7i ir, XVh li—?■ 

“Tlw aaoiiiabiiTi 0-1 witnessed by l-llfr nestles is described in the Aeto with nil 
the fWJ> m iaa pooh a apflctwokr avert Would imply, wheraas Mark ami Luke only 
ny that JojSBS waa mioived ih heaven ; Matthew, John, am) Paul, in Got. I, my 
nothing flhmii f» it ran 1 i> rnwnci*.*' 

“ Order of apprUT’ttnce, " 

'■ JcSllu (LppeiTPd in the following order : 

" To MnTy and Ma^dsdune, then to the ll upoatlea, according to Matthew. 

f To MBgdaletto, thfln tottw two afuwItLes, tbon to all. — Mitok, 

«« tlae two Apa$tlt«, then to Simon, then to all, -Luke- 

,1 "r ct Magdakne, then to the discLploa. in H days acaln in Tihcriifl,— J#k*i 

■u 
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11 Tn the iLpLiftk'ti in 40 dayn.— Acts, 

" To CepJiaH, then to Lho 12 spoutles, th«n to the above 6lrt. —/ Our. 

" To Paul, (ind JameS. 

"No two records agree Sh to the number of witneawa. nor oa to the order of 
maeting Joeme- 

“Slight variations in the teetrmofiy of wttnw»ii would itrtTlgtlwi evidffnw if 
(hey «:press merely the diflerenrea erf peraonat lmpn>*3k>n0 h but the eBSentieJn must 
agree. In the nhevo the esaenti^JE not wily diaigT«e, but contradict one aneiher. 
This holds- good al-io with reference tn what wau spoken by Jenu* nfid bin dijclplttf, Jf 
eltaely enamint'd it will be found that the relevant na well an the irretuvanl vary with 
each vomit*. Hiwmpli gratia ; Luke xjSJV. 3^ h the evening uf the firU( day, S3wi my hiuidR 
luud feet, that it is myaelf; handle me and ooe : for n spirit hath no flesh and bernea, 
jia ye behold me having In John, xx, T?, Je^ioi .■sayi to Magdalene, Touch IM not; 
fur I uni not y«t moended onto the Father. Again, eight days Inter, Verne at, be 
aaka Thom OS Co touch ond examine him ... Wo are loft to draw our own conclusions. " 

There Lire many more obvious traces of the remise of ingenuity 
in the gospels, in this connection. Matthew makcn the PhBri ness 
obtain the permission of Pilate to make the sepulchre secure on the 
second day, fearing that the deceiver might rise up again iMatthew. 
xxvh, G2 -8$), This does not read well with what John says in the 
fourth gospel fchapter xii. verses 32. 33 arid 34). It is hardly likely 
that Jesus would be so careless with his speech that what remained 
unintelligible to his friends and disciples would be plain to hU enemies. 
Moreover, if the Jews had entertained any fears with regard to him, 
they would have shown more promptitude and earnestness while his 
body still lay on the cross, or, at the latest, that very night. No 
other gospel-writer corroborates Matthew on the point. The strong¬ 
est reason against the story about securing the sepulchre lies In the 
fact that the Jews had absolutely no knowledge qf the resurrection 
of JesUS, or there would have been Borne signs of activity, or repent¬ 
ance, on their part. It is unlikely that such an event would have 
passed by without causing, a tremendous efcir, the absence of which 
the fable of a bribe ia Leo feeble to explain, 

Matthew doses hie gospel with some of the disciples still doubt¬ 
ing the resurrection of Jeaug although they H saw and worshipped 
him' (jptviil. 17)* According to Luke, the resurrection and the 
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vanishing took place the same day. Certain women went and saw 
the empty grave, and when they had carried the news to the dis¬ 
ciples, Peter also ran to see what had happened, and was astonished 
Lo find the linen clothes lying in the grave, but not the body of Jesus, 
The Mime day Jesus met. two of the disciples, talked to them, dined 
with them in the evening, met the remaining body of them about an 
hour later, and, finally, leading them out to Bethany, parted from 
them, and waacarried up to heaven. 

According to John, both Peter and * the other disciple’ ran to 
see the sepulchre, and. although the A other disciple' outran Petur. 
the result was that they berth found the grave empty, except that it 
contained linen clothes and a napkin. John s anxiety to be believed 
practically makes it impossible for one to believe j n his narration of 
the mysterious events which In? records in connection with the resui- 
ruction of hl9 Master. 

Passing on to a consideration of the ascension, we notice that 
the evangelical accounts on? again full of discrepancies and conuadie- 
tioni Matthew and John, it will he seen, do not lend support to the 
ascension myth as given In the other two gospels ; and it is unlikely 
that they would have kept silence on such a glorious event, if it 
were an historical fact. This one circumstance alone is sufficient to 
show that the “ rising up to heaven ' is a doctrinal allegory,* rather 
than an actual event The true import of the allegory will become 
clear when we come to deal with the Jaina view of nick-ska ; here it 
suffices to point out that ascension only implies the attainment of 
the status of Godhood, i,$„ Nirvana, or the rising up of the Cod-end 
of the see-saw of existence to the top. 

* Thai, the [leM-fcriiit! of rwumsetlflll la iml an onR-inul ChriHtian tenft, in 
wttll-knuwn U? st.li'ilenlfl of comparative tilHiokgy < but Lhcee who arc hot familiar with 
ifru tiubjrtet will tlnd the following obsMrviiLkxna of Mr. Joseph McCabe full of jnUiftttt 
(IK* TA* Hank rupiry of Rnliginyi. J3„ 164); — 

KP The death nod roffurrwffion of Christ are probably to iho avere^e believer the 
central and unique truth of the Christian religion, Mow, every well-inftinned throb- 
giao 1m* Inwwn fur bitvh Ltiat 111 the Roman world is which t.’brwLiauity anum, ttio 
annual cuiiifri£nMira.th>!i of Lho death and reaurtucLlan of a Rad was the iimmI SotmUWi 
nligkail feature. The Egyptian fflllt of Osiris, th& Babylonian cult of TmnniUE (or 
A dimln i. aftd the I'bryirian cull of A (tils bad celebrated Huh annual solemnity for uib 
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The narrative may now be deemed to be complete, and may 
even be taken to aatisfy the historical instinct, if we do not pry too 
closely into the events constituting it, or look out for those Items of 
conduct which should be present in the life of an adept in ^oga- 
We shall here mention a few of the incongruities which cannot 
be suppressed by any me an a. The very first question of importance 
m : What did Jesus eat, and what did he drink ? for fish, flesh *m 
fowl art 1 forbidden to a yQgi ; ho is wine- liu.t lhere can he no mum 
for doubt on a literal reading of the Bible, that Jesus indulged 
habitually in both meat and wine! Vet the o^pels themselves formu¬ 
late the injunction for practising mercy in no urtemphatic terms 

" Sot |PJ ve and team what that nieaneth. I will have mercy, and not neiifce . r ' 
-tMBttbt. l*J 

Thrais emphasised again in a subsequent chapter of the first 
gospel i— 

" Bill if ye had known what this GOtlflfltll, L will U *ve mercy, aittl not sacrifice, ye 
uuld not have condemned the guiltJeM*. "—iM&Ct, sit '■ ■ 

Now, it is absolutely certain that no one who regards the sacri¬ 
ficial shedding of blood as cruel can ever regard the wholesale 
daughter of animals for his own food as anything ei^e. As a matter 
or fact, no true yogi will over think of accepting a pupif. unless he first 
'-rive up flesh and wine : and it is impossible that real yega powers 
:an be developed, except by the rigid observance of the vow of 
•Atmtfl i non-killing). Even early Christians were advised to practise 
intention from animal flesh; and the truly enlightened, amongst 
hem did consider it obligatory for men to refrain from animal foods. 
\ R Mr, Hatch points out ipee Tkp Infhumc# of Greek Idem and Usages, 
ihv Christian Church, p. IfiBJ 

■■ Thrrr are proofs of Lhe ejnstemnS in iho very earliest Christina communities nf 
li«e wt^p endeavoiiirtMi tfl liv<2 on a litgtiev [Jtenc than tl!‘']r fr»J](iwn< Athirtliience from 

Ipn^ n mf-L, Mid W r bT tins fmifam of nn£on=! in tin.' Kointm Umpire, eprtEul it Over 
■jm wixfa out cm world. 'The Greeks adopted the fe&tivul wntortea before On-bi 
sw burn ; the Persian cult of Milhni also adopted II It Is unite to wy that there 
■-'■aa not a dty of that oW world, before the Lime of Christ, which tifld not mm or more 
. nptaa, of ditlerOJU. rellglona, attracting full puhlfc attentlun to the* KHttl netehr*tioit 
Lha dMlh and reaurrectiun of a (fod," 
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luam^r And from urinui food* vu are«i ani mmcdaed aa J emmw-tj ol partectum. ' 
In HUH r^wnmnnitl^a than* vu in a Lit’in pr, to malco auch ettmuala fflf ptrfaetioii 
obiigatery." 


In the Bible itself there are evident traces of a controversy 
having arisen at a very early date in the Christian church, which w*l 
referred to St, PauL He refere to it again and again in his writing , 
and devotes a whole diopter comprising no less than 23 raraea to the 
subject in the Epistle to the Etonians. Why he devotee eo much 
space to a simple question which should be capable of being answer^ 
itd with a simple yea or no. will be clear to »tiy one who has Linger- 
(tood the nature of the difficult tea under which the apostle laboured, 
which made it infix p«iient that he should express himself openly 
before the average reader, who knew nothing about the allegorical 
signification Q f the Biblical t^ching and who had accepted the new 
faith on no other than the literal import of the language of the script* 
Such a reader would be prone to smell heathenism in the suit, if 
told, alt wo suddenly, of the inner truth. Same of these new can* 
verts showed special enthiufa-sni in the cause of the exoteric god, si 
certain of the early fathers found out from hitter experience. They 
even prosecuted certain bishops and elders of '.he church that taught 
the secret doctrine Homo what openly. St. Paul knew their minds full 
wall, and dared not condemn meat openly before such men. H,e was, 
therefore, forced to frame Iris answers in such a way that ho should 
avoid giving cause for dissatisfaction and discontent to the unen* 
lightened brethren, without, at the same time, compromising the 
truth. We may point out in this connection that the renann why tlie 
evangelists are regarded as men of an Inferior order of intelligence by the 
modern world,consists in nothing other than their inability to express 
themselves freely, in plain language, In the caution which they were 
under a compulsion to exercise in regard to the true doctrines of the 
faith and which made It neceiwy fur them to use complex, puzzling 
h".d oven mialeadEng expression to communicate their thoughts. Thar 
writings are full of indications that gti to show that they wore cer¬ 
tainly - cry much belter acquainted with this subject than the critics 
of their words, who, Nchuh of their own Intellectual shortcomings, 
see nothing but inferiority and lack of precision In their thought! 
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Tb revert to the subject under consideration, it must be now 
clear that it is impcmsible that Jesus could have over indulged in 
meat and strong drink. On the contrary, it ia clear that the terms 
meat and mrine have an allegorical significance, meat implying, aoul- 
uourishing vairtfftfa (renunciation) and wine, the joy of Sel!■ conteni- 
plat “HL St. Paul refers expressly to spiritual meat and spiritual wine 
in I Goar. x. 3 and 4, In 1 Cor iii. 2 it iasaid i— 

i* irtl ], bretbrail, CMaJd not speak unto you fc£ urttn spiritual, but 9H urtlu rfimu], 
m*va «unto babes in Christ- 1 havsj fed you with mElk, *nd not svilii : tor 

hitherto yif werw not able to hear it, neither yet *fe yt *b\e. ?t 

Again in Hebrews v. 12—14 it ifl fluid : — 

■ ■ p w W hfin for tlw time y» ought tv be LGaclitJl’fl, ye have Mod that one tench you 
agr» In wbiuh be tha fVrat prinaplws of thft tirade of God ; and are become such AA have 
llB«d Of milk . and liot of Btnmg meat, For every oik tbuL uuutb milk i* UtiekiJful to 
tho vordof rigiltoMPBto : fw he is a babe. Ftutatfon^ meat halantfth to them Eton 
am loll Of age, evati tfkitfa who by n>twn of uwi hflVO tboir hchudh mwrctiiBil to diacera 

hath good itnd evil." 

As for the meat that is not symbolical, that ifl sufficiently con¬ 
demned when it la said : 

- For it ia a good thing that the heart bo filW wlOl Ki*c®i rwt with maais. 
Which }«v# not profited them that hive been occupied tint]rein." I Hftbreww *iii. 0. ■ 

The next point ia about the kind of observances Jesus practised 
aa a pop*- or when' the spirit ' drove him into the wilderness, 
there is no mention of any of them anywhere in. the Bible, except 
that he Canted for forty days and forty nights at n stretch. Surely, 
a single fast prolonged for forty days and forty nights will not suffice 
to turn a man into an adept 1 We are also told nothing definite about 
■ the spirit * that ia said to have driven Jesus into the wiiderneas. 

That a yapi could be seized by an evil spirit is ncfesible ; but he 
cannot then be deemed to have successfully attained to adeptahip, 
Bendee, it certainly does not speak much for hia knowledge if the 
evil one had need to show him all the empires of the world from the 
top of an ’ exceedingly high' mountain ! Furthermore, only he who 
in not confident of hie power and who is apprehensive of mishaps 
will uk misleading speech or observe secrecy about his plans- Nu 
true yogi-will certainly say of himself: 

■< My KMlL il esceedlnff sorrowful, even unto JOrti. S6J 
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Nor would he pay that 1 the cap might be taken away * (Mark. 
kit. 36j. nor ever betray the anguish of hisaouE, even if he Wild feel 
it, Ha Jesus la said to have done, when he cried out twice ; My 
God, My God, why heat thou thus forsaken me" (Matt, jtKvii. 46), 
The position of an adept begging for extraneous aid would be m insipid 
as the one which woui seek to credit the boh of a god with a hide-and- 
seek game, like that which the goapeL disclose, when read histori- 
c-sHy For if there be a resurrection of the dead in the hereafter, 
men would have risen just the same whether a god sacrificed the 
life of hisonly begottenson or not. Why could not the Ia»d think 
of some other and a less tragic way to save, or inform, mankind T 
Are not all things possible with him ? And after ail the cere¬ 
mony cornea to a childish farce when we remember that ab¬ 
solutely no sort of danger was incurred in the so-called aacriflpe; 
for it was certain that the divine victim was net really to die At 
the very utmost this sacrifice of a god unto his own self, when 
stripped of all its poetic sentimentality came only to the Buspension 
of animation for the apace of three days! Surely the humble fakir 
at the court of Lahore outdid this several times over when he re¬ 
mained buried in the vault underground for forty days, as already 
noted. 

Let us not linger over the details of an episode which not only 
does not hold together as a fact should da, but which is also flatly 
contradicted by the apostle Paul who, referring directly to Jesus, 
says: 

■■ Who fat Ehn joy that *Oh set bofotf* him endtured the cram, ilisapWiv **» 
Bhame. ''— (Hebrew xfiu &,) 

This is certainly very much to the point as a basic principle; 
for we now know that the doctrine of the cross is tha doctrine of 
perfection* by the renunciation of desire, culminating in a world-flight 
that may even bring ridicule on the head of the saintly aspirant, 
for his stripping himself of the very last vestige of clothes and 
worldly goods. The text: 

■■ And toe tint tsksth not h» tnm, ind foTb-wath me, m not wwttty of 
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Buraly* not, by any conceivable stretch of Imagination. be 

rc$wded as aught but * doctrinal symbolism. For assuming that 
a cross had been provided for Jesus by the tews. there is no one 
whe may he interested in providing it for the followers of deatua. 
Clement of Alexandria clearly understood the doctrine to be one of 
nnonci&tion, and he is undoubtedly right when he says :— 

" And to bnr the sign of th« rrcwa b ta b**t about death. by taking fari5vreU 
Of «U things whlbi inn in thfl fe,b alive. ”-J A*U OhriMUm t Utkrwrv, vof xH 

This is alr>o the true sense of the text (Galatians vL H) :_ 

* Eat God forbid that 1 should Klnry .nave fa the erw of Lord Jhu* Chrur., 
by whnm i he world b eruciflert unto me. and I unto the worfcd." 

The same signification is to be attributed bo the text: 

a * 

” Knowing tills that our old man Id cruo!fi«d with Aim, that the body ofak might 
be deitroyod, lliat honcaftirth we ehculd net «erva ita.”—{Romam vi d,i 

The point will become i^uibe dear from the following verses : — 

'■ For he that la dead iu freed from sin. 

u Nriw H we be deed wHh Chrial, we believe that we .>fmH alaa Jive with him."— 
lltomana vi, 7-E. I 

Without a doubt it was the Buffering of self-denial which the 
doctrine implied, for it was said : 

" Always bearing sbecit in Uw body tl» dying of the Lord Josuk that the life ale® 
of J«ew might be ] lade menifeat in our hody [2 CflT. fa 1Q,| 

■' For we which Uvfr arc always dfhvurod unto Ilen1;h for lesue' uake, tlifcl the 
ttfe also of Jeiue might be made manifest In nr mortal ti< - l' 

tivan draft worketh in up, bat life in you.” - <t Cor. iv, lMU,) 

Hie subject again appears in the Epistle to Galatians (chap ii. 
19-30) where it is said 

11 For I through the law am dead b> rijn law, that I might ti™ unfp QcmL 

" I am crucified with Christ , , , ” 

And yet again in the same Epistle (chap, y, 241 it is urged : 

"A-nd ftuy itbit an Chrkt,a have cnieiflod the fl«h with tt» affoetk-na and 
Ua 1 ' 
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The feel is that the symbol of the cross is a silent reminder 
that the body is to be treated as it it were a cross of wood on which 
the sou! was nailed and from which it was to bo separated by bidding 
farewell to the world and to the stood things it contained, the 
similarity between the body and the cross will become at once 
apparent it one aland upright, and atretch out the arms to the full 

on the aides. . ., * 

It mast bo abundantly clear now that the true signification o 

crucifixion can only be doctrinal, not historical. And what hole: 
good Of crucifixion must also apply, with equal force, to resurrection 
because that is only the fulfilment of the law that, he who shall 
loae his life shall find it- He. therefore, who makes himself U«n 
lo all things of the world, in other words who H™*- *«*“! 
renunciation, rises above the condition and category of tb . 
ln ot w wor da, resurrection was something which wad to he obtained 
by merit and work. This is what gives meaoing to the Pauline anxiety 
about, his condition when he says : 

ff If bj , any ffleBnB I might onto the o£ the 

[PhtlippisnBiiL 1L) 

And the same meaning is to be ascribed to the preacher when 
he aays 

.► Awake thou that ^MpaBtiDd arise from the dead,'(Ephutanll v. ]4J 


We have already seen (chapter vL ante) that Lhe great resurrec¬ 
tion text in Luke xx 3S-3ti bears m reference to a general risin? 
of the dead at the end ot L the world protean but only signifies tha 
attainment of Nirvana by the soul, it Is thus clear that those who 
seek bo read history into the soapel narratives wander away front 
the truth, misdirecting; their attention from the proper ctjurse 

It seems now futile to endeavour to show that ascension, too, 5a 
a matter of pure doctrine, like crucifixion and resurrection; and ob¬ 
viously where the other two are rejected from historical investigation, 
there is nothing' left on which it can be supported. I he truth is 
that no part of an allegorical composition can be taken as Intended in 
the histories! sense ; and it is quite impossible to separate one part of 
a connected narrative and to label it ' fact,' while tabulating the rest 
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sb fiction. Of tin? allegorical interpretation, it may further be said 
that it i r both edifying and const rue live at the same time. It ie true 
that we have been ruthlessly iconoclastic in 'pulling; down cherished 
idols from their high pedestals ‘ but it ls not purely destructive work 
that has been done* For in the place of ill-conceived misplaced 
insignia of idolatry, error, and untruth we now have the real Divine 
Truth itself to guide and lead us to the coveted heights of victory, 
glory and joy, which, truth to apeak, could not even be said to have 
been known to those who had set up the false idols. It will be 
observed that there is little, if any, value at ail, in an historical read' 
ingof if hat is an esoteric truth ; on the contrary, generally the method 
m fraught, with great harm, as falsehood always is for its votaries. 
For instance, the account of the doings of the family of Abraham 
amounts, when read as a hit of history, to but little more than a piece 
of information which has no real cash value, as a guiding principle 
many one s life ; and it may actually mislead one hy impress;tig the 
mind with wrong notions about God, devotion and sacrifice* But, 
read allegorically, it imparts a highly useful lesson in the shape of 
the advice to eaat out 11 the bond-woman and her son,' 1 so that M the 
son of the free-woman"' may come into the inheritance that is his 
birthright (Galatians iv, 30j. The one version would leave the reader 
precisely where he was before, even if it does not stuff his mind with 
grotesque absurdities; but the other, ff carried out, would enable a puny 
mortal to turn himself into a perfect God 3 

Crucifixion, then, means the reversal of the temptation whereby 
sin ia introduced, the forcing down of the man-end of the sea-saw, 
to raise the God-end to its proper position and place. Those who 
successfully accomplish the arduous task become entitled to be trana- 
lated to heaven, and rise up from the 1 dead,' to enter nirvana, the 
happy land above the troublous sea of sa-msara* Their samtiim 
(the world, but, literally, the career of the soul aa a transmigrating 
ego) has come to an end, and they shall no more experience a fall, 
Neither can then die atiy more ■ Luke xx, 361 This is precisely the 
sense in which it was said by St. Paul 

“ Now all thcoe things happowd UP,1e Uvrn far etMamples : and they ate written: 
inr oar idmcnJ Lion, upen whom the tnda of the iv-oeld ore Don**.”—i l Car. i. 1U 
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Mythologically, the allegory is now complete. Its chief features, 
in their proper sequence, are 

fl) the Godhood of the jim, i.e. f soul i 

(2) the temptation to eat of the forbidden fruit of the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil; 

(3i the fail, whereby the God-clement went flown and the 
kwer element became uppermost: whereby also- the immortal became 
the mortal ; 

(4) redemption by the 1 Key of Knowledge"; 

(5) crucifixion of the lower element ; 

(6) resurrection, or the regaining of the lost immortality ; and 

(7J ascension, or the final triumph, \.e,, the going up of the 

God-element to the Lop. 

The idea is so complete and full in all its details that it leaves 
no room for doubt as to its being the true essence of the Biblical 
religion. 

It is now possible to reconcile many of the old prophecies con¬ 
tained in the Old Testament in the light of our knowledge of mytho¬ 
logy. Even the idea of the virgin-birth of Christ hecomes intelligible 
now, When Divine Wisdom quickens the germ of Godhood lying 
dormant within the soul, it is called the birth of man in spirit, not a 
re-entering into the mother's womb & second time, as Dicodemus 
thought, but a birth of the saviour within each and every human 
being* aa Jesus taught, Truly is the teaching of the Master : 

11 Thai W hfch ip h«ra cf tbu fljfjsli is flesh, j*nd that wbicli is horn 1-lie spirit 
ia aporit. Mervel not that I said unto llwe yo must be bom ■ffiin. 1 " — (John iii. a 
sod 7,)— 

quite in accord with the utterance of the prophet: 

u Be bold a virgin | Lhe aoul sutmtancel fllild) bring forth a child jwiidum I uhil hi* 
njuTirt ghaJJ lie Ixn va a rae 1 [ Saviour ].” 

Thus, the first birth of man is of flesh, in the manner of the 
flesh, but the second is that of Christ in him ; and since the birth 
of Christ is the result of tho brooding of the Spirit over the Intellect, 
having no manner of resemblance to the pmceasof procreation. it 
is called the vinrm-birtb. 
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That the prophecy in Tsalah (ViL 14 and U5) doas not refer to 
Jeaus ia clear from the contents uf the chapter in which it occur*. 
Its opening lines are : 

N BcImjIiS, a vlrjrbabfill cOTCfiive, lind boar a am, and aheiLI call hw name Im- 
njanu*!. ButO# UBrf lumey stiftll hfl eat, 50 ihat he rnaj' le&tvi to rafusu evil , 

So far as Jesus te concerned, the prophecy cannot be said to. 
have been fulfilled in him, for he ate not butter and honey, but 
fish and bread. As he himself puts it, the Son of Man came eating 
and drinking, and they say, Behold a man gluttonous, and a wine 
bibber, a Friend of publicans and sinners " 1 Matt hew si. l&J Besides, 
.liasuft was never called Immanuel at any moment of his life; and, 
lastly, there w&s wanting that setting to the fulfilment which had 
been prophesied by the ancient seer, and which is to be found record¬ 
ed in the subsequent verses of the very same chapter which contain a 
the prophecy. 

What is not applicable to Jesus is, however, most appropriate to 
Christ which is always conceived of the Spirit, in an immaculate 
fashion. Butter {wisdom, let., that which is extracted from the milk 
of experience) and honey {attain, i.s , bliss) shall he enjoy, when¬ 
ever and wherever he m born. The true significance of the Virgin 
birth, in plain terms, i$ the birth of the individual soul in dhatma 
(right faith) T and the conceptions of Krishna, Christos and Christ are 
intended to convey no more than the bare idea that the acquisition of 
the right faith by the soul soon transform* it into a Messiah or Re¬ 
deemer, who is to attain to Godhood on the crucifixion of the lower 
self. 

When we look out for the fulfilment of symbolical prophecies as 
fectsof history, we must come to grief, We should always search 
fur the hidden, that: fa, the true sense of a teaching, beginning always 
with an enquiry into the attitude of the prophet, or suer, from whom 
it emanates. In order to understand a man. il is necessary to enquire 
into the state of his belief first* Many of the passages touching the 
life of Jesus which Have to be rejected from the point of view of the 
historian and the biographer, contain important lessons of high 
mystical value, when read in the true light of wisdom, in most 
cases, the true import of psychical powm, and spiritual functions has 
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been cleverly concealed, under suggestive names, by the gospel 
writers* Such,, for instance, is the story of ths two thieves who 
said to have been crucified with Jesus They apparently represent 
the two currents, Ida and Pi a gal ft. of the vital ' breath/ which passes 
through the two chains of the sympathetic ganglia, in which is pre¬ 
served l.bo residue of the bodily tendencies and the essence of the 
passions and emotions and thoughts of the Individual. These ana also 
the two attgela, who, according to A1 Koran, are dtspuLeu to take an 
account of a man's behaviour. |L one Bitting on the righl hand, and 
the other on the left ■ he uttersth not u word, hut there is with him 
a watcher, ready to note it'" 'Chapter!./. These two currents of 
the vjtal force are called thieves, probably because, being forms of 
breath, they are constantly engaged in robbing us of our ' life-breaths,' 
which, according to the popular view in the KttHf, are predetermined 
and numbered for each individual in advance* They have to bo 
subdued, that is to say, to be brought under the control of the , 
will before God-consciousness can arise in the soul, In different 
language, they have to be crucified with the lower self rn the place 
called Golgotha, literally, the human skull, i.-e*, the important ner¬ 
vous centra in the bead which ie the seal of personality, The 
friendly and pious thief of St. I Aiks aa believed to be the current 
which, In conjunction with Lhe kandutini, the current of life passing 
through the tiffum?*, £*., the spinal canal, in the advanced stage* of 
Yoga, leads to the rousing of '.he higher centres and, consequently, 
to the development of the spiritual powers of the aoul. IIence r Jes.ua 
promise* paradise to it along with himself. Even according to 
Muhammadan*, " the angel who notes down a man's good actions 
lias the command over him who notes bis evil actions " t The Kortm by 
Sale, p, 384J. Thus understood, these passage* acquire great aignlfi- 
capce, but in the historical sense they only go to create confusion. 

We may profitably utilise the present opportunity to look into 
the nature of the discrepancies which have gathered, round the per¬ 
sonality of John, the Baptist, whose figure is one qf the moat puzzl¬ 
ing in the whole Bible, The discrepancies which are found to exist 
in connection with him are bo serious that it is impossible to look 
upon his doings a* historical events, 
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He in the cousin of the Ma&iAh, to begin with, and jumps up 
with delight, while yet an unborn babe* on hearing the voice of his 
cousin's mother, though shortly afterwards he forgets all about him 
and actually senda his disciples to find out if he be the one who was 
tocorne {Matt, xi 3). Thia is all the more remarkable, in view of 
the fact that John w as fully aware of the status and dignity of Jeasoa 
at the time when he was asked to baptize him. According to 
Matthew [iii. J41, he had refused to baptize: Jesus at first, saying: 

" I haw freed to be baptiwHj at that?, and ticimest thou to me ? ” 

It was only when he was assured that it behoved Christ to be 
baptized of him,— 

" Suffer it to ItK it!) navy : Tor thus St becometh i)fl ta fulfil a|l rlghluuiJKno'Ha/’'— 
fMa« ; iii, 15,1 

that he proceeded to baptize him. Upon this the heavens, were 
opened, and the spirit of Cod alighted on Joshs in the form of a dove. 
John actually saw all this, and declared : 

“ And I saw. find hear record ttat ihia is the Son tit God/ 1 — (Jdm i. 34,) 

The next day John pointed out Jesus to two of his disciples,, 
saying: 

" Bo hold the Ldimb* of Gad.' r — (John L 313 ,) 

Thus, John knew the nature of the personality and mission of 
Jesus full well about the time [of his baptism. That he should have 
forgotten the evidence of his own senses in less than three years 

I here u tiu tiling in the oxpreuaiun to re Fleet luty ifK^ial ur imif|ue dLftfrlCtikrn 
utL the pewjn of 'fcsii.i ; (m the contrary, it is clearly on* which Ijuk beeij borrowed 
Irucn Phebti eroeda, Chrlatiani, loo, have been Hlruck with the clone r&Hnbliirai 
between Ribbon! lugernU ;inj ■ Fagan fables, 1 ' xnd none Ihits even jistejlbocl the 
uul bora hip- pf the latter tp the Evil Oftn, out of a spirit uf rivalry to Chriatlflnlty 
Aa pointed out by Mr. Jusseph McCfttn* {Ttlr HunkntpU Jt uf |». 1&7[ -— 

" The resemblance to the Cbfimdfait Celebration -in Use Mitbrak templets it went 
HO far that tha tfWfflffeeted tfod W*a balled m tta Lamb ot &kL Ltat ; tukeUi sway 
Pie aka of the world r -w«W60 disUirbitiE: to Kirmietaj Mukrnu* that he believed Itat 
tlw Devil hid conveyed these legends to tiw Pugaha in order to distract them from 
e.MijbraoinK the frtut 1 Christian! version of the death ivnd resurrection 1 H1 
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of his witnessing these great things* and in spite of his own mission, 
is certainly noteworthy under the circumstances. 

John's mission in life seems to ho confined to straightening the 
path of the Lord by the baptism of water and the doctrine of repent¬ 
ance. He Is also the witness to the earning Messiah, whose shoe.: 
he acknowledges himself to be unworthy to bear. Asked to explain 
the baptism of Jesus, he declared : — 

“ He t.ha! tval.h the brulcjn Lh*- briiii'^rrumi : but the fnen<3 n# l.l,,- bridt^roorn, 
wJqich iLtji]-,de(li arid heureth, him. rejoices Rrea% beomw: of tht: hridegrocm’fi FOiet : 
£hia my joy in ttasrefow fulfilled. He must racKane, but I tciust, dfcnsreaaa. He that 
<ametli from nbovc is above nil : he Ww is uf tlie earth ns earthly, and ^peaketh of 
tho LisLrlh r be that cornolh fram beaven Ig aberve all.'*—3John Hi. £9—81,} 

The above description of John leaves no doubt as to has original. 
He stands for repentant intellect, just aw the Messiah represents Life 
Triumphant, The one represents Lhe lower ego, but the other the 
higher Self: hence, is John the cousin of Jesus, When the lower aelf 
is tired of the pursuit oi worldly pleasure and has reached the end 
of its tether, it begins to reflecL on ithi destiny, and realizes that 
neither friends, nor riches, nor [Kjsition, nor physical prowess, nor 
anything else can. come to iLa, rescue or relieve it of the impending 
gloom of death and extinction which stare it in the face, It then 
cries out in the anguish cf its loneliness in the world, and, becoming 
disgusted with the pleasures and joys of the mortals, which had 
hitherto diverted ita attention from ita real nature, gradually iearns 
that the source of all bites, blessedness and immortality is none other 
than its own true Self. This is the stage which is likened to the 
voice of one crying in the wildnrne&s, saying. ' Repent for the king¬ 
dom of heaven is at hand ' (Matt, in, Now, because the intellect is 
only concerned in imparting I.lie right faith by removing (washing 
a way J the impurities of wrong beliefs, and since it is the will that 
is the real cause of the destruction of the evil nature, the baptism 
of the intellect is necessarily that of water. A contract is to 
be made between wisdom and va.iragya f the former washing away 
the taint of impurities from the mind, and Lhe latter burning up the 
accumulated deposits of sin and desire from the will, by the fire of 
fupas (iiaeeticismh The intellectual self is of the earth, earthly j but 
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the will is from heaven, heavenly. Hence, the intellect is made to 
aay that it is unworthy to loosen the latchet of the shoes of the 
purified Will (Meaaiah). Again, because it ia only through the in¬ 
tellect that one can become convinced of the existence of the 
higher Self, it is, the solitary witness to the coming Messiah at whose 
birth it leaps with joy. But, in ao far as wisdom is a necea+ary attJ i- 
buto of t ho Christo*. he cannot do without the baptism of the in¬ 
tellect, in the drat instance Furthermore tin- intellect is not the 
enjoyeeof bliss, hence, not the bridegroom, but it is natural for it to 
feel joy at the bridegroom's voice, for he if? to tarn the wilderness 
into a veritable paradise. And, lastly, because the freedom of the 
soul means the attainment of omniscience which arises by the de¬ 
struction of the lower mental equipment—intellect, memory, and the 
like—as will be explained in the following chapters, intellect ia de¬ 
scribed assaying, H lie must increase. but / mutt decr<i(tM$ " (Matt, xi 2-3.i 
The ending of his disciples by John Lo ascertain whether Jeans 
iroul} is the Messiah. i.t. r the Redeemer, in spite of the fact that he 
had exalted with delight at his mother^ voice, is in keeping with 
the nature of the intellect, which always doubts and hesitates, and la 
seldom satisfied with its own conclusions. It h thus clear that the 
personality of John, the Baptist, is typical of the intellectual aide of 
the man who had become conscious of the fuller Life ol 1 the higher 
Self. 

Similarly. Rnrabbas stands for the bodily, or Lhe lower 
Self, whose passionate nature ia the cause of all sorts of evil deeds 
and crimes. The preference of the Jews for Bar abbas is suggestive 
of the nature of humanity who prefer to lave the body arid to do 
uway with Spirit, which in its individualized aspect ia “ Jesus/ the 
aool * The passage in the Sura Rsqr lAl Koran I— 

M Whfiti G<k1 said, O Jem.*, varily I will emso Ihro Ice die, mid 1 will Ia3(c thoe 
ppuntu me, and I will ddtfrer itwwj fmm the unbelievers.'" 

and the one m the Sura Nisa which reads— 

"Yet thaj alww him l Jesus |, nut, iwitlitr emeLfled him, but was roprsmecH. 

by nn* fci Ha Ukeuaeut/'— __ 

" ’Cf. -Soul or spirit HW uaed In ifvetai hiisib in Arabic, r.ov. life animal 
imrf r rwiM fkUMneBa. rcrdlttun, tlw Awl^Anpt JeSua Christ.'"—I u/ 

Ulum, p. JW+) 
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are capable of Bound sense only if we read them in the 1 ht of the 
above observation* The Essence of Life, the Soul, is immortal and 
undying ; hence, if. can neither be killed, nor crucified. It is only the 
body, the object: d cat ion of will, aft Schopenhauer calls it* hence the 
likeness of the Essence,* the Bn, rabbis of the gurpel-writena, that 
can be killed and crucified The likeness between Life, Spirit, or 
Wil], and the hod* fa also insisted upon In the first chapter of the 
book of Genesis, the 27th verse of which reads : 

" God created man in ho own image, in the* 3iriiti?t* of facet emted he.' him ' 

Whom people do not take the trouble to understand each other, 
they indulge in mutual recrimination, of which the following fcxptes- 
4on of opinion of Duds, Quoted in " Select tons from the Koran " 
(page 132.1, is n fair sample l — 

" Hiia [Muhtirnmiid'H) knowledge of Christianity wan n. rrteagro and confwptJiL 
that it id diJllcLill, lu umWaUlld how uvan 1.1 it muai Illiterate nnd m 1 v:*tiht. , d Hurtiiry 
Tod cmI gofcJJyis could hllVe convfl-yed U> him smell nfllksts of the 

Qf the (fnjwt mid (■•rilifi'h.tfininpf history of Ifi-fMl u* a history, he Imuwy nothing, and 
Ttfuj merely ■caught mji Home childinli tnlom L'rann die 'fid nun I and tunic parbli-d 
legendH of the Hebrew Pstriwclltf and ftTOHL iUoli."" 

A writer who docs not understand even the true ^ense of the 
word which became the name of The founder of his own erred must 
be excused if he falls ihto error. The word "Jehus' is derived from 
the rout. ‘i&* which, in Hebrew, becomes ' jes r ’ and means 1 d8M, r 
f tobe T ), in different words, that which is, or Life, that ia, Atman 
"The name of Jeans,’ 1 say the authors of 1 The Perfect War T (p 111 h 
"at which every knee must bow, is the ancient and ever Divine 
name of all the Sons of God— iesoua or Yunhn. who shall save, and 
!s&b the Illuminated, or Initiate of Isis, For this name Iris, originally 
tsh I&h, waa Egyptian for Light-Light, that is, light doubled, and the 
known and the knowing made one, and reflecting »?ach other. tr 

* Muslim |thi]r*if][jtw!r<i liav* always insistedi upon the physical butty iniing in the 
Jiltartwid of tho fx>ll 1, 'Die following fmrri tho 1 Kimiylr-hfl&adqtj' qiioLetl In " r J"fc«? 
I'hi]«s 0 |)hy of Liken, 1 may by creed an relevant to the point under eor,:,K'. niiiJ.ui 

" Verity, the creation of Barits b by God. Ttarfir fwn>i ut* Ekt the farms of 
their bodice." 

26 
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The author of the <f Lost Language of Symbolism *' also 
observes :— 

“ The name leia fU ulldeTStooJ by Flutftmll ns Tneaniiiff klK*wlsdfie, In Laplind 
the correaptHlJlJnp to Iain WM worehipfperf unttar tfcun nacne Ibr, ant! this wa/rd 

must be related! to Isia, a Crmsk variwnt of Uifl, signifying, according to Plato, * Hdl y 
Ohv 1 IntelldgsuM/ and 1 perception.' Thtl latfcigBQU# Lai, Yeaat, Jane, or lisa is related 
to Esse, the Latin verb ‘ tube,, ‘ and from isss* 1 i a derived tho word Eawmce, a phiioeq- 
phWRTid poetic synonym for the (KKJl or ' Light witliin. ‘ LL wtruM thiiH i*ppoar prob¬ 
able that the Odyssey is to some extent «n idkgor^ of Hit Bool, nml that Odysseus, 
(Jw wanderer, jn tmly Nnman. no htatoric ihfiraonRge. but like Cihdralla, el |.Hsrannid- 
datkm of thf* soul, Ilia Spar It, the ’ God Within, k or ' Dweller in Liuo Innunnoat. ' The 
wonl-play ' upon isai, Lhti * Li|fhi, 1 and ‘ @i, " hiniadi, r i-unmjiarshle tc Cindrella's 
BniRied awuktininK to the fact LhJil tiwl: glory of her daraJin^ rndiancE U 'bei-BeUf. 1 Jl 

Ii5a is also the name of l£wara as well as t>F the individual soul, 
according to Hindu Scriptures Mr. Harold Bay ley, the author of 
' The Lost Language of Symbolism/ points out that the word J Isse* 
or ‘ Mu p appears to have anciently meant Light in many direct ions. 
This radiating Light is the Light of Intelligence, which ta the soul, 

It must be now obvious that the word desus simply mean* the 
soul, which Ea certainly incapable of being slain. Hence, the enig¬ 
matical statement of the Sura Nisa already quoted. 

For these and similar reasons, the release of Barabbas, the secur¬ 
ing of the sepulchre, and other such allegories, id I Lend lo emphasize 
the fact that ignorant humanity care only tor the body, and altoge¬ 
ther ignore the soul,—a point which, is well brought, out in the account 
of the initiation of Indira, Lhe delta, and Virochana, the cuutm, in the 
Upani-?ad&. 

Ordinary investigator fail to understand the merit of religion, 
because they try to study lL on lines of historical research. Hut to 
interpret rebgious records in the light ul' history is to place the cart 
for the horse, of tenor than not. The nature s>L' the contradictions which 
exist in connection with the life of .Jesus, when we try in study it 
from the standpoint of the historian, is so deliberate and determined, 
that no single fact can be seized as an actual event in the world of 
men. There is piling up of allegory upon allegory and metaphor upon 
metaphor, on the one hand, and a delightful determination to violate 
rhe order of events, invent personalities, defy facta, disregard thro- 
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nolagy, and in every possible way, tp act an if history was 
only meant to be topsy-turvy, on the other, The inference 
is plain; the narmtong were anxious to guard against being 
understood in an historical sen.ee, and took every precaution 
to set it at uptight. The goapele, thus, constitute the records 
of the spiritual progress of ' Jeans/ the soul, rather than so many 
editions of the * Life and Teachings of Jesus, the Man/ written by 
so many writers." That there was a great yogi or myatifr— possibly, 
too. he was known 03 Jesus—who preached the doctrine of the 
kingdom of heaven is pot Improbable, though he would seem to have 
been the ingenious author of, rather than the chief actor in, the 
immortal Drama of Life* which, in alt probability, would never have 
seen the light os" the day if it could have been foreseen with reference 

* {;/. the following J'rtun " Christaa’iity arid Mythology, 1 ' b* the Huii'ble J. M, 
Robertson, M. F. m pegu UTC ■.— 

"if l foregoing page* tunny degree nfTect l.ljvir purposo, they have- u hriwn 
llj&t m number tif data m tho Chriaftan gHMjwls, both miraculous bin! sea-mimculouB, 
heJrf hy Chridt^ihs to bo hisiupSeiil, nr uL least necrefiens round tile life and docerJn, of 
a remarkable religious teacher uid creed-founder, ara rosily mere rinifliiliiEiunn irum 
myths of much greater antiquity imd that accordingly Llie- nJicged uf Inferred penJnn- 
julity of the Founder w undo? lojapicion of bring sis myLhiiaii an Lhut of the; demi-g^ibi 
of older lore. . . Ermclly, the contention i-i that whim every EnJiem item in the legend 
uf lha G«npel Josju ;. Pirns out to he more «r lean dearly mythical, the matter i>l' 
doctrine, equally an witli thu matter sf fu'tion, there la ‘■imply nn-thing left which cun 
uilLltlu any erne to a belief in tuiy tangible personality behind Lbc name. 

“ r Such a view, asadwlars are swara, (a not new In the history inf iviUcjam, 
Ihouyrli the graimi 1 for it maybe su. In the second century, Ef not in the fleet, l.he 
Houetfv- ’ UehJ come to conceive of the Founder as n kind of supernacuml phantmxi, 
which only ‘ .wemert * to suffer on tile nrrut) ; ami many IJmtfLioi had «]] nlnrip re¬ 
garded Mm HH an abstraction One or other view roe urn in mertievai heresy fnn 
time lo limCrt A ' Douatie ' view of Jesus was prefixed by the .wwret society of 
derlcj* and otJjens which was broken up at Orleans about M )22 ; and in iSngkud. ns 
elsewhere, in the sixteenth Century, eectariea, are found talking highly mysticai views 
of the Founder's perannalily. In the eighteenth century, njjain, Voltaire: teiJn of din- 
,;ljjJeg of Bnlingbrek -0 Who an grounds of historSea! kritjeEsm denied Lht: historicity of 
,le»u^ ; and in the period, of the French Rovoluliein we have hoi. only itie works ,if 
Valuev jind DupuLn, mincing the grapal biogfnphy to p. sit oi eslronomicnJ mytlw, 
bul, the ananymenu GertlOUti work mentioned hy StimiBH el? rvMiudng it tu 1111 ideal 
which hud a prior existence in the Jewish mind, lljcnigli admitting divergence ,H 
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to it that it might pa*B current as a narrativr of actual facts. It 
is to be noted that we are [tot dealing here with a ease where an 
historical nucleus is needed to account lor subsequent dedication ; the 
documents before us are purely mythological in thefr nature and 
cannot he construed aa history. The only real personage at the bach 
of this huge tangle of mythical lore is the composer of the oriprinal 
work which .seems to have furnished the source and substratum of 
the elaborate and mutually contradictory accounts of the gospels ; but 
mi fortunately he has not deemed it fit to reveal himself to the world. 
Thai he was a man of considerable wisdom and enlightenment and 
familiar with some of the most abstruse doctrines of mysticism and 
yoga is evident from his work, though, for obvious reasons, we arc 
precluded from regarding the gospel-narratives as Ida autobiogra¬ 
phy, Assuming, however, that he was the central figure whom 
the gospel-writers vied with each other in covering over with 
wreaths of beautiful allegory, the historical substratum of the 
facta of hia life could not have been much different from what 
has been suggested in these pages, though it must be obvious to 
every thoughtful reader that even this reconstructed figure of the 
saviour yogi will not represent an individual but a type—a mystic 
adept trying to perfect himself and will be devoid of all pretensions 
to personal characteristics and traits. For throughout the work of 
reconstruction, the question with us baa been, not whether any 
particular event was supported by reliable testimony, but. whether 
or nut it was of a type that is known Lo occur in nature, so that we 
have been ever eager to assume a basis of fact where the evidence 
was the most discrepant, and at times have gone far enough to admit 
liven that, which bordered on the impossible. Moreover, the patched 
up figure that we are thus able to reconstruct will he found to be 
composed of parts which are incongruous with one another, and 
which will not hold together, as a whole. For it is nnt the life pro¬ 
gramme of a yogi to go about 1 ministering p and working wonders. The 
adept is also not at liberty to change water into wine for the use 
of othm, and may jiot use fish and intoxicating beverages himself 
Ass for the crucifixion t the yogi seeks to perfect himself by destroying 
hia lustfui animal nature, but he is not allowed to make a public 
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demonstration, mack orreat, of the doctrines of faith and of the powers 
of the soul. Even the notion of resurrection breaks down almost 
before it is brought within the pate of possibility, because Jesus 
did not appear before the public bo convince them of the fact. The 
resurrection saviour, on the other hand, is a type, of which there 
are Lo be found many instances in different countries and Cults. 
Osiris, Tammuz and Mithra, amongst others, were all Hl resurrection 
gods.," that were worshipped by men long before the birth of Chris- 
tianity. The argument from the indications of reality, in the shape 
of brother® and disciples, completely breaks down when we wish 
to ascertain further particulars of Lhetr lives and of the historical 
traces left by them. On the other hand, long and elaborate pedigrees' 
even count for nothing in allegorical documents, as must be evident 
to any thoughtful mind. 

Peter, indeed, might very wall have been a representation of 
' laith ' which, in irs inception, is subject to backsliding, especially in 
the moment of distress and strain, a fact that will seem to adequately 
explain Peters disowning hi : i maa ter Lhreo times p before the cock’s 
crowing, ' that, itself may not improbably signify the stage of 
vigilant asceticism, Peter was nicknamed Cephas, meaning a stone 
(John. i. 42j, and Jesus is recorded to have said Lo him :< ■ 

* i fifty alw mtus thee, That thou art Peter and. uptin thb rock I win build my 
church; and the srateu at' hell skull not prevail sgaimt it, 

"And 1 will gtve unto thee the keys of the kingdom <tf heaven : uni) whatsoever 
thuushatt blttdon earth shall be bwand in heaven: sod whatsoever thou shuJt loose 
oft t'arth nhcilt he loosed in heaven."—(Matt. xv|. 1S-11M 

Surely, this m but the description of Faith. which [3 like a 
rock, in supporting those that flock to it, and which loosens evil, 
■jud binds what is good. and which opens the gated of heaven to the 
true believers ! Thus, there is nothing surprising if the disciple turn® 
out to be as mythical as the master himself. Lastly, the argument 
from the simple narrative of the suppositional "Q" is met by the 
counter-argument that it might be the simple framework provided 

" 1 • '■ Neil her give hotd lo fahlea und endlesa prumoalofl-ies wJiicK minister 

jjLifcHtiona, rather than godly edifying which Lfl ip fliitb. — (1 Timothy, t 4.J 
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for the gospel writers a a a common basis for their elaboration, So oft 
to prevent them from differing in every particular from one’another 
It fa obvious that if the narratives had differed in respect of all items 
Find particulars, there could never have bean a creed, nor the 
question of a creed-founder. The case for the historical view, there¬ 
fore, completely breaks down ; and we are left with no alternative 
but to regard the whole thing aa a huge allegory and not on actuality 
or fact. 

To sum up, the doctrine of resurrect bn has revealed to us 
some of the most important, secrets of life. It has shown us that, 
immortalityi which every sou] hankers after, can he attained by 
following the true teaching of religion. It has also shown us that 
true progress always depends on individual exertion, never on the 
favour of another. Nothing short of the sacrifice of the lower 
nature, the greedy, lustful, appropriating self, can ever be the 
means of entering into Life. Arrived at thn status of manhood, 
the soul has the power to claim its divine heritage of immortality 
and bliss, and to become the Cod which it already is in potency. 
If this opportunity is not availed of, it again falls into the cycle 
of births and deaths, with varying intervals of life in heaven ur 
hell, according to its deeds on earth. While it has life, it has the 
chance of turning buck from the path of evil, to follow in the.foot¬ 
steps of the Masters ; hut once the vital spark departs from the frail, 
mortal frame of matter, the privilege attaching to the human birth 
is lost, and may not be had again for a long long time to come I 
Neither friends, nor relations, nor teachers, nor possessions, nor, 
yet, name, fame, and the like, can be of any use to the soul in its 
post-mortem existence. How true are the words of Lhe Prophet of 
Islam when he say ft 


11 Dread the day wharafei cme soul shill not nuke Baliafiictlon Tor artoilicr ■soul; 
neither shall any irvtarresefcn be aeeafitml from them nor ahull arfy ctumE^nPBtjon tie 
rticdivatl, neithei shall they bm helped Hahr*) 

<L No WLil Htidi acquire any muritb ut demerits but, fur iteoLf : ami Tie burdened 
kbijI shall bear else burrk'ri t»S‘ another.''—i, Sunt ) 
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" Tno to lleL not he itlatributed', If it iej, will lose rtfl unity. If it loam rti unity,, 
will bo unctri jin; rad bo chubs naetrtal disturbance, from which there fat ao man 
~Wenfuci**-) 

A question which, strictly speaking, pertains to the last 
chapter, but which was, not taken up there and ban been left qver 
ie : what is the significance of the extraordinary phenomena—the 
darkening oftheatm* the shaking of the nocks, the rending of the 
veil of the temple, and the opening out of the graves which ore 
said to have followed the crucifixion of Jesus 7 That they do not 
have the lateral significance is clear from the very description of 
them in the gospels. John’s Gospel does not refer to them at all, 
and it is not at ail likely that he would have omitted such glorious 
events from his record, if they had really taken place aa visible 
occurrences in the world of man, Luke only mentions the darkening 
of the mm and the tearing of the veil Mark ignores three of the 
miraculous happenings, and mentions the rending of the vei! in twain 
from the top to the bottom. Matthew, too, does not mention the 
darkening of the sun, but gives the other three in the following 
words 

■■ And behold the veil of tho temple wm tmt in twain Emm the top to the bottom ■ 
and the earth did <] Liukc, and the rocks rent, 

*** fl ™ VEB wm °P erM,d i aDd many bftlisa of the taintu wliich elept 
And came wit of the ffxavea after hia rarorratiofi, and went into tbe hriy dtv 

and appeared unto xxvii, 61 -fifl.) 

As to thsji- historical sense, the Intelligent reader might well 
ask, why no one out of the millions of the men and women who must 
have witnessed these miracles embraced Christianity ? On what 
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prop was the temple supported when its wall was rent from top 
to bottom ? Wes it ever repaired, end by whom 7 Why no one 
ever took the trouble of recording the name of the person who had 
it repaired, and the year in which the repairs were carried out 7 
What, again, happened to the risen dead who were given up by the 
graves 7 Did any one interview them to unravel the myatOry of 
death, if bo with what result 7 Did they finally go back to their re¬ 
spective homes, and live for the rest of their fresh term of life among 
men, like goad citizens, or were they devoured back by their 
gaping graves, or re-buried in fresh ones, by their astonished breth¬ 
ren of the world T If the reader will only insist on being satisfied 
*n these and other similar points which will arise in this connection 
be will not be long in perceiving that these miraculous occurrences 
cannot be connected with the outer world ; but must refer to the 
wonderful psychological changes that precede the manifestation of 
the divine faculties Find functions-of the soul, before it can be deemed 
to become perfect like the Father in Heaven, As a matter of fact, 
they are only descriptive of some of the great internal changes which 
occur as the result of the culmination of yoga wm&dhi, the one* 
pointed concentration of the mind, 

To appreciate the true merit of these allegorical conceptions, It 
is necessary to attain to a deeper insight into the constitution of the 
mind than haa been attained hitherto, We shall accordingly first 
of all complete our study of the nature of the mind before entering 
upon an explanation of these quaint expressions of poetical genius. 

The subject pertains to what ls known as psychology ; but, 
unfortunately, that department of knowledge is yet far from being 
a science, psychologists being util! bent on constructing n lienee of 
the soul ^psyche) without the soul itself. 

To any one who will take the trouble of looking into its nature 
it w ill he apparent that the mind comprises 
(11 consciousness, 

(2j ideas, and 

(Ai the will or energy which operates on the ideas. 

Let us turn to dreams fora moment. The question fa, how is a 
dream created 7 Is It not the illumination of an idea, or of more 
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ideas comprised Id one single psychosis or thought, just im the ma^c 
lantern display is an illumination of its slides? In the magic 
lantern the apparatus comprises three parts, namely, (1 j a lamp, or 
illuminator, [2i a certain number of glides, or films, and (31 the energy 
supplied by the operator who pushes the slides before the la tup. 
Similarly, the apparatus of Ibe livf rnc: bioscope of the mi rid consists 
of the identical three parts. Consciousness js the illuminuLor, living 
ideas, that is, memory, furnish the "films, and will supplies the 
necessary energy. It is an apparatua perfect and complete in itself, 
and stand a not in need of an outside operator. 

Much, briefly, ia the mechanism of the apparatus.of dreams, 
which may be said to consist of consciousness, memory and will 
But us the psychologists and philosophers arc not. quite agreed aa to 
the nature and functions of the several com pone nta of the mind, we 
shall endeavour to ascertain the truth for ourselves. 

To begin with, it ig first of all necessary to understand the 
nature of will which is the subject of a keen, controversy among 
different writers. According to some, that which really and truly 
exists 113 will, while according to others, wil] is but ‘a product of the 
original Essence in the third or fourth degree of its descent into 
matter/ Notably amongst the latter class of persons stands Viveka* 
nan da, who expresses himself thus : 

" 1 here remFivk that tlwru Is one dlffeiWfi between Schopenhauer and 
Vfsdant^ Scbnpenkauer «iVP the thadre, ur Will is tfrf j ol everyUiieii_r It is 

rh<‘ will to cJtieL that makes US maiilfeat, hut the AdwattLstn deny this. Thuy «uy il 
is til. intolHgatiee, Ttwrt! eiCfllK be adfigle partteha df Will whichig not u reaction. 
Sn many f.httig-.'i are Iveyonf] Wifi. It ig ranly a, manufactured something d|i 1 the 
ejro, urtfl the ega l&th* product uf Bometbing fttEtl higher, the intelligence, and that 
w a modification of ■ indtotrett- 1 Kutera, #r pmkHti 1 7,^ y at)( i t vd. II PP 33 
Find .vJ, i 

Bnt it Sfrcms to us that the whole eonfustonis due to an indis¬ 
criminate use of the word * will- which hft? more than onr signifi- 
cancioa. It would appear that the German philosopher mostly used 
this word in the acnaoof what baa come to be known as the thing 
In Itaelf in modern European philosophy, but not in the limited sense 
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of the human will. - However, the word Itself indicates that will 
i annot be identical with what might be termed J blind 1 force, a> 
that it will be a misuse of language to use it otherwise than with 
reference to an intelligent beings though the sort of will with which 
we are familiar, in our experience of ma-nkind, is undoubtedly a 
product of spirit and matter. 

So far as the human will is concerned, it is clearly not a being 
oi liking, hut a process -the act of self-assertion* It is a pure abstract 
tion which the word signifies whan used as a noun, for in the sense 
of pleasure, determination or choice, it cannot but imply an attitude, 
condition or modification of the soul. But in this sense, clearly, it 
can never he regarded ae the thing in itself, 

Hanhd Hoffding well brings out the difference between tho two 
aapectK of the will (Outlinesof Psychology, pp. 9fCL00,i 

Activity is !i I LiiidaTOtiilUd property of eortiaeiaiig IFfo, Since always a force muet 
t>c pru-supiMed, wliich hnldR. (JiH- iniLiM Lulrl dumonts of caiuckniEaett unci 

unlto f Uwm ' dtck tFk: <**&&& of tho o m BTHl the* aume conscLousncidH. Intiflpertdently 
u-f Hi in, tho niflHt fundanusitaJ form of ihfi will, the word will b used j n two different 
u narrower unr) a wider. Ln the narrower senso, aa the- powur of choosing 
betwegu dirFtnuH nvMibJIHjoR, the' will in only tho product of a mental development 
not *n ariifirui] factor, But Lf will in unrioisroarj in ihe wider tsmae, ns nil activity 
tetoRnincd by fwlEtv and cognition. ft may bo aoid that the wbod* amadou lift is 
gathered up in the win EUf hfl fullest expres^i, The development of tho ™m(ous 
i ndivid ual proatedsfrom will fin the wider smsai to will in the narrower hour*. 11 

* A wiipto of tttnebt from 1 The World an Wrtffc„d Idea ~ mil make ihH 
fec *w clear. It ta aaEd at page lit of the 1st volume : ~ 

" HienomeuareidHtfinM La ides and fiotliinff more. ALL Idea, of whatever kind 
it may be. aU phtmomttml existence, but the wilt alone u a thing tiwalf. 

AaaUL-h.it i.lmniipKiut not idea, hut. tain muter* different from It; iL is that of 
whjc-Ji nil idea, all object, k the phenomenal appuaranne, the visibility* ihe ubjoqfcb 
lt “ tlHi tamoet nature, the kerne] of every particular thin*, 
und also of tha Whele* It appearn in every blind force nf nature and also in the 
prH-coaaldered cm; turn of man ; ami the great difference between tlKsu two is merely 
m thfl dd k ™ Of the maJiiftetaticKn, not in the nature of what manifests itself." 

Again, at page 14* :— 

" The will as a thing in itself » yult* different from Its phenamiB^ appear- 
ilcicu, anti entirely free from all the forma of tho phenomena] into Which It 
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That con fusion of thought should result from the diversity of 
definition and sense is but natural; but if we reflect on the point we 
shall not fail to observe that the confusion of thought, in this rea- 
pect, is due mainly to the wrong definition of consciousness with which 
we have allowed our minds to be obsessed, Ag a matter of fact, all 
mental activity, whether it assume the form of feeling, willing, or 
thinking, tu always aasneiatad with consciousness. In common par¬ 
lance, however, men generally ascribe consciousness to thinking 
alom?, and so great is the force of habit that when we come across 
those manifestations of the mind which do not need the guidance of 
reason we promptly designate them unconscious, A close study of 
our mental operations, however, reveals the fact that each and every 
act of the will haa always an idea far its motive, whether that idea 
t>e consciously present in the mind, or unconsciously lying at Lhe bottom 
of some state of feeling. 

There is always the idea of the end to be achieved which pro* 
cedes Ihv action of the will, so that wherever we encounter determina* 
tion or choice, we must expect to find intelligence behind it When 
a bird builds Its nest it proceeds to do bo with a determination, not 
haphazard. The difference between the act of the bird in building 
its neat and that of a man in making his house is not in respect of 
will, for the determination to build is present in each instance, nor in 
respect of the end to be served by the act, since this also is present in 
both instances, • in the one felt as a kind of sensation of necessi ty 
and in the other perceived as an idea but in respect of the power 
of deliberation observable in man and presumably absent or but 
dimly present in the bird. The knowledge of the bird, then, con- 
sists in the feeling of necessity, while that of man furl her includes 
the idea of the house into which that feeling is translated by his 
superior intellect. 

What is commonly understood by knowledge, however, does not 
include feelings and mental tendencies within its scope. Wears 
accustomed to apply that word exclusively to ideas deliberately form- 
^ Q* 1 dry facta and formulas of logic and other sciences and arts ; 

hrn ptaAtm when it manifests itself, and which 11■ <;fore only qonuern its 
and lire foreign Ui Eho wUI itieoif." 
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though, strictly speaking, know Cadge is preserved in the modifica¬ 
tions of feeling* and mental tend entries, Hence, we may pay that 
knowledge exists in two different ways in the r soul, namely, in the 
shape of mental tendencies* or feelings, and as ideaa. In the former 
caae, it determines our instincts, that is, disposition, and in the Latter 
Leads us to conscious deliberation in thought 

It will not be difficult to understand how knowledge can be 
preserved fn the shape of tendencies and feelings if we study the 
effect of education on ourselves. A child is, by nature, of an explo¬ 
sive temperament, and devoid of scruples and consideration for 
others But a grown-up man is generally a vary different being, and 
has little of the savageneas of the child about him The difference 
between these two states is undoubtedly due to the education receiv¬ 
ed by him as a member of the society. But the question is, what is 
that faculty, or organ, which is modified in consequence of education 7 
The materialist points to the brain as the repository of educa* 
tion ; but that cannot, be. For the brain is essentially perishable, 
while the effects of education linger in the soul, even when the 
intellect hag fallen into decay. In order to be of any service to the 
soul, education must first modify disposition ; for it is character and 
character alone which outlives the intellect- But disposition cannot 
be modified purely and simply by the dry formulas of knowledge ; it 
yields only to experience, since we adopt what is pleasing and avoid 
the unpleasant, We thua get the clue to the nature of the faculty in 
which the results of education are retained It ia that which feels, 
Now, feelings are quite independent of reason and spring from will, 
appearing as life in an organism- Schopenhauer recognised this 
when he said ; — 

1,1 TV complete dlftanma! between the mental and moral qualities? display r ftwott 
Jan% Ln t!*e fwrt thlL the intellect Hlffen vary important chan&eis through time. 
Whilu the will and character remain untooiVd by It- . TV advance uf age, which 
grtdixiilly rattbumES the intellectual powers, leaves the moral qualitLea untouched, 
I lie good o^h* o£ the heart Still makes tV old man honoured ami loved when hie 
head i] ready show? Hit week nesaafl which are the commence merit of eoeund childhood 
Gontlenees, patience honenty. voracity. dLaintfsreatediwira, philanthropy, *tf. renuin 
through the whole life. and are not last through the weaknesse-H of old ; in every 
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momimt of the worn-out old man they eoKM! forth umbuibilahAd, liko the sun 
tram the wirt*r clouds, AitA, on rt* other hand, m*3icu. *plle, ftvnrks, hard-hearted' 
nep^ intidalKy, egoism, ®ud bawottosu ol ovary kind iilau remain tindllH Entailed to 
tmjr latent yean, , , , , , The only literati™ that lake place In our Inclinrficvt* art' those 
whl(* reeult dirtHtly fmm the doerewe of our physical atnnffth, and with It of wr 
difiar.LtiflH for enjoyment Thun vuluptuDuaness will make way for intempunmoe, 
the We of spLendour for aifftrtw, and vanity for ambition ■ just like the tnfcti who 
before he has a beard will wtflr 0 flalae ohfc. and later, when, hiaowa beard haa 
baora* prey, will dye it brown. Thtta, while all organic forcee, muncukr power, 
the Mnw. the memory.. wit, understanding, gottEua, wear themselves out. and In old 
age become dliLL, the will alone remains undwayed and. unaltered : thv fitrengtii ami 
the tendency of willing remains the nlTACr indeed. In many points the will ahowa 
itself Still more decided in aye : thus, In the clinging to tlf®, which, It ia well-known. 
irMTcaues; also En the ftnititeaii and perahuLcncy with regard to what K has sneo 
Embraced, in obstinacy; which la explicable from the fact that the ■susceptibility of 
the Intellect far other Improiabn*, and thereby the movement of the will by motives 

streaming fa upon It, has diminished..Greul Iff*. Uln***. injury of the brain, 

madness, may deprive us of rtiemory albugo Ihar. but the Identity of the peraon is 
not thereby k#t. It rate upon tfee identical wifi and the unalterable character of the 
pernor. It kit also which makoa the esprMaton of the glance imclkangeabLe. In 
the hmrt is the man, not in the head. It is true that, in Mtiaaquenw of our relation 
to the external world, w« are iMUHtamed to regard as our real del/ the subject of 
knowledge, the knowing I, which varies in the evening, vnniahea in sleep, and in the 
room Eng shines brighter with renewed strength, This ia, however, the mere 
function of the brain, and not our own self. Our true a*lf, the kernel of our nature, 
is what ia behind that, and rsally knows nothing but willing and not whims, being 
content and not content. With all the tnodlflcaticmR of this, which are culled feelinga, 
e mot (and and petftm. Thin, ia that which produces the other, doce not sleep with 
It when It sleeps, end in the same way When it sinks ill death remains uninjured, 
H\ r erythlng, tm the contrery, tllftt belungB to tttotplfdr^ Is exposed ta oblivion; even 
ectdnna of moral significance can sometime*, after yearn.. ho only imperfectly recalled, 
and we no longer know accurately and Iti detail bow we acted on a critical occasion. 
But the flharodrr ttntf, to which the actions only testify. cannot be forgotten by 
ns ; It is new still quite lb* same as them/' K 

Character, indeed, has little in common with the intellect, but 
depends on Lhe will; for the former is the faculty of judifment and 
the litter of action. It ia in willing that character discloses its 
qualities, not In deliberation ; hence it is possible for a highly intellect 
tual man to possess a bad heart, and for a man of excellent character 

to have a dull head,_______ 

* Tkt World tit IFiJI Bnri Idea, vol, It, pp, ^G, JS7 and 4IW, 
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Character! then, ia preserved in the will itself, and Es the sutn- 
tQtal of all the different activities of life manifested in the form of 
feelings, emotions, passions and disposition : it is the product of 
experience. We may thus say that desires are modified by experiences 
of pleasure and pain, and, in their turn,, determine Lhe future attitude 
and tendencies of the soul. But the will can be considered uncon¬ 
scious only when regarded as force, not when taken to be the reposi¬ 
tory of character„ which is nothing other than the sum-trial of all 
thd different tendencies of the soul For. a tendency is an inclina¬ 
tion towards an end, and points to a conscious or sub-canscions 
awareness of the object La ha attained. Remove this end from the 
mental horizon, imd you at once reduce will to pure energy, devoid 
of alt those characterisfclcia indicative of the presence of the mind 
which are the concomitants of desire Will stands for determina¬ 
tion in conscious life, and cannot be devoid of consciousness. 
Hence, uncooaciouB will is i contradiction in terms, It is true that 
the ego does not proceed with the assistance of deliberation in the 
act of willing, but it ig no less true that all acta of willing depend on 
' character, which is the outcome of past experience. Where the 
course of conduct Is already determined, the act of willing is sub¬ 
conscious, but where it is to he worked out according to circumstances, 
which may or may not present themselves as obstacles in the path, 
consciousness appears in the shape of intellect to guide the footsteps of 
the will. 

Besides, there can bo no ant. of willing where there is no 
awareness of a desire of some sort or otter, 30 Lhat awareness is a 
condition precedent to willing. But awareness and consciousness are 
merely two different names for the same thing ; hence, every Ij-ue 
act of willing is a conscious act. Further, if the will is " blind ? in 
itself, how can it possibly be benefited by the ' lantern + (intellect) 
which it employs for the guidance of' its steps 7 Either, then, the 
will itself becomes the 1 lantern/ or there is some one else behind it 
who rides on the wilt and carries the ' lantern ' in his hand. Rut 
when we posit the will as the thing in itself, we deny existence to 
everything else; hence, the will, on Schopenhauer^ own theory, 
must itself perform the function of lighting its own path. And 
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because the will cun be educated, that ifl, cent railed by knpwhaige, 
there must be a latent capacity for education in its own nature, since 
we cannot, educate stones by packing them together in one case with 
works on knowledge, say, the Encyclopedia Britarmica* Hence, the 
will, when looked at m a thing in itself, can be nothing other than 
consciousness which dime can be the repository of knowledge. 
When looked at as force, it is thr rhythm of fife, in different words, 
the energy of function of eonacionsneaH. The truth is that Schopen¬ 
hauer allowed himself to be misled by hi? wrong nomenclature, and, 
in the confusion which re&iitied from it, forgot 1 he sound conclu¬ 
sion which he had already arrived at. In his ' Essay on the Fourfold 
Root of Sufficient Reason r he had already held (p. 1691 : 

■■ Now the identify tsf the willing with the knowing -Su Inject, in vii-Luc u£ which 
the word ' J 1 hid ides and JefiJgnat^a bbCh, is the .'lodga r>|' the Untverae, and 1;lvn- 
foro Is Inexplicable Far we can only com fire hard relation* between Obj^ciu , but 
Lwti Objt-rtbi n«-v. r Lir can. be one, ex-rojjtinjf &S iiari.M nf a whole. Hera, where Lbo 
Subject in Sn qu»HtScKn, the rules by which we know Ob.i«ptH nrone Longer applicable, 
nrnl UiituaJ identity nl the kn'jwcT with wtuvfc i known oa willing— that Ik, ufjki b 
and Object. -in itrtmntwtutit )ftvm Now, whnever h& 2 < clearly realised tlm utter im- 
pyspi bilily tif e-jf plaining thie) identity, will sun&ly efiffumr with I no In calling it LIk.- 
mimdo, in the highest degree/ 1 

Reflection shows that even feelings are not unconscious states 
of existence though they are invariably free from the companionship 
of the intellect, and at limes also tend to make il cloudy. 

This will he evident on a little reflection, the question is : what 
j H Q feeling* in Itself ? la-it merely another name for pure activity or 
energy ? Surely not, for analysis reveals the fart that feelings differ 
iater He Jffi much bb ideas. flQ th&i the emotion of haired is radically 
dj if erent fro m t hat a f 1 u v e. A aid ye t act i v i t,v is com m on to be it h. If 
we were to express this Sea in the form of a mu therms Ural equation, 
we should have to say that; Lhe emotion of love ; = energy T the idea ' r of 
love, and the emotion 'A 1 hatred energy + the idea of hatred. Feelings, 

t 4 feeling (flight Ihj dc-llnecl a* Ihul ill our inward atataa which csintiut liy 
Jiay possibility become nn rlL-rnerit uf a ijpmaspL or gl 1 an imnjgriSp n(l ,) 

\ The Word 1 idea ' Li here used in its mofst mniprehrnyjve seusw, and siiniiliw 
wliHlis known h» jniatilfldiva ctMUCioasneSB uu well iptellfsctiud thinight. 
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t hen, differ from one another not m respect of energy, but solely and 
simply in respect of the ideas which tinge our mental activity by 
saturating the mind with their essence Hence, an emotion is an idea 
converted into a feeling, juat as action is an idea liquefied into a pro¬ 
cess and carried into effect by the ego E mot ions and feelings are 
thus sub-con acioua tendencies of life, not because con sejousneas is not 
present at the time, but because it is neutralized in consequence of 
the feeling whose presence leaved llq room for a conscious choice, or 
doll,be ration, so long flg it remains in possession of the field. 

" When wt ttlflcbanicaJly Fwrfftrm m Iribiluiil net. 1 ' writes Bercywjn lOrttiiVi* 
tffirij!r^r.'i pj pp 151 - 31 ', '"when Cliffl somruambulifft ftiittnrtftticuLLy act* Kia dream, UTi- 
cofuwiDUhriKH may be ; but tWa is ^ereEy 4u.v tu the fact that the nepreswi- 

UitHsn of the art Lh hsIrtiTi eheeli by the perforrnftn u» of the net itself wlliiih rewrablea 
the ideii jio rwnptfltefy, and tita it .-o. exactly, that conseiouunflBa is ujiabta tu find ro^m 
between thanl, h't'yrvAtidtitin}* i* xtopyi d bff twiian. The proof of tbl* i« p tliat if 
rhe aet;om|ilii?timeiit of tlic act La arranted or thwarted by an obstocta. Mrttdttian«w 
may reftppein It iwui there, but neutralised by the action wltUrh fulfilled and 
fhereby Ifclfcd the rejireaeiitatipn TJ'ic obstacle cppbwh nothing positive : it gjmply 
makes a vdd. removeei ft mapper. The tafcdequltey of the act to lepreMlUalkott [b 
precisely w liut we here cull conteirvusnesg, Wtof-t many equally peasiblt accfntui are 
Llltlicatud without there being any real action ms In r -deliberation that hiu- pot come 
to an endt, WtwiEiUiMSS ft? Intense, Where the action performed la the only action 
powibW luein LU'tlvfty Of the aomnambuiLitir or mono generally c£ iv.itomnLic kind', 
CHjnsaiij'ijHn.,!^ is radioed to nothing. ItepreserKatiun and know lodge exist none the 
leiis ,ii i tu* utsge if wo liml a whole sorted of ayatematiiad mtnremonta tlm last of 
which is already prefigured in the titbit, arid i£, bashfo*, MffledjHiSHrta can H&ah «ut of 
them at the shxa'.k nf an n batncle, ' ’ 

Confusion is apt to arise in the mind by the statement that know¬ 
ledge is nettflBarily included in the will as a thing in itself, inasmuch 
as the human, mind insists on r.he question, whence came this know¬ 
ledge in the flrat Instance ? Strictly speaking, the question itself is 
illogical, since the will as such h pure consciousness and eternal, ao 
that the idea of ft time limitation cannot affect it in the least. And, 
so far as awareness is concerned, consciousness cannot be said to 
have been devoid of it al. any time. In other words we cannot 
conceive of a point of time when consciousness may be said to have 
dawned in its own mind for die first time, just as we cannot conceive 
heat a s entering into fire at a given moment for the first time, Ass a 
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mutter of fact, knowledge merely consists in the states of conaciou*- 
ness itself, and in respset to these every aout has an infinite 
capacity p as has been demonstrated in an earlier chapter, We 
shall aeelater on that this infinite capacity for knowledge is obstructed 

and becomes actual aa soon as the soul frees 
itself from their evil influence. The eonseiouuncM of pure spirit, 
then, can only be pictured &u full and perfect; and, even if we think 
away the material universe, which we are capable of doing in 
thought, we must perforce accord the consciousness of his own 
state* and being to an omniscient soul. The knowledge possessed by a 
Perfect Soul would, then, consist in the knowledge of all that its 
own nature is capable of revealing ; it would, to a very large extent, 
not be knowledge of things actually existing, but of the forms of 
arr things as lying in the womb of possibility, I n the knowledge 
Winch a pure spirit has of itself is included, therefore, the knowledge 
of all that is, or ever can be ; and if we remember the distinction 
between the necessary and contingent action, which Leibnitz dearly 
saw. it will be seen that even the freedom* of the human will can 

present no posable objection to the perfection of the knowledge of 
a pure soul, that is, God, 


■ The present opportunity may te4viiil«J uf to look join the question „f Drt 

1"" * tm wl " “ IrM »* »«»*>• »"<r mo ib. m, 
rf frw,n« KtcM from rti bondage. Hence, every bound aou] muni become 
free l£ it exert itself few- tto dftrtnaHpn qf ft* bnid*. Hers, at the very outaet, in 
Lho dftiftiny of the soul which by the force q[ its ciaLun.- is predetermined for n [111 1 
LhiRVfry freedom implies Che paw«r of ejecting for it^lf whether it will fm [ t ^\T 
tmu botidane, or unttaue in it. Thin nmninte to t^ng that it i* all tawniM at 
d0jjrd ; WlL«n tht-suuL iaHitiabed with |.ln-fm:LH of rfnnamd deal-res, its f r « nature 
JeadKLttc WJlf-knowleO^, * lfl ., the knowledge of itermtumt freedom, which, dawning 
njiOTi It, enebleu it to destroy its fetters ■ ntherwiau tio one interferes with Els chirks 
The knowledge of Self comes, we may say, by thf: fores of destiny fur wijua] pictures 
do not make up fur bites f and, ae el pemnn ie capablo of nr who knowq hlmJwEf 
be apablfl Ot Ae.^S grumbles, when thrown in liriHuitabJr environ men r i*> Jot? 

tite TMtur«]]y bliqlul soul fetil m at eaa* aven in tba mirf.it of worldly pmrierity and 

joy, ThewuE i« like b man who enter* \m family in the poise ,.,f a Rieni.il, and in 
c-n^iuunee uf the excitement crowd by acting the part of a aerysnt in hie own house 
EilouUtittt bArnmlt with hhi dLaRoii* and work, and furgetn that he j B the master, Now. 
it ia evident thru the torniinatmn fflf hia servitude in a nEcnplu d qofaticui uf hie choke - 

as 
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Such is the nature of will which has ?iven i*ise to so much con¬ 
fusion of thought. The cause of error, els already pointed ou t, lies' in 

and thill nobody cah force him into it Hgiufitd hia will But whetlwr he wiii ever 
recover tin' memory or knew Ledge of his inil’ condition, depends cm lha nature of this 
force* which debar him from it. It i H , however, to b* mferned that, fcwciiuae Llie 
*sd^meDt of ne^ potion in i»t blUH itself , inn nwu timer Tmturo wiii, sooner or 
later, make bin diasntMbd with tho- monotony of servitude, rout* him to a seilflO of 

hia dcdlEriy, and ^-L Nrti meditating on ir. this Ul tb* commencement of yosm Here 

i* destiny, hni. a destiny which no otto from nutates lmpo*s an him ; it is a part of 
himself. Tlwse who renje themselves Lij opposition todaterminwm fmgoL th&! unless 
the future ho capable, at least to botou extent, of being enccmpaadifd by our intellect 
and of boing presented to us in terms which wre not vague or Lodoftnite, viiift would 
In* the inili-r craving of the soul for freedom. and equally vain this teaching iff relijpiun 
(jnd the uxOeL calculations of sawmea. Even when an artiuC Bets himself ho work: to 
faint a picture, lie baa an idea which he 1 rias to produce oil tlw wnrai. Hs is tree, no 
dfflibt. id alter this idea aa much as ho likes. but. in prartln. lie ia controlled by his 
iirljtftii- instimita, und would nt"' though he could, allow Lite picture before liim todifCeir 
from that in hie mind, further iUjaJyris revaala tho fact that this artistic instinct ilee If 
La composed of Lhe elements of past impreefucm^ preserved in the mind as nothms, b*- 
Jlfif b, tendenulBii and emetiotlfe. Will eLbo, thus, harbours Eta enemy at home, Iuir ita 
linLLtfltinn-H. in its own nature- The trufr aenee uf freedom with reference to will, there- 
/■on.-, in I hat it cannot bn impeded Upon siptB.anF:t its awn choice. 

El! dealing with the question of freedom Uf the Will, the thinly which is general Jy 
ignored by philosophers is the element of desire whteh detenuhms its sphere of activity 
anil makes it exert itself. It id under the influence of this element ihat will be-immw 
manageable by the intellect. IIunci' it beccimca poasible lo ealdiilnto ita operationR 
(wen with mathematioal precision, provided it be pusiiblo Lo know all its circumstancea 
and motives But this is Impossible for ordinary humanly, 1 bough easy for t.hofir: in 
whom ornriiscienci or the true kind of clairvoyance has dawned, 

We fear, we are differing f rnm BcrgSon in laying down the above tfEoiv* cm I bn 
question of individual freedom. But Borgaun's fear of determinism, and hi.* anxiety 
tu keep tbur dodr closed against it, have carried him off hia legs, He declines to ddfhiu 
what hut idea of freedom expresses. for ill?' reason riant 1 hat would enaure the victory 
of tk-termidliani against frou will. The ratmuiit thill this acute Lhinker hftfl remra Lttcd 
hiniiiclf Ln comra lo no mure t-liarr gay ini; that " freedom is the relation of the concrete 
self to the act which it performs,' But he is cam FnL enough to add immediately that 
i this reteLlcm is indefinable , Ju»t bWMfta WO arc free-' Thu*, in spite iff hia hnv 
(Kislywa of the ideas of duration, tiXtsnrfty, inu I Llpl icily, and tbslike t orld is entitled 
ho dih'miRa. lii rri from tiw mind, aicnply bM&liSo ho doon rwjl unable llh to understand liie 
notion of freedom. BuL taking tin: word In ita ordinary eiguiJhiaace, i, ru implying 
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the wrong nomenclature, for it is not permissible to talk of will 
except with reference to a conscious being, to that its employment aaa 

■an absL-nre of rEatraillt or necearity. It in ubvlous then the nation of ahsoluLe Freedom la 
a purely imaginary concept. Evfcn the 1 gods - are net free from all kinds £>f necessity 
whatsoever. E'^ir-ie- must bum. water must flow, activity musrt ever reettiin opposed to 
inaction, and ko forth. On Burgeon's own fihijwtntf, even pure duration Wf b 
doomed to experience any parlicul&ir sensation only fmce P in hU Ita eternal enduring. 
Bui. freedom means |ta power to do anything at wil3 p and would bo robbed of all fcLa 
fi!iJi'inatLrjti|u5ld value if there remniny a rntwi to bend llif> will, for such a mm* 

will be 1 clearly a symbol of necessity pure and simple, What, tllfm, Ls the meaning nr 
freedom of the will 1 

If we analyse the iduJi of necessity which ftttftcbna itself In things, we- observe ’I 
falling into two catOgtirisB. first oomuS the class in w hich it h only l,unctimn[f, na in 

the above Instances. Rut the (second Includes nil those cases of necessity where it i* 
noL functional, but a something, ft dl^cik. or rostrahll, .nnpost'd by envvrqaunHid find 
.‘ireum.-itoBcea. external tn the orgnntam, or nature, ft t* m the second cliu* of 
necessity that ibe idea Of restraint lucatfld, for that Which is fund* nal can bwdly 
^ called a restraint, Hence, the Off.O ralMfltad ta IWre Jinx. i.*„ tfLUKt he 

TGfrurded ils free. f'ure tlurnliw il P however, ueLurmined by ita very nature to 
wttm* which amounts ttt laying that it cannot ref use to do act. He re ia the triumph 
of determifrism again which Berggnn juatly dreads. 

Tho hijttast conception of £rutrdom ia eoTwetyabte only in connect fan with on 
emancipated soul, i.t„ Gud, and yflt even Hu Is pred*t« vanned to certain nets, *.g rf 
Ht muHL esitet, beanie existence Is His rrntur«. Man can find may put an end to hi* 

life but iuicida does (urt appear to ba a divtoo prerogative In any sense, Bui.. 

the' performance of an act tn which non is predetermined by nature y not the ca lub 
of pain, rtthp-r„ on the contrary. is its free perform imce 11 yource of ease and joy, we 
do not -regard it na n reetratat on freedom. Bewdea, volition always eaeks pleasure 

^ its motive, and the hfehcat form of pleasure la compatible only with the fttrftrm- 
U J„ of Mrion which is moat ay rouble tn one's nature. Freudurn, then, may bn 
HH jaio remain imntferted by tho performance of action in agreement with one's tatw. 
Id far then, as tiie ego neta, it may be said to be fra*, for nil atlivECy is t.ta marn- 
lemetLon of will. aftd will la determined tn activity by ttri very nature. 

Again, Inasmuch aa &U acta are perfsrmed by will, we may go further and say 
that every act is a free act on the part at will, -Ve mud,, however, hear in mind the 
distinction between delitamti™ and Vtm Th« to aniUt * wctaBl P^fonn- 

anco of tta act, hoWHoevar atricily in accord with tho reaolvc, are two ibtrcrent 
Ihiing-v since in the former ftvodn-m is more illusory than refiJ. If one is free tn 
resolve in any w*y why deliberate at all? DeliberatUm ii mainly «ncbad towardm 
individual advantage, and, oiM t.ta possible mothudu, ™Efi*"tod to toe dulibaretlvo 
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term expressive of pure force cannot but lead to con fusion , sooner or 
Inter. It is curious that so wimple a truth should have escaped the 
notice of men like Schopenhauer, whose conception of will as the thin^ 
in itsetf is formed regardless of the distinction between the conscious 
and the unconscious, as is evident from the following from 41 I'he 
World as Will and Idea ” (»si. I T PP. lll-liZ) 

41 Whoever haa . . gained , . the knowUsiiice that hi-* will is the real inner nature 
of his plioriomcnii! being, which. mauifeBtH itadf Lo him ito idtft . . w 1J] limJ tlutt of 
iLiolf it affords hi OF thft Key to the Knowledge jj J Lho Lv;[jL, r of thu whole Fnitare ; for 
hu now traoefiarH it to all those phenomena which are not given Lo him, I iky his own 
phenomenal oxiaLorcSO, bulfi in direct and indirect knowledge, but only in thu latter, 
thna merely one-sidedly «a idea ft lone. He wilt r«o$jmz* thi- will of which we urn 
ing not only in those phenomenal uKtBlKiTHWH which exactly resemble hifl own, In ncten 
sicul Hinmils «■■■ their inmuet nature. hat the course of reflection will lead him ki 
recognize tluj torus which ^erminutea and Vtgetsiten 3r Lhe plant, end indeed the 
force through which Lhe eryatal ie formed, that by which thy magnet turns to the 
nuirth pole, the fcr« whose shock he ^xperiiiifuies t'fum l he uunLiicl of two different 
kindu of metals, the rarer Which appears In the elective affinities of mailer flh 
re-pulsion:and attraction, decomposition and combination and, lastly, even gravitation, 
which acts so powerful^ throughout matter, draw* the atono to the earth and Uh 
earth tn Ihe Fain,-all iheae, I asy, he will rei'ojrrjjzi' lift different only in their phirnomc' 
mil existence. but in their inner rtiiLumt- ,lh identtotl, n, LIluL which id directly known 
to l.im ao intimately and eo much lietter ih@.n anything el&e, and which in its moat 
disUnct manifestation b, called will. 1 ' 

tiOEBdausMifiss, the one chosen i? that which seems tMecur* the utmost advantage, 
nttdej'given eifeaimifltKwet DiTYLimseancea, then, determine the future activity of 
rational bozngU. Ftul wlmt can clrouttiritftnccfi jioW&LbJy mean unless idoea, deEdrea, 
motived, interesU uml the ffitn V Gnmpiilsion, whether morn! or physical, ttepe nhurt 
li.-i i', for the vppy fart of delilHirution i- an indication Ib&t in u grew! majority of cimae 
r.he will enjoys mim* thing more than what Ee termed Hobson's choice. Beaidas, when 
L-j'j&j [be mind LH made up and Lh?a resdutinrii formed, lldtlan itself ie performed by the 
ego of Its own volition, however much it might have been ^redetermined to it by Ihv 
ire-v bus men till determination, Tha act, or rather the iinpulie Which leads to 
activity, depends, for its inition, on the volition of thoego itseH, arid cannot posdbly 
bo cUurted by any external force- The utmost, chat outside force can ndjicvt is fcn 
load tho ^o to delib«riitti over Lhc advantage, or disadvantage, of the move which 
it U beared re make, and iJiUs Stniure its ayycflt, by argmr.ont, or home other inteUflC- 
tuat method of poreuaslon : but thejierfcirmftncE of action defends exclusively on ilui 
voliticn of the ego itwlfi Thus, every act Lif Lhc epo, aa krawn to us in Tlw process 
of wifitNjii, i-H free. Hut airjpc, at thtolmoinaliL ml vacillation, the choice of possible 
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But this surreptitious levelling of differences is possible 
only in the region of abstraction pure and simple; so far as 
concrete nature is concerned, she does n&t lend heraelf to 
Schopenhauer's scheme of reducing everything to one differ* 
enceleas existence or force, die will-to-be, as he calls it. 
^ bother it was the Kantian philosophy or the Upaniv o.dfs which were 
responsible for his error, wo do not know ; but it is dear that 
ohornicai affinity„ gravitation and will are not quite the same thing. 
It may be urged that as substances exist by themselves and inde¬ 
pendently of any outside cause, they should be deemed to be existing 
by virtue uf their own will, which, for that reason, mu at be termed 
the wi(!-to-be ; but the argument completely break* down in the 
case of the atoms of matter which cannot be supposed to be forming 
a mental resolve to continue to exist from moment to moment. In any 
other ease also the supposition is not supported by valid argument. 

We must now turn to memory, or rather to perception, in the 
first instance, on which memory rests. 

Materialistic philosophers, ignorant of the nature of the souE, are 
apt to regard perception as a mirroring of the sensory stimulus in a 
central part of the brain or the nervous system. But this is too 

patta iii, determined by Indivldmaj drcLimetLinefti. anrlriinoa action in logrely a carrying 
out of tho ilrial rsurivo pr-evionyJy made, ■fleionniniaffi m*y claim to have astabliflhed 
Ihd fact ctiut only ane pwith wrm poMlbk for the ego, for it could nurt byt be glided 
hy its mlmg paHflinn and motive. The tupjlurtera Of free WILL may, hfiw&ver, retort 
.by fijiytbg tha*. cteliheration wan the act of LUcIIom,, net of will, Rut evon this licea 
utrt advance tieir cauae &ny further, inasmuch rh will faithfully carries out thm HunI 
TfejolutJonH of LRtoJled-, flveapt in no far Ha they are modified by the interact itwlfj :it 
feubwL[LLant stage* af activity. Moreover, intellect and will are merely two aspects 
iha Hume thing, being diJlernuL function* of the '-out. 

Jt .'.'LIij-hTB LliM true freedom belong to him flione whoid not fidEmsrned in raicuJut- 
ing t.ht sJvantBgea or disadvunt&gea of hLs actions, Therefore, Iw dune can he free 
who cannot be affected by ’ dr cum stances in is-tfiHT 1 woritii, freedom i» the essential 
attribute, lienee Um natim - , of him akme of all heingti, who L* ur j ]f-nu,iEdont. Tk - 
EjnHncipftt«li3Di|3 done is free in Ijile ouruu, therefore E'h« unvedetinaed ugOj when 
kwkuS or. an will, ia Bubjeet to the dominion .f hi* ideas and motives, Lbat la, dewrais, 
and catkttot bo said, to ba free. Wsthuarame back, in Ehio round-abuut ftehion, to 
thi‘ uJd Indian doctrine of bondage, which can be overthrown only by naerificing 
desire*, ElfJ th/. - Beriptares Leach. 
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fanciful to be true- There are several reasons that, lead us to reject Lhe 

brain hypothesis of consciousness. . 

Firstly p the brain is a material, that ia to say an atomistic sub¬ 
stance, and it is impossible that an atomistic substance can be the awl 
of perception : (or it can never perceive the whole of an object by 
any possibility at a time This is a matter of observation which can 
be verified at. any moment in front of a mirror. For a mirror not 
being an unit, but an agglomeration of atoms or parts, different Harts 
Of its surface reflect different parts of the object, so that no one pan 
of itis seised of the whole reflection at any time. Hence it is iinpoa. 
sibie for any part of the mirror, and. therefore, also for any other ato¬ 
mistic thing, to take cognisance of, in other words, to perceive, the 
whole of an object, at one and the same time. But percephon means no- 
thing if not Lhe seizing on the part of the mind of Lhe whole and cverj 
pan of an object at one and the same time. Therefore, n is clear, y ™n 
a case of a pure mirroring of the stimulus in a composite substance, like 
a looking-glass. The perceiving: substance will have to be a nnn^jmpo- 
aite, that is to say, a simple thing, if perception is to be a reality _ ot 
experience. Should we now seek to pet over the difficulty by saying 
that conscious communications are despatched to the central moat part 
from the surrounding portions of the area involved in Lhe reHrttion 
of an object? Rut who will he willing to undertake Lo account for 
the correct sorting, and readjustment of the infinity <>f «(««« that 
will be received by the central part in the operation ? Wd! not there 
be a great danger of miscarriage of at least some of the multitudinous 
cries -chibs cur rents and com mil nic a Lions that will be speeding, m not 
haste, to take their proper phut* in the central part ? And what of 
the congestion, which is not unlikely to hold up the lines o' commun. 
cation when it occurs? Will it never occur? and how will it ba 
relieved if it dues ? The image, too, which will be thus formed in the 
central part will have a double character; one part of it will consist o 
perception proper o£ that much portion of the reflection which 
has actually fallen on ito surface, and the rest of it, say, mnr.y lum¬ 
per cent of the percept, will be nothing: but a bundle ul messages 
from the surrounding parts-in other words, a stranp amalgam of 
what is termed direct testimony and hearsay, in legal phraseology . 
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Lastly, if the composition of the central part itaelf be conceived 
to be atomistic, it will give riae, over again, to the same difficulty, 
which the argument nought to avoid; but if it he a simple unit, 
then it. will he much better to hold at once that aueh a simple unit 
as is endowed with the power to preceive cannot be an atom of 
matter, but must be a unit of the spirit substance, ie., the soul.* 
it wii' be observed that nothing elae but an atom is endowed with 
indivisibility, which ia the mark of individuality, in the region of 
matter, so that if consciousnessla not the property 'of its atoms it 
cannot be fixed On to or made to reside in matter in any other way. 
Tile case with the perceptions of the senses other than sight ia still 
more striking. For it is possible to think of a visual imE^ge as a 
Composite thing ; but it is not possible to do so with reference to the 
other kinds of perceptions. Smell, for instance, rg pleasant or urn 
pleasant, and is wholly incapable of being conceived la any sense aa 
endowed with parts. Even in the case of visual images it is fallacious 
to think that perceptions have length and breadth and thickness like 
things in the world outside. The pages of this book have lengLh and 
breadth, arid the book itself has so many inches of thickness : but 
the idea qf it in the mind has neither length nor breadth nor thick¬ 
ness, Tor an idea is purely a state of consciousness, a kind of affection 
or awareness, not a material thing. The following from a materialistic 
thinker may lie taken to be the death-knell of the brain hypothesis 
(Normal and Abnormal Psychology, by Boris Sidia, p. 24) : — 

" A fallacy prevalent uniting the medical profession and now nbo amonjf the 
populbcu in Lhu placing uf Iho psychic life in the brain. rhe naurnloflifft, the patheJagiat: 
ridicule i,Ilo ukl Greek belief that tfxi phira of the mind Lb in the head. Modern steience 

* For if the atom be deemed to be wily emWfrd with a primitive niitlru* of pure 
tactile aeneilivity, then it will Is? Impassible fur it to develop out vision, tset*, Hindi, 
hearing, pjid the hierhor fujwtumji ef the mind, since these are in no mn *e modiflmfc™ 
□ I the wnwj Ilf much, HuLifltbe regarded that &!l kinds n! fflWIflfifcua functions lie 
dormant in U*e atnniic conHEilutlan, and only need unfuldment on tiic removal nf the 
nauLsng o£ obaUuctloci, then the atomic cffliameumiusa should Lie endowed with omTii- 
jubcruie tarn The CkflTftpence ef Opposites, L*etuK 111 i,A)|. which should be actually 
wyBiii fMtgd whenever lift atom of matter la isolated and aop&rsied o!T from nil uthur 
Hfpffi.- Uul Lliiy la opposed to obsfirv-ucl facts, for nobody has ever found the least 
rwiisOJ]ito asaodat* full knowledge with an atom of matter, 
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has discovered that tbe heart is nothing hut hollow nmwle, a blood pomp at beet, 
the place of mental psrtweSHus la in the brain. Tblis m«d!ica] belief now cireuifttmg in the 
p&puljir and aemi-srifrrjtnTlc literaLure erf tuilmy diiTert but htttf? from the ancient Orfi^k 
b^itef, It is juHt £ls faJIaekniB And superstitious. It is true thflt payable life te a WMOniitMJt 
variable funeldnn of nervous pnoceaueH and hrain activity, hut ntiUroaia b not the Cftune 
of psychosis. The brain does not Reciiete thought as thus liver secretes Mle, The 
mind Laiwtin <bo brain, nor in fact js the mind anywhere in tlio universe of space i 
for psychosis 1b not at ail a physical spkuU procu^a, Ah f&tlaeious and superstifieun 
is the recent tendency of medio*! investigation bo localize psychic processes, bo place 
dtffeient p^chie precesatsft fp different seats or Eoealities of the brnitt, thus Implying 
that each psychic pPM«BH reapaetive^y la placed Inside some cerebral, centra or nerve 
ce-Uhi, Psychic tff< I* jus doubt the eoncoraitant of nervouH bredn activity, and cercsin 
psychic processes mny depend on definite local brain pjngceases, but the #ivp>t p&yttaie 
process la n. jt situated in a deftnlta brain centre,, nor for that matter is it situated 
Anywhere in ap&fle/' 

It is not possible to explain the conscious phenomena even on 
the basis of mechanical motion. A change of tenacious states does 
not imply motion of parts or groups in the same sense as such motion 
will bearjin the region of matter. Says Dr. Boris Sid is (Normal and 
Abnormal Psychology, p, 20) 

“Change certainly ia m&TVi feBtcd in Lhe miicatlons of states of eofiSiiiwianeBS, 
but this chanpv is net the physical chwSgs of translocation, Change in the sLutcief 
L»nsciouHru>Ks may, no doubt, be wgfirded as nctlvity, and if if ia, as energy, but 
this activity U not the energy of meehaiuee. Activity in mechanical or physical Hctencea 
mean? molw, molecular, er atomic movement of matUir through apace, while psychic 
Mthrfty is not a traruktian u£ matter through ispace, a thought is not« material maaa 
having extension, weight and Loeomuliurt.'' 

We have seen that, an idea has neither length, nor breadth nor 
thickness. But has it got parts ? Most certainly not: it has no parts 
and can have none. The idea of an assembly is not in itself an assem¬ 
blage of ideas of individuals, nor that of a book, a volume of loose men¬ 
tal sheets bound together to resemble a book. There is no book-bind¬ 
ing department in the mind where loose ideas could be glued or past¬ 
ed together to form a book f It m possible to tear the book to pieces; 
but it will be ludicrous to say that its idea in the mind is also capable 
of being torn and, mutilated, page by page 1 With what instrument 
will that be effected ? The mind has no hands with which to tear 
the parces of the mental book, to make it correspond (and that always 
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and withouL a mistake) to the Learing process in the external world. 
The book that is torn becomes so much rubbish ; but the idea of the 
torn book in the mind is not rubbish ; it is an idea, as perfect and 
•complete as that of the bonk itself. Only it now represents a torn 
mutilated book instead of an an damaged one. A tom up idea will be 
an absurdity ; and muLdated knowledge, nonsense l 

Again, the picture in the looking-glass Is formed by the stimulus 
Itself, the glass contributing nothing to its formation, It consists 
only in the reflection of the rays of light that emanate from the object 
in front of the reflecting surface. But mental pictures, are not formed 
that way. An idea has no parts of which it may be deemed to be 
composed. The material mirror ia ignorant of the reflection 1 if it 
could foe! it>3 contact, it would merely bo aware of a kind ol 
sketch or plan as a sensation of touch ; but would know nothing else. Lt 
would have no knowledge in the ijimtitaUus sense ; it would not per¬ 
ceive colour, nor sensations like sweet and sour relish, pleasant or 
unpleasant smells, nor sounds ; and it would never know any such 
thing as the import of words, and judgment. 

The idea in the mmd is not formed by the external stimulus, 
because the stimwtu « is only matter or motion in some form, 
not consciousness. It can give rise to a picture Only in the mechani¬ 
cal way ; but such a pie Lure will not be tantamount to perception, as 
We have just seen. I f a feeling of awarenosa arises in the mind on the 
receipt of the excitation from the without, it Is not due to the stimu¬ 
lus in reality. For being matter or motion in its nature it can only 
give rise to a material or mechanical phenomenon, heat, motion, etc., 
hut not to a sense of awareness, which is possible only because the 
perceiving entity if? itself an intelligent substance, and capable both 
of feeling its affect ions and o'f responding to external nature, with 
knowledge and innate thought, Take away consciousness from the per¬ 
ceiving mind, replace it with a piece of looking-glass and no power 
to evoke conscious a nan ifestu Lion will t>e left in the stimulus. Kven 
when the mind is engaged elsewhere, the senses are found to he irres¬ 
ponsive. The eye may ev'en reflect the picture of a thing mechani¬ 
cally, but if the mind is nuL attentive to it, there will he no cognition 
of the object. 
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1 ’hia Is sufficient to show that cognitions arc not constituted by the 
excitations whoac function is thus reduced to a mere invoca- 
tion, They only call forth what l'g within ; they are incapable of 
creating' ar manufacturing knowledge* perception or ideas |m any 
other sense. 

What is knowledge itself* then 7 It is, certainly, not matter. It 
IS something entirely different from matter. It has neither colour, 
nor taste, nor smell, nor touch, nor any other material quality. The- 
Perception of the material qualities and attributes does, no doubt, 
appertain to consciousness, but the perception^ Lhemsetves are devoid 
of them ; in other words, perception a ariae in a substance that is it¬ 
self devoid of the material nature, that it to say, of the sensible quali¬ 
ties of matter. If any one finds it difficult to perceive the forur: of 
this observation, let him try to find out what iu the colour of the 
idea of a red object, and what that of a yellow one ; what is the smell 
of an idea [ike, and what is its taste ? In this way he will soon per¬ 
ceive thaL sensible qualities do not appertain to the subject of know¬ 
ledge, and the ideas arc equally devoid of them Hence knowledge 
is independent of matter, though material excitation is needed, in our 
case, to call it out. ot the recesses of the parti ess substance to which it 
pertains. 

If ideas were composed of parts they would be made of some 
sort oe" a material, which would be either eonacioua or unconscious. 
But in the former ease its units, would be in reality only so many 
souls, every one of which would have its own separate consciousness, 
which would mean the multiplication of a percept exactly as many 
times as the number of conscious units in consciousness lint this is 
absurd, for our consciousness does not endorse the supposition i \nd 
in the latter cage, unconscious matter will never be abLe to constitute 
a suite of consciousness, as we have already Been, 

The illusion that seems to underlie the notion of an idea being 
composed of parts will be dispelled readily if we recall the Image of 
a house that is being dismantled, which must have come within every 
one's observation We are liable to imagine that as the house is made 
of parts which may be pulled to pieces, brick by brick, so must its 
mtmtal counterpart be composed of some sort of mental bricks. 
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to correspond so exactly to the progress of the work of demolition,, 
The fallacy lies In the illusion of stability of the mental picture, 
which is treated like the object tn the world. The truth is that 
Lhe stim taiiis Es changing every moment, and new .ideas are 
beins called forth by it. Even in the kiokinp^glnss the image is 
not stable. There is a continuous emanation of the stiww/ns from 
the object, so that the image in the glass itself is never the same 
for two successive niOEnentg, In the instance of the house that is 
being dismantled fresh stimulus is likewise being radiated from it in 
all directions continuously, and there is no wonder is a corresponding 
changing imago is evoked every time by it in t.he perceiving con¬ 
sciousness. 

In the region of consciousness we have not only ideas that are 
parties, but a whole thought or psychosis, aa it is termed, is alao part* 
less. Two entirely separate ideas cannot coexist in the mind, lhe 
mare fact that they are present simultaneously in consciousness is 
sufficient to combine them into a unity. Difficult as this i& to realize, it 
la maverthelOftH a fact that lias not roan ained unnoticed It> psychologists. 
Its explanation is tube found in what is Lermed mental synthesis. 
But we shall let Dr BorisSidis state the case for the mental synthesis 
in In is own worda ^see Mormal wild AbnurmaL Psychology, pages 113 
117 and 230 W : - 

■''tine; of tike fundamentals of pay'didtotry in mSEitfil Bynthcehl, Ohjecta Shftt 
iLpfifiiii' within the uiune cuilHCjQUBrveRg. arc tyntlvetirad in ft ,]Tn ty. if tlicy arc 
njK'ihiance of. An object nifty IhP pcpeHfWted to iiaciR;ieLl.^rie i -; j , arid ■' ultitsc uli.j' 1 , ■ 
may he ftimilftT-ly n-™!v*L They remain two and separata u long t» uonneioas- 
Bias do&s not take ctifpilziiniSi; at t.hc-Lr duality, nl thnir lieiipf twci cbject:H, hut ft* 
as thu Lwu appear in coEmubiisne.^ together and are perceived a.- twtf, rh-ay are Ijy cr,i- 
very face 6ynthpil»0d into unity. Thin its a point which may not paa&itily bo so 
iinri ir atari liiml Co rea lisie far LhciEUJ WfllO have hecfft iLied to work Ln concrete HtrieriOOS. 
The nils oil la that, ihe mind La. mjCLLstornecf tn dwell on the object of LliiHijftit, not cm the 
I'uneuor. of Lttf>LJ£ht itstif. nEuI La thera-fore used tu take the object for tbc thought. 
The cuei flliftojj between the thought Lhftt posaeBBea the* thought fUHl the object cil thought 
P, i. fallacy that ia na li ruli' fiommiltod by tile intRiiigenim trained to busy itavif only 
with uxtirnul objects. Our render sees,iof course, through this fallacy, he knewa that 
the thing of tile idea and the idea of the thing are clue Sitositiitsi, The paper on which 
I write ts white jinrl is live inched wide and eight Lnclwa lung, hut ipy idea of the paper 
C; neither white nor ban it an many inches In width and length, 
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J ' TliC! jnrau fallacy, however, fa not so very obvioua mhen it upfHjnrs under a. 
anMwhflt different guise* Thu? object of thought has parte therefore it Lst concluded 
thul the Lbnyglit af ihe ubj&pt must al&u be mode LLp of OOl'niaptmd mg partis. Eucjvuro 
the chain in thcf external world in made Lift &f 90 many links, it La concluded that the 
idou Of Llw chain Lb made up of an many idt-na of Knkf, and that the total Hunt 0* the 
Jdtasuf the Hoke forms the idea of ihu chain. The idee of tte chain, however, is not 
□, mare juxtaposition of so m.'ifiy ideas of Links. Ttot idiroe of tlie linka would have 
remained in the j uxtaposed disconnected condi tioaij had they not been cminecbftd and 
synibeiizod in one new klea, the idea of the chain _ . _ One r^aLiztts LIlo impossibility 
and absurdity of subdividing an idea We can have an idea of a third of b pound, but 
it is iibsurd Lo Laik of a third of an idea uf a pound, A third of a Ein idoft is id&pty eo 
much OntLschae, But why ia it ubaurd tu HUbdtvtde nn iitea ? Why in it nnnaer.ty* to* 
speak of having a half, n third, a quarter or any fraction or part nf an idea V Evidently 
ait idea it f/wentiallg a ajj>tthe&ia* m mitj/. and has ho pari* , , ■ We cab 
have am idea of half it book, but it ia certainly absurd to have half an idea □£ a book. EL 
moaFib nothing at all ; the idea itself bus not been formed, and aa such, naan Idea, it it 
totally absent, A separata synthesis in conKifliune^ 1i requisite in order to have an 
aggregation, ur usBodatlon erf ideas cognized cm otn [dead do tuft meet, osacriiLts and 
form a unity, mental synthesis ia required, . . , CemscioiimpfB is not on association of 
independently existing ideas, images, feeKogs and iwtw anions. Mental eventa mot-L 
I'oi-m a Unit> , a Hyntbesia in l.he total paycliEu life of flume payehn-biuiDgicai orgMlim- 
tiun. Disconnected worda erf a sentence thought by a aorios of thinkor-t do not give riw 
to that unified mental process which goes to form thu psychic flXfierienM of the mean¬ 
ing of tbv SentuiiM, The wotda must he COgnlserl by the coriscieina-iwal of »no psycho- 
biolugiCHl organism. Mena, imagtia, feelings, cinntfona, volitions do net meet -fin 
independent ground, associate, fuse and go Lo farm :l unity, a new idea or feeding. 
Experiences in different minda du not combine iind Baaotiste to furrn a new *ynthc~ 
ein , . . in order to get: stinne form of cognisance or some form of experience of uciiriil- 
tinriH and ids aa there must ha soma tint 1 organic eon^Dusnt'BB that uxperk'ncut or itvey 
through tho psychic ovebts, TJ^ughtS, foelinge, ideas, Images and neHeatifins are 
occurrences in Home one psychic individuality, 6 psycho-biological or paycho-physiologi 
cul organum, nri organbim which posse^e* the Jiving synthetic unity of dWllffitoUHUMlS. 
From i; purely physiological standpoint we may term this living organic unity of mn- 
adtiitanaeij a subject . . This holds true of nil psychic life, from the very lowest 

rC|.injaantative of mutiLbl life to the very highest, such S3 the ^Lf-copacioii -mesa of 
man. „ The subject, ortho unity of the payehc^ phyaioJfisir.nl individuality c.annol 
bo repreaetitod by a series, wheLiier tompijrill or spatial, aa a BfirtiH crnHOi’ to L>e unity 
or it synLiindK. For a aeirLua uf indepontfent events remain* a aurleo, while T.lio synthn- 
ais or unity of the aeries ia u superadded event A aeries of psychic events muat 
exist in an.I fnr .wme psychic unity -ur Individuality which EtEindt for the or^anir- 
unity of cnRHciauanesa. nr for the ayn'llj«riiit o£ con^-jo'^aneas, hu matter whut the 
type or i nn&ciiaiHnesn j- . low or high, miimal or human . . Psychic cnnterita or 
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states of conadcmenese arc always, found in connection n ith eome individuality , , , , 
ITh.' individuality may be trf a or of a very low type, it may be that of a man 
oe Ie may be that of a % p bntit must be some mr cmifluifNJH beinp that ayntbotiZBH 
the psychic at*fce. , . . . Ftn if Betf^conacEnuHneaft be reduced to u gerkid, it may be 
pertinently naked with ■John Stuart Mill 'How can a aarie? be sw»ni]a£ itadf as a 
series? ' ,f 

Thua, perception may bo said! to represent the element of mental 
reaction on the receipt of the afferent stimulus, which but for the 
reaction, would only exhaust itself in the shape of movement. It 
might Impart motion to the brain eella, but can never give rise to a 
knowledge of the object, that is, to a sense of awareness of its pre¬ 
sence, Suppress mental reaction, and you reduce conscioueneaa 
to a photo of the object on the retina and the movements in the 
brstin and nervous centres, with no one to perceive or to cognize ] 

Further, the act of perception takes place only In the mind, not 
by the mind going over 'bodily 1 ' to the spot where the particular 
object seen 3a actually lying i for no one haa yet aeen the mind moving 
out of the body on such & cognitive quest. Besides, if this were the 
case, we should never see the whole of a big object at a time, 
as. attention could then be directed only to a email portion of its 
surface, since it is- distance alone which widens the field of vision* 
Moreover, distant objects would appear very different from what 
they do* if Lhe faculty of perceiving actually went over to them, 
illusion would also be impossible then ; for it arises in consequence of 
a misapprehension of the nature of the stimulus. Furthermore, 
things would not appear large or small, as the distance varied. 

When we look at the elides of the realistiscope, through that 
ingenious little instrument, we feel convinced that perception cannot 
take place on the object; for if it did so take place, there ought to 
be no difference between the double picture In the instrument and 
the object cognised by the rnind, Not only Is this not the case, but, 
on the contrary, there is hardly any resemblance between them. 
There is a double picture in the instrument, but the mind sees only 
one object, and, in place of the small plane surface which the picture 
presents to the naked eye„ a life-sized, lifedike object is seen by the 
mind, If perception took place on the object, it is difficult to conceive 
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how this deception could be caused. Illusion be due to a hasty 
glance at an object; but here the more imLently one looks at the picture, 
the clearer becomes the deceptive iraas* in the mind Neither the 
ziaaaes of the realtetieoope, nor its pictures, are, at all. like the fused 
*nd magnified image which the mind actually precedes. Clearly, 
then, the act of perception does nut take place on the pictures. 
Neither can it take .place on the glasses, because there is no image 
■on them. Besides, if visual perception were to take place on them, 

they, at least, ought to be visible, 

The effect of the ingenious device employed in the realistiscope 

is to modify the light rays transmitted by the pictures, no as to 
make them rflaembl* those which emanate from the original object. 
Bonce when the image from such modified rays is formed on the 
retina, the mind, guided by the semblance between the rcalutr 
scopk excitation and that from the normal object, operates upon it 
in its u^a! wav. thus calling up the mental imago of a hfe-sizcd 
object capable of being Hie original cause of the sensation actually 

felt, , , ... 

The fact that the illusion of the realiati*oope continues, m spite 

of the awareness of its nature, proves that reason has nothing to do 
with the perceptive work of the mind, for otherwise Live mentally 
' projected • image ought to resemble the Hides on dMtaomnent. 
U is thus dear that nothing but the quality of the external vibra. 

lions determines the nature of the mental image. 

When the sensory excitation reaches the percipient consciousness 

it. encounters and challenges the will in the centres of perception 
The shock, i r e. r the sensation, caused by the disturbance, then luuaes 
attention, which, summoning to its aid the ideas and concepts residing 
in the auVcoaedoiia region of the will, proceeds to investigate the 
situation Of the ideas whirh appear on the threshold of conscious 
ness those that have the same rhythm with those in the arrested 
sensation vibrate in sympathy with the external stfrudiu, tt if 
welcoming their brethren from the outside, and thus give rise to 

perception. „ , . . , 

These ideas and concepts exist in the mind nol separately. 

like photos in an album, but an a heterogeneous mass of seething 
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active potentialities, i.e., knowledge unman ifest, They are not 
separable from one another like things juxtaposed in space,, hut 
interpenetrating. Hence, when sjneot them la thrown into vibrafcioh, 
the rest become, as it were, suppressed. The result is that the 
vibrating idea stands out in the field of consciousness naan illuminated 
■object in an unilluminated field. Thus is formed the Image which ia'per- 
■ceived. Hence, the atatemenL that the mind itself assumes the form 
of the object which it cognises. 

It will be seen that general, or det&iH&as, perception precedes 
the knowledge of particulars, for detailed cognition 3s an intellectual 
proceed and begins with the isolation of parts from the undivided 
unity of perception. With the aid of the innate forms of understand¬ 
ing. attention ‘ cuts up ' the perceived masa into 'individuals,' and 
these into organs and parts. It then resolves them, in a similar 
manner, into the different elements of which they are composed, and 
thus learns their composition. 

When the rays from a section of the external world impinge on 
the eye, they originate certain movements in the ntsrvoa of the brain. 
These movements, or vibrations, together with the then prevailing 
feeling of the organism, constitute the sensation which the ego feels 
and becomes aware of. If thin sensation is a commonpisee one, and 
does not interest the ego sufficiently to engage its attention, the 
movements are allowed to discharge themselves into motor react bus 
with which they are associated, through habit; otherwise Lhe ego 
arrests them in the course of their progress and invites the intellect 
to determine their cause or causes. Attention* then comes into play, 

'Sonic p(fycholo(ri- i ita ueu in Attention the ffooMiousnoafl of an.attitude, rather 
than an attitude of cocmcicaaEivia, bu L they eecm to low eight of Uic Important fact 
that both the body and tho mind fiij* and mnet on am urmther, bo that it \a ptmaihis 
to tBMirc the aLteni.HJCL uf ilieflgo, by throwing tiu body into uQNlt) particular aLtiluijf., 
jiiEt an lL id poaaible ta maktf LliO body assume that very altitude! by jui act of volition. 
In tbe latter cane, l-hft viable uttiL i jdti of the body is all that thartd is to indicate the 
utotoEot 1 the mind, and may ffive rioe to'tho Inference that atientkm in atwayu preceded 
by the bodily attitude. In reality, Imwever, will itself in rapahiinjirf throwing the body 
into the attitude of attention. With Hfirpfunn, wo may my that tbe elttnentiiTy work of 
attention rmiy 1)0 ernn parwl to that of a fcfilejjmph eJerti * ho, (in receipt of An important 
dispatch, sends it back word for word, in under to check its accuracy, The analytical 
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and lays itself bare lg be operated, upon by the object outside in the 
world. This results in the formation, in the already familiar way, of 
the mental image which is pushed into the time-light, so to speak. 

Perceptions, then, are determined by the quality of the excita¬ 
tion, which varies with the circumstances, Consequently, the mind, at 
times, perceives big objects as small, and vise verm. It is, however, 
not that object which becomes big or small, but only its mental coun¬ 
terpart, the nature of which is determined by that of the excitation, 
e,g. t the moon we seals not the real muon at all, but its mental 
Image formed by the mind. Since a small moon at a little distance 
would cause the same sensation as a bigger one at a proportionately 
greater distance, the perceiving faculty is satisfied the moment the 
coincidence between the inner vibrations and the extenial excitation 
igt attuned. Hence, the size and distance of the 1 projected r mental 
image are determined by the nature of the excitation, This explains 
why little children imagine the moon to be near at hand,, and babies in 
anna vainly try to setee it. 

We can perhaps now understand the nature of the unlimited 
perception an Emancipated Soul will enjoy in rnryam. Considering 
that the entire sensible world k presented to tho senses and the mind, 
from moment to moment, in all the richness and brilliancy of colour, 

Tntfk of attention is only an tiriikavonr to attain to a muro-perfect Byntliaais. IL ia lm- 
powiblo to explain the whole rff the phuflomona of attention on the matarlaUBtae 
hypothesis, or the eftectithawy, p-h William Jamas bus tetmed it; we can only imLiafjr 
our understanding by Raying that the Stur® interest, in the movemcntti gdng or around, 
iu capflfie H ; to turn it--; mind and attend attentively to any particular object or detail. 
The pqwer of the »ul to countermand acid uvurrid+j Llk’ indiimtian of attention, v/hHi 
Iihh r.rj■: received dua ,-i-jixb id.0rw.tnnrn at Lbs herds o£ mater! Kittle peycholotriHla, la. In no 
nenJB, uapeUe of OKjlI&niii tiffin tm their hypathssaii.. If Jitdentioil ia the offer* of, and 
called op, bi the afferent stimulation, or of ideas connected tlairewlth, howls ita inhibi¬ 
tion by Jtn Kt of willing, on the part of the etfu. to he explained 7 Prof. William 
Jamea ik hnnsetf inclined ftgftlrP!t the effect-theory, hS tu? distinctly nays, on p„ n, uf 
Lhc first volume uE hm ' Principles of Psych obey-' In its nature, attention Eigniflc* 
th.j ccutvergeWe of the inner fofcM of life tn a perint, conatantJy mowing iu tbfl 
present and forming the medium of ssnaitfun and cognition between the individual 
aryiPURm mnei thu oiitaid* world, It in tlte point u t. mental conMTttttition, nod implies 
an attitude of will when it may he said to be at letl*icn. 
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only as an affection of the ego, and that this affection is not an 
affection of the entire ego, but of only an infinitesimally small portion 
of its substance, it is easy to realize the infinite nature of the full 
perception that; Will result if the entire mass of the intelligent sub¬ 
stance were set free to vibrate simultaneously and at once* The 
teaching of Religion that, the soul is endowed with infini te percep¬ 
tion by nature is thus perfectly true. We ahull have an opportunity 
of studying the nature of the causes that interfere with the function¬ 
ing of this faculty of infinite perception later on ; it will suffice here 
to point out that the union of spirit and matter is the cause of the 
limLLal ion of perception and knowledge hath, so that the Perfect Ones 
who are free from the crippling companionship of matter enjoy 
infinite perception and knowledge, because in the absence of a limit¬ 
ing cause the natural function of Spirit is indicated in Their ease, in 
the fullest degree. 

Pacing on to a consideration of memory, it will he seen that it 
differ?; from sense-perception only in bo far that the stimulus which 
occasions it does not proceed from an object in the outside world, hut 
nri&es within the mind itself. The selfsame mental ' elements ' that 
vibrate in perception are also thrown into vibration in recollection, 
the imperfections of which are due to the very nature of the will 
iLsell'. For, in the will impressions blend and interpenetrate to such 
an extent Lhat often it is impossible to i sedate and recall any par tic u- 
lur sensation whole and entire. Hence, the images which are con¬ 
structed with the aid of these recalled sensations are generally 
mutilated, wrongly grouped, and full of false detail, This should nut 
happen Ef there were a place where memory-images were stored 
separately, as pictures in a gallery, or photos in an album 

Besides, whenever there is inner excitation of Lhe senses, as in 
intense concentration, mind forms and project a into the limelight of 
conscious thought such distinct and life-like images aa deceive the 
individual These are known as hallucination, although to the indivi¬ 
dual concerned they arc quite real, the most sinking cases being 
those in which the senses of sight and touch nre excited at the 
same time. Whence could those hallucinatory images arise, unless 
they be the offspring of the mind itself? It will be remembered 
£7 
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that they arc not composite, but parties* states, and not separable 
from the mind, imagination or will in any sense. They must, there¬ 
fore, exist in the mind fully dressed, and only stand in need cf 
the invocatory message to which they seem to be ever super to 
respond. 

What, then, is memory 1 le it a storehouse of /acts and fibres, 
as such, ur a register or record of past. experiences and event* ? That 
the past is preserved in the jirind, in some form, is beyond dispute, 
since glimpses of it aft Oaupht now and then even after a supposed 
obliteration. The wonderful memory of hypnotic subjects and men 
who have undergone the experience of drowning, suffice* to prove 
the preservation of every event in the past. Now, memory means 
nothing if not the recollection ef ll past event, i.e. t the recurrence, 
in consciousness, of an experience already undergone, or of a sensation 
already, felt Hence, the difference between perception and recollec¬ 
tion lies only in this that while the excitation which occasions the 
former cornea from without, that which brings the latter originates 
within the mind itself. The sense of familiarity, which is associated 
with recognition and wanting in cognition, would appear to be the 
psychological effect of the fact that matters of detail furnished by 
the mind are verified by observation in the object, whence the feel¬ 
ing ' I knew St ! f 

[Jut this is observed at its beta only in the presence of the 
object itself. Far recognition proper takes place only in the pro- 
L-ience of the object, when mental images hasten to overlie the sensa¬ 
tion thaL is actual. Hence when the object is only mentally recalled, 
the effort of recollection gives rise to images that, finding no sub- 
xumtiai sensation to slip into, remain evanescent and fleeting- -the 
shadowy ghosts of events, rather than actualities of perception. 

Observation will show that memory consists in {a) u set or ay stem 
of mechanisms or devices that are helpful in recalling mental states, 
that is to say, ideas, images, sensations rind the like, which are Loo shy 
to show themselves unless called, and (6) in the subjective states them- 
aclvds. In addition to these the effect, hence the memory, of our 
experiences is preserved also in the shape of the modifications of 
character or disposition, as already noticed. 
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The system of mechanical devices, it will be seen, fs necessary, 
because ideas do net put in an appearance without being called out,, in 
the first instance, though they exist ready to rush out into the 
limelight at all times- As for the system of mnemnnical mechanisms, 
two kinds of devices are comprised in it. namely, firstly, those that 
reproduce movement;;, bodily and vocal, and, secondly, those that call 
up images and other forma of subjective states 

We shall first of all turn to the motor mechanism a that are 1 set 
In motion us a whole by an initial impulse, in a close system of 
automatic movements which succeed each other in the same order, 
and, together, take the same length of time ' \ Matter and Memory by 
Ji Bergson h The learning of a lesson by heart is an instance of this; 
kind. As Bergson observes, this memory is nothing but a set of 
intelligently constructed mechanisms which enable a living being 
to adapt, itself or himself to a given situation in the present- It is 
very common among those lower forms of life which are solely guided 
by their instincts. Habit rather Chan memory, it acts our past, hut 
doos not call up its image. 

As for the preservation of the effect of experience, it is obvious 
that will is. principally concerned where the pasL is preserved in the 
form of modification of disposition or character, for it is directly affect¬ 
ed by experience. And this will be found to hold good with respect 
to all kinds of mental impressions, in en far as such impressions 
imply experience and are n source of education to the will. For no 
mental impression is altogether devoid of effect, so that it is Impos¬ 
sible foj it not. to effect or influence one's instincts or character in 
some way, This is sufficient to show that memory is intimately 
associated with the will. 

In the will also lies the initial, difficulty which is experienced 
when we try to learn anything new; for it is not easy to make it 

rest.. to particular ideas or to force if. into particular attitudes 

agamaLits inclinations and temperament. Hence, so long as atten- 
■ ion i^ fixed elsewhere, no amount of repetition will make any lasting 
impression on the mind. 

The process of learning also throws considerable light on the 
nature of memory. When one hears a complex phrase in an. unknown 
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foreign tongue one is not able to repeat it there rmd then; but its 
repetition becomes easy if it be broken up ;:ito the simpler blinds 
com posing it, The reason why we can repeat a word or- phrase when 
its composition is known and not otherwise, lies in the fact that the 
will lb notable to set up similar vibraLiuns in the glottis and ether 
organs of speech, that are concerned jn the reproduction of sounds. 
It is quite true that mental impressions corresponding to sounds and 
sense of words are present in the soul, like all other impressions, 
and cannot be conceived as coining into being by or through a process 
of evolution, or manufacturing in some other way; but expressed 
sound a have iu be reproduced; by the organ! of speech which need 
special nervous mechanisms to be set in motion in corresponding 
appropriate ways. In other words, the articulation of words is really 
the articulation of specific simple sounds in quick sucreBMOii. Hence 
Lhe moment the practical knowledge of the coinposition of words id 
acquired, pronunciation of Lhem becomes easy The difference be^ 
tween a new-born hahe and an adult in regard to phonetic reproduc¬ 
tion then,, lies nut in respect of the capacities of the soul, but solely 
and simply in respect of education, that is to say. in respect, of 
the knowledge of the analytical and synthetical processes which 
govern sound-production. In Lhis sense, memory in the capacity 
of combining the simpler elements of sounds into complex forms, the 
frequency af repetition enabling the will la perform the operation 
with astonishing ease, almost without, effort* 

When the sequence of the newly acquired process becomes 
firmly fixed in the mind it becomes automatic, and it is this automa¬ 
tism of habit which offers opposition to the admission of anything 
new. The c*$e-hwing nature of the will makes it averse to leave the 
beaten track and strike out into new paths. It loathes trouble of 
every kind, but delights in roaming ovet familiar ground. Hence, 
things with which it has not become sufficiently familiarized are 
liable to be forgotten. Knowledge acquired by pure tramming, 
therefore, is as good aa the waste of valuable time, lienee, ideas- 
which are associated with familiar ideas are more lasting than bits 
nnd fragments, or odds and ende, of knowledge forced on the 
will. 
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So far a? the effect of education is concerned, its preservation 
being associated with the wi]] itself that is a phase or aspect of the 
immortal aouI, ft is obvious that it will survive death, and accom¬ 
pany the soul into its new surroundings, in the shape of a nuchas 
or secfl of habits, tendencies. Feelings, emotions and inclinations in 
a word. character These inclinations, emotions, tendencies, habits 
of thought and other subjective aspects of the will also constitute 
the motives of individual activity, and control one's movements. As 
IJk-’rgKon has so well shown! the human body ia a sensory-rnotqr orga¬ 
nism ; by its activity it keeps the attention confined to the present, 
and thus inhibits reflection. But whenever action ia undetermined, 
opportunity is afforded to the facuity of reflection of going over 
past experience in search of the principle of guidance in the present 
emergency. We then reflect, ire, back, and ftexio, to bend, or turn), 
that ia, we turn uur will back on its own past experience, thus making 
it reveal its contents, till the required memory is secured. 

The past,' then, is preserved* in the mind as tendencies and 
character. All knowledge ia stored up that way. Bergson is right 

* CL Memory, no we have triad to prove. Ia not a family Pf putting away re- 
CHJltectiorta in £ drawer, or of inacribiiig them in a reghfcW. Thera is no register, no 
drawer; there is nui even, pi operiy .speak rag, a faculty, for a faculty works inter¬ 
mittently, when it will or when, it ean, whfijrt ttso piling up of the past upon the past, 
Reii on without relumtion. In m%, the put in preserved by itself, automatically, 
In its entirety, probably, it fellows un at every mutant i till dial, we have fell, thnught 
or willed from our tjarli&el infancy L» there, leaning over the u mount which ia about 
to join it, pressing against the partita of oonaciougneai that would fain leave it oufcsde. 
The cutebrui tnaSllutllHrn la nminiged just, em un to drive back into the unconscious almost 
tint whole 0 / thlK [mat, tod to admit beyvnd the threshold only tfciet which can ciial 
light on tine present situitien or further the Jictiiei now being prepared ^ln abort. only 
that which can give m* vful iverk. At tha iMDJt, -t few super flu chib ^collections may 
aueeeed In sjnu.gg-l.Itig themselves LhrmJgh l.lm hulf-Open door. These tDHDutras, 
inph^enffers fmm Che unaonauiaus, remind uh uf whaL We lire dragging behind ua 
uniwfl.re'i. Bui, even tl tough we may nave no JiiiLlricl idea dt it. we feel vaguely 
that our [fflflt romairts presonL to U9. Whut are we, in fact, whit ia our ekar&ittwr, 
if fjr.it the condensation of the history tlmt we have lived from our birth — 
nay, uvun Iwlon* uur birth since wi? bring with up prottafaS dlspoaltiQruHi' Ifciubi- 
less,, we think with only a bm*|) pan of cur past, bui it ig with our entire past, 
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in holding that we act with our entire past, for knowledge implies 
the training of the will by altering' and modifying its impulses*, which 
determine the automatic activity of the kmL 

To torn now to the formation of memory mechanisms, the first 
thing to note sa that they muat be material in nature; for otherwise- 
they too will enjoy consciousness, which cannot be allowed, without 
introducing a great deal of confusion in the mind. The fact that in 
certain diseases and also in old age memory is impaired, goe^ to show 
its dependence on the physical organism, though it does not necessarily 
lead us to the conclusion which materialistic writeis. generally like to 
draw from it, namely, that there is no possibility of the survival of 
memory after injury to the brain or the occurrence of death, For the 
brain is not the organ of preservation, but only of manifestation, for 
which rmaon its injury or destruction can affect manifestation, but 
not preservation, the final form of preservation being in the shape of 
tendencies, inclinations, passions, emotions, likes, dislikes and feelings. 
The bundle of these mental tendencies and the like iw not wiped out 
with death, but constitutes the p-rtcfeuH which passes from life to life, 
sis will bo shown more fully later on. 

To understand the nature of memory mechanisms we must turn 
to perception once more. Wo have said that perception is the 
remetion of the mind on the incoming stimulus, and but fur it it will bo 
reduced to pure mechanical movements set up m the matter of the 
brain or the nervous centres or system- The gtitniift that impinge on 
the eye, to confine ourselves to visual perception fur the present, 
consist of a myriad currents of vibrations that pass through the retina- 
and are taken up by the sensory nerves which are attuned to specific 
sensory stimulation- These are set vibrating probably in the same 
way aa a violin string ia set in sympathetic resonance when its note 
is struck in its vicinity. The movement then travels towards the 

jrwliidirijj tlhs urigLnal benL of out bohI r that desire, will and act. Our pmst, 
then, ftu a whuJe, jh mutte manifest tr* ub Jn its* ij !1 p-UI hi- ; it b fait lti the form (jf ten¬ 
dency, atEhougl] a h’ihiJI part of if only is known itt tiro form of idea - . , We could not 
Jive war Utfain A eJjfigle moment, tor wu should Ilovo tM httgiti tiy elTarinff rj ■« mr-rtlorj 
or qJJ mat tvail followed- Even could we oraae this memory from our jnteUwL, we 
coal'd not from our will, "—t C-rMitivo UlimIttiian, pp. 5 end 6.1 
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central place, or the headquarters of the ngo, where all kinds of 
stimuli are received and synthetised, and where, therefore, the greatest 
sensitivity must prevail. Mow comes the mental reaction, without 
which then? can be no perception of anything!, as we have already 
seen. But the perceptions being simple, that is to say, |>artle3s anil 
non-composite in their constitution, are not composed by the stimulus, 
in the. sense in which clay things are said to be composed of clay, or 
in any other sense, except that they correspond tg the incoming 
stimuli. On the mass of the slimtti that come from the 'without the 
ego reacts with its own innate impressions or farms, to ascertain 
their quality and nature. What interests the c-go moat is naturally 
the subject of experiment in the finsL instance; hence objects are 
isolated and singled out from the mass of sensory excitation with the 
aid of the innate menial Forms of the understand Eng, though the 
whole of the externa] picture is 'reflected* in. a general way in Its 
warp and woof, so to speak This accounts For the perception of indivi¬ 
duals, as distinguished from the general sense of awareness of things 
era m<mc. Mow memory mechanisms are formed by the combination, 
at the inner terminals, of the nervous * threads ’ which correspond to 
and lit into the mental form that is brought out in the limelight from 
the depths of the mind. These seem to adhere together to constitute 
contrivances which have the power to invite again, that is Lu say, to 
reinvoke, the original idea which is responsible for their existence as 
mechanisms, 

The sensory system iu the organism is not like a single chord, 
but a board, in which the external ends are well designed to catch 
HP the vibrations of different qualities, intensities and pitch, that 
come Lrum the objects ouLside. At the other end are formed groups 
or clusters of nerve-terminals, as stated. Perception la accomplished 
because the mind produces from iu own depths ideas and impressions 
that are pre-existing and that resemble the external excitation in 
every way, and fit it Completely, 

Observation shows that the sensory .system is attuned to respond 
to a limited range of excitations from the without, those of a 
higher or lower intensity remaking unperceived. Thus, only a 
limited range of ideas can be evoked in the mind through sense- 
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perception, though we know that treasures of knowledge reside in the 
regions of the subconscious, glimpses of which are to be caught through 
clairvoyance and other higher forms of mental functionings 

To come now to the procoas of recollection : the sensory system 
is fivefold in nature, and consists in the sensitivities of the five 
senses. Bat the senses, though different and diverse outwardly, are 
in reality rooted in the individual will, which responds to them all 
Hence, we have diversity outside the diversity of objects and things 
jn the world, and of nerve currents in the sensory system—but unity 
within—the urjiLy of the perceiving consciousness or will- The sen- 
sory system is Lo be divided, for the foregoing reason, into live 
sections, corresponding to the specific* sensations of the five senses. 
Their functioning is performed much in the same way as of the aen bo 
of vision, and similar clusters of nerve terminals are set up in conse¬ 
quence of the reaction of the perceiving mind On the incoming stimulus. 

Each of these five sensory sections consists in, and is therefore to 
be subdivided into a number of chords which can reproduce the exact, 
quality of vibrations as come from without, Mow, suppose the eye 
falls on a group of men. The currents passing through the retina 
would set a certain number of mental chords which are attuned to 
their pitch, m vibration. Suppose these chords happen tube A,. A*, 
A., A,, a, . . . to A* of the visual section A. Obviously, the next 
time that the eye falls on any of the members of the group, it will 
set gome f lhese very chords in vibration, and these, in their turn, 
will tend to evoke resonance frotn thereat which had vibrated wilh 
them, as a whole, at the time of the perception of the group of which 
the man subsequently seen was a member Hence we may lay down 

* Modem p^yetmtegy, tatt, hut demonstrate!I the fact that ti »'bhm rffawfe* 
When -applied to dilterunl *mmmj nerviw produces flpndfc •-•s.-uUjnnR pecuUw to them, 
, iff i when an electric current in fi.pfpl£ed. tho tiulffatty tsarve. h«ti4 k heard, when 
applied to the gustatory nerve, a sensation (sf Hitatp h felt, and so ufi- tt biia wluo I 1 " 1 "' 1 
djcmonutralfid Uhit the application of different to the turtle rtorve, invokes 

normally only sensatione peculiar to that nerve, aa tw LHSt*n<*. the uyo will only 
^rceive light and o&hflC, whatever be tbs nifcltt of the »KmuFmb that iu employed, 
It la, Pierofom, safe to asy that tJift aefuory ijfrteni naprewnta a ftetof rarvea that 
mo qualiifW to take up and transmit specific movements nr uxdtatwnfl to the tnatkl 
/ * 
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that the memory, hence the association, of similarity arises from the 
sameness or si mil mi ty of the response, while thaL of contiguity 
depends on the connection which springs up from having vibrated 
together. As Bergson Rays, association is not the primary fact ; 
dissociation is what we begin with, and the tendency of every memo¬ 
ry to gather to itself othera muat he explained by the natural return 
of the mind to the undivided unity of perception [Matter and Memory)* 
FJac h ti me t ha t one open s one 1 s ey ee„ they take i n th e w hole a f the v j sibl e 
panorama before them at a giance, rnechiinicaliy ; and it is reserved 
for attention to carve uut individuals from this heterogen eons mass, 
simultaneously perceived as a whole, that ia to say, from the unity oi 
perception. Hence, contiguity is given already at the very outset ; 
it is obscured by the attentive dissociation of an ' individual' iron 3 
other contiguous LndivEduatfS T that one has only to relax the tension 
of attention to develop the entire pieture. 

The following diagram, taken from Bergson's Matter and Memo¬ 
ry modified to suit our requirements, may he studied with advant¬ 
age to understand the mechanism of association by contiguity. 



S is the point of sensory-motor activity, which travels unceas¬ 
ingly from Ftq F, i*„ from the past to the futw* in the uni verse, 
represented by the plane U in the diagram. The cone A SB rep re- 
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^ents the entire capacity of memory which fills up its ‘ records' at 
s f the point of sensory-motor activity, hence, of attention. Between 
the summit S and the base Ali of the cone, then, there is r^m for 
all the modifications which the faculty of recollection receives un¬ 
ceasingly /mm the outer world. In this space may be ranged, layer 
upon layer, ali the impressions which the soul has brought over with 
kseif from the past, each layer or record consisting i>f all whoie 
impressions formed at one time. >A H and A" B are two such 
recurtte Now, suppose that the activity at X is inhibited on the 
piaeje U, and attention, withdrawing itself from t.ho field of action, 
travels inward, in the region of memory, in search of a past expe- 
fiance. It will then have to travel backwards and for wards among 
these Jay era, of past impressions., till it recover the memory it is 
searching for. If, however, there were nothing to guide it in its pursuit 
oi (.he phantoms of the past, ita labour would be enormous, andofteuer 
than otherwise in vain ; but. fortunately, the principle of similarity at 
once comes to its rescue, and. in the manner already pointed out, en- 
■flibEes iL speedily to get hold of a similar impression iri une of the in¬ 
numerable records. In the region of memory. Similarity having fixed 
the layer, attention no longer tmvda up and down between the summit 
arid the base of the* ■ conical tower 1 of memory, but busies itself in 
exploring the storey which has been reached through similarity. 
Now. because all the impressions which hfid presented them selves 
together, in a single act of perception, are stored up in this particular 
storey, on account of contiguity in space, they all pass under the 
search-light of attention, yielding the required 4 image/ In this man¬ 
ner is file iiroceea o( recollection carried on, consciously,, or uncon- 
sciouflly, in the mind. The recovered impression is an affection of the 
'VO, like perception, and is termed a recollect ion for that reason So 
far a? the functioning of the faculty of recollection \a concerned, 
theiulejd that it ia obstructed by action, inasmuch as activity is 
only memory lived out, and you can either five out your memory 
or have it before you In the furm of images, not Imth, Hut 
whenever the mind vacillates between two or more alterna¬ 
tives, the knowledge which would have been acted out, be- 
tome.-i solidified into representations, there and then, by the mere 
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circumstance of reflection, Memory thus is set free to display Its 
richness by the relaxation of the tension of activity, and arises by the 
turning of the current on itself, whereby the reflected part becomes 
illuminated, and stands out, as it were, again st a background of the 
on illuminated portion of the current of life, that is to say, individual 
consciousness.. Thus the more the attention is disengaged from action, 
Lhe greater will be the reduction, and richer the memory Hence 
thinking and acting He in opposite d i reel ions, tmd inhibit each other 
,n other words, relaxation of tension spreads out the contents of the 
currant of activity into memories, and the performance of action, 
liquet!eg recollections into actuating tendencies. The exigencies of 
the physical life, however, seldom allow man to disengage his atten¬ 
tion so completely from the present as to enable him to spread out 
his whole past before him ; hnnco it ia almost impossible for him who 
ia deeply engrossed in the world, to attain to 1 hat degree of relaxa¬ 
tion which will bring him perfect knowledge. But, whenever and 
wherever a Master has turned hia back completely on the world and 
become merged in the contemplation of the self, memory has never 
been known to withhold any secrets from him. The statement in the 
Scriptures that the knowledge of the past lives is stored up in the 
soul is thus literally true. Ordinary nmn is ignorant of the vast store 
of knowledge entombed in hia memory, because of the sensual tenden¬ 
cies of liissoutp summed up in the lower mind, which, thinned and 
sharpened like the point of a pencil, leads him by the nose in the 
pursuit of worldly lusts. Out the mis turned their backs resolutely 
on the world, and acquired the memory of their past incarnations 

The difference between rhe capacious memory of an illumined 
saint and our faulty faculty of that name lies in the fact that in us 
ft. remains in a a Lib- conscious state, owing to our inability to set the 
attention free from slavery to the sensas. Experimental hypnotism 
has. however, revealed the fact that oven our stumbling memory is 
capable of performing wonderful feats, whenever attention is disen¬ 
gaged from one s worldly concerns end made to dive into the depths 
of the sub-conscious, 

Even knowledge of the future is possible to the being who with¬ 
draws hia attention from the body. Il is known that advanced 
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saints not only perceived the past lives of men, but their future in- 
carnations m well. The knowledge may even be acquired by a house- 
holder under exceptional circumstances. 

The difficulties which seem to surround this kind of knowledge 
vanish the moment we recognize the fact that all changes of dispo¬ 
sition or character, which is the sole cause of future births, are 
stored up in the form of modHlcfitkma of the will* so that if one’s 
vision were keen enough to penetrate through the veils of matter 
and perceive these changes, one could without difficulty discover 
the nature of the seeds of rebirth. Further, since Nirvana is only 
the establishing of the soul in its awn nature, that is* in the purity of 
t.he Essence of Life, and since every action which modifies character, 
the x^eed of rebirth, leaven its characteristic mark behind, the whole 
range of future rebirths must be readable in the karmic ledger of the 
soul. Hence, he who is able to reach and to set into motion the 
currents of forces which connect him with his past atid fuLure can 
easily point out Lhe previous and the future incarnations of his soul. 

We have said that the current of the tendencies of life ia, owing 
to the necessities of the physical environment, and the ego’s action there* 
in, thinned and sharpened to a point which is constantly pressing against 
the future, and from which radiate inotoT impulaaa in all direct tons 
in the body, enabling it to act on the surrounding bodies in the world. 
Eut suppose Lhis radiation is inhibited, The result of the inhibition 
will be the stoppage of the outgoing energy and the consequent 
expansion of the point, if the process were to stop short here, only 
a feeling of fulness and expansion would be experienced by the soul : 
neither action nor reflection would ensue. Cut if the pent-up force 
is allowed to escape outwards, bodily action will inevitably follow its 
discharge"; and if reflected back on itself, attention will travel away 
further Inwards and will be scattered over the triangle formed by 
the very act of reflection. This triangle whose apex is the aeneory- 
motor point and whose base an imaginary line drawn across the cur¬ 
rent to mark the extent of reflection, is the form of thought, 
Through it is precipitated, in the form of memory and recollection, 
the experience of the past which was gathered up in the liquid 
dynamic stream. The process is like that of the breaking up of a ray 
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of light into the colours of the spectrum, but it is not automatic. It 
depends on the will, for when two or more directions are open to the 
activity of the ego, and it selects one of them, the element of choice 
is there to contradict the hypothesis of automatism and chance. In¬ 
tellect, the faculty of reflection and analysis, thus arise? simultaneous¬ 
ly with the creation of 1 differences* 1 But it is a genesis, or creation, 
only if we start from the point of view of action. The triangle* the 
differences, and also the perceiver thereof were all there already in 
the current, only in a latent, that is, unmaniTested state ; they only 
needed the turning away of attention from Immediate action to come 
into the field of consciousness: 

We must dwell a bit longeron the nature of the current of life'a 
tendencies to be able to understand the psychology of what is called 
Che lower mind Obviously., these tendencies, being different in 
different individuals, cannot all be regarded as natural to the soul 
This means that they are modifications of the natural impetus, lm 
pulse or feeling of pure spirit. But, since impulses cannot be modi¬ 
fied by aught except force, and since force is inconceivable apart from 
some kind of matter, the tendencies of life must be the effect of the 
fusion of Spirit and matter, for there is no other substance to com¬ 
bine with souls. This amounts to saying that desire, memory and 
reflection, the three most ImEJortant characteristics of the finite mind, 
are the product of the union of spirit and matter. 

So far an the faculty of reflection Ea concerned, it is only 
possible where the outgoing current is susceptible of being thrown 
back on itself , hence, where uncontrolled passions or sensualism are 
the dominating trait of existence, reason, the faculty of reflection, 
must be conspicuous by ita absence, Accordingly, all lower forma of 
life, which are constantly engrossed in action and sensation in their 
wakeful moments, are unreasoning beings, though their aoula are in no 
way inferior to the most perfect form of pure Spirit in respect of its 
natural qualities. The current of tendencies in their case is so much 
loaded with material impurities that it cannot be reflected back on 
itself. As we rjse higher alt Lhe scale of being some sort of crude and 
imperfect power of reflection becomes apparent in some of the five- 
sensedfanimals - monkeys, horses, elephants, and the like—indicating 
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that the load of impurities carried by their souls is considerably 
lessened, though not sufficiently so to enable reason to have foil [day* 
These are the twq main types of life in Lhe animat kingdom. Apart 
from them, there is a third type, the lowest— metals, plants, and the 
like, which are characterised by the purely vegetative function of 
life. They have only the sense of touch, aud spend their whole life 
in a mechanical way, as if heavily drugged They have neither 
memory nor reflection, nor much of instinctive consciousness. 

According to Jainism, living beings are either sangi (having a 
mind, i.c , the organ of reflection or L bought) or aBanyi (a — 
not-l-s.impi, hence the mindless!. The sangi enjoy the FHiwer of 
deliberation, and are able to learn if taught: they respond when they 
are called, and can also be trained. 

The organ of the mind [dravya matta) is a body of fine matter 
which is the instrument of reflection or Lbought. As already slated, 
every living organism is not endowed with it, the a$qngi having 
neither true volition nor judgment, but only the power of sensation 
and of responding to the external stimulus in an instinctive 
mechanical way. 

All living matter, it will be seen, is irritable and contractile, and 
capable of responding to the external excitation cn a mechanical, 
instinctive way. The uimplost organisms are of this description; as 
we rise higher in organic life, a division of labour is found to exist: 
nerve cells appear diversified and grouped together in a systematic 
way. Bergson observes 

41 WhflB a foreign body. touches one of l.hn prolon^ationM uE the JlTnuibn, that pro- 
1 1 impiT.i'>n Sis rctTMtcd ; fivery pmt <]f I he prntopluamic. miiRs Li equally able to FoL^ivti 
a stimulatiaii and tw react against it; percBptinn hihJ movement being hero blended 
in u single property. ctaiLrtUilliitjy. • Put, as the organism growa mare complex, Lhere 
ia a div im inn of Labour ; funeciour. beqome dift'erentiated, and ft& an&tnro,mal alentiinll 
thus [Jetetminod forego thflir independence, lu ouch un crganEsm as nyr qw’JI, tfsi 
nerve i'lbruH, termed sensory. are exclusively empowered bo transmit, stimulation to 
a Li CLtnd region whence the vibraLiun will fie passed on to motor elements, lb would 
Reem than that they have abandoned Individual action Or fake their aliare, ah outposts, 
in the mamiJuvrea of the whole body. Put none lhe loan they remain expo&td, aingly, 
tn the gntne causes of dtabrUcLiUn which threaten the OTgfiJlifeffl. au a whole : arid while 
]±iia urganiani ia able Lo move, and Lficroby to esrUjpV a ilunger nr to repair a lofia, the 
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KnHitive dement ret-iiine the relate immobility to which Lite cliyiukin uf labour 
condemmt j(, rr — {Mailer a»d Memory.) 

The dravya noa.ua is compos'd of very fine material, and marks 
the limit, of the specialization of the function of nervous matter and 
nerve cells. It is not conscious in its own right, since consciousness 
belongs not to matter of which it is cam posed, As u matter of fact, 
thia mind is, in a way T the instrument of limitation of knowledge, 
because it. narrows down the field of consciousness to what is actually 
the subject of at ten Lion at any particular moment of time. 

To elucidate Lhe point, full and unqualified omniscience is the 
nature of each and every soul : but this is so only potentially in the 
case of those that, are still involved in transmigration; fur in their 
case the purity of Spirit is vitiated, more or leas, by the contact of 
matter, there being no transmigrating soul which may be said to be 
altofrethcr free from the pollution, . Juet as the Intimate union of 
hydrogen and oxygen deprives those gases of their aerial freedom, 
so to apeak, reducing 1 l to bare fluidity of liquids, in the uarnc way 
is the fusion of spirit and matter responsible for the loss and limita¬ 
tion of the ail knowing faculty of the aoul Where the association 
with matter ia of the woret typo, aa in the case of the lowest forms 
of life metals and piiuitn—knowledge is reduced to bare sensations of 
touch and a mechanical response to the external stimulus In less 
unfortunate cases other sense organa also appear, but deliberation, 
t.e.i reflection and memory {except what is known as habit memory), 
do not appear, unless t he soul acquires the central organ of reflection 
and the power to check the headlong rush of the torrential current 
of animal passions and desires. The organ of reflection is the central 
telephone exchange of the nervous, system where ail the nerves—sen¬ 
sory and motor—have their terminal endings, The clerk in charge <sf 
the office is the soul, the self-consctous force, whose su]f-consriouanesa 
directly depends on and h affected by the- narure of hia tendencies, 
desires and passions. These desires and tendencies are all of them 
powerful forces originating in the constitution of the soul by virtue 
of its union with matter. They dog the mental at roam with rubbiah, 
and prevent reflection. The point of this current of tendencies, the 
head of t ha serpent mm as, is attention, which testa the quality of 
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the incoming gentry atimulm by laying itself open to its vibratory 
impulse and which may set u motor nerve in motion by the augmen¬ 
tation of energy at its inner terminal It is the application of atten¬ 
tion, the connecting of the object without with the point of the mental 
Stream, which is the twofold cause of the detailed knowledge of a 
thing as well aaof the closing of the door Again at all other senses than 
the one which may be actually functioning 

The amount of consciousness which watches over the actions of 
life where the intellect ie not shedding its illuminative lustre, consists 
in the sparks given out, from time to time, at the senHory’motor 
point, in consequence of friction with the incoming stimulus, or of 
resistance to action. But the glow produced by reflection is the 
intellectual gleam with which reason carries on the adjustment oi 

the soul's inner relations with the outer. 

The control of the mind-is exercised through the brum and the 
nervous system which are interposed between it and the body. The 
centripetal impulses coming from the periphery pads through the 
brain, just as the motor impulses originating with the will find their 
way to the desired channel of activity through it Tins is because 
the brain is auperim posed, a a a loop, over both the sensory and 
motor ay stems, through winch the ego conies into touch with the 
physical world, Bergson thus describes the function of the brain : 

*' In uiir opinion the 1'iraJn ife n&nujra thill 3. kind of i^ntraJ tfchtiphxjric exchange . 
rti offica Lb. Uj sltflm cumnuinice.tiQ.n, or to delay it, It &dds nothing to whit it rta- 
ugiyeai hut. RH aft Lbe urgsnp of firwMJiJtitin send to it their ultimata prokm^iitlDlWj ^ j 
as al] tbo nsotor mecliunt-Sin-! of the HjjSnaJ oord and iiftlie medulla ohioiiKHta, Jjuvu in 
Et thafr aoemdited rsprsaantaiave-i, it really rflBittatfiw a centre, wten? ttu: panpteral 
cxcitaLiotJ get* into relation witlj thb or that motor mechanism, chosen and nw longer 
prescribed."— (Matter &fi4 SUmprw. PP- 

Nevertheless the brain is not the chooser, since choice belongs 
to the ego, and also since the brain is composed of matter which m 
unconscious by nature What connects the ego with the brain is the 
central organ of mind, w hich is composed of too fine a material to be 
visible except to clairvoyant vision. The nature -of the matter 
of which this central organ ithe dravya mana J is composed, is evident 
from the fact that it is in touch at one end with the finest nervous 
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fil»™ of the brain, and, »t the other, with the subtile and superfine 
Substance pf the bOuJ which fa absolutely beyond the ranch of &ense- 
pereeption. The drat^a mamt is distinguishable from the mafias of 
the aoq-.Mna systems, which is but another natno for the individual 
will a* appearing in the form of desire, As Already stated, the 
material am nil is only an metmmenL in the hands of the ego for 
deliberation, training, voluntary motion and intelligent speech, but 
the desiring manat represents the dynamic Energy of the ego itself 
inclined in a particular way or ways. In different language, the maw 
consists in the energy of life bent on seeking gratification in respect 
of the four principal instincts, or generic forms of desire, namely 
atom (food). Move (fear), nwithuna (gexu&J indulgence) and pan' 
urnha (attachment to worldly goods}, and is laden with the impurities 
deposited by the laur kinda of passions -anger, pride, deceit and 
(freed—which arise from and are rooted in desire The dtavya mana 
on the other hand. Is intended, like a system of switches, to regulate 
the traffic between the ego and the outside world, and discharges its 
function by offering a choice of paths for the different kinds of move¬ 
ments, Rut it does not originate motion, for that is the function of 
the will. And the work of the wiU In producing motion is of the simplest 
description : it has merely to dwell upon an idea to produce motion 
in any desired manner. As William James* points out, every idea 
tends ultimately either to produce a movement or to cheek one which 
otherwise would be produced. Hat tells us ;— 

,L Thii k" et centres art tom present BP.mn.thna uJone ; the faeialapihenti act fMm 
pen.-^t»tl(ito and dormiderations, th* asnaatfcirw which they Kitty receive earring duly 
as Mlggdatew, at these. Elut what are perceptl-atii: but genuutWia gruyjutf together f 
ttnd What are cenaiiferaWj btit CKpectatLciria, in the fataqy, of Henaattons which wffl 
tw I felt one way OT another ttccurrl liir as action taken thtu oociTBC nr that ? Jf J . :iep 
JUJkk- on leeing a rattle Bmke, from ccnfliderin^ how fiangeroiiH an animal bd La, tho men- 
tul materU» whifh Mtttuhi my prudential rerfwtfcm are image* moi-e or ta-i vivid 
»f tins movement Of bis head, of a aui;lduri,paJnin my log. of a state* nf terror, a awHUna 
nf **" knb, B 1:111,1 ■ delirium, imcanKkiuiiHg, etc.., etc,,, and the ruin of my hapee. 
But all these Linage are cunatrimted out of my pant experiences. They fine HSfUfcrfms- 
** «■ ot whftL 1 Wi f ' L U or witn eHBPa. They aro, in abort, a^satian* and the 

* r rbd PrincipleH of'^aychafcqgy , vot. L [j. I2J, 

I Ibid. p. £ 0 . 
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Such is the process of deliberation : the reminiscences of the 

4- likened and re-strouP*d in different wssye, and these te- 
pH§it are awak^ and ^ a tnJn of thought Thuaia 

grouping constitute what discharged by means 

* <~K? 1— 

«**•* *—£L*s 

and bars of nerves. Its operator, too. « 1 

“ ther and , and cannot break away from it during hfc U R bw« 
of t ,r inseparable association between the levers of movement and 
11 that every immediate act of the will is also an immeduite set 
rr h r dpi when ,he motion is allowed to be d.ss.p.tedby 

1 brain In the latter class of case, the motion . oommumca ed 
thL brain- evoked only nadC.eml. or potential 

* Ce in ,' ^df/^bZriL a tely .barbed by the serous fluid 

moxenien This is why deliberations produce no bodily 

mo^nt g though every trtt act of the will is alw 

^TSS.-.-WI-a—*«!»“• —I 

?rrr L rH 

^-jjsta=ns.sis=ia 

, 4 ,„„ »». -Mto> .to— i» e —“ ” *• 

. i ,-iu Where the clement of selection comes in is in 

^^le Xh olsle track rather than another to the motor 
the choic 1 he work of lhe eR „, an d cannot be performed 

which is not endowed with judgment. Dehberntron 
by matter which ^ ()f (he hrairii though it bears the toll 

similar y. iann nativity when engaged in thinking: for no 

nt of the motion of that which is devoid of consciousness can 
amount, of the conceivable chemical or mechanical 

ever become 0 ^ 0 f thought is really a series of affections, that is 
process. ^ of the ego. which arise from reflection 

*°“ a fd t by the soul. It is true that a sensation of duiness is 
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■experienced in the brain after hard mental work, but the brain is by 
no mean a the thinker. As u matter of fact, apart from the motion 
of certain of its cells, the brain is not concerned in deliberation and 
id not even the seat of the central organ of reflection, or of the ego, 
whose head quarters are undoubtedly located in the heart. This is 
evident from Lhe fact that the heart, and not the bead is directly 
affected by one a passions and emotions, which remain quite unaffect¬ 
ed by the degeneration and decay of the brain in old age. Moreover, 
since passions and emotions also interfere with the proper exercise 
Of the function of deliberation, they must be connected. wiLh Lhe 
dmvya m t ma itself, which, for this very reason, must bn located in the 
same place with will, that is, in the region of the-heart As Scho¬ 
penhauer Bays h In the heart is Use man, not in the head. The ex¬ 
planation of I.lie feeling of dulness or heaviness experienced in the 
brain after hard-mental work probably lies in the fact that the part* 
of the brain concerned in the process become heated and overworked 
after a time. Just as a feeling of fatigue arises in the lingers in 
consequence of excessive work, though the egu’si headquarters are 
not located in the hands, in the same way certain portions of Lhe 
brain show signs of fatigue when put l.o excessive strain 

Furthermore, the dravya iftana is necessary as r* central organ 
for the work of mental synthesis ; lor the senses are located separate¬ 
ly outwardly; and their functions would be independent, unless 
' he y are brought ir j touch with a unitary consciousness in a ceptraI 
pad.. The perceptive centres in the brain would t also be a* valueless 
as the senses fur f.be same reason, namely, their separate location. 
If the unity of conscious life is dissipated m the form of the diversity 
□ ! independent sensation centres, it will be impossible for the ear 
to " learn " what the eye secs, and for the taste to be brought fa 
relation to touch and smell. All conscious functions have to be re¬ 
cognized as ultimately pertaining to a unitary consciousness, the living 
and active will. 

Though not the thinker itself, the dravyti. maua is indispensable 
for deliberation, because thinking consists in a, series of nascent move¬ 
ments. or ‘ sensations, 1 which arc not possible In the absence of the 
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bmn and the central nervous organ interposed between it and the will 
bfe^e it ia that all the lower forma of life which are not endowed 
with the brain and Lhe central argali of choice and control, are algo 
devoid of reflection. Incapable of controlling their activity, they are 
also incapable of deliberation. Then* actions are nil determined by 
their instincts; they live in [.he present and .ire incapable of judg- 
nnjht and choice The advantages of deliberation are obvious, and 
.ire clearly brought out by William James in the following passage 
which occurs on pp. 21 and 22 of the.1st volume of his PriTtfriplee of 
Psyr.huloQij ; — 

" Take the prehuMaiati uf food un example 1 , and Hupposa iL to be a Teflex pfr- 
Fnnhflftie of the lowat 1 isattfreH. The anluiuJ will be nnnd«miiu<] fatally and irreB-btibly 
bij-napal jc whenever presented, m matter what rbe eimumatancexinay be; he tan no 
MWf dwohey this prompting than water am refup> to Ml when u tira In kindled unrtor 
u,e r a *- WiaUfe- will again anil again the forfeit of its gluttony. ExpUffin to 
reteELatii'H i, to other enemfca, to traps, to poisons, to the dangers of repletion, must he 
regular parte uf Ms avutanae. His lark of nil thought hy which to weigh tfou dunger 
.••HJtillat the attract-ivenuia (if r.fk' JaiL and nf all voUdon to remain hungry a lltth' vt hilt- 
longer, is the direct measure uf haa Jowneas m the mental aiAto. And tliOBe (ioht-u 
Ahieh, like gur cunners and aculpiM, are no Howier thrown hack from the hook into 
i!w water, than they automatidatly isdae Lhe hook again, would flown expiate the 
de^tadatBti of tec-ir mEelligenee by the extinction of their type, did not their txagge- 
mu.'rj ferimdity atom? for their imprudence. Appetite anil l.kn ,A'te It prompts tiavo 
oruBLiuuntty faecoRiu to all higher vertebrates furmtionn of che cerebrum." 

What is Lruq of the advantage in respect of food, holds good 
■.vith regard to all other functions m the exercise of which prudence 
iS Ei v i rt u £ b The animal devoid of the brain and the drat^a mafia 
■ ■ i ft noi pause, postpone, tic liberate, compare or nicely balance one 
:nuLive against another. J-ut it is not ibe absence of these necessary 
organs that debars him from these ad vantages ; on the contrary, their 
absence itself is to be laid at big door. For. 'whatever tbs moderns 
may say to the contrary, it is nut the brain which Juanui'actures the 
■-go,, but the ego w T ho organizes the brain, so that the absence of the 
hrain itself r.i to be accounted for by the grousneas and lowness of the 
bendondesof the organizing will itself. It is not the brain or the 
. entnd matin, which makes us pause and deliberate, but the force of 
n, ‘ P ur ' L ‘ !|1 instincts of life which were developed, undoubtedly, in some 
ore-natal state or states. When, the body came to be organized in 
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consequence of the presence of those instincts the brain and the central 
organ were evolved out in due course of things. The physical brain 
[a, no doubt, h necessary' part of the machinery of rations.] life, and 
injury to its substance is invariably accompanied by a corresponding 
impairment or loss pi the functions of the mind, but it 3 a not char¬ 
acterized by individuality which is the most indiapenwible trait of out 
psychic being, and can not h for that reason. be regarded as the seat of 
consciousness or soul, It is like a shunting yard at a railway junction, 
and altogether incapable of regulating the movements of the mental 
rolling-stock. The same observations apply to the dravya marm which 
stand?to the brain in the same relation as a signal-box does to the rail¬ 
way line? in the shunting yard. It. too, is unconscious, and, therefore, 
incapable of regulating the mental impulses originating in the will- 

The m-na, ckUt.a, buchlki and ahamkara of the Indian philosophy, 
i'or which it itf not always easy to find suitable equivalents in different 
tongues, are thf? four different aspects of the mental ‘outfit,' matin 
{the same as manat} being the point of thtreiurrent of life's tendencies, 
hi)., attention, ahitta the bod of the mental stream, so to speak, 
imrfdhi, the faculty of rcUcction, the same as is termed intellect, and 
utmmkaTa, the sense of "I-dobs," that is to say, the 'clerk in charge 
of the central exchange 1 The whole of this current is full of memory 
records preserved lo the form of living, that is, active tendencies, 
called aamakamn (Impression?) in Sanskrit 

In mind Jess being? whose consciousness is too much vitiated by 
the influence of matter, conscious function nEtver rises to i tie dig¬ 
nity of perception proper, and is conllriod to a feeling of sensaLions 
to which response iei made in an automatic way But the case 
with those who are endowed with a central mental equipment m 
very different.. In their case we have first of all a vague detail- 
i®as spp&e of awareness, This is called dardann m ipure excitation 

*1ht: tl uittat fcton beCwoin u r^TcepL tind u Lu™ Bemmcian hi«u ber-n racDgni^ed hv 
nu-rfa?rn fwycfaf>1oglst&, Saya Arthur I. Gmtaalfl hi* 11 Elementary " ip F 373| . 

“ His pen-opt in thjfi au-armena of an object, condition -ir com pin k cvniu whereas the 
aeuaatiwi i& Urn Eiwar^aes-s of a quality, saJth as nedj twear or pain. In the chain of 

eonwiffua mactitum, the stensatiem pftMd^d the pefesept, an.) in Ji ^ndfim on (different 
ewatf sjJ neunmeH, although the neumnaa of the two art* irttirnateb 1 connected and the 
J inn? interval bt-twoen senafttion ami pens plum coftBcitnialy 
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or sensing 1 ) and its followed t if the soul bo wishes, by avagraha^ 
which means the singling out of an object with reference to its 
class, that is to say, the knowledge or awareness of its general 
properties, e r g- r to know an object as a man- Than conges <Aa which 
sign) hen an attitude of enquiry. The soul now exerts itself to acquire 
defiled information ounce ruing the object of perception, brings its 
memory to bear upon the atamulua, the nature and composition of 
which it proceeds to ascertain with the aid of its mental 'reagents.' 
This process, which U dependent on the souI‘a. interact in. any given 
object, may be prolonged a 5 long as it id desirable to continue the 
investigation. The important thing to kno'w JLhout this state Uka is 
that perception b&receases to be mechanical and becomes volitional 
with the soul. The format con of the percept, consisting in the appear¬ 
ance of the correctly determined idea in the Jirnedight, is the result 
of .As. This is known an avat/a, which i a tantamount to the filling 
in of the detail in the general presentation or outline of an object in 
consciousness. The material basin here also la the mental stream, 
consisting of all kinds of 'reagents , 1 which enable the intellect to test 
the properties- of a BvitHitkm. 

The last stage is dftrirnii (literally, graspingl, which means 
retaining or constructing. By the process of isolation of indivi¬ 
duals in the preeentatianis are set up memory mechanisms in 
nervous litres, as described before, and these tend to hold together 
more and more firmly with repetition. In other words, by dwell¬ 
ing upon a presentation or sensation repeatedly is sat up a 
special grouping—a sort of button or key of nerve-terminals in 
the region of the dravya mans, which, when pressed, will yield, that 
is to aay, call up again, the appropriate corresponding impression. 
This is dh'aranii. 

Some people think that recollections share the nature of 
mental concepts which, they maintain, exist in the bruin What is 
precisely meant by this statement, is not easy to comprehend, unless 
it be that concepts and Ideas exist somewhere in the matter of Lhfi 
brain, with their definite outlines and 1 indlvidualftieaT in other 
words, as ready-made imaRes* It tlitis becomes necessary to see what 
a concept can possibly mean. 
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Proceeding from the material object perceived in the physical 
world, we get ft rat (if all the object it&eli whose representation in i-lw 
mind is called percept, 'n the absence of the object, its recoElection 
is a memory image which lacks the c.-incr*t*ness of the percept This 
memory image is, however, pot to be confounded with the concept, 
for it has. as an image, its clenr-eut Outline and ccntt-iir, as they 
wnre eaenintho original object at wme particular rnemanfrof rime, A 
concept, on the contrary* is what the understanding conceives from, 
what it has perceived It is an idea robbed of all else but that 
which appertains to its kind, ao that it would hold true of the 
whnlo class, but not represent any individual in it, except in so far a# 
it share*, with the other members of its fraternity, the faatwna 
distinctive of the class itself As a'modern psychologist aay*. in a 
concept the identity is removed from its concrete sett mg and 1 viewed 
by itself. For instance, the conceptman/ would be true of every 
man, whether tall or short, fet or lean, young or old, whether exist¬ 
ing now, or having existed in the past, or yet to be hern. In other 
words, a concept is the symbol of thought, defining an object by 
pointing out those features of it which are common to ni I the mem- 
befte of its speciesor class, but omitting those in respect of which it 
differa front others. It is dearly impossible for it to be an image of 
each and every individual, though they may all be said to exist in it 
rolled up in some way; for ah image es nothing if not the likeness 
of & particular object as it appeared to ua on some particular occa¬ 
sion. 

Many of the concepts must, obviously* be without form., #.p,, 
time, for we can mentally endoV with forma only such objects as 
have been preceived by us, but never those which are beyond percep¬ 
tion itself. The only form, then, in which they can exist in eonadous- 
nesa is the one in which ah other ideas exist* namely, as indivisible 
mental states. We have seen that the subjective state known as 
perception is always only a single state ; hot the name holds true of 
imagination '"The object of perception or imagination," says 
W. McEkrttgal (Pky^iotogiatl Paychoio(j\/, p. LG2h 11 at any moment ia a 
single object only in the psychological senao It ia true that several 
objects in the ordinary sense of the word, tg., the five lingers of 
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ray hand, may be contained in a single percept or idea, but only by 
being- thus com bi ned a? p arts o f one ob j ec t. The re fo re of all t i e many 
physical things simultaneously affecting my sendee, one only, or one 
complex of things is the object of attention, and fuj one thing becomes 
the object oi attention the thing perceived in the previous moment 
cease* to he the object of attention." This is sufficient to show that 
neither memories nor concepts are preserved in the matter of the 
brain in the form of photos or images. It is true that by dwelling upon 
a presentationor sensation, repeatedly, a kfndof mechanism is sel up in 
the nervous matter wherewith the original impression may be recall¬ 
ed ; but that does not mean that recollection consists purely and 
simply in the movements or agitation of nervous matter, without the 
interposition of the soul. On the other hand, we cannot, hold memory 
to be a purely spiritual fiincLfort, because of its dependence on the 
nervous mechanisms that rire needed to recall a past experience. For 
ua memory is a faculty, which pertains neither to pure Spirit 
nor to pure matter, but to a soul vitiated by the absorption of matter 
For pure Spirit is endowed with omniscience, which Is inconsistent 
with limited knowledge like recollect ion ; and matter is unconscious, 
hence devoid of memory. 

It is necessary to emphasize the distinction between omniscience 
and the productions of the tower mind to which memory appertains, 
especially as it has been utilized by the ancients in the building up 
of their mythological Pantheons, The knowing faculty in both eases, 
it will be '-ivo, is the same, whether it know things directly or 
through the medium or instrumentality of the material mind ; for 
knowledge is the very nature of the soul," and consists in the feeling 
of it.Fr own states,,, that is, the states af its own consciousness These 
states of coRsoit uyneas are also in 4. h ■ i r- nature nothing but aspect* 
or modifications of the soul-substance, since spirit is pure conscious* 
ness in essence. Thus, the being who knows is one and the same; 
in the one case, that is, when free from the defilement of matter, 
he knows directly all that his own states have to reveal, which is 
infinite and all-embracing knowledge, and ip the other, he is aware 
of as much as his drugged and stupefied will fu capable of evoking 


1 Biie 1 Tbv Skieist'e of Ttiuughi ' by the present writer. 
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from him ; for every impression through the mind must pro¬ 
duce an affection of the soul, in other words, must excite a 
state of consciousness> before knowledge can be said to have 
dawned. 

Ak regards the nature and form of omniscience, the soul being an 
individual, i.e., an indivisible unit of consciousness, the idea of k now- 
ledge with re fere nee to it is that of a state of oonsciousneas which is 
neither the whole, nor a separated part of the substance of its being, 
but of an infinity of interpenetrating and inseparable phases or as¬ 
pects, each of which is pervaded by the all-pervading consciousness 
of the self Indifferent words, every soul is, by nature, an individual 
Idea which is itself the summation of an infinity of different, but 
inseparable and interpenetrating ideas, or states of consciousness. 
Rut, since alt these ideas or stales arc not simultaneously 
present in the consciousness of each and every soul, some of 
them must necessarily exist, in a sub-conscious or dormant con¬ 
dition, whence they emerge above the level whenever conditions 
are favourable for their manifestation* Thus, knowledge is never 
acquired from without, buL only actualized fr&m within. Thia is so 
even when we poredve a tiew object or are impressed with a new 
idea for the first time for the soul onn never know anything except 
through the states of its own consciousness Hence, unless tin soul 
be endowed with the capacity to assume a state corresponding ro 
the stimulus from without, it will never have the consciousness of 
the outside object it will be now evident that an impression in or 
on consciousness differs from a statue in marble, in so far aft it 
nct signify the chiselling off or removal of any part oi tn tiftflp 
but resembles it, inasmuch as it is brought into manifeAwiiiJri 
from within the gout's being itself, Thu^, while all impressions 
may be said to lie dormant in the soul, in the same maimer m. 
all kinds of statues remain un manifested tn a stab of stone, they 
cannot be described a,? being created in the same way There js 
question of carving out anything in the case of an Impre&iliK' on 
the soul‘substance. but only of a 'waking up r of u domain 
state, or a act tiny free of that which was previously held iri 
bonds, 
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Hence, all kinds of imprrarfons, or states of consciousness lie 
latent in the (soul, and only need the removal of the causos which 
prevent theif coming into manifestation to emerge from the sub- 
conscious slate. 

l'\tr the foregoing reasons, aenae-perception Implies no more 
than the uncovering of a pre-existing state or thought, the reaununce 
ot an already existing impress, or idea-rhythm, set free to vibrate 
'N response to the incoming stimulus. It is this responsive resonance 
'd its own rhythm, hence, a state of its own consciousness, which 
is felt by the soul at the moment of cognition. It should be stated 
that the soul has no other means of knowing its own states than 
feeling thorn ; though the word feeling is here used in its widest 
sense, and includes sensations of touch, taste, smd], sight and 
hearing, 

The dilTercnces of knowledge among beings of different classes 
and kinds, as wed as among individuals belonging to the same class, 
are due to the operation of the Law of Evarma, for the potentiality 
for Infinite knowledge, that is omniscience, being the very nature of 
the soul, some Outside influence is needed to prevent its becoming an 
actuality of experience. The nature of this external influence, that 
lk, of the force of harmon, is fully explained in such works aa the 
G^vmsta»ara,t 

It follows from this that knowledge really arises from within, 
and education is merely a drawing forth'from e, out, and dttco, to 
lead) from the depths of consciousness. As the bandage of karma is 
loosened, new impressions are set free to manifest themselves, widen¬ 
ing the held of perception and knowledge, by bringing the soul into 
touch with something to which it had remained irresponsive hitherto; 
uud. finally, when all the perception- and knowledge-obstructing 

* It will bu men thut impressions arias net only from perception, bat 
fi^m Ujo Bctivitv of tho^t; einoa, whflitev«r ft new Idea Es formed aa th« rosa-lt of 

E>urwj|jtiun or r± new impwsktt Is diSMVnnSl to 'enrich Ituo itonk of 

ohm's know liudjp*. 

I The (h/mntata/ttirrt is a Jainft Work of great Authority «n tfw doctrine nf karma. 
The subject tiafl ub» boon dealt wit.h by the present writer in hia Pr-w.tiwi Path At 
some benpthr 
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bond a of karma are destroyed, omniscience is attained by the potential 
becoming- the actual,* 


# t,|in fio away from the fact that the SOLI I cun never know 

anything unless it be endowed with the fcAcwfe* faulty. He sennas oiily giro u* 
ihijji HHFiifjn-i, jjJ-iotw-ni [mages q/ objects-. bu( not the knower, no oo^nizd them; anr| 
it would he b miracle if they could create Llie knower, for they are unaonseioue ptwnj- 
nelvfj*, There can bo equally clearly Ho doubt Lut, Lhiit the roij! primarily only per- 
deivea its (KWh conditions t>r etat^a of coiwcieiiBEiesfl Ln knowinganything oJsm, lor v«rv 
often that which it knows is very different from what ia actually perceived, and in 
many cnees wlniL is known k never really perceived with the HDaae, w.ff,, ether,, 
which fa inviutble to the eye. The Mistunee of a rapacity la know., then, fa a ouficLi- 
tioti precedent to tine ooneciouanemf of the auul ; and it is Hvident tiiat. Uua capacity of 
knowing is not anything foreign to % or to bo Enquired from without, hut itn very 
nature, fur, w we shall see later, the topinutfos of jtmtm iMijscioqsnesa.) from the 
jnuni {knower! is ffllul to both. It ia ulsu evident that them cbji he no limit to the 
knowing cSpucity of Lh« :ionJ, for anil her reason nor iumglrtRLLun. ii hubk: to be 
ELmited by aught but the impossible; and though the senses at each and every Jiving 
iKiipg 1 In Tint cm h nice the whole range of pbenomflOll, still there can bo nodiiubt hat 
flint different (.eirjgn tako cognisance of different things, so clmL wimt ih invisible 
^ ui:ie MU -I does n 0t tiuceiaiirUy remain Lin perceived by nil. Owls, fur biRtanc*, per¬ 
ceive ohjaetsi in the dark ; and it is obvious that the minute little insects vrh&h are 
ciuito Invisible to us must, t c knfwn at \em% to the members of their own fraternity, 
for they farced find multiply. The inference IS thM, while the soul M tire- knower in 
its own, right, itH knowing capacity fe obstructed, more nr lean, in the olw of different 
(KiingH, though consctononeifQ with Sts special props dies-Individuality and Itnow- 
Jf i fge “ bdng common to 4»JJ, there enij be rin differences of quality nr quantity In 
respect a J tile |nrtentinEity of knowledge amc®jf them. This canduaicn in fully support¬ 
ed by the facta or phenomena of dalxvoyunce and telepathy, of the vary etiktunce of 
which men are almost wholly Ignorant in this age, but which haw bevh proved to be 
the natural functions of the will. 

! he nature of (he aoul being pure intelligent*, thought (knowledge! or con- 
sctauanesH, the differenrf-.- in the degree nf ita tnatirfestation among Lhe different 
kinds of brings-, tiS well as among members of the .tame Hpecips, must. he due En the 
iriltuonw of name ■isjthirile farce, or agent, whose Association or Eirnun with the con- 
'M'iijiiu eh iI jhL ance irKiulJ tins tho effect of depriving It of its pure clarity of knowledge. 
UiiPunacSous matter ft just such an agent, which, m described in ; Tlio Practical 
lath, enters into union with the Koul-nubPitancv tilld llu-rehy cripple?!itsklftuwing 
powiWB. more or Jess, according to the type of the bondage (the citato of fnafen of 
matror and mub, Thun. the differing types of oajscdotim&ss depend on the operation 
at the knowledge-obstructing aneqgias of Wtiur, bo that, where they tire sctnally in 
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The rhythm, that is to any, the energy of functioning, of the 
soul, is of a very complex type, for it knows itself in addition to the 


full play, tbft manifestation of the- knowing faculty of the aouL may be reduced to the 
senate of touch, au in Lite ca&G of ono-sensed beings imeiaia anil Lho like], while to tho 
^WlVOKlt esise, that is, where they .ire totally uli mlMtsd, the full hlnae of omni-idenM 
moat bo I he tv ward of the ociipreriug jiva {Ego), Ail Lbfi intermediate degrees of 
ttuuilffcatat ion of rtfjiurjhuujirt^n between these two extremes, it c&n lie seen in a general 
vvity, olao owe tlieir CKistence to the destruction or quiescem-e, or partial destruction 
and partial quiescence, of thee? oner^Loa of Itnowlpdjfo-eliHtnLCtang; tf?ro*nar fnr 
knowledge 1 he hag the very nature of Lhe boll! may lm covered ever bjr to vfll! of 
ignorance tthd ' unedvored ' as often as it-may, bill it i inn not lw= acquired or developed 
anew, or engrafted on .in originally unconscious stem. If we iirnider over this state¬ 
ment, we stall not he long in realising that m> originally unconselcLiJi nuhstonce trail, by 
a process of centmliKaiion, that b, mirroring uf the toeomtug stimutas io * central 
part, convert it into a rionRsticm. and iLsetr into a knowing being, Tin? golf between 
the cwMCfcma and the unowiadoiiR iateio widu to bo bridged «ver in thin iiionrwr, and 
no intellectual jump or acrobatic feat of imuKiriutLou can oven faintly flUggeat the 
method by which or t.he mann er in which nuch a miracle might be effected. 

The i^oul, then, is the knower In consequence of its nature, the purity of which 
is rfstlltd by the nL/MtfpiiCM] of the unctHiadcua substance—matter. It Lollow;) from 
this that tiie tearing Htuindor of the veil of matter, by deatrwimg or choc king Lite 
energy of karmw, Which Interfere with the knowing capacity 0/ the flaal rt the rtwl 
means of incroHdi-' of knowledge- As for the nature of the kmrwleJf^MibHirucUiig 
forces of cihfiervatiuu Bhown that poaskitiB and emotions considerably interfere 

with one’s knowing capacity au4 clarity of the intellect ^ wild tho uffoct of bias and 
prejudice on the faculty o£ judgmeid is too WLiLi-knowO to tlced. communt, Tim* our 
S^nujual Liken aeul dijdikpa, jih wall as wrong beliefs and paSakirld and emotions are the 
cau«a wMch Interfere with the dawn e[ jn^na- They make the intellect cloudy, 
producing lliu mental fog that ih highly inimical to the- clarity of conscious thought. 
They are also the causes of the fusion of tsplrit ami matter referred to above, as will he 
demonstrated in another place later on Another cause of obatnigtipn is thua interest 
ih the phy&icaL coocctub of life which narrows down the MHO cf hnowLndge to what id 
regarded eiu the immediately uneful for the requiremecstH uf the phyuicLil body- Atien- 
tkm home uda na a porter at the gate, nnd admitFmnly the cleuimblo, thus, shutting the 
<kwr against h!L idoBW other ttum those presenting thenwelviH, in rearjunw- to the m- 
vHutkin uf tins dealing man an (lower mind, the acuit of Uf Hires'!. We, UifintfotH, cem- 
clude tlmt the functioning of oonKlouitnem in obstructed by certain kind* of 
■encrgfies, springing into being from pergonal Likes, dislikes, intemsiu, patilons, 
emutious tmiJ dfclireis. Thus! mierglet- have been dtMUftfled under four ddfer^nL liciidii 
tiyHhc Jaina ucAargraai, and couatiUitu wl»ttt are known as f ihP-liya harm *k i«k 
cluipi^r xiii 
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ob]«t of knowledge at one and the same time, and also because its 
capacity to know things ambraew the whole range .if puasihilpty. 
that winch u can never know having no manner of claim to existence 
It foUowe from this that the natural energy of the aouh ag pure 
spoil -a condition in which no interest* or motives or other fotins 
and causes of obstruction or limitation remain to shorten the range of 
CDo^ousnesa-is of the mcHt complex type m which the rhythm of 
aeff.warencss holds together, in an interpenetrating' manner, all other 
possible rhythm* of knowledge, none of which is denied freedom of 
functioning and operation, .4* such, the soul resembles agreat melody 
hi which the rhythm of the tune hovers over the rhythms of the note* 
that enter into its composition, and in which each of the notes 
thoup-h a separate entity In itself, is nevertheless only an indivisible 
and inseparable part of Lhe whole, 

Now, since rhythm is but another word for an idea in conned 
mod with the son I, because knowledge consists in the states of one's 
own consciousness, by putting the above in the simple language of 
philosophy, we may say that each perfect, or fully-evolved Soul 
being pure eonedouiness freed from the blinding influence of matted 
is actually an all-comprehensive Idea which .sums up. as it were, and 
includes elII other possible ideas without a dingle exception Hence, 
the fullest possible knowledge, unlimited by Time and Space, is 
always the state of Consciousness of a deified Soul, hi other words, 
the emancipated Soul is simply jmmntawe (embodiment of 
knowledge), being pure consciousness in essence. 

We must now attend to the part played by memory in our 
dreams. Analysis shows that a dream differs from waking percep¬ 
tion mainly fn so far as it is not accompanied by full consebusness, 
that is to say, the will is more or less reluctant to rouse the intellect 
at the time, and is easily satisfied with the presentations which 
memory puts up before it. 

As Bei-gwcm says : — 

" VYhen we m ateepfTig natutEfly, it k not nucawiuy to twiiuvs, aa \mz oftan 

been fluppoud, tha! r^r ewnsea are dwsefl i D crtenml BwdotiB Qurwmmsator 

tin “ tol ® ^“h Si i3 toue t With ks* precisian, but in cwnjx^rt™ 

thvy troihruua a hast of '.&nb>ctive r impreMkaa which p ftaft utuwrcciviid when' 
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we are awake*-for Llten Wfi Live hi B werld of perce-pttanjf common to ill mun- 
and which reappear In sleep, when we live only for qurselvfia. Thus me faculty of 
setiM*-perception, fat from being 1 narrowed during wteep at alt points, is on the con¬ 
trary eJcteuidied,, bL ?unst In curtain dinctfauf, in its fkdil of operations. , -To Fileep 
la Lu become dcaPltere^tedr A mother who ateopn hy fhfi side of liot child will 
not stir at the bouniI of thunder, but the High of the child will wake her* Ookh Aha 
naaBy aleop in regard ho the child? We do not aleofj £ti regard lo wh*t continues to 
interval tt6. . . The formative power of the mateH jiIb furnished ta the dream by the 
different senna!, the power which convert* ir-ta precise, deteirnmod objects the. vague- 
and indistinct sensations that the dreamer rtcelVM from hi* ey«fl, hit care-, and the 
whole surface of the Interior qf hie body, in l.tve' muipor.v » . Thew:- imprei- icm^ arc the 
ipntfirialR pf gur dremn.s, hut they alia only tha nmie rials, t.he^ do not auMice to prodoM 
thorn. . . becpupt: they are wsgtie and indeterminate, . The hiri.h of a dream is , , . no 
mystery. It wemhlH the birth of all our p#rcsptic™. The mechanism of the dream is 
the fame, in general, os that of normal [weptinn, When we perceive a real object, what 
we jLctunlJy see—the feur.ihie nmrrter of porcoptiom—is vqry little in OOtupuriwjti with 
what our memory adds to It. When you read a book, when you look through your licws- 
papeT h doyon flupposa that &dthe printed lettfirwreslly come into your MmadjouarKfae j In 
that, eaie, the whole day would hardly bo long enough (or you to road u paper. The truih 
is that you ut in each word and even ill each motHbur of a phrase only Eiome letters or 
Oven some characteristic marks, juat enough to permit you lo divine the rest, . Thus 
in The waking state and in Lho knowledge, that we fjc-'t uf the re-id objqctA which 
jsunwLLnd iw, an operation iaccmtinunlly going on which ip of quite the Rome nature as 
l.iukt of tfon droam. We perceive mendy a sketch of the whoItf object;, Thin sketch 
y^peals to the complete memory, and thia complete memory, which by llrftdf wan 
-either oneotoaiioUi* or simply ln the thought state, pnotite by Ihe OccOalon to cgmq 
out. It iti tht£ kind irf ImliLLciftEilKHi, inner k-d :uid fitted into a real frame 1 p that wa 
perceive. !t t? ft shorter process ; ft is very much quicker (Iona than lo see iiie thing 
itself. Boaideu, tltero art; many Interesting observation* to "be made ujkjp the conduct 
and attitude qf ebe memory jinnies during this operation. It as not. n tec saury to 
suppose that they arc in pur memory lu a state of inert impre-sskins. They are like 
lbe steam in ft boiler, under more or kes Lenaiun. . . I believe* indeed that aii our past 
Life Li there, preserved even to the infinheaimu] do to Us, and that we forget nothing, 
and that ali that we have folt, porcoivod, thought, willed!, from the firet awskoningf 
*of our ctm&cloMPBfiHp sdfvlviM indc+truetibly. But the meluoriua which are preserv¬ 
ed in ihenc chscure depths ore there m the state of Irrviuible phaotoma. Tln-'y 
aspire, pothap.^, to the lLffht, but they do not CV0I1 tty tOriso to it ; they know Lhui It 
Is imptsfloiblc-p and that. I, nu a Living urid active iiflJriSi huvo wHiietliing else to do thfin 
to occupy myself with them. But suppusc HuU at a given moment, 1 become (lis- 
i nitres ted- ■ . , la Other wetrde. that I aiu auloop. Tiajii titeau maratrifs popeeiving 
that'! have token away thq obstacle, have nu^ the trap-door which ttus kopt Liicm 
bnueath th& floor of conacinuHneB5 h arise (rotn lie depth.'' 
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it should be noted that the psychic force, the will, is not in an 
active state during sleep, and thai the consciousness of the sleeper 
jft then rid of the mental tumult arising from the din and bustle as 
well as the worries and anxieties which absorb attention during 
the waking hours of life, so that many of the movements which 
pass unnoticed during the day impinge on hia mind with great 
force. Similarly, sensations originating in parts and changes 
of the body of which one is unconscious during the waking 
state, burst on the drowsy consciousness with great force. It is 
for this reason that, a slight sensation of heat i: : . felt as walking 
on fire, and so forth, if the atimuius continue, attention is finally 
roused from the lethargy of aumnolenue into activity to remove tho 
cauKe or causes of irritation j otherwise tho dream comes to an end, 
and the sleeper lapses o nee more intp the deep-sleep state without 
actually waking up. 

As regards the contents of dreams, the stimulus which sets the 
dream* machinery in mm ion either comet frain i n the outside world, 
or (B! consists of bodHy sensations, of excitations originating in 
some bodily organ, ft is then blended together with the prevailing, 
subjective states, which mean, such of the thoughts as, centred 
round paramount withes, have strongly agitated the individual and 
lent their colouring to the aggregate of feelings in the will. During 
sleep these paychic plates consist in potential, that is to say, nascent 
movements, and only need suitable impulsion to be developed into 
perceptions. The arrival of the stimulus just furnishes the impulsion 
that was (traded, and the sensation is woven into the framework of 
consciousness, just as an ordinary excitation in the waking hours, 
This results in dream-perception with which we are all familiar, 

S© far bb the type of a dream is concerned, it would appear to 
be determined by the nature of the prevailing feeling at the moment 
of dreaming ; for instance, if we remove a corner of i ho sheet covering 
him and allow cool air to play on a part of his body, the deeper., if he 
does dream at. all, would dream of scenes in the Alps, with falling 
snow, intense cold, and the like—all details tending to emphasize the 
fact that a feeling of cold is present in consciousness Similarly, if 
the heart happens to he weighted down by the hand, the sensation 
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excited by premura gives rise to a feeling Di fear, and leads the 
creative Imagination to picture scottcs in which accent is laid on thaL 
feeling. Thus, it is the feeling which determines tha type of our 
dreams, and the differences of scenery in dreams of the same type 
are probably due to the differences in the quality, or intensity, of the 
feeling itself, r.^ f when the* pressure on the heart is slight, there 
will be hut alight fear, and the resulting dream will also fie only 
slightly frightful in its aspect. 

Dreaming, it will be observed, takes place at a time which is 
marked by the withdrawal of attention from the physical world. In 
deep sleep, the ego withdraws itself away from Lhe plane of action 
and sensation, although it still remains within call. Hence, when an 
antagonistic sensation opposes the rjtute of tranquillity and repose, the 
wHI reacts on It and rouses the dormant consciousness into activity, 
This it accomplishes by forcing the excitation down on to Lho plane of 
understanding, which gathers it up in the moulds of its thought- 
forms. thus enabling the soul to parcel™ its feelings in a pictorial way 

Now, the function of intelligence in the body is to preside over 
its actions so as to preserve it from harm ; but, generally, experience 
renders its vigilance unnecessary whenever and whereverthe surround¬ 
ings are Lumilinr. When its vigilance is not needed for adjusting 
the relations of the body with other bodies in the universe, it turns 

a-way Its attention from the outside world, and like the captain of a 

ship leaves the bridge when the danger is over, This happens more 
completely in deep sleep when the management of affairs is left in the 
hands of the involuntary system, with the will watching over, 
noddfngly. The mechanism of life is sufficient under such circum¬ 
stances to carry on the routine work of the organism The automatism 
nf the will itself then acts as a sentinel and mounts guard over .the 
system, so that when any discordant element tries to penetrate into 
the organism, or when danger appears to be imminent, it offers resist¬ 
ance. acid thereby creates sufficient disturbance to atLmet the attention 
of intelligence, which- again mounts the bridge to take the direction 
of events into its own hands. 

The above is; a somewhat metaphorical description of what 
actually takes place at. the time. In reality, the will itself becomes 
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transformed into reason on being disturbed, like a person roused into 
activity from the torpor oi sleep. There is no question even of the 
withdrawing oi attention front the outside world on the part of the 
ego in dreaming, for dreams occur when the torpor of deep-sleep, 
caused by the benumbing influence of matter on the soul, in somewhat 
leagued. Deprived of its natural'vigour,' the ego is dee Then de¬ 
prived of deliberate choice and voluntary action 

^ tEir as th * blending of Lhe inner pay chic states with the physi¬ 
cal stimulus is concerned, Freud points out that— 

" liiv drewn aeEhr% fa under n aumpulaton to elaborate all the dream stimuli 
w ™* h are a£tnultwH^ UB |y present into a unifiiid whole two or mm** 

p^nenres.capable of ma.kn«r an impreiaiem h*v« be«n leftover frnmjhe previous day 
l ]H Which result from thaiji *n- united into 00 * drew, ; similarly, an Jmr>^ 

pmrnfag m tbh *at Ui aud The Wwr of 4* writ** **** 

limUK. !N Lfie dream mater,al, j rtww are available acmmiiv idsm bctwwi 

th,-p™ JTiua the dream appear* b> be a reaction to evarythiiw which id dmuh 
1ats««ufl]y ptvwiil »a actual in the sloeping mind . . . . . The attruuU which appear 
duHi« deep are Mortal over Into iliu fulfllniaftt of a Wish, the other wraponuit ;wk, 
erf v, hidi are the remnanta of daily o*pt*rienflt* with -which we are fiunilbr.” 

At* regut da the distortion in dreams oi the idea associated with 
r wish, the explanation given is:— 

“ WteMvara wish fufilmonl is imrecogni«Wa anti there mrth [>r*- 

^nt Ti feeling of repulsion towards this wish, and in wieeqwnTiat> of thh repolsten fj 10 
wish is Itnabk- to gain expression except In a disgulsod state . . . . We shooU thaa 
B * aump in eaeh human being, »a the primary enure of dM&m formation, two f^ychie 
fwcmiatwamM. piyateuiHl, of which one wmstitutoa the wi«h axpreHserf hy the dream 
while Lhe other act* u ii een.^vr upon IhjH ilream wish and by Riuuru* of censoring 
■ LFTCCE il ctlF-Lm uiio of its uJEptfi»£aiflri-' J 

These distorted wishes linger in the deeper strata of the mind 
called the aub-tonstious, and, in combination with .some sensation 
which!s Lou strung to be ignored, rush up in time to occupy Lhe central 
position in the scene whose type is determined bv the incoming 
stimuluft As .Mr. Maurice Kicoll of Dr* Jung's school of thought 
which doss not, accept the Freudian hypothesis in its entirety, observes 
in hi* Dream Psychology ' (p. 176> t the more this repressed material 
is charged with emotion, the more will it seek expression 
29 
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The drowsy, somnolent will which ip really the author of 
these repressed wishes is neither able to hold them down, nor 
quite unwilling that they should have their way once in this quiet 
manner. Intellect, no doubt, objects to their appearance, but then 
the intellect is still un awake tied, and the will, on whoso effort 
Its waking up depends, is both passive and by no means anxious to 
muae it into activity, Intellect is fully aroused only when the 
will is unable to meet the situation, a-nd turn? on itself in its 
difficulty. It ^ >n this sense that we like to understand Freud 
when he ftays : — 

" '('hr Jr "Urn , .• I hr- ft u of ufnr.j*. w-.f th< Jr fttirtirr n f ft - , ■ Either the min. I 

Jih ::= not concern inali at all with h*ufwS at ^msaMOna, U it L» abVa to do this ki 
■:j>iteof their intBTialty it their ftiffnLfiruiiwj. which U wall understood by it; or St 
deploys, dreith to Amf these stimuli, or. ihinlly, if it is farced tu recognise the 
bLiwiiius. it to find that interpret*^ iho stimuli!* which ahnll wprB-eat 

che ast^l MitaKiJon a- a component part of a. situation which in doHirOtl and which 
U compatible with sk'Cjh The Actual *msmuu>l is wtmm into the dream in order 
tr, fi^trirr i! of it* ■ tuUf# - - , The correct Intorpretoticm, of which the *\aeplnt mind 
Lsquit* capable. would imply an active hiterpst. and would mjuirv that uleep h= 
terminated; hence, of those Interpretationti ivtvlcH are possible at all, only those are 

admitted which are Jigntenblt; te the absolute wnBnraWp of the U'tE.I>, ..... It 

1S iV - vvefv, confronted by the'task oT seeking what Wi*h may to reprca&nted and 
JtiHllLud by rauane of tJie eitaulion which is now actual." 

The two eh i e £ c hfirnn te rest i cs o t d rea ms, n amd y (1 ) inod heron re 
and l'2s the abolition of the sense of duration, arise primarily from the 
wamo cause, the loss of interest in the world of action. They signify 
the mastery of time and space which cannot he conquered so long 
as the physical body is interposed between them and the mind to 
make it impossible for fancy to jump over tbo contiguous in duration 
ei nd distance. Where attention is not linked to action that is actual, 
there the mind is left free to plunge into the past or even to mak& 
an excursion info the future, regardless of the presence of the conti¬ 
guous When this happens the form and Mow of ideas are deter- 
mined by the similar, except where the very exigencies of thought 
determine other wise. 

These are the laws of reverie; in dreaming, too, disinterestedness 
3s almost complete, and the will is loth so to speak. to exert itself 
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in any way. Hence, an idea has only to rise above the threshold of 
consciousness to be woven into a dream-content. 

As Bergson says, in perception we choose* with extreme pre¬ 
cision and delicacy, among our memories, rejecting alJ that do not 
suit the present state. But in dreaming the aeUcLion of memories 
ia made without any real interest, or, to be more precise, is left to 
be made, to a great extent, to the mechanism of memory itself, the 
interests of the ego disposed to sleep being opposed to fine work of 
precision and judgment. 

Bergson further tells us ;— 

' The incehera-nce erf the dream peerne tp rne fiaey enough to laxp-lftin. A*i it H 
fburMterieto Of tin dtvuiti IluL LudtMnnad el compluNj udjuntmerir between thi? memory 
■migti Jifld Bi.ai»hlUjtO, but, on the contrary, tu allow Home play between them, very 
different memories an Huit the same Henan ti™, Far eunrnpiiS* there may be in the lieid 
of vfjdon n groan spot with white poftite. This mi#ht Ij« u lawn npongled with white 
fluwi.r's it rtii^lil. In' b 1 1 illi«rd.• ( 5 *li|ij> with its bath. Il mitfhL be a hfiat of ulber tbcri^s 
Asides- The» diffarant memory oh capable of utilissmE the aamo : eFi=i.i- 

fiDn, sittiiB utter it, Momoi.inn!* they ni.tain it. <iau after the uthnr .And so Pie Sawn 
tKvcmivis 4i billiard-La bU», and we waU'h Uieee excruoniiir ary tTimuformflitians, ("fieri 
it in at the aame tame, sml thol, theiie merperv' Ima^ea join the aen&aUoii, 

and then the Sawn will be a billiard -table From this come rhoK 6bwird drennu 
where an ubject nniminB aa it in and at the omw lime b^oome* something eb», A a 
I have just said, the mind, confronted by these nb/u.m| vUoxu, Hfekit an OJqiklUtiOffli 
arid of urn thereby aggravates the incoherence,” 

As regards the abolition uf tha sense of time, Pro f, Bergson 
pointa out 

" When wu aim awake WO live a life in common with our fellow W. Our HttftHtUifl 
to thb external and aucifil life IB the. great refpiLator of the WCOWinn of our Mlb-i u.u 
HtOtfil. It W like the balance wheel of a walch L which modenilns and cut* into 
rcRuidr BD'jiloriH the uhidiv hied, iihnoal. IrnffenEaneotia tension of the spring, it is l.kiEa 
balance wheo I which is lucking in tltfs dream, *' 

To sum up the conclusions concerning the psychic apparatus of 
dreams, we may say that Lhe dame mental faculties are concerned 
in dreaming as in perception, provided we do not forget that of the 
three constituents of the mind, the intellect is drowsy and fatigued, 
the will is like the child that fain would play but is afraid to disturb 
the sleepers in its vicinity, and attention assumes the form of a night 
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Eight, burning low and dim and cast ini? mysterious shadows all 
round. We should not further forget that this threefold division 
13 not intended to represent three separate and independent antiLies 
or functions l the thing working throughout the meutui operations is 
only om— the force or faculty of intelligence— though it is known 
by different names in different conditions and aspects. Whenever, 
Therefore, we find ourselves In difficulties over the delimitation of 
boundaries between the different aapecta of the mind, it will be worth 
while to enquire whether we are not actually endeavouring to effect, 
in thought, a partition, by metes and hounds, between things which 
ure not intended by nature to be bo divided off from one another. 

We may now turn to the elucidation of the great miracles that 
ire said to have occurred at the time of theatudflxfon of Jesus accord¬ 
ing to the gospels* Their explanation consists In the changes that 
occur internally, in the constitution of the aspirant after immortality 
^nd perfection under the stress of arduous effort, to rid hlmaelt 
of the crippling companionship of mutter, E-'or the physical body is 
'■he prison in which the ami is confined : and ii: has got to break away 
from it to come into its birth-right. As Origan points out, “the 
rs mtal acumen of those who are in the body kaemei to be blunted by 
he nature of the corporeal matter*' (Ante Nteaae Christian Library, 
Origan's Writings, vol, L m, St, Paul, too, shows how there ia 
antagonism between spirit and flesh, and how the latter interferes 
with the freedom of the former (Galatians v. 17), The soul, It will 
be assn, is not held a captive in the body by means of metallic 
bars and bolts, but by the forces of cohesion and adhesive- 
nesa and other forms of material magTictiaxn, On account of its 
aptmtyitia unable to exercise its natural perfections, and in the 
vast majority of cases ia even ignorant of its divme nature. The 
" > is the symbol, in Christian thought, of the process which en- 
iblsa it to separate itself frurn its fleshly prison, the body. The 
changes that occur in the constitution of the soul in the course of 
the process of crucifixion are, m already stated, those that have 
■)«B described allegorically as great miracles the darkening of the 
duo, the rending of the veil of the temple, the shaking of the rocks 
uid the opening out of the graves Of these the darkening of the 
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sun stands for the disruption of the equipment of the lower mind, the 
Heat of perception, recollection, imagination* will, etc. Omniscience 
havim# dawned in the soul, as the result of the erudfijdon of the lower 
self, thn little gleam 1 of inner light, which is m much prized by the 
finite man, is not needed any longer and la extinguished. This fe the 
darkening of the *un l The rocks that are shaken stand for the shocks 
that will be occasioned in the course of the process of the destruction 
of knots that is described in th# folio wins significant words 

" Kvvry VttL ^ ih>t[ ^ flllad, dad DVaty miwilldll Uid hi]] H*wtl tw brought low 
ant] the ?n»k*d «h*]] ba mud,, ntri^ht. nnd the rougb way* *h*Il be tn*4* smooth •' 
i Lulu IQ, 6, j 

The v * jl of that is mot Is not the wail of a temple of 

brick or mortar but of the temple of Divinity It b the v«fl that lies 
over the face of the soul and in responsible for the obstructing 
of the super-clairvoyant- that is to say, all-embracing vision, The 

obtain men t of the super-e&neuous vision is what la implied in the 
metaphor. 

The opening out of the graves, similarly, symbolism the recovery 
of the memory of the past lives ; lor memory is like a cemetery i n 
the mind wherein lie buried Impressions and recollections of ihe past, 
as the dead lie buried in a graveyard What is meant by means of 
these ingenious metaphors is only this that as a result of the process 
of crucifying the individual desire# and appetites and craving*, the 
soul gets rid of the cause# of obstruction to its reel nature, and 
attains to the light Inaccessible of infinite knowledge and perception 

Tin intellectual mind fo then not needed any longer, and is darkened 

for ever, 

We ma > r now eursfllves to the elucidation of the myth 

which ha>; furnished us the title of our present chapter. 

That the Biblical Trinity does not represent nctual beings, 
but la □ secret doctrine imparted in concealed metaphor, like the 
legend of the Ml,* is dear from the very constitution of the Trini¬ 
tarian Hoard, which comprises 11} a father, 121 a son, and (Sj n ghost; 
for there can be no partnership between living beings and a phantom, 
even though it be a holy one. But this is not the only objection to 
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the acceptance of the idea iiitholiteral sense ; for each member of thin 
puzzling body ia further supposed to be diffused in the other two, and 
ail the three are deemed to be compressed, or compressible, into one. 
But no amount of eloquence or ingenuity tan ever hope to succeed 
in making the rational Intellect grasp the manner in which, or the 
method by which, three individualities may eitist separate and distinct 
and yet be reducible to one. Nor are we able to picture to ourselves 
the kind of relationship which ia implied by the terms father and 
eon when both arc posited as co-eval in point of time, lhe mure 
one reflects on these elements of confusion, the more does one become 
convinced of the fact that the description is not intended, and could 
never be intended, to convey to the human mind the kiMwInl^ ot a 
family of gods or men, who outrival all the oddities of prolific nature 
and of the equally prolific imagination of man. On the contrary, the 
terms employed to define and the attributes enumerated distinctly 
point to a mental conception of a single faculty or thing which 
ia capable of being looked at from three different standpoints, 
though not of being partitioned off into as many separate com¬ 
partments. 

There can be no doubt but that the primary conception of the 
Holy Trinity ia that of three different aspects of Life, which is by 
nature endowed with potential Divinity. This potential Divinity 
being the ideal as well as the source, or substantive cause, of the 
subsequent actual Godhood of the soul Is the first member -the 
Father—of the Holy Trinity The Son naturally represents the 
Soul that has conquered Death and obtained ' that world and the 
resurrection from the dead " (Luke xx, 35 ; Romans viii. 14); for he 
then becomes an' heir of Cod/ to use the sign Eficant language of 
St. Paul (Romans viii. 17). Now because the potential Divinity of 
the Soul is only realised by tho« who attain rairwma, in other words, 
since God hood is brought into manifestation only by the Soul who 
becomes an " heir of God,' the Son alone is the reveater of I he 
Father (Matt.xi. £7). Accordingly, the Bible tells us 

"No man hath jweti God at artj Pmo; the begotten fioH, *fhleh ta fa tW 
bosom at the Father, he IlMh declared ft r nu' V <Jfihli 1. ISi.* 
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Now. becnuae the actual is the successor to the potential in 
point of time. Divinity in manifestation stands to the Divine in 
potency in the relation of a successor or son, whence the Pauline 
metaphor-an heir of God Yet. in so fur as the manifested and the 
unmanifest represent merely the two different phases of what, in 
reality, m the same thing, that is to say, since the Son only comes 
gut of the * bosom 1 of the Father, like a statue from out of rough 
stone, the Son cannot be said to have been nonexistent at any 
moment in the life of the Father. Hence is the son a full contem¬ 
porary of the Father. 

The third member of the Holy Trinity is the spirit that makes 
ua holy. As already seen in an earlier chapter, rigid self-control 
and self-denial are necessary to make us whole in which consist our 
salvation and holiness, When the individual will is developed to 
perfection in renunciation and self-denial, then is the final emandpa* 
tion obtained, enabling the Soul to enter nirvana as pure radiant 
Effulgence, perfect and whole and unencumbered with any kind of 
material bodies. This perfect, bodiless soul ia also itself the Holy 
Ghost * Being whole and perfect in renunciation ft in holy and «h 
a pure bodiless Spirit It is a ghost, whence the term-tho Holy Ghost. 

Such Is the primary conception of the Biblical Trinity, which ia 
tiot only beautiful as an ingenious mythological metaphor, but is also 
strictly in accordance with the truth. The reason why the real 
import of the doctrine has been lost sight of by men in to be found 
in the difficulties involved in the interpretation of such subtle concep¬ 
tions aa the Son and the Word 

The idea of the Word is really only that of Knowledge in a collec¬ 
tive sense, Life and Knowledge are the two aspects of the soul 
which, when conceived separately, give us the ' Father and the Son. 
The idea of the " Father, thus extricated, must be distinguished 
from the " Heavenly Father + who stands for the Perfected Soul 
residing in'ftirmna, termed the Most High, For the tat her as the 
source of the ‘ Son J only stands for the potential Divinity of the 

* Tht* in the view from £&» subjective point of viow ; rmm the objective point 
of view the Holy Ghost rIrtiiJWs the spirit * f i renunciation i wWch mukes 

men jrhf-tc und huJy . 
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Spirit substance to be manifested in the * Son,' who Himself becomes 
the ' Heavenly Father,' as the Teacher of the Science of Life, and 
ultimately * ascends to Heaven,’ to reside there among Those who are 
termed the Most High, or, more ■imply, Gods* This is the reason why 
St. John says in the fourth gospel:— 

u No ffiiai batii aaeftgod at my tira ; tb*J fiflly br^uttell fWQ, which Id Jrs tiw 
boswn of the Fluthfir, he hath declared him."—•<’hap. a. J *. h 

The idea of the ' Word ' as the creator is merely that of Brahma, 
who stands for the creative Thought. For Uia the Creative Thought 
which removes the confusion and chaos of iftiToran.ee and fills the mind 
with orderly spiritua3 thought, In other words, which peoples the 
mind with spiritual conceptions and thoughts. The 1 Word ’ is also 
the Know ledge Divine promulgated by on Omniscient Teacher, as in 
the text: — 

'* If tw c^a]]od Lbflm (rode. unto whom Lbs word of God n.nn\ and the ecripLure 
cluniofc bo broken, , "jichn jl 3o.} 

or in the statement: — 

" *, bf every word that piwcedath oui of Lbs moutkef God doth man live*' 
(DmiKonotiiy vttL 3; Luk» fa r 4j 

In John, v. 34, also there is the reference to the 1 Word 1 in the 
following context 

,H . - „ He that hesnj-tti my wrcrri uud hebeveth OH Him that ftrill IAS hath evorlaaL- 
tnjr life, and shall not some into cendammtion; but b pcmol from death into 
lifW. * 1 

The power of faith it is that is referred to here, in these passages. 
The creative thought is endowed with the power to call up tie con- 
ganers, and displaces those that are opposed to it and their aatsllitpg. 
And because thi* creation of the ’ Word 1 (of Truth) is eternal, there' 
fore it ie described as ‘good ' in the allegorical narration thereof, in 
the opening Chapter of the hook of Genesis As Origen explains 
< Writings of Qrigen, ii. 318), "God never made anything mortal." 

The Word when accepted anti ties one to he termed a God ; for 
the fact of acceptance fa the starting point of the unfolding process 
which is to transform the potentially divine into an actual God. The 
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Word also stands for the fulness of Knowledge, that is, Omniscience, 
m a subjective! atate, in which case it exists potentially in Life {poeti¬ 
cally! in the bosom of the Father), sod actually in the facing of a 
Perfect SollL 

Ah Lhe term 1 son 1 was directly applied to the 1 Word,' it also 
came to be recognised as a member of the Holy Trinity. We have it 
from Max MilHer 

" Tlwre in. stwcir-JiJijjr La line Alexandrian pluloenplier,, rlio Divine Es4itn«e whi ‘ ! 
m revealed by thus Wcrd, ajid tho Word ym hich adwie revaala it. In it* unrevealod 
atnie Lt In unknown anrl «jw by Home Chrffltiw philoflnpherH called lhe Fnilwr; in iL* 
revealed state it. WM-th* CUviae Lagos or the Son,''—J TJtr YMn-rfit Ph&aaapAjt. p. ItU.) 

The uttered word of Instruct lor is Speech, which, in its wisdom 
ajsp&ct, is referred to ip thi? eighth chapter of the book of Proverbs in 
the Old Testament ■; Varans %'l “30). 

The Platonic philosophers wen also familiar with the conception 
and termed it Lo^oa i The- Ptafanto Philosophy by Max Mliller, p. 141 
The idea probably had its origin in Indian allegory. In the Maitra- 
yana Upanf^ad fvj. 22’:, quoted in the Vedanta Philosophy, two Bnih 
mans are-pointed out as the object of meditution, one of whom 
called the ' Word ' and the other, the ‘ Non-Word, ' The Upmipid 
further lays down that the ' Word r atone can reveal Lhe Non-Word 
Speech (VsoAh cop, was recognised in India as the divine manifest atioi 
of the Creator, long befere the conception of the Word by St, John 

Aa regards the cu-exfbtonce of Brahman and Vuch the Hindu 
script urea teach the same thing as in expressed In the book of 
Proverbs (flee Cljmp viii. 22— 3D), from which only the following need be 
quoted 

11 When h(i prepared lhe hea.Yi-nn, I was there ; when he set 9 ffjmpJWiW upon lhe 
fare erf che depth,, 

tA Ttwll I wob by him, as orte brought up with him, end i wan hit! daily delight, 
rEjjofcipg ftCwaye before hijn." 

The Hindu scriptures teach :— 

Pmjfipati, the creator, was ail this. H* had speech (VJkA} 
his second, or, eh the langutige of the Bible, as one brought up with 
him.'' {The Vtdxntn Phifonopkiti p. Ht\, 
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We must now turn to the primary Hindu IVtinHrti of Brahma, 
VifliMi and Mahe^a or ^iva, to understand the true idea of creation In 
Hinduism, According to the Hindu ideas, Brahma, the first 
member of this divine triad, is the creator, Vihou, the preserver, and 
&va, the destroyer of the world. But Mr. K. N. Iyer, a Hindu 
grraduatfi-pandit % has taken pains to explain the true Bifln Mirations of the 
trimurti (trinity) in the esoteric sense. In hia PermanentfsHistory of 
Bhsratvanha/ a work of paramount importance on the eldFfd&tion of 
Hindu mythology, he explains Brahms, as the totality of friiddAf or the 
de terminal bn to involve 

*' Ait ill! Che relyyleus advancement has to Htart with, l hit UifU of mind, it Ifl 
described mm Hrahmu's crestlkm. The work (►!' iruuntaEriEritf and dovutapEttg this {nutdhi 
iwintii In Viflisn and preservation ; Ettiilvn @3 destroyer has Iwu functions hero, Ho 
h«B to dnalroy tho worldly desires Of min before Druiimlt nonkt create thu bu&iki 
which turns bact to the Hrujimnn, Ha hua aim tu deBtruy the ffoaii effects of BrehnUTa- 
and Vjflnil's workings heforo final (jdauicipittluQ cnutii be Jiecond. Tht» thtf three 
ffodl here ^pacified are not virtually distinct ami aapantto, and they cuniluL ponalbiy 
continue to eKiar 04 HUcfc.'' 

In aumminp up his conclusions on the nature of the Tri-M.urti ( 
Mr, K, N a ray ana Iyar points out V The Permanent Histor}/ of Bharata^ 
vartha,' vol, I. p. 

En the conceptions of Brahma, Vj^uu and Siva, the following important pdnL* 
have therefore to be over kept before our view to avoid dwbt-and confusion: 

"{I> The region of the Triad ie the sphere of Satwk Maya, and cut of Avitiys, 
which L*! exactly the jurisdiction of itv irujilorn Interpreters. 

,l 1El The vary nature of ti» functdnnx of the Triad La l&VoJuUtulafy. The 
creation of Brahma or evolution virtually cnaana the destruction of all Ltio wnrtdty 
ttedrea and r>se <uneiO(ju«nt riuinj? of a da visional LiMidejiey in man, 

1 ' praHervea and davekjjH the fwddAi created fry Rralllnli arid duea 

nut ]irtiserve any aibar ubHiii'ditieO- 

"HI Ulvti Lb primarily the cause of Bramtia's creation, by tlEa dfinstrayinK the 
worldly d^iilaa, and. laatly, be lathe canoe qf Huai liberation by MmUdlafkipr the j^oud. 
afreets of reUffidUS devotion and practice. 

N ifii Brahma, Vijisu and &va, as axpittined above. exhaust the lelipioiuH 
reqainvmmti for the AiihJ emancipation of man/’ 
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It would thus appear that right discernment, dharma* freli^ous 
observance), and renunciation (waijia^ryo) are the three primary con¬ 
ceptions on which the Pauranic Triad is founded, and that the 
idea of the creation of the world has nothing, in common with 
that of the creation of Brahma, According to the Satapatha’Brabmana 
( 1 . 6 , 3 / 38 } 

<* After fr-bNijufuiti had crafted the tsvinp boifigi, Kia joint* weie.' ruined. Now 
Prajipatl. dootrtSEBa, la Hie ytsar, and hin joints ripp the two Junction of day nnd! 
niffhti, the (Oil moon and the baifljintag of seaFwnfl.. 

'■ tie was unable to riso with his rtflfl3c&d joint* ; und the gods healed hirn hy 
mrians of. . Awfa-oKcrings, , , lie who* knowing this, enters up&n the fast at the 
very tine (of (nil monel, hernia PrtjapotTa jointa at thu proper Him*, and PrajafMwi 
favours him 

Tiit year is thus explained in another passage in the work 
quoted : - 

" But Lh(? year, doubtleflE, moans all ; hence the goda thereby appropriat'd all 
that bdohyvd to tlie Ajiuraa, they deprived thair ttnomie*, tlw Abutra, o( all 
— \tSatcipaiha^ fit- i- 7- 2/4 ; SctGTwi Btt&kir of iho JdL LBS/199-) 

The year, then, La a process, the process of healing the relaxed 
joints of the inner Prajnpati, t.e., Dharmic Thought, whereby the 
Aau raa {Bends) fire deprived of their principality anf i power. This 
unmistakably points to Right Conduct which is destructive of the 
forces of fear ms, and the liberator of the soul. The conception of a 
creator in Hinduism can only he a further coarsening of the unauthorized 
vulgar view of their mythology ! for we still have the BhagavadgilA 
teaching : — 

"ST Ipff^ ^ Esnfftr *RJ: I 

s\ afi fl < h.^ iTn If 

!(Y^ *¥*ftm* 'T ^ ^ ^ II 

w^rrhiiFfd ^ yitfP?T zmm i 

sttwtN pmuki ihjn^ n 

* Of thute throe-, right flLMOmmenl Lead* to the ohaervaxix^ of dharma. resuLtmir 
in the accrual nf virtue and cnnflE'LjiJfiitly ulsSQ of prosperity Ln tJie ?QUl ; but ob&olulc 
tvminriakluB, culminating in Lire ct^nahluh 0f vise «.£ weeII Od virUif, !r tht 1 eauiie of 
mokui/f*. Hence ifl Siva the general destroyer. 
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Thffi means that God Is neither the creator of the world, nor an 
actor, nor the beatower of the fruit of action ; all this U caused by 
the nature of things. He punishes or rewards no one for hie good at 
had deeds The troth is enshrouded in ignorance. and therefore are 
men misted. One should improve oneaqlf by one’s own effort ; no one 
should regard hi* soul as evil, for the soul is its own friend and foe ! 

It is interesting to note in this connection that the muin- 
tamera of the Egyptian Philosophy also held that " the Supreme 
Being, the infinitely perfect and happy, was not the creator of 
the world, nor the alone independent being " iThe Atmteriw of 
Freemasonry by John Fellows, p. 271). The Biblical account of crea¬ 
tion, us given in the book of Generis, too, was not intended to 
be taken literally, but, like other Biblical narrative, was only to 
be taken in a secret sense. With regard to its tree esoteric significance 
Mosea M Simonides, a learned Jewish thinker of the twelfth century, 
who reties upon earlier explanations, says:— 

' ■ The rfifliomtfan of the Irmgdotn c{ 1 it* stability and permimenep. is dee- 

cnhifd *a a creaciuu of fanvon and earth. ”-H The &uid« tn the Pvtpltxert, ft. m. I 

Israel ia itself a symbol of the soul, so that the account of 
creation is really a secret teaching shout the process of the restora¬ 
tion of.divinity to the individual soul. It is a creation, or rather 
re-creation, or reviving of the divine attributes of the ego that are 
now function less and unmanifest Hence it is a creation of immortal 
things. We cun now easily understand why Origon (Writing of 
Origan, vol. TI, 2181 says 

41 God nev*r inade any thing imirta].” 

AU this as cenainly relevant to the subject'matter of Religion 
and fully in harmony with what m said in the ' Minhat Kcnaot ’ 
isee Jewish Encyclopaedia, vol I r 1531 

,b From ere till on tp revelation all in parable. 14 

Tlie early fathers of the Christian church, too, rejected the 
literal sense of the narrative -Origen ( Writings, vol H, 218 ; FhiiacaUt, 
16, fil and 22SJ, Clement ( Writings, vol, II, £38, 339 and 476> and 
Hippo]yt&ufvol, I, 3lhl)—holding it to be a secret doctrine which was 
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not to be disclosed to tbs profane The details of the praceeu of 
creation or rather re-creation and renovation acquire freeh internal: 
in the light of the above remarks, and we stall pause here to look 
into them somewhat closely. 

Kturtirifc from the condition of false belief and mental confusion 
in which the soul is involved prior to the dawn of Eight Disc nm in a 
tion. we are told that the earth wm without form and void, and 
darkness wan upon the face of the deep. This is laterally true of 

every tun! that is involved in ignorance and falsehood; ft is devoid 

ivoid) of goodness and without form {that is definite ideas), hence 
involved in confusion of thought, to this state the pall of ignorance 
toarkneasj Ires thick on the face of the waters of the deep f'mindi 
Then then as the change towards faith, the turning towards Light 
and Ufa Hence, we are told: the Spirit of God. that is, the Light 
Divaaie internal, moved on the face of waters! The result is the 
birth of the flight of Discrimination, that distinguishes between 
nght and wrong beliefs, Night I ignorance! and day r inner ilJuniina 
tion) thus come to be established in the new world for the first time 

On the nest stage there is the appearance of a firmament in the 
midst of the waters to "divide the waters from the waters, " This 
is the Dharmie Understanding which fixes up definite landmarks in 
the midst of chaotic thought, seeking to approach the purity of Smri- 
tual nature (heaven). 

The next item is the gathering together of the waters under 
the heaven, when dry land appears and brings forth gross and herb 
and the fruit troe. The dry land is. the term firma of Right Faith 
and its produce {the herb, grass and the fruit tree) such adorable 
properties as humility, curative virtue, fulfilment or culmination of 
pious resolution a. 

The fourth stage is characterized by the specification of lights 
The two greater ones would to refer to the faculty of fell 

knowledge to rule the day {the state of spiritual purity) and the 
human intellect to rule the (state of the) night lof the mull The stars 
are the different kinds of intuitions, or intuitive knowledge (cl air 
voyance and the like), or the numerous sciences and arts that are 
helpful loan unemancipated soui. According to another method of 
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interpretation, the sun, moon and atare are technical names for 
certain nerve current*, Ida, Pingaia, etc. (The Permanent History of 
Bharatmnha, v«L I,28&)* which are developed by inner contemplation. 

The next two stages are characterized by the creation of different, 
kinds of living beings, including man. The animal* are the different 
tendencies of the mul, good and evil {vide " The Letter of Aristeas”). 
This very interpretation, it may ho mentioned, U the foundation of 
the distinction between the dean and the unclean .mi mu]a concerning 
which Tertullian wrote: — 

M The tteral prohibitionH about cfean aetd unelMvn (rinds of fonds would be 

quite Contempttblfl. , '—lFartmr's BistoTV nf IntefftrifiatiMi, ITfl. j 

This view was fujly current amongst the leaders of Esoteric 
thought in the early Christian church {Ante Nicene Christian Library, 
vol. IX, 72—74 | Orijren'a Fhilacalia, 131; Clement 1 * Writings, 
yol. [1. 251-252 and 438). St. Barnabas also advocated this 'interpreta¬ 
tion {Farrar’s History of Interpretation, 1(5!3 and The Episth of 
Barnabas, 18-30), Amongst the Jewish authors who held this view 
may be mentioned Ariatobulus whom Barnabas follows <Farrar's 
History of Interpretation, 

The righteous rational soul is man, who Ib made In the image 
of God; for God's form is only that of Perfect Man. He (man) is 
made male and female, which terms are explained by Mqaes 
Malmotiidea to mean form (male) and substance (female), in the 
Quids to th G Perplexed (see page £07)* Man is thus made in the 
image of God, both in substance and in form! 

The work of creation is now finished ; man himself has now got 
to subdue the earth (spirit substance) and bring it under subjection ;- 

" Be fruitful and multiply, and replumsh th« furLli, unJ subdue it: anrl lmve 
driminum wrist the hah of the ae&, wd over the fowl at the air, and over every living 
thing that moveth upoa the earth." L, 2&.i 

The sixth day therefore seen the termination of the work ; and 
the seventh is the Sabbath (attainment to Gob hood) lor rest and peace! 

We shall now revert to the Hindu Trinity to study the character 
of its third member a little more closely than we have done thus far- 

■ The quotation will lie gfvan in fl f»Lnnt» in Chapter XL 
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Siva is the third member of tide Trinity and is represented 
us a yogi with matted hair, and with serpents entwined round hia 
person. He takes swallow-wort and other intoxicating; and poisonous 
things, and wears & garland of skulls. His consort is Parvati, the 
daughter of Himalayas, who also assumes various other forms, such 
iih Durga. Rati, and the like His most popular name is BholanSth ; 
he is easily pleased, and grants boons to his worshippers readily, and, 
at times, even foolishly. 

Now, &va represents will inclined and dedicated to Vairagya. 
(renunciation}, which, as such, is free from formal sophistry. On 
account of his freedom from worldly wisdom, he is called the Simple- 
minded—the Un-worldly, or Unsophisticated- and hocause he knows 
no trickery, he is the Bholi (innocent, guilelessl Nath (Lord). 

The intoxication of Siva is due to Self-realization which is the 
emotion of pure Self-feeling. It is this emotion of Self-feeling that 
constitutes the mystic's joy, which no wine can produce, and for 
which those who have experienced it. renounce the world and become 
Self-centred. This comes only from Self contemplation, is,. the 
tam&dM of Yoga, in which Will, finding itself free from the thraldom 
of desire, feels its own inherent Joy, We 1'eel truly free in this state 
of extreme Self-centredneffi in the course of whose attainment the 
energy of life, which was being- dissipated alt round, is wound up, as 
it were, into an indivisible Impulse of feeling. The ancients described 
this elevated state of feeling by the mystic symbolism of a rod, with a 
knob at ita top, and a serpent entwined round it. the knob representing 
the point into which the Self has withdrawn itself, the rod standing 
for discipline, and the serpent for the forte of Kundalini, the all-con¬ 
quering energy of Life, which now lies coiled up and function!ess be¬ 
hind powerful muscular contractions in the spine Somewhat similar is 
the sign of the caducous of Mercury which contains a lot of hidden 
significance. Its figure represents the human trunk and the nervous 
centres, seven in number, the book 41 which is sealed with seven 
seals, and written inside and at the back. The two interlacing ser- 
pents represent the /do and the PittffaU n*4U (nerves)* and the 
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central tube is the symbol of the <th«i hollow canal in the 

Bpindl column). The triangle formed at the lower end is the nervous 
plesuH Mutadhiira., while the knob, or the head, At the top, is Lhe 
Sakasrara, the plexus of the brain. The mul*dk&ra is the abode of 
the spiritual energy known as Ktiftdaliui (literally, the serpent power), 
which is roused into activity in thb auras of advancement on the 
path of YogtL . The plexus mul'idhara. is afeo the seat of three 
spiritual currents, collectively culled Triheni, that, is, the confluence 
of the three streams, the Ganges Ida, whose colour is that of the 
sun , the Jumna which is of the colour of the moon), and 

the Saraswsti (Spirituality, which becomes visible only En the heaven, 
i ef-i tite plexus of the hearts Now, in o^der that the individual 
should derive any real benefit from the confluence of these potent 
forces, they must touch hia whole being from the to the 

plexus in the hfuid ; but in order to do so, the Spiritual current must 
pass upwards through the hollow tube of the fiiaHmpiu, energising 
dl the nervous plexi on the way, thus enlivening birn. from within. 
tVhen the current reaches the brain, the individual becomes perfect 
like.siva Man can achieve this much coveted consummation by men- 
l:r,,| y bathing at this internal confluence daily, if possible constantly 
The supposed Tribeni at Allahabad, In the United Provinces of Agnt 
and Oudh, is an ingenious symbolism for this confluence of the 
three spiritual! currents, though Eta esoteric import being unknown 
to the generality of men, it la now resorted to by all classes of Hindus 
an a place of pilgrimage * 

The garland of skulls worn by friva is intended to suggest the 
destructive element in pure Self-contemplation, since all kinds of good 
and evil tendencies have to be destroyed for spiritual emancipation, 

‘i worthy of note that virtue ia as much aesuae of bondage as vicSi 
though tile fruit oi the former is pleasant and that of the latter hitter, 
and, m times, very painful, 

■ b ar Pi« flncT«t Import-erf the iwh erf the fttiwr Kaurcii ptuev* of tho H jruJ u ™ 
u.r:d for a prefer jippm'.iminn rrf Hindu Mytholtyry in general (Iwi murter is mfrrreri 
(o the (KmjITVheBflive worb r ‘ Tht f'*rmrtnaui IJiniory a/ tiharaf ear*A it,' hy K. 

iN«rey«|!ia fyer, B.A 
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The constant consort of the (tod in P&rvmki, who la the daughter 
of Himalaya But it would he foolish to take the Himalayas as 
a mountain; tho goddess represent* that muoh-deaired state of the soul 
which arises from steady, immutable dh^na (conran tnition of mind). 

According to Lire Permanent History of Bharatvsrsha. Par vat i 
stands lor bitddki (intellect.} which, in association with ^iva, who 
represents tiairiigya, probably only mearns joyous intelligence. 

We may now explain tha mythological significance of Saraavati. 
the goddess of Wisdom, She is noted for her bve of music and 
rarrit-: a cirti la kind of banjo! in her hand, Her word is inviolable ; 
aiie rides on a human tew»m. and ia the daughter of God. These are 
her chief chat acteri sties, ft would deem that the primary concept foil 
is that of Jinorb&ni, the voice of God, from Jina, the Conqueror of 
wij hence, God, and bani voice. As such,she represents revela¬ 
tion, for which reason her word is absolutely inviolable. She id the 
daughter of God, because she directly apriuga from a Tirthamkara 
(Ciodh The hamm on which she rides is a symbol for breath, because 

53 'Mw+tia^hamsa) are the sounds actually heard In deep 
inhalation und exhalation, respectively 

The Hindu conception of Saraivatl m also that eh' ultimate 
knowledge, In e passage in the ^msvatlrabasydpanifsd, quoted by 
Mr. K. Nanayao»Iyer,* she is thus invoked 

■■■ Why the ftvdda» itanisvjiii whmfl farm Is Lh u very MSttttce of Vedanta, p raLnct 
rne. Htw i» Um Sjlleti f saflMFgBfj Q f Bmhaian that la dmft with In Lb* Vedas and 
Vedxngu an tbe (hiLjp <me. She dirwta the thrw LokM Internally, by her JnvnJy- 
ttanai-y mirk. she la ttw guiding principle in Radr*. Aditya, ate., and &ht> ia enjoywl 
^ I hoae whsi Lam (.hair eyssU hVink in thsir InrolulkBitiry pA'M/t?BS of work. Sb 1 is 
th *' ^pwwltaff fciSDiFlfld^ divided into eight partJL aha i» NirvLkalpa and thfe form 
of UrahniAn, PWdttftfcing tfli wJyjui Yogia ileliver rJiurnaolvHfl frum hfludaga^ May (,he 
pure and white Sirantf rasiding in tht: face of Rnimhu taka rant in my hMrt, 11 

' The goddeaa BarafiYati,” adds Mr. K, Narayana Tver, « j fl he re 
described as tha ultimate knowledge and form of Brahman and partis 

cularty explained as enjoyed by those who turn their eyes inward* 
hack to the Brahman " 


* Ttn? Permanent Misnoty erf UhlXitvSrwha, vu] Lip JIB 
30 
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Saraavati mast, however, be distinguished from Ganefo. who 
is fJso the God of Wisdom He is a child, and has the trunk of an 
elephant with only one task, in place of the natural head of which 
he was deprived soon after his birth. ilia mount is a rat, and lie 
eats sweets. The youngest of gods,, be nevertheless Insists on being 
the first to ha invitedt and geta angry and causes a lot of mischief if 
neglected, at the commencement of an underrating In regard to 
his bodil? build he is ill-knit and awkward as if disjointed. 

In interpreting this personification, we must begin with the 
mount—the rat-which is noted for the excellent use it makes 
of its teeth. Now, the only mental faculty which can be represented 
by an animal notorious all over the world for Its cutting propensities 
is analysis, which enable? ua to ascertain the composition of things, 
He awkward, ill-knit body of Gffreto with an elephant's trunk, on 
the other hand, is suggestive of synthesis, which being more useful 
than analysis, has precedence over it. Hence, the rat is described 
as the mount of the god. 

The solitary tuek has reference to the true monistic, vlcw that 
the real God for every individual is only one, namely, his own Soul, to 
associate another with whom is the deadliest of sins. Obviously, 
two tufiks would have been compatible with dualism* alone:. GaneSa 
is represented as a child, because the eoul that has been wandering 
in transmigration throughout the past infinity of time acquires 
Wisdom Divine only when it is about in enter nirvana. He eats 
sweets, because liFWWwto (happiness) ta the fruit of Wisdom. His 
insistence on being invited before other gods* and the trouble arising 
from his being neglected, only go to emphasize the nature of Wisdom, 

The reason why the Messiah La described as the son of a carpen¬ 
ter in the Bible is alec to be found in allegorical thought. For the 
carpenter is a good symbol for Wisdom, inasmuch as his work con¬ 
sists only in cutting up (analysis; and piecing together (synthesis!, 
Them instances, (n qur opinion, suffice to prove that the nature 
of the divinities constituting the different pantheons is very different 
from what it is generally taken bo be. The key that unlocks the 

* The Idea la irtwftnbliE Ln, the impersonaticn of Odin of the Teutonic mytho!:^, 
wtlo REtriflced one of hi? eyes r » that iso niigta be tower*) -with grmter wisdom.' 
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door leading to tha adytum is that of KNOWLEDGE DI VINE an U 
fully evident from the unravel men t of the peraoniflarticna actually 
ncctmplished thus far- The same line of investigation, if pursued, 
will, it is belie veil, reveal the secret^ of rnoyl other myths arid my¬ 
thologies : for they would all seem to be centred round the attributes, 
properties and nature of the soul, Every country In the past. it would 
seem, vied with every other country to regard to the composition of 
myths ami legends, and composed Lht- moat fascinating atid at the same 
t.imfl deceptive allegories and tales. All sorts of devices were employed 
w give expression to human thought bent on disguising its real purport 
under poetic masks. The Indians would stem bo have been thy 
pioneers in the Held , and the large number of the Hindu gods testifies 
Lo the mania for poet ic personification which characterized the Hindu 
mind in the past. Unfortunately Its followers have ceased to take 
interest in the truths embodied in their mythology, and what was 
intended only lor imparting the highest knowledge is now looked upon, 
by one section of the Hindu community, on account of their excessive 
conceit, as a collection of silly, childish tales r and is regarded by 
another engrossed in deep ignorance as the sole object of religious 
worship. If the truth is to he told, it, was never intended that any 
worship beyond meditation on the different aspects oF Life, which 
manifests iLself m all the 33ft, 000,000 forms spoken of in the Porn nos 
was to he performed, The Vedas could not very well teach '"Thai 
thou art,” and yet enjoin the worship of mythological deities at the 
am p time. It is the meditation on the nature of Life which is 
worship in the true sense of the word ; begging for favours from 
another can never be the moans of salvation. Par from thinning the 
delusion, begging only goes to deepen it. The same in the case with 
all other rituals and ceremonies, whether they be performed for the 
b pedal ben of it of the souls af the departed, or for those of the living 
They all tend to give prominence to the lower personality p and 
prevent us from grasping the sense of the -m^hAvakya* (great sayings, 
or truisms', such aa H “ l am Brahman.” 

So far as the forms of these spiritual conceptions, Brahma, and 
others, are concerned, they have bean conceived with the greatest 
precision in the different mythologies; but as they personify powers 
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and faculties of an exceedingly complex nature, it is not always easy 
to comprehend them fully. These mythological deities, however* are 
not to be Confounded with actual bednfra, Indiras, demons,, and the 
like, who are living beings like ourselovos, There is absolutely no 
reason why the &huta r tbe pref^ the goblin, the olf and the like, 
should not exist at all* They have been goon by men in all countries 
and in all times. They are not disembodied spirits, but possess 
I indies made of the same material as ourselves, although of a finer 
quality. The remark made by us in connection with the worship oF 
Brahma and other mythological gods, applies with even greater force 
to demonology and the worahtp of angds and ghosts and the powers 
of darkness generally : it only (joes to strengthen delusion. On LhU 
point we need only give the emphatic declaration of Vedanta, in the 
language of S. Abhedamnds, who says (Sjn-rilutiJiMn md petofa, 
p. 17) S=- 

" hJo JiniMint of guuj thoughand good deeds «w prodace as tlwir affect that 
which in beyond tlwught and mlnd r and eettwqueritly bfiyflffld thp Tflaeh of tlioEr tifPorta, 
because-divine realization Je not within the Aialrti uf j;»yohie fthonotnena, wv crij it he 
"Lsiched by mind, iniaUeefc cr mofw ponrerti. And the path which leads the in.rfhndual 
MJUi to the reftliwtion of the Absolute in neither through religion*, works, nor tlirmigh 
L| Kl belief in departed eplrflu, tior by the Worship ol thij ■pint* of the anvfcstrrH, bui 
Ehrouft Bull-knowledge and the knowledge a£ the relation wllfah the individual! am\ 
iHaara to the ITruverHil Spirit. That part la called in Vedanta " Demyan*/ the 
iLTiHH path, or tile rath which teade to divinity, The iruvellere otn thk path am 
ihow: who are the mewt rincere and earnest aeekerfl after the Atwiluta, who 
lu not care far phenuiTums, whether pihyaicai of psychic, wlKuse rtntlls -Wlir high 
lifjfjve Lho clouds of deiiiraa dine cover the light of the spiritual sun in the ordbary 
mortals; but whflae- bififiEBt aim. loftfwt uapirnLtarL, and deepest longing of the 
auul lire to reaUtse that imchangeQblo Truth which hi beyond mind, lrayucid IntaJlcct, 
which the Father lnJhe*.V«W of the nplritUillTstS cannot reach. 1:1 

We shall now conclude this chapter , but, before inviting the 
reader to accompany us to the next one. wherein we give the views 
pf what, to our thinking, is che only true philosophy of religion. it 
will tint be quite amiBa to caat a cursory glan.ee at Lho result of our 
enquiry thus fur. We have seen how the natural but mostly 
Lti.nir-amothertd qraTing-of every soul is to attain to that degree of 
happineas which knows nothing of imperfection or desire; and we 
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have also seen bow that state of happiness ig not only possible to be 
attained, but also noE far to seek. Step by step, have we been Jed 
to consider two of the most important religions in the world, that is, 
Christianity and Vedanta, and by the comparative study of thair doc¬ 
trines have been enabled to draw certain highly important conclusions 
as to the nature of t he Mins*™ and the God which we have aspired 
to become. But we have not yet found a true definition of God or 
Kfnram, or even of the nature and causes of the soul's bondage, 
anywhere in either of the two creeds we have so thoroughly examined, 
not destructively, but constructively Vedanta even considers it beneath 
its dignity to give a thought to the individual, and ascribe its vary 
idea to illusion, pure and simple, while Christianity is altogether 
silent on the point. It if? true that there is a close resemblance 
between the Soanes in dreams and the waking world but simply 
because of this semblance philosophy cannot jump to the conclusion 
that the universe must actually be the dream of a super-human 
dreamer. There is a very important difference between the dream 
and the world of our waking consciousness, and it lies in the fact 
that, while the dreamer whose subconscious mental activity is the 
cause of the dream was at one time a conscious being in the world of 
men, prior to his Earning into the state of dreaming, and would 
wake up again'into that world of waking consciousness, the dreamer 
of the universe has not been shown to be a being who was ever awake 
or who would ever wake up from hig eternal, beginning!ess ftll d ap ‘ 
patently unending sleep, The difference is not one of mere words, 
hut of vital import to the said which aspires to become “ That Nf Are 
we drifting towards th® state which Lord Byron describes as a 

LJ SL-rangu state of being E {fur 'tin still to be* 

SentelmE to r*€!l, and with seal'd Eyes to aee," —? 

The Perchance to dream J " of Hamlet Is a silent commentary 
on i Fie mm mum bonum, if dreaming be the be-all and end-all of reli¬ 
gion. !obe n dreamer—an eternal, never-waking dreamer_is more 

than any one cares to become Have we, then, misunderstood Vedan¬ 
ta i Perhaps we have. Rut we have endeavoured to follow and work 
out its conclusions from its own point of view as far ae it was possible 
to do so. The idea of Brahman as the Enjoy or of Bliss is magnificent, 
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but there also remains the ether aspect, namely, that of a dreamer, 
to be considered, ao that the query - ' who am i ?'-of the soul can 
hardly be said to find an answer in the sublime formula, That thou 
art/ since it also wants to know, ' What ia the " That/ the Enjoyer. 
or Dreamer, or both V This last Ides, i,e,, the rolling of the Enjoy er 
and the Dreamer into one, is tho most unsatisfactory of all, since no 
one c-an combine two incompatibilities in him sell at. one and the same 
time, 

Christianity, when we? turn to seek an answer from it, fares!even 
WO m\ since it haa nothing of its own, and itself stands In need of 
a foreign light to be deciphered into intelligible thought, 

The diverse metaphysical theories also that have been examined 
by us thus far are found inadequate to explain the nature of the 
world process and incapable oJ leading to L-he realisation ol the aim 
in view—Happiness. 

Mythology and mysticism might no doubt, pussesa the truth but 
it seems safer to keep them at a respectable distance than Lo run 
the risk of being lost in their labyrinthine muses. 

We thus see that it is only an inkling of the truth that wo have 
been able to got thus far, anti that if wo wish to satisfy our under¬ 
standing on all those important problems which constitute true jnAn» 
— and j-fiana is the pre-requisite of ninkakn--vre must turn Lo some 
other source able to satisfy the enquiring semi. 

The foregoing treatment of the subject in hand and the explana¬ 
tion of the various mythological doctrines of different religions, from 
the standpoint of philosophy and metaphysics, have, it is to be hoped, 
prepared the ground for the reception of the doctrines of Truth which 
will be dealt with in the next and the succeeding chapters, 
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THE SIDDHANTA* 

A number at Utad pffTMma, opca u pott a Mine, went flat tn ‘ eh ' mi etepltant 
which had sottlti to Lluaiir village. They were all l.uketi tfl it, sad allnweid in tnpeh ii, 
With I heir hand?, onu Lunching its Iriink, nnoiluir iln enr, a third ft& teg, ami aq forth. 
After the departar* at the i«iimal r ihey nit he^n to bilk of their k.flflwJfldpe™neertJin^ 
ItR form. Each described it aecOTilLtig to bin own perhnnal nbserv iilJuti; hut it wap 
WOTl found that their desrripfcLami did not tally. UpuT Chip, n quarrel aruw JtW to who 
Wttu the truChfu] witness, among them, acid from WPrcla they epeedily CUM U> blown 
At L'hia juncture, there appeared outlie fiewne a man wlwi waa -iot blind like them, and 
who had actually Been. an alaptiant; and ho was wtth ffrwt di3|tplty ibis* to neeondto 
them hy ^plaining to LbCrHl that wbuL oaith one of them had Pah with his hand 
waa not the whole animol, hut only a port of its haAy> — Tkt> purnhit) tif thr biituhntn 
and thu vlvf/htitii 

Moral . ' Men of thin wnrld sire lllie the blindmen nfthe fuarohlfl ; they inphit 

on their partial Ituawledfre being' accepted for the whole truth,' 

The causes of m isijniicre, landing in religion enn bo cl Ratified 
under two distinct heads, namely, those which arise from partial 
knowledge, which men try to pass off for csact truth, and those 
that are due to a failure to understand the teaching embodied in 
myths and legend b, Of these the latter is the most fruitful source 
of trouble. 

It is not to be supposed that mythology is a science to he 
encouraged Its value is apparent from lhe fact that during the 
last two thousand years, at least, it has only led to wrangling, disputes 
and bloodshed among men, and has created greater differcncea 
among them than all other things put together This is quite a natural 
result of the spirit of mysticism which mythology directly fosters, 
since it gives rise tq ignorance, which never fails to givo birth to the 
Unholy twins, bigotry and fanaticism, 

1 EtutublLEtieil Truth., tlw liurt Wurd, nr final cancItlBifln, 
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Stories and myths, do doubt, are very fascinating, and do not 
entail much hard m«ntal work, but we nught not to underrate the 
difficulties which they create for men No one will aeriouely deny 
that they throw a veil of obscurity over the ideal, which it Its the 
aim of philosophy to set .free from the nebulosity pi" indistinct, chaotic 
thought, and of religion to bring into realisation. Clear thought, 
not mythology, IS needed for salvation. 

Some people imagine (but real charm lies in the mystic unintelH - 
gibility of thought. But they cannot be nmd to have any idea of the 
practical value of religion. How can that which lb not understood 
by any one be e means of liberation by any possibility ? Suppose a 
scientific work contained form u Ian which were beyond the com pre¬ 
hension of men, could anyone urge their UninLelhgibility as an 
argument in favour of its merit ? Jt is no answer to say that those 
formula?) would disclose important secrets of n a Lure when understood, 
since cash-value depends on practical good, not on theoretical specula' 
tion as to the charm of uniritelliiribility. Would a pauper who claimed 
credit on the ground that he owned and possessed untold wealth, 
but was only ignorant of its whereabouts, derive any benefit from 
his millions ? The same is the case with mythology, which, as stated 
above, has given rise to the worst farms of ill-feeling amongst men. 

As regards the first kind of the Causes pi misunderstand mg, it 
is sufficient to point out that none of the religions that we have e* 
aminrd hitherto ia characterised by perfection. Vedanta, for instance, 
leaves us with Brahman and Maya, and gives little or no help in 
constructing a world of matter and farce with their aid. Of Time, 
Space and Causality it has no explanation to offer Nor are we given 
an insight into the mechanism of Maya,, which is supposed to be 
responsible for the world-process in some mysterious way. 

The final causes of the world must, then, be sought for and 
described in terms which make further thought possible. The theory 
that the universe is a bundle of names and forms is very useful in 
so far as it goes, and we hope we have accorded It the luJlesf latitude 
which it ia entitled to ; but the problem of the nature of the material 

and the operative cause or causes, which stamp on it the variety of 

names and forms, still remains to be solved. 
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Bearing id mind the fact that th* world-process is eternal, and 
that concrete Lb iugs must have sonin aort of material base* for than 
being, we may lay down that the existing material of the universe 
consists of two different kinds of substances, the livings *-«■» ael f- 
coasciou3 r and the jara., that is, unconscious, or Jim and Ajiva. an 
they are called in the philosophy of Jainism- 

We muHt also make due allowance for their interplay. This 
necessitates a common ground for action, as well as the determination 
of the aDoampRnying causes which bring about and render that inter¬ 
play possible, We thus get Space. Time, the continuaua ether. U, 
the medium of motion, and another kind of ether us Lhe medium ol 
rest. Of these. Time ls the principle of continuity and is recognized 

us a separate substance in the J&ida philosophy. 

The medium of motion and that of rest are called Dharma and 
AAharmti respectively ; and mutter ia known as Pwigatti- These 
are ail the aubalances necessary Cor the world-process which may be 
Oflflumarated in the following tabulated form - 

SUBSTANCE 


kfiva Ajiva 

I 

F F~ i i, 

TLmu Dharma Adhtirma Matter [Pvdtfala) 

Jainism posits these six substances aa eternal.* and claims 
that no world-process id posable without them, Itven when por- 
tjona of the universe are destroyed, these realities do not disappear 

* it ju impoenblo to accept the thookogfeinWictiJiii that everything that 
IBIWE hftTO a inaltOTf so timt nothfrlg CW be eelf-Buh?lflting, For il tiiaL were W p that 
nujpgr would him fitili.F crtiind itl Oeact of a maker of hl3 bei’]j;, and thut QH, ®1 -Li-, 
another, and bo forth. Bat thb is Ima absurd to Ite acceptable to theology itself, 
acoarding to wliit'b JS a self-aahaistiiftjg mftkfti'who in the iiutllOT of every ill OH-, 

else, tlena "■ Inn theology hwfl MO Log to Etrand iifKjli r for if it is pOBRjhle for oni.’ 
being or t&lflg to bo silj-siibsifltinjE an[ l eternal, it w ohm possible for more thm^tt 
.iind beings t*i b* LUnlwate. (-Lenee, the null irsSUO again Js what iA mans raLnsnftt, 
whether the notion thill ai god made Ibu Habitant!ea of nutuni. or whether U«y 
am Mlf.KiabaiKtiry? and eternal? And « to ttiii the mnwrtut nan be only ow.hamdy, 
that which has been given in these pHges, 
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ar become merged in one another ; for there cun be no such thing 
aa an absolute yratafta- Even Vi vekattftnda main tains {JnOna Yog& r 
Pkit II. p. 26 } :— 

1 stMiuhl rather fcdlu'W the* . , , . opinion (.hat this qi.LiQl.injr down is not jtiTnultenft'- 
OUH mvT the wtHilw univ&raa, but that in different [IftrLti disTerent things :Lfu going UN. rJ 

It is not to be supposed that the word 1 substance 1 used in refer¬ 
ence to (.he six realities of Jainism, Etienne only physical BulistHnceSi 
Such sm stones. Matter is naturally included in these six realities, but 
the rein mining five are very different in their nature and bear no 
resemblance to it. The beat way to understand their nature i» to 
consider them as different kinda of forces, since they alt perform cer¬ 
tain functions. 

These six realities are thus defined in the Uttaradhyayana Sutra 

(Sacred Honk* of th*> Ea*t, voh XLV k pp 153-4) :— 

Dliarma, AiJhBTnui, space, ttrnu, matter, and ShuJa lire tte nbt Inncln of huE> 
ecances- ■ they make Up Ltiis world, Dhuirna, ArH’twunn. find ipaoe* art each one Balt- 
ht&Jit'e only ; but time, matter and .iouJh are an LnflntSt! uumhor uf KubstBItefiil, Hit 
ehmfitBrmtw of Dltarma ia motion, thait of Adbarnis, ]moiubJhly, and that of spaou, 
■ft hich ronfftinsi all otter flutUNtBEussa, Lh tt make* nxim for ovftrything. Thu characterifrtir 
flt timtia duration, (hut of nnul, Lho inialLiaEinH of l(ncTwledjfe, faith. h&ppintaia. and 
En:p£iy, r n.rj chaTacterjfctiu uf mutter id Sound, darkiifeKfi, Lustre, light, shades, Hunstlirte, 
i’dJuUt. taste, unell and touch. Su hatimco is the uubtarmtu of qualttlifi ; the qanUtle b 
arc inbirant in one jaihatancc l but the aharaeterJtilic □ £ development*! la tluit they iiibnjv 
111 sutler (pfT., etilhatiiniwa or qimlitiea), ThiJ characteristic of rlevcsLupment is aipgJe- 
riees, jsepnrntnresa, number, farm, conjunction sod ditfjLmutkjn,’' 

It will be interesting at this stage to compare the six substances 
of the Jain a SiddhmiUi with the nine realities of the Vaiaagikiw. Aft 
pointed out on p 55 ante, these nine realities comprise 
li) the ultimate units of odour 


(ii) do. 

do. 

of flavour 

fill) do. 

do. 

of luminosity 

(3v> do. 

do. 

of temperature 

(v) 

Lt.f 

a kind ol' ether 


[vfl kata 
{viij dik 

fvfii) mdna< and 
b'x.f souls. 
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These are the nine realities in the system of Kan&da : but only 
a glance is needed to show that the enumeration is* purely arbitrary 
and devoid of scienli fie dr philosophical merit. The ffoat four classes, the 
ultimate units of odour, flavour, luminosity and temperature, do not 
represent four different things or substances, but only the four common 
attributes of one and the same substance, namely, matter. For there 
is no warrant for holding that temperature can be altogether eliminated 
from flavour, flavour from odour, odour from colour and so forth, 
The fact is that matter is endowed with the properties of touch, taste, 
erne!) and colour, though of the five senses, each responds to only 
one of these properties. For instance, we cannot perceive colour with 
the nose, odour with the eye and so on. It is true that water is not 
perceived with the nose, fire with the nose and tongue, or air with 
the nose, tongue and eye ; but it is also true that, earth is known by 
all the senses excepting the car, water by three (touch, taste and 
sight', fire by two (sight and temperature , and air by one- ' tempera¬ 
ture'alone. We cannot, therefore, hold that earth is only endowed 
with odour, water with flavour, fire with colour, and air with tempera¬ 
ture. Modem sc tepee has fully demonstrated the trims mutability of 
elements, but no laboratory experiments are required to show that 
solid matter I.try,, wood) is convertible into fire, or that water is but 
another form of vapour, u kind of gaseous matter, The so-called ele¬ 
ments are the different forms of the one and the same substance, 
matter, called pudfjahi in fho Jaina SiddhaHta, because of the liability 
of its particles to become fused (from gala?ui, to melt) among them- 
selves as well as with souls. Owing to such fusion., different combina¬ 
tions arise in which certain qualities predominate, while certain others 
are more or less suppressed. 

It is thus evident that the Vaiee^ikaa have no true conception 
of matter, which they unwarrantably split up under four different 
heads, as noted 

The VaUe.^ika conception of ether as the source of sound is also 
unscientific, inasmuch as sound arise? from the agitation of material 
bodies as may be fully demonstrated by experiment. Any dement- 
ary work on physics will furnish conclusive proof of thrs statement. 
Even apart from scientific experiments, the phenomenon of echo. 
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suffice to demolish all ch theories ; for an echo arises from the 
reflection of a sound-wave when its path is obstructed by some material 
body ; but ether cannot be obstructed by matter, being a finer and 
subtler element than nutter. 

The argument that because atoms qf matter can be conceived 
as absolutely silent therefore sound must be the property of Ether* 
is unscientific, since Ether can also bo conceived that way, and since 
no argument which ignores matters of observation and daily experience 
can b? regarded as good. The fact is that having laid down four ulti¬ 
mate elements Lo correspond to four of the five senses, Ranadn found 
his imagination exercised to find a correspondence for the sense of 
hearing* and. in hi a perplexity, immediately hit upon Ether au the 
source ol sound. 

The Vsi^esikas have ncs idea of Ether as a medium of motion 
without, which things cannot move about in spare ; but their Fifth 
category is a fanciful stuff conceived to be essentia! as the source of 
sound, as already noticed, and as an dement necessary to impart 
magnitude to the ultimate units of matter or atoms Their conceptions 
of Time and Space arc algo involved and unintelligible. 

They regard time us only the principle of change, which, aa such, 
cannot held to be a reality or substance ; and space is said to be 
Lhe 11 Reality, Power or Force, holding things in their relative positions 
evon while they are being driven on lift# Hindn Realism, p. 2&). 
We shall have more Lo say about the nature of Time and Space later 
on ; meanwhile it is clear that no true element of reality or ultimate 
substance is to he found in the description given. 

The eighth reality of the system of Katiadu is mtinti.-i, the cause 
of succession in sensation and thought. It is, however, acknowledged 
by learned Hindus themselves that il is not a reality by itself but 
only a material organ* the instrument of experience ( Hindu Healirrm t 
p, OG). Its ciaij&ifi.cation under a separate head* as. a reality, is illogical, 
under the circumstances. 

All this suffices to show that the Vdiiiteyika system is neither 
scientific nor logical in its analysis. 

We may now turn to the school of the Sankhyan metaphysics* 
which posits only two permanent realities, the purujci and prakrti 
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and which accounts for the world-process by alternate enfolding and 
unfolding- of attributes and functions. 

The insufficiency of tho flsnkhytn thought has been common ted 
upon, by more writers than one, and even Hindu commentators have 
not alwgya. been able tq suppress their sense of disappoint ment.;, pr 
to withhold blame, The following free comment from a friendly 
Hindu source on the doctrines of the six world famous schools of 
Hindu metaphysics, including Kapila's, may be read with interest in 
this, connection;— 

ir [VI j liana. fthfhnahu, a cdunmsntatijr on Sankliyal Wel- fully swaro uf Lhc 
fart tJm fifiiMe ett' tiro six DftrianliE, fnr eiftrople, wim r as- we havi.: hinted 
more than ufleti, a complete uyatelh of pMJflaophy tn th«j WedEarn hai^, lnjt 
(merely I> catEhriiiRtn unpltilnifij;, ra-'HJ imoog tt r£N«JitnL'd ncpoiinl of symu nf the 

tnithii revCHlexl jn Ete V'efliiii iind I 'panL ? fld^, to ft jjELrLSruiiir cIb^b ol atuduntfl, 
Dcmenfag tte acqps of sta enquiry within the province of groAti/ca, wlthinit attempting 
to Bilvr- U> th«u the tranHoepiJentlLj rlddUft of the UnhwtHe, which, in their parrinilm- 
Stage of mvittiiE and spiritual (3^Vftb|Jinent, ft would hfttfo bean impcsttiWe for them 
to grugp ."—Thu Sttrrod li&nkb af ihn Hwltf$, VttL IX. Preface, js„ xii. 

The exajfcy found by Mr, Nandlal Sinha for the shortcomings of 
the founders of the six dor tanas, including the Sankhya, in the 
paBaagt? cited, is rather lame and inadmissible, especially in the 
absence of anything showing perfection of knowledge in the authors 
concerned ; but an it will be conducive to a better understanding 
of the causey of its failure to pursue the line of thought on which 
the doctrine under consideration is founded, we must endeavour to 
cateb its author's mind actually at work in do vising hia system. 

It will be seen that Kupik is not a believer in miracles, and 
does not recognize a creator who might create the world by a word 
of command. He discards monism for this reason. His ay stem is 
a kind of dual lam, consisting of a spectacle and its spectator, an 
unconscious show perceived by a conscious being or beings. To the 
spectacle belongs all that is changing, variable and shifting,—all 
that evolves and ah that 'involves." To the spectator is to be attributed 
nothing that is shifting and moving. He is a witness, and only a 
witness, though liable to be overpowered by ignorance. Even the 
intellect which disappears in deep-sleep cannot be said to appertain to 
the spectator for this reason. 
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' Starting from this duality of the seer and the seen, Kapils 
conceives the world to be characterised by an alternation of manifesta- 
tion and non ^manifestation or dissolution, on the analogy of the 
alternation of waking and glee ping egnsciousneas. 

In the condition of dissolution the spectacle is reduced to a balanced 
state of the three attributes, satlm, raja? and famaslneep 15 
Then there sets in a counter -m ova men i; with the disturbance of the 
equilibrium n the process of manifestation begins, resulting in successive 
transformations of the evolvent, i e., prnkrtl (the balanced condition of 
the attributes!, which accounts for the evolution oi Lhe spectacle as 
well aa for the organs of ^nsiation. Cut the most important part ol 
this scheme of evolution, as it might be called, is the order of unfold- 
ment of the tattoos I essential a Or elements) which constitute the bul¬ 
wark of the San kb yan philosophy, and which may be arranged in the 
following way in a tubulated form : - 


Ptimtici 111 


Prakrn 

' 1 ' 


UnmttufGHt, t.ji., 
the Btate af 
equilibrium {Si 


1 

Manifest 

1 

!&nhat 131 

.■lAnmWva 14) 

L 

_ / 

Modi Pen by nattva 

1 ’ 


l 

MmlLliH?cl by Uimm 

i 

r 

- r > senses 1 

ik—10] ' fNBJttffl (El 

j H kinds □ £ mutfrr 
fynctiorvh 

I [11—1S> 

i 

e . "h. 


f I I I 1 

Stitind-lil) Touch (H) Form {18) Flavour [id) Smell {30) 


GUwr 211 Air (£3) Firu (E3k Witter i3*J Earth (26), 

It ii this order which is also interesting for us, «ince it, proves 
that the system la based on nothing more solid or reliable than 
u series of imagined analogies between a somewhat distorted idea 
of the manner in which concrete nature bursts on an awakening 

consciousness and the world-process. 

In a gen end way it will be seen that the fallowing transformations 
occur before a sleeping consciousness may be said to have perception 
of the world on waking up : 
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{V the manifestation of this intellect: 

{2} the dawning-of the notion of EndividuaEity, the idea of " I, " 
in the intellect; 

{3; the awakening of the faculties and functions of the Ego, that 
is, of the man-iss and the organs of action and sensation ; 

H) the stimulation of the senses, i.* t sensation, and 

(5) tine formation of the percent, i.e.. the percept Eon of tbs world 

If the reader will bear in mind l:hn notion entertained b.v certain 
Hindu Idealists that the sellable world is only held in the mind of 
its percipient and has no tixistance apart from it. ho will have no 
difficulty in comprehending the position oi Kapil a, whose doctrine w a 
shall now compare, side by side, with the manner in which an awaken¬ 
ing consciousness becomes cognizant of the world of phenomena. 

Human cooednueiuese- | Hi& World-process, 


(] I Alternation of nuking anil dJtjep 

ing. 

In il^pp-oKijj the is not 

destroyed, but the- spectacle is not T Wf|r - 

CULVi'd. 


i!| A ttettiatiurj nF creation anti 
dealmetkin, 

i£i in wMld-ctaafcructitm {prnlatf>+\ 
the petceiyei \piirn*ft\ in nut dcHtnoyed 
but nature in net pureeiviHJ. 


p Hi In awakening the intellect 

rouged first of &1J. 

§ 

HI From intellect arise* thu thought 
r of *■' J /' i.f., lejgoiLy nr indivi¬ 

duality). 

|£>'l From agility (low the fun^tiisna 
of certain organa or cnnufitiientH of indivi¬ 
duality, altont-lon linapaa), lilt Hbsoa nl hI 
molur faculties, 

'Hie “ I " heing awakened aen- 
tiuLiudri, which signify affections: of the 
opt), are perceived. 

i7i The diito of sensations aru then 
projected find constitute the perccf -utile 
world. 


',5'i In Pte World-prpceHSr mnhat 
1 Intellect) ifl produced first. 

I'll Ufahat Ls Lhen transformed into 
ahf>*nk7i#fi i.i he ' aLpbnr ' of tthttm nr 
“ I’Tuiaa "i. 

■;fn Ftrap -trJtamkdrtr Line ibuno*. the 
five ranees. and cIh? fivefold functions of 
■ the hve twgarui of aetioft, the hands, feet, 
and £lif like, aro f-omiud, 

iti) The ih transformed 

into ■ 3 1 email, l £ flavour, li-tl form, I I I touch, 
and inl Bound, V, tlir live kinds of avnaa- 

t i ulld. 

IJ| The data Of -end at inns, tou, the 
subtle olemento l.toMvrufr.iji of smell, 
nrifl ttifi ]ike , JLre transforwed into the five 
j.-re-w elements, ether, air, tire, water and 
earth, r>l wknli tile iJiireeptdble-, that la to 
I nay, the phe-oomefisi world in composed. 
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Nn need to go into further details; the whole doctrine is baaed 
on certain crude nations about what takes place m the mind when 
consciousness awakens frorn sleep. It is certain that Kspiia s in¬ 
spiration consiALed solely and simply in an inlaid a ary analogy wliich 
heaoutfhL to establish between nature and the human consciousness, 
and which he simply assumed to avoid further trouble. Kapila's 

system, however, markcan advance on the rigid Idealism of Advait- 
ism p which denies reality to all except ocmsaiousness, Kapila in 
effect agrees with Advaitism as to the unreality qF ine objects of 
the senses, holding that their exiatenee consists in their being 
l^rceived, that is, in the states of the perceiving mind ; hut he 
maintains that the changes of states -hemselves require the presence 
of an independent cause which mu'dc he coexistent with crnisdouanass. 
Tb this cause, conceived as the source or suostratum of change, is 
transferred all that is changing in consciousness. Having found a 
basis for the states of individual consciousness, Kapil a devoted 
himseH to develop perception in it, which he finally achieved by 
transforming the data of sensations into sensible qualities of which 
objects are composed. It will be now evident that Kapil a knows 
nothing of an outside world, apart from, the projections of his 
own mind* 4-*-, the transformations of his sensations; for the sensa¬ 
tions— flavour and the like—are described as transformations of 
the &hamkara t and conceived so consist of subtle elements which 
are transformed Into the grower material of concrete things. Unfor¬ 
tunately for this line of thought, it never seems to hove occurred 
to Kapils that a sensation does not originate entirely in the mind 
and that it consists In the prevailing psychic state pfua the * effect ’ 
produced by the excitation from without, [f he had noticed this 
important feature of a senaaLion, lie would not have described the 
gross elements, fire, water and the like, aa transformations of the 
subtle JflrtfflBfratfof sansa Lions in a hurry. 

The eorrespondonee between particular sensations and gross ele¬ 
ments is equally irrational. It ra Esatd : 

Ji TFjv r>F aputid, pmsesdug the attribute of -««nmd, ia pruduci*d t rum 

o^umJtTrrj; thu]i from the of wund, awompariiLid L*y oAamkara, h 

|jrodLU»il the (imwiSirHi of tuuth pceeKH.'-Mng the attributes of S^oundl and Touch, 
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In R similar manner, tha othar tan-nifitni/) are pfodLLoeck in the order of thgir menibn 
by the s^ditiei] of Gfte roar* attribute nt iutreMldvo stage. Prefare to\nK IX 
of the 5ri{ir»rf af th* JiWIat*, p. vlll.ii 

Thai being ao, sound ia the firdt and smell the last evolute among 
the sensations. But this is not borne out by observation which shows 
that sound' is not enjoyed by all living beings En the animal kingdom. 
l.f sound were a necessary ingredient in the composition of the remain¬ 
ing sensations then those animals which are not endowed with the 
sense of hearing should be devoid of the senses altogether; hut this 
is not the case. The same is the case with the mind, the central 
organ of action and sensation; for it. is not possessed b,v all living 
beings, being absent in all cases of life below the five-sensed or¬ 
ganisms and in some cases even among them. It is needless to 
criticise the Sankhyatt view any further; for, as ita very inception 
shows, it is a substitution of surmise and speculation for science and 
scientific thought. 

According to certs in Hindu metaphysicians, Brahman's awareness 
of itself is the cause of the world process. To understand the exact 
significance of the Idea underlying this statement, we must take im¬ 
agination separately from the ideas As such, it is conceived as pure 
conscious ness, aware of itself, Hence, assuming a starting point for 
the world-process, Brahman has to he pictured in the beginning as a 
being aware of his existence, or as thinking or saying 1 1 am ' Lu him- 
self. This impression, or thought, implies at once the ideas of unity 
and being (existence), and, by the force of deduction, which is inse¬ 
parable from the understanding, further involves the denial of not-one, 
that is, ' many ness, ' as opposed to unity, and of not-being I non-exist¬ 
ence) as opposed to being { existence!. Thus, the sense of * I am ' is 
* I am one, not many, 1 and * I am not non-exiatent-' But in this 
ideation of l-am-ness is involved the whole mischief . for no sooner 
does the idea come than the understanding becomes conscious of the 
many non-existent, and thus the multifarious not-Sdf is conceived 
in its womb, as an idea, or illusion, albeit only to be contradicted The 
thought now becomes 1 am, not Ibis, 1 which is equivalent to the Sans¬ 
krit ' aA*m etat na T (I this not). The 1 thin ' of J I this not 1 refers to 
the totality of the illusory existences, that is. the entire universe of 
illusion* 

31 
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A succession of alternate quiescence and activity is naturally to 
be ascribed to consciousness, that is to aay, to ugnacious ideation 
lienee when Consciousness awoke from the sleep of quiescence and 
the thought of being arose in it. the balanced state of rhythm into 
which energy had subsided and merged, during the pralaya, brake 
out into vibrations, and life began to manifest itadf all round Simul¬ 
taneously with the ' birth ' of the living energy, came the thought 
of ‘ 1 1 which can be understood only after a negation of its antithesis, 
the * not-1.’ Mow, because you cannot deny a thing without, in 
some way, giving it n local habitation and a name, however suF>p0*i' 
tional, or imaginary, the act of doing su might be imagination had 
to create the not-l, to enable the understanding to grasp the-signifi¬ 
cance of ' U ' In this manner was I ho diversity uf illusory forms 
created in the totality of the iwt-aelf. 

When consciousness becomes merged or lost, »o to speak, im tbs- 
rhythm of Self-Awareness, it loses the cnnstiousneBa of the " not-I." 
and FI state resembling the trance of ecstasy, or sleep, ensues 3n which 
the Self knows nothing, that is to say, that in that condition it posi¬ 
tively knows what is meant by Nothing, £*, the Not-Self as a whole* 
without the distinction of name and fnrm ; for the potency unci neces¬ 
sity of the Heins: of the Self maintains constantly, in one unbroken 
act, or fact, of Consciousness, this Nothing, u pure Nut-Self, before 
that Self [Tits Science of Pence, p. 110). 

This constant making and destroying-of the worlds is called the 
Ufa, i\s., sport of Brahman ; however, he does not friduJpc in it for ihe 
sake of play, hut because it ia hie nature to do po. When it is said 
that he creates the world by the thought, ‘ram one. let me become 
many.' what is really meant is that creation is a matter of necessity 
with Brahman, which arises out of lbo thought of his own qni'eneaa 
in hta mind. 

With the awakening of the consciousness of 1 i am 1 or Self, the 
Understanding, spider-like, spins out its world-web, producing the 
material and all from within itself, With the creation of the 1 This, * 
the antithesis of 1 t, r the Will rushes, as it were, towards the 
imaginary multitudinous 1 This, r and Lhe Understanding, fixing itself 
upon the two, pronounces the dictum ' I faml This not.’ 
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The view presented is not unlike that of a cinematographies! show, 
and would reduce the world to a purs mental phenomenon, exist mp 
only in thought, or as thought-ferns of the Understanding. We 
cannot, however, suppose thrif. there ig any real resemblance between 
the eoncrete world and ciriPmatographiCal films. The most important 
difference between the living world and the moving images on the 
semen I lea in respect of setf-consciouBness. In the cinematograph) eel 
allow the spectators form no part of the spectacle ; but In the world 
the spectacle is only constituted by the spectators. In cone ret r 
nature, again, both living beings and lifeless things are composed of 
certain kinds of ‘material,' but the cinetnatographical view alLogs- 
ther loses sight of this fact. The human will, too, cannot be ignored, 
as a conditioner of things, within certain limits, in nature . but there 
is no room whatsoever for the exercise of volition In the shadows 
that dance on the? screen E No doubt, the outer world Ed presented to 
the gaze in the form of pictures from moment to moment; bur the 
pictured are not kept stored In the drawers of a conscious or semi¬ 
conscious apparatus. There are, in fact, no rolls Or reels of world’ 
films; but every picture is a living moving panorama that is perpe¬ 
tually transforming itself into anew spectacle, from moment to mo¬ 
ment 

f or these reasons we must reject the conjecture that would 
red 11 c e r.he living moving and concrete nature to a mere puppet show, 
or transform it into a bundle of ideas or films in the rori scion an ess or 
understanding of a solitary Mind, The world must be composed of 
a number of real substances, lo be able to perpetuate itself eternally, 
as it does. 

To proceed with our subject, the reduction of t.he world-pjocess 
to the six primary or ultimate substances brings the old conflict 
between Advaiia and Dualism once more lo the front. Let uh nee 
what Jainism hag to say on the point, and how it meats the argu¬ 
ments of Lin adversaries, in its torn 

Notwithstanding that its own doctrine implies a multiplicity 
of souls, Jainism finds fault, to begin with, with the systems which 
preach absolute ' Duali.-im ' and maintain that Lhe individuals have 
nothing in common between them It points out that, while the 
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individuals are independent in respect of their individuality, they 
possess many qualities in common with one another', which goes to 
indicate that they have a common nature. This seems, at first sight, 
to lead to the tenet of Vedanta, hut when the argument advanced 
against that system itself is taken into consideration a very different 
result is reached. The argument proceeds in the follow mg manner 

H H Th'i- ^. L lf liwmot the nelf, Thut TiipanH that AdvaJhiim einnot etplaJr, 

whltout aumo duality to help, hnw the all-in-iil i pave riw co Hsuif, ur to the uiher-tharr- 
ttsfdfu Affairi, has Uju AdVbita doctrine any evidence to piwe 2! si truth ? It may 
>uave it* or it may be ita mn justification. In Lite fij'fiT.ier cttLiu, iba iividonce tringa 
in u duality ; in the latter, Advailitdiu in condemned .lh unproved, na nnthinp,' can be its 
«wii prmt 1 *** 

If Vedanta calls in the aid of Maya, Jainism declares it to be 
out of court, on the ground that that which does' not exist has no 
right ia be heard, or introduced. Nor does it allow Vedanta to open 
its mouth to formulate an argument in reply, since thuL would be 
the recognition of the objector whose argument i3 to be met,. Fur- 
ther, as two or more irreconcilable attributes cannot inhere in one 
F.ubstance s and since the attributes o feu nsciousnesa and life are incon¬ 
sistent with the nature of Maya, which is ja fa, it follows that there 
arc more substances than one in existence, 

Vedanta, on the other hand, might retort that two or more 
substances possessing any attributes in common cannot be granted. 
The six substances must possess existence in common, in order to 
exist They must, therefore, owe their origin to one and, the same 
source, which alone is the substance that exists. 

To this Jainism might again object on the ground that if we 
grant a single substance of an unchanging nature as pure, quality- 
leaa existence, it is inconceivable how attributes and modifications 
can possibly arise from or in it, in reply to this, Vedanta points out 
that the attributes and qualities exist for perception alone and in¬ 
here in the intellect, not in things or substances. This, however, 
brings us back only to the point from which we started ; because the 
intellect and the attributes which appertain to or inhere in it must 
both possess some kind of sabstantiveness in order to exist; and the 

* 4k /HJroifrmjicn it) ^oinijm by N. HangajL 
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moment this is conceded, there ia no escape from the dictum of the 
Jaina philosophy and its six realities. 

Vedanta now takes refuge behind the nature of Maya which it 
describes as inconceivable and for ever beyond the reach of the intel^ 
lect. But this is really tantamount to throwing up the brief, for no 
one has a right to preach what u inconceivable to him. Now, if the 
Vedantist maintain that he understands what ha is talking about, 
Maya ceases to be incomprehensible ; but If he aay that ha has not 
been able to comprehend it h then he ia talking of things which 
he does not understand, and has no right to be heard 

Per similar reasons, Jainism is not prepared to accept the 
doctrine of those who say that consciousness arises from moment to 
moment. IF this were true, it would follow that the mind is formed 
from successive .■sensations received from external objects, or is 
generated from time to time, i,e.. In each moment, afresh. 

** This i* mat by printing out thut on thlfl theory tba raind that detarmineu upon 
killing sn Jimtnal iu not th* rmrid thi.il tills it Lhtn nflJft rr rAtTit , ti*nc* thLi. I->•'■ L*. i CQI11 
llte act without any motive unr] rcspcnaibillty. And, rurLlit'r, tho miurt ifkat 
tuia to ailftcr thf 1 CMJWqnBlliMl i>f thiR Sill lil twsilinor Lhti tnind that plutictfO lihe aft 
norths ont? that routed the plan ...... If lrnnwlodfra egnaistaof rutaungwurthm 

wilhwit thft ' unity of apf^erceplbn 1 to enmnei:t them, thoro CW1 he no roiSogm! -in. 

We next come to Buddhism, whoso philosophy lays all the stress 
it can on the notion of a perpetual JH becoming." This system is also 
onesided, its conception of becoming ia magnificent, but m the 
absence of true being, must ever remain incomplete. Bergson's 
philosophy, which has stirred modern thought ao much, for the most 
part follows the Buddhistic notion of becoming. it maintains 
that the whole universe is a flux or system of dilferent activities or 
preceases from whose operation arise all kinds of forms, rha latter 
are also activities, though of a leas intense type. These activities 
are further inconceivable in themselves, for thoy are processes* and 
therefore,, inaccessible to the intellect. Their nature is only felt in 
intuition, not conceived in thought. The view presented ia that of an 
universe which is the resultant of certain eternal ppacessaa—a per¬ 
petual becoming, with nothing permanent, fixed or stabl e about it. 

* tfj Irtira(Jpirft*Pi to Joinim by N. KantfajJ. 
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As for the merit Of tho doctrine, it ia unquestionably true, in w 
r.'ir fiB i E. pninLn out the ta^fc tInal nil iiiFifcerifiJ phenomena are con" 
stantty Undergoing change ; but how can a. system whose very foun¬ 
dation ie beyond the roach of thought ever yield satis faction to the 
rational intellect 7 If the right intuition * be wanting, how is its lack 
to be made up ? Miv Hugh S. R, Elliot, the author of"Modem Science 
and tho Illusions of Processor Bergson," denies that every one pos¬ 
sesses that kind of intuition which enables one to realize the truth of 
this philosophy ; and he fs probably not the only one who holds that 
opinion. Th* question is, how is he to bo met ? That the philosophy 
ia true is no answer, since it bad to be proved,, before assent can be 
given to its accuracy. This ia not the only difficulty with Lhe ad¬ 
vocates ol tho philosophy of Change. How ia a universe to be con- 
tilructed, in lime and Space, from pure becoming? In what way, 
again, do the different processes differ from one another ? Have 
they no fixed types of their own ? What, again, is recollection, 
nnd who exevcitts it, and how ? Further, how comes ll that the flux 
happens to have selected a direction which is fraught with [wain and 
misery to the untold millions of individuals who appear on its surface 
in the course of its unceasing, unending, and apparently aimless 
journey 7 What is the goal which it is marching towards ? 

Such are the difficulties which arise in the path of the philo¬ 
sophers of change, who have nothing else but pure becoming at 
the root of the world-process. If they will only reflect sufficiently 
on the nature of the problem, they will not fail to perceive thaL 
it i a clearly impossible Lo construct a material world without 

■ It 33, indeed, too bold u duim to atep mpt W found philosophy «JI 3 Intuition. The fact 
is that except where it jh taken to mean omniscience, or other hfefcerk^da ofkrn 3 wJe%e, 
iuch he pjore or auptT-daIrveyajict\ tbs claim to thfi pfcanouHioo pf which can be eaaify 
ifigted, intuiLmn :■ noarGramccnl nor a «imrantee aguinst Pftif-dcceptidfj, Inordinary 
raaeb it id merely hynotiynifiue wilh B^CUM! of inner conviction, all. tbu rtifjre vapi« r 
unreasoning and unreliable b*CflU£fl not, proceeding from intelJiJcLual .IcterniiJJeULiitt. 
If iuch raadma flaabesof native wil could Ik aecepteJ ad fumishEnjg: accurate lata 
for human guidance, every lunatio would have aright l.u lilt the chair Of philosophy or 
t* rank as a patnaef edeime. Ultra must he jrJ&rantcse agninei flttU-deeepticQ in 
the declarant, and no guenntttt la good enough from a man who is not able tp remove 
the clement Of vaguene-Sa from hip own oonvldtimw 
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positing:, in the first, i nut ante, certain kinds of constant unite, par- 
tides or atoms, from whose eumbination bodies could he? made. 
For a process by itself is nothing—a movement without anything 
that moves I Becoming and change are equally impcui&ihle in the 
absence of a material substratum, or basiB F in which they might in* 
here. Thus, where there is nothing- to proceed or pass from one state 
by another, there can be no process, becoming or changing there, 
and the only harvest. one can hope to gather from this kind of sowing 
is & whirlwind of wordy abstractions The beautiful simile of rhe 
fl amQ of a lamp which the Enlightened One, as Buddha was called 
by his followers, employed to illustrate his philosophy, is only valu¬ 
able in relation to forms : it is utterly misleading in the department 
of substance the absence of which would be fatal to the very existence 
of things For while it is true that the universe is a changing, shift¬ 
ing panorama like the (lame of a lamp, in which luminous par tides 
are being constantly replaced by others of their kind, it is also 
true that no change whatsoever k ever known to or can possi¬ 
bly occur in respect of the ultimate baa is of all changes them¬ 
selves. As Jainism points out. every substance is characterised 
by the threefold phenomenon of origination, destruction and conti¬ 
nuation at one and the same time Of these, the first two ap¬ 
pertain to form without which no substance can ever found to 
e3C ist in nature, and the last, is the characteristic of the substantial 
aspect of things, For instance, in a gold ring there is origination 
of ringness anil destruction of the previous form—bar-ne&a, lump-ness. 
and the like accompanied by the continuation of gold as gold 
throughout, that, is both when existing in the form of a bar, or lump, 
as well aa in that of the ring. We must, therefore, concede that 
pure becoming, or change, is utterly inadequate and insufficient as a 
■cause of the world-process. 

The-laina view of the stature of reality (substance) is well de¬ 
scribed by Mr, V R. Gandhi, who, speaking at a meeting of the East 
India Association (London), on May the 2Lst, JIMXJ, observed |— 

•* NitnimEifloai and phenomenon are nay two sepumte eKtotencm, but only tv? 
nuxfsH at nr looking upon the full contents «f U thing, part of which is known m«l! 
j*urt unknown to us, n-uW. The Fallacy ill the popular rtiinil In K-fCHUCff to thuwse tem)> 
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h Lhal. of MtlfuLLthUn^ InternhIklimi-ti/nri wit]] an aH.itnl a^imratinn. In the Bmlrltiist 
view nothing lk permanent. TrnnaHwriIMSfl in tiw Ml> really. A?. Prof^HRnr 
OWanberfi- «aya : ''The ape^oJflticm of the DrafanUDB apprehended feeing In all being., 
that af blue Buddhist h beaorning in nJ] apparent Ijpinjf r 1 

11 Ihe J'aLnafl, cm !.lu» .Niiitraay, consider beijijr and ..w two di I Cerent 

und camplemenLiiry w»y:i of our viewing (he ,ianu‘ thing Reality in bbu .Tuna view 
is a permanent subject of changing statea. To bo, \si n1;irtd trt relation, to be ncttve, 
to det upon utbar things, to obey law, to be a cauisu, to be a perctrtiient onb^ct of 
■bates, to be tho same today as yesterday* to be identical in spite of varying aeti- 
vitisH, then.-- are the Jalrm enncepUima of reality. Mere becoming k its much un 
sfertricttom nh mere being, In Ktwnrt, being and becoming wtt complements at i.hu 
full notion, of a reality 

This is also the reply which Jainism gnvos to Vedanta concern¬ 
ing the nature of existence. Pure " existence ' is a logical abstraction, 
and can exist by itself only in thought, in actual life, existence 
means to subsist with reference to material, place, time and qualities; 
but that only means to co-exist with other things. 

In this manner does Jainism pull down the structure of different 
philosophies with its mthlcse logic. But has it anything to offer ns 
itself in return for the damage it does to our beliefs ? Yea, it has ; 
and that which it offers us is not only free from the faults which it 
points out in other systems, but is also the only satisfactory explanation 
of things and facta of experience which rational thought, can accept. 

Jainism points out that all the above schools of thought have 
fallen into error on account of their one-aidedneas. They only look 
at things from one particular paint of view, and ignore ;dl others. 
This i@ not the way to deal with the living Reality, which overflows 
speculation on all sides. Hence, if any one wishes to got bold of 
the whole truth, he must first put himself in different attitudes to 
study thing's from all possible points of view. This particular method 
of study, called anekdnta, is the one which Jainism itself adopts. 
With its aid it not only points out the element of truth in uEI other 
religions,, but also rectifies their errors, It gives us a many-sided, 
and, therefore, the necessarily true, view of things. It says 

" The idea ia r»t true; aleo the individual is not true. Bu.1 fluey are both true: 
from different point* of view. Whoa the speaker Jays strew on tlir i/fty, In: is upuuk- 

14 Sun The Jaitta PhiiuMuphii, App.„ |>p. 2ii him] 22L 
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ir,£ <jf the m&Jiy wtth only an implication, If the ninny ana to the tfrqnt, the one 
ifl not ignored hut referred ho only hb BoCOEtdairy. The truths neither in the ant?, 
nor iji the Pbftny E but tt la^--=t in the vnr. i™ iht> nicitt&i, or *tht> tsraw# in iJui cw*i- 
fjyery individual iinplitv an idea, and n;very [dea plnesuppiHsea the indi\ndualfl. JJxiflr 
bence as well as kTiowledpe are guvercltfll by tfriH relativity. Beinft poflaeaBi'd nf thd 
q ualitier; of existence, all things aits Wlo- So Again JuokinffattheiuudiJicaUunlSf&i- 
cnneiderinjf l.he iiilfenenge:: due bo matL'ria],, pliwc, time, end quality, it is manifest 
thai everything is different from everything 1 i'S^u. TnwiaFemrig the giunr idea to 
modern philnHupty, 1 , the subject is the nrijjin of aJJ ktuiW ledge, LioeaUrtc he Ib the nne 
in the many, and Lhui he il b thlSt nittkee the many possible Exactly the hiUTM 
eoHHl[Jeration applies bo Che ohjeety lhal give tlie subject all its rfrtfr’ff*. "The 
EKibject diiffli's Fn>iii the objects by tho ratdojiality. end Che objects are different 
from tbfi subject by rlxiir nr the quality of bn bjf,' tbts « not tenable, 

Bince the aubjeoi aim it- chsruiCteri&Bd by Hie Tlw difference would deprive 

buLfi the ItttuWuF nnd thss known oi their reality. If the bftUrwer id without Satia 
bhe known would be? non-GJtisttent. li' the known b A$ai t the I;newer, who ia con- 
Stimteil by the known, would eU^i become So in nisdty or tfnUa, there is no 

d input m y betWfttill the nubjoct. and the lebjUct. TIjo difference [a only ic&thitnvhitt r.*. t 
hare, £rmn tbe Bbandpcnnt nf ratittUtHty residing in the (inn and materiality residing 
in the many /' 1 

Il is this view which we have been elaborating in the preceding 
pages, and there can be no doubt but that this is also the view which 
accounts for the element of incompatibility and discord in different 
religions., For instance, we can see that the final truth of the 
Ad v a Eta Vedanta is the same as that of the Jain a Biddhanta, not 
withstanding that they arc opposed Lu each other in many other 
things. This is due to the fact that Advaitism confines itself to the 
pa ini af view of abstraction, totally ignoring all others, while 
Jainism is comprehensive and all-embracing They both teach that 
Lhe Atman and Paramatrnan arc one ; bath maintain that I ho essence 
is only one ; bul Jainism, more scientific and exact as it ia in giving 
expression to Lite culminating thought, rightly adds, 1 when looked 
at from the standpoint of abstraction.’ The addition of these eight 
words would make the teaching of Vedanta acceptable to the world 
at large which ;it present derides it- For as a concrete thing, spirit 
is not an unit, but a sum, the infinite. Vedanta would he wrong iI it 
adhered to the popular import of the word ’one; Dualism would be 

false if it. profess+nf to teach a multiplicity of ' sums.’ _ 

* _1h In frrxittoti'yrt to Jainism by N Ttlffiguji 
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Applying these observations to the question of the unity or 
multiplicity of souls, we may say that both Dualism and Advaitism 
are right l.'rori] their- respective stand points, but they only express 
partial truth. Life when conceived as Existence is one; but many 
when thought of in reference to the individuals through which it 
manifests itself. A recent work on Jainiam puts the case fairly 
w hen it says : - 

" Here some r>n& might djtwue (u ridicule this theory, by observing Ltu»t it 
Atrmm (HUT be'ttitiif Puratnattnati. then it means that the Jaina* he I leva nut tti one Grid, 
blit in many. ia iifiawar tutbia, it muflt ha born* in mind that the JairiBJ are th* JoP 
towurinoloi' but of Anukantn. Thci r bu I i-ul! in not Unit 1 hui t-, abfloJutaJy one 

or many. Accm-rUn# to Jaiim [.'rlnciplen, from etna jiaint of view, God is one, hut from 
imrrihur, he is not cuiEy rmuiy, but Ifllkuta. Wnh roforamse fcp Hut Avftbb&Vu orSyurupa, 
I'tmniacient wkl PerfM!l statu*}, lie iaone, but its re^ardH Iht Atmans In which that 
perfect status \i&# h«ui manifested, II? in infinite. In reality. Jainism doos not ivuruLiip 
any p&rtkular indivEdthiHEy. but that Pet-feet, Pure snd Goad ^tatiu in whiufci Atman 
ctxbtsu All-knowi-ig, AH-Beeing, All-powerfm, AJMmjjpy n,nd Vitraga. In Jainism 
pmmliHme h gh-eu not to individuality, but to the stntuh in which Atman becomes 
Panmnulmart, and that atitpx, whatever may tw i hi: number uC aoula Ltidividually, la 
identically the one and the samti, "* 

Jainism, thus, starts from the reality of the essence as well as 
the individual, and lends uti to the highest heights of truth, without 
destroying either. From the point of view of the one ( abstraction), the 
many are transitory, hence, in a sense, illusory ; but from that of the 
latter, the one is only genteel diatributively among them Row would 
a redeemed Soul feel ?—isa question which can be answered by com¬ 
bining the two points of view, since a Saved One would possess perfect 
knowledge. He would, then r know Himself h o be the enjoyer of a 
status which, ay such, is onty one and indrvisible, but which is al] the - 
same enjoyed by all those who have been redeemed. This, then, is 
thy true definition of Brahman or the Absolute, as some people insist 
-on calling It. 

The word Brahman is usually employed to indicate existence or 
conadiouimess; but reflection shows that existence and eonMsiouaness 


" 9(?e " An Inriffht JniniBH**’' 
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art? pure abstractions of thought, like fluidity, manhood., dr any other 
absLract -quality, Wo -are in the habit of abstracting* awav the 
qualities found in common among a number of individuals or things, 
ferret ting 1 that, apart from thought, they are not capable of existing 
hy themsdyefl. tJlih. 1; as fluidity is inconceivable: as existing' by 
itself and Independently of a liquid or fluid material, so are not 
existence acid consciousness capable of existing apart from beings ,and 
things. I'be fact is that qualities can only inhere in substances, and 
substances are only bund lea of qualities. Et is not permissible to 
make a .separation between them in thought, Hence, the uiomenL we 
make a division between jnana (the quality of conadouaness) and the 
jnani (a conscious being, or knoweri. we deprive the two terms of 
existence, and render them incapable of entering into relations with 
each other. 

Suppose we atari firorn the proposition that j^awa is a separate 
thing from tne filajii* Then either the jnarti was ignorant prior to 
his picking up' the quality of jjftma, or was a 'knowing being.' 
Hut if the latter. jn.Q.nti adds no tiling tu his being, and may be ignor¬ 
ed. if the former, he was ignorant either by nature, or in conse¬ 
quence of being permeated with the quality of ignorance* I f we now 
say that he wa$ ignorant because of his nature, he can never subser 
quently become illumined ; hut if we aay that his ignorance was the 
result of thf assimilation of the quality of ignorance, he must be 
considered to ba a jnani, in the first instance* 

Moreover, jnana, when separated from the jnani, can only exist 
either as a knower or as an object of knowledge, But in the former 
case, its separation from the jnani is imaginary ; and in the latter, 
it loses its character]stipe and becomes objectified into bodies and 
relations which, constitute knowledge only when they are cognized, 
by a knowing being. Hence, the actual separation of jnana and 
jnani can only result in the destruction of both. 

We must, therefore, say that jitfta are many, though they all 
manifest the one and the same essence. When we took at the num¬ 
ber of Individuals, attention is directed to the many, but to tbound 
wheu we look at the FCssenee. 
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This ia precisely the view which is taken ofGodhood in the 
book of Genesis. In the 36th verae of the first chapter of that book 
It la said 

" And Gad said* Let wa make man in tmr imagH, after .w liheueafl, ’' 

The italicized words are quite significant.. As if to remove all 
possibility of mistake and misunderstanding, the author again refers 
to the subject in the 22tid verse of the third chapter, where the 
Lord God is made to say : 

M UefiKjJd lilt man in become fid oab 0/1**/' 

The words 'as one of ua 1 are too significant to be ignored, and 
unerringly point to the idea of God being pluralistic in nature. If we 
were to pul it in the figurative speech of mysticism we should have 
to say that God hood is like a great Mountain of Light consisting of an 
infinity of smaller Lights, all interpenetrating one another, and, thus, 
presenting many ness, in the one and ononciss in the many, Even the 
serpent tempts Adam and Eve by promising them live status of Gods 
(Genesis, hi Si. 

So far aa la]urn is concerned, we have already shown, in our 
third chapter, that, the concept of Allah is that of unity in multiplicity, 
whether we truce the word to Al-Jah, nr regard it as a contraction of 
AI-i I ah: for the former signifies a hidden Flame ie., Consciousness, 
which is pluralistic in form, though singular in essence; and the latter 
is, on the face of it. a plurality of Knowing Lights. The same is the 
case with the word God, which, as the Imperial dictionary shows, 
originally conveyed a pluralistic idea of Divinity, 

Turning tn Zoroastrianism, we find t.hesamc ideaof a pluralistic 
Godhead, The Ahuras an 1 many as well as one, according to the 
Hoty Scriptures o!' the Parsia, Commonting upon the id&a of God, 
Mr. E. Edward writes In the Encyclopedia of Kelipiod and Gthica 
(vol. Vi. pp. m and 2921 

‘"The uhttreix . . . 9G0trt U> hfiVc tfrittJwilly (jn.inr.'d in pftiutiirc, and, R^rjmvnl.ty Jit.u 
V*cy eftrjy ppoah, 0£»u of lh#m Itiid beiuine lilc AhuriL par ci’cullDTiGt-/’ 

Mr. Edw&rd'a idea of a progressive monotheism is naturally 
based on the notion of evolution from a state of savage ness to one of 
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civilization : bat this ia hardly tenable in the light of our knowledge, 
especially as there ia a complete explanation of the idea of plurality 
inseparable from the nature of Divinity. We not only find tha 
pluralistic conception of God in almost aTI the religions of the world, 
but also the significant number 34 expressly Mentioned in several of 
them. Even Zoroastrianism, which undoubtedly inspired many a 
prophet of the Old Testament fame, gives the precise number of Gods 
as four and tmnty. These are not to be confounded with purely 
mythological gods, which are mere personifications of the aspects of 
the soul, au we saw in the analysis of the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, 
but are to be taken as explained in Jainism. 

Modern writers generally fall into error in understand in# the 
doctrines of religion* because thoy have little or no idea of its basic 
principles, Hence, they only SCO the personifications of constella¬ 
tions and sLuta every were m all gods. Frof. CurnunL takes these 
£4 Gods to be the 24 stare, outside the Zodiac, ' twelve in the northern 
and twelve in the southern hemisphere, which being sometimes 
visible, sometimes invisible become the judges the living and the 
dead.' According to ffimmern, they are the twenty-four constellations 
which are aeL in circles round the polar stars, ay the £4 Spiritual 
Kings of the hook of Revelation are eat round the Throne. To this 
Moulton objects as follows i/tr'n rly Zoroastrianism., p. 402] : 

“ Ttua may or tnuy not iwivir*™ us. Put what desea he irnan when hi vpvA on 
to remark that these 34 fiighs lire H <sf omirH. 1 - ' 24 divifiians of the Kodine ?_ . , biodortus 
expressly says thews were uuUitk the Sfodiac, arid Zimmern'H remark umplJoa that they 
btc hot, IVu- fmm Lbe poles. ,h 

To our thinking, the word A bora Mazdah, when used in the 
singular number, denotes either the Supreme Status or the Siddha 
Atmans, ithe ‘ Blessed Ones/ taken collectively ; and in the plural 
form, the 24 glorious Pirtbamkaras. This is evident from Yasna 
xxviiu 9 which reads: 

H ^yjth humitiefl, 0 Ahufft, may we never provoke your wrath, O Mazdali 
*, t j night and Boat thought, ... Ye are they that &»]mightfeit t&iadvaaoe denirea 
wbd Dominion of BlemaiiiKiS. [Early Xoroaririanuttn, p. H4S, 1 
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The same idea underlies the teaching in Yasna li 20 

il Your blewsKigis shall ye giro iu, til ya chut am one in will, with whom Right, 
tiwd T liGurjht,. E’ieiy Slid Ma^iJith (are one). tmciopjinfc to prumiae, (jiving your aid 

When worshipped with revert-Uiee.” 

The idea of God, thus, is that of perfection, which any number 
of soiilfi may attain to, though no particuIur individual has an exclu¬ 
sive right to that high and sublime status. The papular Fallacy in this 
respect lies in the personification of » shims fis. a being, and in con¬ 
founding die ideal with Lhc individuals who bring it into realisation. 

The above is well expressed in the Bible, in the memorable 
words of John, the divine, as one seated on the throne 1'rom w hich 
proceed thunder and lightnings/ and which is surrounded by four 
and twenty seats on which sit the twenty-four Elders, all robed in 
white and wearing crowns of gold. This represents the sublime 
status of the twenty-four Tirthamkaras in whom the one Living 
Essence is most fully and perfectly manifested, It Is the idea 
of the ' One in the Twenty-four/ Then follows that of the 1 Twenty* 
four in the One,' which is described as follows ; - 

M When tlwf:* bepatw give ^bry ami: honour anil thanks to him who is se&bud 
on Libc throne, who liveUi fui ever and ever, (lw four ami twenty elders fall down 
before him i hat eat on the throne, and wor-shi r> hi in that livttth for over ami ever, 
arid cwt their crowns before Pie throne saying, Thou urf, worthy, f> Lurd, to rec«3v& 
glfluy and honour and power, for thou hast created all Things, ami for thy pleasure 
they are and were created. r ' 1 

Tha four beast At with eyes! in both directions are the four 
classes of living beings, that is, those whoso bodies are made of the four 

" Thundsr and ISghtnTngo aigrufy the explosive nature of life. 

| Of the four besets alluded !<■ he-r<-, the IL-un iirtd the eagb point at ones Co their 
retftwrjtlv^ types, sinw thf llwi walks 00 eurLh, atid, there IYjstej, tepreiwnta the earth 
bodied ji eras, while |.]ie cagb flits Lh. the air and tbua points tu the fiiobcidied, Of the 
remaining two the u ic with the faev 1 of a man is typical of the element of flro 
because Etta sun inuy he regarded as the symbol and sou rt’e of this element, arnl if 
Eh, always puinted to re prwwnt ihy rJAcf ot u man. ThU teavui Lite calf Lobe explained 
New, the Calf 1 H oat &c,)y theytHing of the COW, but ulan or the marine mammalia, 
B ,^.. tiro whale I Imp erial Dietionuyl; hence, it la typical of the wacoi-bodled 
c tuaiu rts, 

t The metaphor of ' eyes 1 in ftlftO to lw found in Hindu Mythology, indra, the 
god al the tttttnder-bolT, in said 1« hove committed adultery .with Ahalya. the wife of 
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different kinds of mutter, namely, th e air-bodied. the fire-bod fed the 
watex-bodied, and the earth-bodied. The six wings of each of these 
beasts have ft reference to the descending and ascending :ircs of 
Time, called Awsarpini and UUatpini, respectively, Theorou '.spokes; 
nl which there are six on each arc, constitute the divisions of time 
in which the four kinds of jivas undergo different kinds of experi¬ 
ences, on account of the changes of Time, 

After this brief pHude. we may proceed to consider the nature 
of the part assigned io the twenty-four Elders in the Apocalyptic 
' i ram a, r l 'h i ■ wars h i pp fng d f t h e on e, t hat hi, t h e Essence of Net n g , ir 
Life, is the symbol of the recognition of its divinity and of ■ \U one¬ 
ness in all the twenty-four Perfected Soub, Ilenca the idea conveyed 
S3 that of the Ono-neas of Life, aw distinguished from the twenty-four 
Perfect lifdn^a in whom it i&manifested, Leal some pious hut 
unthinking Christian be inclined to think that the ono on the throne 
js the desus of the Gospel^ we desire to add I hat an historical Jesua 
la nowhere to be Found in this drama, but the Redeemed Sou) may he 
said to be the Lamh whose conquest is described in the subsequent 
chapters of the Apocalypse, Heim-#, Jsbub + and, in general, every aspir- 

hin spiritual preceptor. t-kuUuna, for which he was punished with ft thousand ftiagrtu-*- 
flll marks all over hi* fcwjy. Thepe mark ', were, howuvet, Butaequently changed into 
**«*’ wllldl * according' to Mr, W. J. Wilkins, the author r >L’ - Hindu Mythology,' ■ mme 
to be reErardiNi, by the Ignorant, ytawta* «f hia omnisdenc*. » The interpretation c f 
thiR myth given ui, in ft tew words, the ntture cf LEfe and the effect 0 r it* 
teiion In matter. IfcdrH. tv Life, Ihu god who holds En bin hands thunder nnd lightning 
Heiaeve^jqyoiumuf fond df Somh, ih.- hi treating nectar cf i,|k«. Ahulynbthe 

wlfcof Gautama, ihutiBga, whn is Jin impersonation of wiadrajj. ,. r , Intellect 'I'f .-. 
wife uf Lhe in matter, ptnee the intellect primarily only deals with natter 

and form. The word AhuLys raesrw night., t,r„ tUrkHas*. ils well as iinptoughed 
noil, m id E-i thuB euggestlv* of matter. Therefore, the mythological adultery nf 
with Ahalya wily signiBea the entry of Lite into matter, in cHm^usnce of which ftra» 
appear an ugly spots op the body »f I mini. Itiftso lira* an bsuq Urn My evolve out aE ]f. 
conpcmiihws.-i. in. I he mump or -spiritual evolution ; hemo Hie disgraot-fuF marfca 
changed into * «yea ' on ito body of the god, Mr WtikinV ohaervatlon ahemt the 
ignorance of throe who tejfiird these - eyes 1 ro marks of Indra'H OmrkEwifentie nr.-. ! - 
no fnrtin’r comment. 

" Ap. a matter or fact, Jnhn employe the word Jpsup ' In the Bmk cf Revelation 
tn the nonw of thti Conquering .Soul 
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mg Soul may be said to be represented by the Lamb, who unseals the 
iiook of Life, written inside and at the batik, t fl., in the matter of 
the spinal marrow, and sealed with the seven chakra* I psychic centres) 
of yvga r 

In the state of moksshd, then, the Soul is rid of the material 
body* and robed in its natural garment of bliss, which enables it to 
recognise ita ouemeas vrith Life, and yet. retain its individuality as 
that of the Conquering Jivft. As such, It rises up to the topmost part 
of the universe, called the Siddlia Sila. and resides there forever, free 
from transmigration, i.*. t the liability to repeated births and 
deaths. 

The storehouse of unovolvecl jivas is the region called tdgoda 
where an infinite number of them exist from all eternity. The 
utgoda-souls are also found in oilier parts of the universe, 

The nigoda is the portion of the universe situated below the 
bells. Here evolution is almost at a stand-still, and ia proceeding so 
slowly as to be almost imperceptible. From this condition jiva* are 
constantly passing into tha higher static of evolution. A jim in 
this state is al moat unconscious of himself, 

Jivas in nigoda, exist in two forms : either as group-souls, which 
have a common mouth, or as separate individuals. Some of these 
after entering into higher forms of evolution again fall back into the 
condition of nigodto and aj$s Called itara nigoda, These are the. souls 
who are said to go to the 'outer darkness,' in the language of the 
Bible. 


n ’f. 1 1 Eidniii saw upon the fntmliL Sion a great muitiLudo wWrii l cuuJd not 
number, and tbay ah praised the lord with.-wmga. And in LhelmdEH of Ibrm thero was 
a young ertan t>f fl high stature, taller than all tbc 'rest and upmi evory one of tbdr 
liead& he aoL CTOWUP, and wap moT(? CXftlted ; whereat 1 marvelled yreally. Sol 
naked the angel, and Paid, What one thes*, my lord? fie unsworn! and said uiila 
mu, Tbev: be they that have put off the mortal clothing, and pot cm the immortal, and 
have confessed tlw name of God : now art they crowned, acid rrahm palms. r Hien 
arid I unto the angel, What young mnn is ho that autteth crowns upon thorn, and giveih 
lliOlYi palms in their handsT So \m answered and BOWi unto me, It ia tfcw &nn of God, 
whom they have coTJ^asod in the worM/'—Jewkh Apocrypha: II Eadreg, fibup ii. 
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In the diagram on page 498 is si iron the map of the uni verge f 
.showing the nigoda and the siddha tilti , The following description of 
the latter place is given in the Scripture* ; 

“TwuJve ynijiiiitiw ubaVii the Vimana SurvaTih.it la tha plurft * fil ed inhgtprap- 
hhm-fiy whEch, luia the form of an umtmiinI. ; whuJ d a the perf «: terl fstiuCb go. ft m 
4S n OO r O&0 yi/jaiuisi 3cm?, and vs many hruad, unc] it k flomflwiirtt, mart; than three timers 
as matly 3n circijmfurtmra, Tte thickneaH it; eight itvjanm, ft 3 h jrroBtest m the middle, 
and deifflefisss towards the margin, till it is thinner than the win? of a ['Ey. 

"Thin ptatfe, hy natatipajra, eoasristiog of white goid, rewmbiea in form tm open 
□mbreik.aa has been said by the best of Jinaa. Abav* it h a put? biesa&d pk™ 
called: Siia whirb is white like a raneh-ftJwtl, tte cmAn-Hton^ and ATiMida Haven; 
a yajatta thence is tl«3 end of the world. ITioru, at the rep of the world, rejaitfe the 
bles’thl perfected winJg, rid of all transmigration, and arrived at the ejtseilimfc state nf 
perfertien. They have no vkihle Cornu. Pity oOtLsial of life Ihrmi^Fiout, and they 
are devftEop&rl intn knowledge and faith, they have eroadOid tho boundary of the 
Sams/ira and reautaed the m eel lent ulati.' of purfection” 

It is to he observed that the form of the l^ok^shd, as doecrib- 
ed in the diagram* is necessarily given on the high and unimpeach¬ 
able authority of the all-knowing Perfect Ones theiijacIves. Those 
who hEive no faith in Their Word need not accept it as correct; hut 
it is essentially a matter of geography which depends more on testi¬ 
mony than logic. For the theologian, tho matter is not only not open 
to dispute, but concluded by authority, since almost aJJ religious 
regard the Microcosm (the body of man 1 as a copy of the Macro¬ 
cosm (the universe). 

The central region, called the maihyMtat is not to he taken as 
con Fined to our world alone, it includes a large number of vast ' con¬ 
tinents 1 and f aeas, 1 such as the Jambu-Dvipa, the Lavana Satnudr i, 
and the like, lying one after another in an unbroken succession. 
Modern thinkers have found it- difficult to identify these 'conti¬ 
nents ' and ‘seas/ and failing to understand the text, have jumped 
to the conclusion that the Jainas were hopelessly ignorant of geo¬ 
graphy, The fact, however, is that the text refers to the principal 
divisions of the universe, and Is not confined to our little globe, 
though the latter fa also included in the central division called the 
Jambll-fjvipa, 

*Thu Satnad Emits of the Eb£t, vet iiV r pp„ 21J-212. 

as 
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MAP OF THE LOKA.-(Th B U n i»e„ e ,> 



J’jJfp]Uli!itkin of ligrjroa lft. I he; llLafri'an^ : .. 

1, Five Aniittama. 2. Nine Anodiaha^ g. Nine Graivey akas. 

JC f 1. Sfludherma. 2 . fi-hona. 3. Panata. 4, Muhemlni, n, Brahma, &. Erflhrtottnv 
UEsestiBH 7, Lfititrn, y. Kaptfhua. y. 3hukrJi ID, Mahashnktu. 11. ytintara. 
FwgUJM, { 1-- tallaBrisra, 13, Analji, 1 i r Prana lift 15. Arina. Iti, Acbyuta, 

L Kharahlmgiy li Park ohlwa. 

7M«thflr/lr ubamtna. 2. Vsnaha. g. Megha. 4. Anjana. fi. A™i.Tia. 0. IMftglm. 

llfijficiha, \ 7. M'lFrhvi, h'or a different net ofp msnitei of the seven Helts f eee.an^, p. 

192, fwttlOte* 
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Below the madhyalofai are the hells, seven in number, which are 
situated above the nigoda> one on the top of another; and above it, 
sixteen heavens, on eight storeys, * where pain and misery are the 
least known. Above these are higher celestial regions —graitwjaJcag, 
anudixhas and anuitums- -whore all but perfect happiness prevail ; 
and above these is the holy Siddha &ila which is the abode of Those 
who have reached the other shore. t The whole of the region below 
this Abode of Gods is the region of transmigration, known m aairtsara, 
which is to be crossed with the aid of the Teacher's Word. 

To revert to the nature of the soul, jivn or spirit is a substance 
whose function ia to know; and, as shown in an earlier chapter, 
every soul is endowed by nature with a capacity for infinite know¬ 
ledge acid bliss. As such, every unredeemed soul is like a contracted 
aspect of knowledge and joy—an idea-rhythm, or globule of wisdom, 
charged with bliss. It is not made of matter, though being a sub- 
stance it cannot be altogether * immaterial/ 

As regards its dimensions, the aoul is an expanding and contract¬ 
ing substance, and has no fixed size of its own prior to the attain¬ 
ment of salvation. It is obvious that the soul cannot he smaller than 
its physical body, for in that case it will not bo able to feel the 
bodily affections as its own. This will be readily agreed to if we 
take into consideration the proposition that pleasure and pain being 
affections of the ego it is impossible to feel either in a place which 
ia not pervaded hy the soul If it be said that a mental message is 
received by the soul from the seat of the trouble, then the replv is 
that there will be no feeling of pirasure nr pain on such an assump¬ 
tion j for just as it is impossible for a man to experience the actual 
sensation of burning and, physical pain on the receipt of a message 
that his house la on fire, however much he might be distressed by the 
piece of information mentally, in the same way and precisely for the 
same reasons it is not possible for the soul to experience pleasure qr 
pain in a place where it is not. And, lastly t even if it ho assumed 
that physical pain could be caused by the message, then the feeling 
would be confined to the substance of the soul itself, and thus to the 
cavity of the heart or wherever else the soul might be located, but 
not at the seat of the trouble. Actual experience, however, demon* 
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^tr&tes Only too clearly that the feeling of pain is not confined to any 
particular locality in the organism, hot may be experienced all ovei 
xhe body. This unmistakably proves the pervasion of the whole body 
by the soul. 

A possible objection to this view fa that, because oar sensations 
an- felt successively and not simultaneously * therefore, the soul can¬ 
not be present in every part nf the body. Hut there is no force in it.; 
for the succession of sensations arises from and is due to the tact 
that exclusive attention to any particular part of the system affects 
the sensitivity of the soul in other parte, rendering it insensitive to 
other stimuli for the time being. If it be said now that the sensiti¬ 
vity of the soul is not affected by exdnaive attention being paid to 
any particular sensation, but that the soeceaaion is due to the barrier 
of the mind which can only bo crossed by the centripetal impulses 
one by one. then there ought to be no limit to the; number of 1 inter- 
viewers T with the aoul on the other side of the mental bar, for the 
barrier being once crossed, there is no further obstacle to prevent 
these ' visitors' from the without from joining one another and pre¬ 
senting themselves, hand in hand, to the will. Unless, therefore, the 
will itself become impervious to all except the sensory stimulus to 
which it may be attending at the time, it should take conscious 
notice of all those affections which arias together rimulLaneoualy. 
that is, at one and the same time. But since this is never known to 
take place in actual experience, r.he argument conclusively proves 
our proposition- 

it will be further observed that the function of the mind in the 
economy o£ life, is not of making the soul feel ibo sensory stimulus 
in u place where it is not, as some persons maintain, for that would 
be tantamount to a mental fiction pure and simple, bur. of summon- 
ijig any particular excitation, at will, into the centre of the most in¬ 
tensely conscious part of the field, diverting it from ita normal path 
where it would have invariably exhausted itself in the shape of a 
motor discharge. 

When s sensory Impulse is called up by the mind, it travels 
along a nervous loop—if we may so call the arrangement which con- 
necks the system of what are technically known as direct reflexes 
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with the mechanism of the mlndi'^a'nd is then subjected, to a deli¬ 
berative analysis, more or leaa elaborate according to the develop¬ 
ment of-the individual. This happens only in those beings who are 
endowed with a mind ; in the lower animals which are not so endowed, 
and which cannot, therefore, pause, postpone. deliberate, compare, 
or nicely weigh one motive against another, the movement atones 
passes through the predetermined channels of reflexes into a motor 
discharge, resulting in the contraction of A muscle. Such animate, 
cannot exercise any choice, and arc fatidly condemned to perloi m 
the prescribed action, except that their reflex movements are subject 
to the feelings of pleasure and pain which accompany sensation, 
unpleasant sensations setting the organs m flight mto motion and 
pleasant ones inclining the organism to seek a repetition of the 
experience. This shows that the mind is an instrument of selec¬ 
tion in regard to the movement to be executed, and of analysis 
with regard to the movement received, permitting or chocking its 
natural reflexes or substituting others for them, at will, at the 
same time. The objection therefore fails in its entirety, and we 
must, accordingly, conclude that the soul is not confined to any 
particular locality in the body, but pervades every part of it within 
its periphery. 

Now, since the body is not constant, but a thing which grows 
from small dimensions, it follows that the soul cannot have a perma¬ 
nent size of its own so long as it- is involved in transmigration This 
amounts to saying that the soul is an expanding and contracting sub 
stance ; it begins from a microscopical size in the female womb and 
goes on expanding with, its body till it attain its full proportions, 
Finally, that is, at the end of each earthly life, it is contracted again 
into the seed of the next incarnation to undergo the expanding process 
once mom Thus does the Jim continue to expand and contract in its 
different bodies, in th^ course of transmigration, till w irwma be reached, 

The Hindu philosopher, Ramanuja, possibly takes the same view 
when he says : — 

'* TIh paulH and mottfcr arc asat uf unreal, whifih ogoin moons, hot Lhey &]<■■ 
auLijeft i jj modification which id AMCTRanly an oJe-mBOt of impurity, m i he cu.au of 
Paula, this modification takes the form of exponrian ** cootractfcm erf IfiffliUsemM."— 
Sri Eiimcmujachiryii l>y T. H, ChArinr, p. *S- 
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It is not uninteresting to note that tho nniceut: Greeks and R> 
man * Md the sod to be an expanding and contracting entity. It is 
said in ' The Conflict between Religion and Science h ' by J, W Draper 
(chap, v) 

■’The Fa^n Greekfi nnd Romans LdW^i that the spirit of man returnhlea hj a 
biMlily form, varying it* appwif&se with her variations, and growing with ltd growlL 1 M h 

■ hia view was accepted by the prinative Christianity i— 

'■ Thfl primitive Christiana whoae c&irceptEofts of a future life and of heaven mill 
bdll, Lhfi abodes of the bloased and the Sinful. were far mow vivid than those of their 
pagan predecessors,. accepted and intensified theue ancient ideas. M —1 hid r , chap. v-. 

Concerning the locus of the soul, the following passage which 
occurs in Maher’s Psychology is full of interest tor us: 

ff Tfam hu bMn much dJacurawn among philosopher^ Ancient and Trident, 
regarding the precise p^rt of the body to be Mdgued as the ‘wat' of tha (tool. 
Souio have located it in the |y?«rt, oGicth in the head, olliCra En various portions 
(if the brain. . , The Iwpele&aJy conflicting state af opinion on the question would 

seem to be doe to fie urnjneuufl but widely prevalent vi*w t chut the Himplidty of 
es.3f.nrm CKT Biibutanwi p oap w wwd by the soul b a jqmtial simplicity akin tb that ul a 
mathematical point.. Aaumnsa^enop, Iruilbaa efforts have continually been made 
to dlecovor some general nerve eemTC, sumo focus from which lines of com munition, 
radiate te all districts of the body The imlivNhi lity , however, of the soul,, just US 
that of intelligence and volition r dona not consist in the minuteness of ii [Hint, The 
soul is on Immaterial energy which, though not conetttuted of separate principles or 
parts aloOgaide of parte. if? yet capable of exercising its yirtua throughout Ein extended 
object. Such a reaiEty does BO*. like a material entity , occupy difl'urent parts of 
spac't by different parte of its own miia. In Hctwlsstld phraseology it was described 
OR prs-iejit. throughout; the body r wEdch it enlivens, ttoC rir<}U\naonptivt, but dojlnitir-c ■ 
ncil pfir contacted q^anlUftHw but per rontat-tn-m Hutis. (ta presence la apt that of 
an CKtondad object the different parts of wtiEch fill and tiro rirvtcmoorroerf by corre- 
epunding areas? of apace, but of an immaterial energy exerting its proper Bttivitiflfi 
ubiqtetouely throughout the living body. 

'“jTJij. tiouf i» prttml though in a nnn-quantitaiiiiu pn«janer H ikrQttfihoitf thu 
rt-fcole body „■ if m jw *!fW0Bii&*r¥ in thr ^utirnty of ifs etbenw, 

although it may not bo eapabla of vhiqiiit-fmwiy Ifterjitt (>%r.rt<inin(j ali tin faeuiH« 9 . 

.. Those activities*., . * which require a a-yreMriiLl organ are limited to the 

district occupied by Lht bodily instrument, Jn So IVir ua Lius material subject by the 
limits of which vital activity in general Eh defined and euadftwn«J iocroaso* or dimini- 
shER r the antil may be aairl in figurative knguage te experience virtual [ncren'ie or 
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dimlnutlon-w, expandon or extraction m the sphftp wd rangg of Lbs fnraea ; but 
Lhsre is no l-eal V ua*tHativ* infroaiw in the .mtiaiunce of the am] I itsuff. 1 '' 

The bouI' 3 ' diffusion 1 in the body cannot be compared with any 
other care of diffusion in nature, for the soul is a simple substance 
and altogether devoid of parts. The difficulty that is felt in connec¬ 
tion with the notion of expansion and contraction of such a simple 
entity lies in Lhe fact L hat the human mind is almost exclusively 
adapted to deal with quantitative phenomena, and cornea to Brief 
when endeavouring to picture to itself the extension of that which 
iu not composed of different elements and parts. But, as Michael 
Maher, S,J.„ urges, imagination is no test of possibility. 

The analogy of light may he employed to illustrate the point to 
a certain extent .; for as the sphere of light increases or diminishes, 
according as it is placed in a small room or a big hall, or by the em- 
ploy men t of different kinds of covers, though they do not in any 
sense affect its diffusion quantitatively, so thiqg the soul expand and 
contract to till up different bodies. 

That the conception of the living Force or Rhythm should be 
somewhat puzzling to the uriphilosophical mind, is but only natural. 
For consciousness Is not a thing like a piece of stone or metai, but 
a living and intelligent substance- The question-why should a sub¬ 
stance perform all thc&e functions ?—is inadmissible Philosophy is 
only concerned with finding out things as they exist, not with crest¬ 
ing them to suit the whims of its interlocutors- One might just as 
well ask i why should matter be Inert, space extended, timefleeting. 
end so forth ? The point ia not whether the mind cun picture a 
simple substance as an extended entity* but whether the soul does 
or does not perform the functions which have been ascribed to it, 
and as to this there can be no doubt but that its ' diffusion ! in the 
body is absolutely essential for the reasons given. 

The size of the jiva in Nirvana ia just a little less than that of 
its last earthly body which “falls off H the soul as the result of severe 
tapst, leaving the simple essence of life as pure radiant effulgence. 
This resplendent effulgence of Pure Spirit is what has been termed 
the Solar Body by certain mystics, and it retains its size and form 
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permanently, because ita complete separation from matter anti the 
total elimination of its desires and passions ensure its freedom frpm 
the liability to expansion and contraction which nature imposes on 
all those that are involved in the "wheel of ffaflHsira.* 

The idea that the jim is the pratibimba of Brahman, which 
certain Vedantiste entertain, can be true only in m far as it bus the 
potentiality of becoming Brahman, not otherwise. But in bo far 
as the jiva is a centre of thought, or idea-rhythm, it is the builder 
of its own form, which it. makes according to the paramount tendon- 
ciesof iti character, or disposition. Hence the body which it builds 
far itself, is the reflection of its mind, Every creature, in this sense, 
is the pratitrimka {reflection! of its own character; hut it ia im¬ 
possible bo carry thi^ principle any further, except in the dense 
that every jitw enfolds, within its own form, the germ of the divine 
status which will ba attained on reaching Nirvana For, if the jivtt 
be only a priAibimba of consciousness, how comes it to be endowed 
with consciousness ? Observation certainly duet not support the 
supposition 6f understanding, will and memory in pure reflections 

Passing on to a consideration oi the question, whether motion 
be a property of pure spirit, reflection shows that Lhe soul ia 
unmoving* by naturei it can only move from place to place 
with the aid of matter, If the aoul were to move about, it would do 
ao* either because it is its nature to do so, or because it ia subject to 
the forces of attraction and repulsion of matter; but so far as tht 3 
former alternative ls concerned, there is absolutely nothing to suggest 
that motion is a characteristic of pure spirit, and in regard to the 
latter, its, subjection to the material forces of nrtoels exactly of the 
same sort as that of the in^ct which is drawn Lo n magnet because 

a Hindu mfftaphyHHfinna Jiave-rQCD^fd-BOtf the fact thiii, motion ifl-niJt u chumoteriiT- 
tic of the soul. T^wy hjwa ftkoTKid the Has&ciAtfon of Spirit and Mutter to the Qtaa- 
pari fflfffM p of tt» halt wirt the blind, tho latter raprsHHiitlog uiuiynadoiia matter. En 
Judaism, Uw, tho b#!ief prevails that “ , motion 3 h no pact of th& definitUWl of Ufa, bpt 
ijjj tinidflltt eunDiKted with it ,r {Guide to the PaPpt«$*d tty Moae? MiumCffiidflfl, p. ^tl). 
Muslim tradition also taught the asms thing when it depicted this unmcvfcii, unchanging- 
condition of the immortal whnee flight turned away the explorer i Al^Kandur'i frnm tho 
Fountain of Immortal! Waters in Zulinit, the aonfawt that ia enahroSHted lie darknetLi. 
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it would not R"i vt; up its hold on a piece of iron hi log besmeared witli 
honey. There is absolutely not hi rig to allow that the soul, in its 
natural purity, is liable to bo influenced by the operation of the physi¬ 
cal forces of attraction and repulsion to which matter is undoubtedly 
subject As a matter of fact the soai can override gravitation ilscli 
in tiie twinkling of an eye if it be self-conscious. A partial con firm a 
turn of this is to be found in the fact that while lifeless unconscious 
things cannot break away from this powerful force, we jump, dance 
and walk about in deihince of it, at our merest wi.lL -If tiu- 
sou] were characterised by motion, the body would never know rest, 
for it cannot separate itself from its occupant whose slightest wish 
suffices to pul it in motion. 

It is true that the soul continues in time, but the idea of con¬ 
tinuity implies motion of a very different kind from chat which we 
perform when moving from one place to another. " To be " and " Lu 
continue to bfi 1 ' not being the same thing, Lhe difference between 
them is precisely what underlies the idea of continuity i and consists 
in the discharge of functional activity, which is not taken into account 
in the one case and ifi mentioned as being repeatedly performed in 
the other, But bo far as the nature of the motion implied in the idea 
of continuity is concerned, it is-obvious that it ran no L be one of crams' 
laLion from one place Lo another, since a function may be discharged 
without necessitating any one's moving away from any particular 
place, Motion in Time, as a matter of fact, is not lu be measured in 
terms of distance in space ; it is a qualitative alternation of 'moments.' 
nr states—intense, less intense, and again intense which is certainly 
not motion in the spatial sense, But we shall have to say more on 
the subject a little later 

We may make a little halt hero to rectify a common error 
into which people unconsciously fall when they try lo define 
certain terms. Since the Only purpose which definitions serve is 
to suable us to understand things as they exist, it is clearly of 
the utmost importance to realize the necessity of being very precise 
with them. Whore this necessity has been ignored, and inexact 
definitions accepted in place of true description, nothing but, confu¬ 
sion—ofttimas of the worst possible type—has resulted from the 
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emir, Buddha's inability to define Nirvana, of which mention 
will be made strain later on, and ShflnkarscharyiTa concept of Brahman 
as the Absolute, to betioma which is the chief desideratum in Ve¬ 
danta, may be cited in illustration Of the point, The modem theologi¬ 
cal conception of God is the outcome of a similar lapse from, precision 
of thought. Definitions fail to serve their purpose when they cease to 
be true to nature, and philosophers only prattle when they talk of pure 
abstractions, as if they could exist by themselves. If philosophically 
inclined dabblers in theology will only bear this in mind, they will very 
soon discover the true light of wisdom dawning upon them, and will 
then speedily realize that shouting oneself hoarse in praise, orcondem- 
nation, of misconceived ideas is, in no sense, the path of salvation. 

It is high time that those who take pride in belonging to a 
missionary religion did understand the nature of the evil which results 
from, the spreading of the ideas and traditions of men, in place of 
the doctrines of religion. It is nothing short of downright wicked¬ 
ness to implant the seed of ignorance and vague mysticism in the 
mindaof men ; and yet this cannot be avoided so long as the teacher, 
or the preacher, as the ease may be, only dabbles in high-sounding 
but otherwise empty words. Of the thousands of preacher* who 
preach in public, and of the equally large number of those who write 
their doctrines in books. hardly one in a thousand has any idea of 
what the words employed by him signify : yet, they all, unbiuiihingly 
and shame-faccdly, go on discharging a ceaseless torrent of rhetoric 
in the supposed interests oF their presumably defenceless god whose 
cause, they seem to imagine, requires such a vast army of champions 
to defend ! Most of them, when asked to define their concept cf 
God, lose their footing on the terra firma of relevant sense, and 
begin to flounder in the quagmire of metaphysical nonsense. If this 
is the case with the teachers themselves, what must be the plight of 
their 1 victims "? The notion of the Absolute which Vedanta and certain 
oLhet systems of thought persist in positing as the sole existent reality 
is a fair instance of the confusion requiting from want of discrimina¬ 
tion between a mental abstraction and concrete things, Regarded 
as pure existence, it is merely a quality of substance, and not a sub¬ 
stance or thing itself. As such, it is impossible that it can exist by 
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itself, for qualities only inhere in substance# and aubetaaces are but 
bundles of qualities. If it were otherwise^ we should have existence 
existing apart from all other qualities. Hut this ia absurd ; for exist¬ 
ence would not then pertain to anythin# but itself, which would 
nialto ail other qualities and things noneat. Existence itself would 
jlJ^o then become a featureless quality of nothin# whatsoever, and, 
in the absence of different substances and qualities, the tiniverse 
would cease to be. 

Thus, the conception of thft Absolute a_s pure existence is quite 
unsound logically. There remains the notion of the Absolute as a 
summation 01 all to be considered. But as such it will resemble 
any collective concept, the British Empire or the Flench 

Republic, which are pure mental conceptions. Suppose we set out 
to discover the fatter, and proceed Iq France in search of it. It is 
obvious that we shaif see unly the country, the people, the institu¬ 
tions. and so forth in France, but not the French Republic itself. 
For the latter only an idea which work# through the numerous 
thing# French, and holds them together as n compact whole, Now, 
suppose we take away the tie of relationship between the idea of 
the French Republic and the things, or Institutions, actually existing 
in France, and make a complete severance between them, in thought. 
We should then have the country, the people, the institution#, and 
the like as so many parcels, on the one hand, and an absolutely 
non-existent abstraction on the other. The former would become 
independent entities in the absence of a uniting bond, and the 
latter, an idea without anything to control, because we have denied 
it all relationship with the very things which it could control: and 
inasmuch eih its ratsott ti'Hre ia only the bond di'oneness of aim# 
‘nd aspirations, among the French, which ia denied it by actual 
-ypamtion, its very existence becomes self-contradictory and end# 
in death at the very moment of birth! An actual French Republic 
requires, a living force, or idea, actually influencing the minds of the 
people in France, and holding them together □# a nation. Separate 
the two terms by impassable barriers, and you destroy the Repub¬ 
lican spirit in the hearts of men, and the power to exist in the idea 
of the Republic at a stroke 
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The Absolute,, when conceived as a collective concept, is an 
idea of the same type as that of the French Republic, and is sub* 
jflCt to all the limitation* of the clast* to which it belong* It is not a 
being, but a bond, and cannot exist apart from the terms which 
it unite* and oontrolaj- It will now be seen that the idea of Brahman 
in the early Upani^ads is a pure mental abstraction. The early 
Hindu theorists of the Vedanta School, ignorant* of the state of 
super-consciousness, which was later recognised as turfla/the fourth, 
seem to have revelled in the idea nf becoming ’* That/' conceived 
as a mental abstraction. As u matter of fact, their description of 
Brahman itself suffices to refute any argument to the contrary, 
ain.ce it fit 1 is the pronoun which is invariably employed for 
Brahman) is not the Beinj?-Knower-B|isaful, but only Sat. Chit and 
Anand, that is, Existence-Know led (re-Bliss, in other words, pure 
abstractions. Accordingly, Hindu philosophers invariably described 
Brahman by maintaining unbroken silence-a method which 
Gautani Buddha also employed on certain occasions. The reason 
for this lay in the fact that their conception of Brahman, not being 
that of a being, but of a pure mental abstraction, which is un¬ 
analysable and therefore almost beyond words, left them with, no 
choice but to keep quiet. 

The Hindus, however, made no secret of their inability to de¬ 
scribe Brahman, and openly said bo invariably in the end. At times 
this silence was preserved most tantaJisingly, and finally employed 
aa m argument to baffle the ex asperated opponent with some such 
retort at the following, uttered with all the boldness of accusation : 
" I have been answering you all the time, but it is no fault of mine 
if you do not understand : Brahman, dear sir, cannot be described by 
words, but by silence! rf 

The later teaching quite correctly acknowledges the fourth 
phase of conHciouaneas, which is the true Ideal for mankind ; though 
even here the conception of Brahman as an abstraction is responsible 
for ft Jot of confusion. If the Vedantists will seriously reflect over 
the matter, they will not fail to observe that it is neither desirable 
nor possible to become & pure mental abstraction. 

" Dausstjn’fl ' Fhilflaopiliy of the Up*nl*Ii»dV y. SW, 
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If we revert to our illustration for the moment, we cm «* 
at a glance the absurdity involved in the conception of becoming 
the Absolute. Suppose we asked a candidate for the dignity of 
the poet of honour of the French President as to tho ideal he had 
in view, and he replied that he was trying to become the French 
Republic, would he be right in Baying fiP? Moat certainly, not; 
for nobody con become the French Republic. Similarly, nobody can 
become the Absolute of abstract thought, which stands to the whole 
world in the same relation sa the French Republic does to the people 
anti institutions of France. Neither is it possible to imagine the 
pleasure which one can possibly derive by becoming Force, or Power, 
or even Existence or Mind, ill a generic sense. To become God,, 
surely, does not mean to become the Absolute as a metaphysical 
abstraction, but the Knower as distinguished from thinker, the En¬ 
joy er, aa distinguished from the meeker, in a word, the PafOTim/wtv, 
_not the republic of be^noss and becoming, but its Omniscient i resi¬ 
dent. Surely, when one joins the Inns of Court to study Law r one 
dues not aspire to become Law, but a Lawyer To become Law ia 

neither a possibility hor the ideal in view, 

Buddha'a ideal is ulso too obscure to afford satisfaction. Moksha 
is A'irwHd., we arE told ; but what. id Ainwitu ? Thera is nothim, 
riefinita said as to Lhis, find we fire left to d»V our own conclusions 
from a number of stray observations of the ' Enlightened One,' as 
Buddha was styled by his followers, H The source of pain ia life, and 
the source of life is will (desire, ichchha). therefore, destruction of 
dueire, ie, will, is Nirvana.' This is true in so far as it goes, if 

taken in ft qualified sense, but it does not go far enough to en¬ 

able ua to form a clour conception of Nirvana. What is the nature 
of life in Nirvana? is a question which the early Buddhists declined 

to answer. 

It ia no use speculating about Buddha a idea of Nirvana, 

for no one haa vet been able to discover any positive content of 

knowledge in the word a* used in the Buddhistic literature. Even 
the staunchest champions of Buddhism have louud it difficult to 
avoid associating it with extinction out and out. The destruction 
of the will to live-this is what Dshlmann understands nirvana 
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to imply—has already been shewn to be on erroneous view of 
muk&kti. 

A glance at the philosophy of Buddha suffices to show that 
the confusion of thought in his system has arisen from the laying of 
too much stress on what is termed s becoming' as distinguished from 
' being.' The followers of the Buddha had to report tq all sorts of 
evasions to meet the disturbing questions about the condition of the 
jiva in Nirvana An instance of the inability of his disciples to explain 
the nature of life in Nirvana is to be found 3n the dialogue between 
King Pasenadi and Kherna, the mm, who was noted for her wisdom. 
11 Does the Perfect One [the Buddha] exist after death, 0 venerable 
lady?-" asked the king. ‘'The Sublime "One, 0 great king, has 
not revealed to us the existence of a paradise heyond the grave/’ 
replied Khema, "Then the Perfect One,” repeated the king, ’exists 
no longer now that he Is dead, 0 reverend lady T ,J "Neither, 
0 king/' replied Khema. " has the Sublime One revealed that he who 
ifi perfect does not exist now that he {a dead/' " Am I to believe, 
then/' continued the king, "that the Perfect One being dead, 
neither exists dor does not exist?’' Put the king might have put 
this to a statue of stone, for it remains unanswered to this day. 

We have not to deal with a case where the disciples' low intel¬ 
ligence is to be blamed for errors in expounding the doctrine of their 
master; Buddha himself had nothing definite to say on the point. 
A wandering monk once asked him: "How is it, Gotama ? Is there 
an H" No reply was vouchsafed by Buddha. The monk conti¬ 
nued : ” How is it, Gotama ? Is there not an I 1 ” But the Enlighten¬ 
ed One simply preserved silence, till, at last, the monk grew impatient 
and went away. 

Another monk asked him, 11 Who has contact ? who has aenaa-" 
tion?” Buddha replied: "The question is not admissible. I 
do not say, ‘He has contact/ Hid I say, 'He contact/ the 
question, 1 Who has contact. Reverend Sir ?* would be admissible. 
SiticB, however, l do not say so, then of me that do not speak thus, 
it is only admissible to ask, 1 From what, Reverend Sir. doss contact 
proceed ? ’ " 
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“ Buddhism/' says Paul Da hike, in ' Buddhism and Science "st 
page 240, " ia the doctrine of actuality, and its value as a view of the 
world from toe standpoint of epistemology, lies in the fact that it 
teaches us to accept actuality a? actuality. To this idea it is itself 
a martyr, inasmuch as its own teaching here is nothing ideally fixed 
and fast, but only an irritation to experience it in onc J s own self: 
it is 'a raft, designed forescape ; not designed for retention ,'” 

But we must give Buddhism ait opportunity of being fairly 
heard. Let us sec how the founder of this system justifies himself, 
in this particular, He say a, '" ‘ 1 am, 1 monks, ia a believing. 'Such 
am I,' is a believing. ’ 1 shall be,' is a believing. ' I nhall not be,' is 
a believing. ‘ I .shall have a form/ is a believing. ' I shall he form¬ 
less/ ia a believing. '1 shall have perception.' is a believing, 'i 
shall bo devoid of perception/ is s believing, To entertain be I lev¬ 
in gs is to be ill. To entertain bellivings is to be infirm, To enter- 
tain believings is to be sick. When, however, all entertaining of 
believmga is overcome, then is one called a right thinker/' 

Wisdom, then, consists* in refusing to believe t Very good, we 
too refuse to believe what Buddha said, on Buddha's own authority! 
Thus, believing in him, we are ill. infirm and sick ; not believing in him, 
we are, at least, wise f 

The beautiful simile of the flame of a bmp, employed oy 
Buddha to illustrate the impermanence of all nature, would hardly bear 
criticism. To compare Living Actuality, or Rhythm, as we have call¬ 
ed it, to a manifestation of matter, is scarcely permissible in philo¬ 
sophy. A flame does not and cannot exist by itself ; but Spirit, 
Actuality, or Rhythm, is a self-subsisting principle, and, therefore, 
free from death and decay. 

Moreover, as an emancipated Spirit can never be without some 
sort- of knowledge or belief, being puri? consciousness in essence, the 
question is : 1 what will be the belief of the perfect©! Soul, in Nir¬ 
vana 7 ' According to Buddhism, it can only be that believ ing is to bo 
avoided, which, as we have pointed out before, is ftaelf a false belief. 
Buddha seems to have aimed at the wiping out of consciousness 
and knowledge from the eoul, forgetLing that omniscience does not 
consist in having no know ledge, or belief, but in having full know- 
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ledge and right belief. Vain ia our endeavour to reduce the mind to 
a tabula ram, since [tie its nature to know. Hence, the philosophy 
which aspires to attain this unattainable end u, fn>m its very nature, 
foredoomed to failure It is beside the point to speculate about the 
opinion of the millions that follow it, since only every few persons 
care to know the troth in its naked majesty. 

In his masterly treatise on the philosophy of the tsnrnia Master, 
entitled + " Buddhism and Science/' Paul Liahtke makea the hnddlw 

say 

Ml no i only am mn thiL I «*no tn« I. -*» » itself, bat 1 *l« know 

M It«that lam. And that this tm. ™LLy bwn ^prefaufed bf 1 

, irjm . in mi/ prr*™- For, Ire™ tfe rmntltot I COmpfO^dcJ rnyj*lf fi» 

proWHi Hmtfijnihg itself from IwgimihiBtoHnass down to the pMHnt hour by a 
3£2 pities, -1L volitional mMto hra Mtdmifla. A niw oi 

/or« Buy further eelf-ehwftfn* of tbs I-jh-mms, ha* no mo^ pl*« |T -' '««; 
ujj ■ thiTt my Wd eida^™. Wh*n it up, there& no KKnua tbjft* 
^tBkBfr^holdinapynowl^uon, ba it in J*M&. * jj ,n earth1 ^ 

Tho hegtaJuKlftss P™*** ot b iaxpteHl^, w « [r) an Hid of lu*]I, 

]]ko o flame that ie HA by ™ mere nil,"' 


Ort page, 93 of the same book it is said ; " When I say, ' That 
green 1 'he statement conveys no definite positive contents of 
Knowledge ; in making it I only say. ‘That is not red, yellow, bine, 
and so forth. " That may or may not he so, but we are dure 
that Mr, Dab ike will be the last person to adhere to this view, 
If Q[1 going to fl restaurant he orders, say, a cup of tea. and the 
waiter begins tn move about cakes, biscuits, coffee, etc., etc., think¬ 
ing fco himself that the guest's cup of tea is only a negation of 
all these and of everything elae, except tea, which be is, however, 
precluded from knowing, since it has no positive contents of knowledge 
En itself. This, we fear, is too good to be true. 

Thus, it i& beyond doubt that the Jalna conception of Nirvana, 
with the persistence, for all eternity, of the Emancipated Soul, as 
the Fajamatman, is a troth of philosophy. The identity of the 
Saved One in moAaft* is determined by the Living Rhythm retaining 
the form of the last physical incarnation and by the knowledge of the 
(Wa t. Hence* the statement that the form of God m the form of 
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man," whteh finds recognition both in theO. T r and the N. T. of the 
Holy Bible: 

'' And created mAH ifl hie nwrn mnsp:?, m the fmsgtt tot God created he him/ J - 
Wpneafe L 27.) 

" * . , ■ wfu) h-aing in thfi image of God, thought it no nrshheiy to be equal with 
■God * — < PtdlipplAra it. 6-fl. i 

Ah for the distinguishing features of the Siddhatman Right 
Belief. REght Knowledge and Right Conduct are the permanent 
attributes of Their Boula. Of these, Their briefs cannot be destroyed, 
for wisdom Ea Che guarantee of their permanence: Their knowledge 
is eternal, being only the condition of being, the slates of Cdn 
aciousness of Their pure Bonis ; and Right Conduct remains because 
the total destruction of degires ensures its freedom" from all forms 
of shortcomings, failings and fluctuations. 

The nature nf the personality of the Siddhatmem, it must be 
borne in mind, is not the same as that of an unredeemed sou)- It 
]s not. a personality of private loves and hatreds, or likes and dislikes, 
of a calculating, appropriating ego: it is a personality associated with 
Omniscience and consisting in the awareness of all the innumerable 
bodies in which the Perfected Soul had incarnated before the attain¬ 
ment of Nirvana, including the knowledge of, but, not the feeling of 
warmth in. the last earthly form which it had assumed in the world 
of mein 

The result of the investigation into the nature of the Siddhat- 
maw, justifies ub in saying that apart from the Perfected Souls, the 
Paramstmans, there can he no such thing els a separate and die!met 
kind nf god. Nut. only does this appear to be so from the fact that the 
world-process is capahEe of being carried on without any one's inter¬ 
ference, but also from the Additional fact that nothing but tbo worst 
kind of confusion can result on the hypothesis of such a mythical being. 

It would seem Lhst the misunderstanding which has arisen 
in connection with the idea of God, amongst different religions-, is 

■ Cf. " Because God created tnau for memruptmn., and made Mm an im.uge of 
tiip own pruper beitiK ; but by Hue eftVy of iht: devil d^ath oal« red into ihu worW 
and they that are of bis portion make tria] thereof,Jewish Apocrypha lIl* Wisdom 
4»i" Solomon, tbflf). il 
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due, as is usual with all kinds of misunderstandings, to lack of preci¬ 
sion in thought. Much confusion has also resulted from the per 
sonifying- impulse of theology and from the failure of men to make any 
sense out of the quaint and queer descriptions of the crowds of gods 
and goddesses to be found in the different pantheons of the world. 
Those of an easy-going, non-discriminating turn of mind, naturally 
imagined that the presence of such vast crowds of gods and god¬ 
desses—their number in Hinduism alone nose to over three hundred 
million—could not but lead to holy wars of supremacy in the hea¬ 
venly world, and. becoming disgusted with the unmanageable crew, 
elected to pay homage to the most powerful of them„ whoever he 
might be. We thus have a god who not only cannot be found in the 
region of reality, but who is also responsible for n Snt of mischief 
in the world. As knowledge dwindled still further amongst men, 
misunderstandings ripened into hot disputes, ami strifes, warfare, 
and bitter feuds became rife in the world. At the present day, 
matters have come to such a pass that Che true explanation is un¬ 
ceremoniously condemned as an atheistic heresy ! Nevertheless, no 
One actually tries to give a proper definition of him whom they all 
talk about. If they had ever attainpted to do so, they would not have 
failed to discover that the attributes they ascribe to their god can 
only go to contradict him out of existence. Pot instance, the qualities 
of omniscience and bliss, which are the necessary attributes of divi¬ 
nity, are in no sense compatible with the notions underlying such 
statements as the following from the Holy Bible : 

1 * And Lt rupciiLcd the Lord L^al hu had made; man mu LIlh Earth, and lL pfrisvedi 

him &t his hmrt,"“iGoMii vi GJ 

A god who makes things and beings only to repent of Iviving 
done so afterwards has no right to be called omniscient or blissful, 
Desire I essneas must be a feature of Divinity in whatever form it may 
be poshed, but that it la not one of the characteristics of the god 
postulated by modern theologies is only too apparent to need proof. 
The true Godhead is the Ideal of Perfection, the status of the Sid- 
dhatman. which is already wit.bin each arid every soul ; i&nd it in this 
ideal, manifested, in the most perfect degree, in the lives of the four 
and twenty Perfect Ones, the Tirthamk&ras, who correspond to the 
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twenty-four Spiritual Eldem in Christianity, which the. Jainas go to 
receive their daily inspiration from in their Templea. Let ua not for¬ 
got that it is the devotion to the Ideal, not a fanatical doling on a 
false and chimerical idol, which can ever ho the means of spiritual 
progress. Even in worldly matters, h v. who wishes to excel in a pro¬ 
fession mu&l take Home great, living leader of that profession as his 
ideal, and, should walk in hia footsteps, to attain to bin eminence, Can 
a law student ever hope to become an eminent lawyer by worship¬ 
ping aii idol of mystic fancy. *' {j , Alladin of the wonderful lamp '■ He 
must make up Ids mind to attend on the man who has already risen 
to eminence in the profession, not indeed to wordiiji him, nor even ’ ■ 
beg him to throw a slice of Kin greatness towards him, but to keep 
him in mind aa Llii-e ideai to be attained, and to follow him on the path 
which leads to its realization. Then alone can good come out of devo¬ 
tion, It, ia h Ig h t i m e 1.1 inf m a r i ki nd mnd era Loud t he true sense of wo r ■ 
ship : it is not tha devotion to a person, hut to an ideal which is enjoined 
by religion, The great ideal of the divine status, which must be 
idolized to be realized, is the original of the devotee's God : and it ia 
time misspent to bow before any other god:? and goddesses, who, like 
a blind alley, lead to nowhere, but keep their devotees entangled in 
the same place wiLla themselves - the region of darkness and untruth. 

We must now proceed to enquire into the nature of ajiva, the 
second of the two main divisions info which substance is divided iri 
the Jama Siddkanta. This class comprises Space, Time, the two kinds 
qf ether and mat ter, arid iti called ajivu \a not 4 jiva - life or soul! to 
distinguish it from jiva. the conscious substance, i.e.,, spirit, Wp 
shall take pp the five ajiva substances one by one to ascertain their 
nature. 

To begin with apace, Bergson’a account of the origin of space la 
ao highly in ter eating that we cannot refrain from giving the following 
abridged passage from his 1 Creative Evolution ' : 

V When a p£»t r-iiidH jtuh his ve rnt^. I csij Inter ■-1 myself enough ill him tp quit 
I nto hl& thought, put my:-,rdf into his fuoliiige, Live. 1 oiler Uuum the. pEmpJv atite ho has 
broken in1*> phras*'.*- unci vrririJh [. sympftLhLoi! Lh^pwitLi hi;j ragpirntich, I follow ii: 
with ii oofifinuEiiJa movement Whl^h iti, Like ihti inspiration itHeil', jin uiittlvidocE ai^. 
Now, I rtavd only reins my attention. Put ga the tension that them la in me, fur thr 
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emnda, hitherto bw&Uo wed up in the sennet a appear to me distinctly, one by one, in 
tfi^ir materiality, Fur ibis [ have not to do anythin* ; it is enoagh to withdraw Rome- 
thirty In proportion a£ I let myself go, the aiificoBaivo founds will become the route 
injividufllHCd I n the phrases were broken into words, n the words will sron in ayll*- 
Hkk which l she]] perceive one fltter another- Let m* go further aril] In the direction 
yf dream: the letters themselves will become I™** aui will he .-sen to duw along, 
hand in hand. «I same fantastic sheet of papar. I shall thou niraire the p»dsi«i of 
tho interweavings, the maevottoaH order of the prdtesirton. the enact insertion of the 
lei ters Into tbe syllables, of ibe ayllablea into the word* and of the words into tlie sen- 
t^TLCfiSI. The further I pursue this quite ne^livo direction of retu nation, the more 
extension find complexity I shall create; and i Ik more \.iut complexity in its turn 
increases, the more admirable will seem te tat Mis order which iwmlanueA to reign, 
undihturbod arncing the elements. Yet this complexity and extension represent 
nothing positive r they express 0 deficiency of will, An.I, on the other hand, the 
cirrl.tr nwttt grow with the complexity, HLnL-u it is only an luptwfc of it, The 
more via ppmefVe, SyrO helically. |iflita in un Indhmible whole, the more the 
number of Lhe relations tl»t the parts have between Lheiuiwtatt necessarily increases, 
dni'c-tba same imdlvidedness of the real whole ccmlinneti to hover over the ^rawing 
multiplicity of Lhe symbolic elements into which tbu scattering of lhe attention has 
decomposed it A compariMon of this kind will enable ua to under-itand, in sumo mea- 
:urci, how the name separation of positive reality, the same inversion of a certain olfigU 
iml movement, can create ai once extendon in space end the admirable order which 
mathematics finds there. Tin-re is, of courou, thu difference between the two cmjjus, 
thnt wards and letters, have been invented by a positive effort of humanity, while 
H[> ace eriBBS automatically, a* the remainder of a subtraction ars^is once the numbers 
ir*. posited- But, in the one case asm the ether, the infinite soraplesrity of the parts 
mi \ t^atr perfect cnH?rdination among timmeolvea are created ot«M and t.ho same time 
by «n Inver elan which is, at button, an internipiinn, that ■* to W. a diminution of 
positive reality/ r 

Again, at page 213 of the work quoted it is said :— 

pi As regards space, we must, by an effort of mind uni gantri** fnlluw tte pra- 
, r ,. rti^ri or nilber the regression of the exten-spstiolf degrading Iteelf hlto apatinlity. 
WtiCU wo make curadves self-coiiacirjiia in the IpudSibla dagruti and then let 

involves fall back little by little, me get tbs fooling of axtonaum : we have an t^ten- 
r.irtn of the solf into rvoolLecUurw chat are fixed and external Co Cm- another, in plflCC of 
Uw tension it possessed as an indivisible active win, Eut, tbiH r- only a beginning, Our 
rt>mc kHiBneaa, sketching tine movement, shewn us its direction and reveals) to us the 
11-,-lability of continuing it te Lhe end ; but ctmactoutiftcas itself dooa not go so far. Now, 
(in che ether hand. If we consider matter, which Bhemsi Us um ut first coincident with 
. .:ldC, we find that the more our attention in fixerl an it, Lhe mare the parte wtucb we 
Kajd were laid B wi^ by side enter inte each other, each of them umlerjiudnir tin? action 
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of the wIwIh, Hifiifli MMwvHeniuently bowIww |hrej«!nt in ic, Thus, uJUiougP matter 
atrptehoR itself out Fi the direction of .spuca, ip [lo^iinnL oom|i!e£t]y attainit \ Wb*fl6» 
we jiiiiy ronchuHe that al tmly airrifts very much further the nitwOk'nl chut «*n- 
irfettinoM u nlrk’ to ekoLch within ua ia iLu naactfnf state.'’ 

All this fa vcty graphic and interesting i but we must not 
allow it to escape our attention that physical expansion and 
mental regression and progression are not the phases of the 
same thing, but of different things The simple state of enter¬ 
ing into the poet's idea does not mean the disappearance of the 
poet himself from the field of extension. Unless we roll up the 
poeL along with his poem, in the state of intension, it is useless to 
endeavour to show that he too spreads himself opt in the 
movement of regression, Expansion and contraction, thus, are the 
two phases of jivic cojiariou&ness, but not of other things in nature. 
And, inasmuch as., apart from, the states of oonsnioUHneaa of living 
beings, actual things outside those states remain where they ane, it 
follows that extension and intension are both in existence at one and 
the same time. BergsoiTa error, it seems, has arisen, like so many 
other errors of Monism, from a monistic aspiration of thought to 
which, as we have already seen m these pages, so many philosophers 
have fallen victim, both in the East and the West, Thus, the state 1 - 
meat that apace is already possessed by the mind as an implicit idea 
in its own detention, that to say. of the possible extension of its 
own mental operations, is only a kind of half-truth. 

Even the field of the possible extension of life must be taken to 
be a permanent one, for there fa no warrant' for main hi in mg that it is 
created a long with the movement of regression, If life exist prior 
to the Commencement of the aaid movement, it must exist in space, 
which must he conceived as an infinitely extended substance, leaving 
no emptiness anywhere, otherwise wo shall have emptiness also exist¬ 
ing by itself as space, which would ho absurd. The truth is that the 
will pasEcaseH the power of extension and intension, but the power 
only affects its own states and tho awareness of the contents of its 
consciousness.. The objects outside rp the world are not affected by 
the change of rhythm in i.he will, and remain where they are. Bodies 
and compounds, indeed, may, and do perish, from time to time ; but 
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mind refuses to believe that Fir^^e^ matter, ether, etc., should ever 
disappear altogether out of existence, though, owing to the intensity 
of certain types of feelings r their consciousness may he reduced to a 
aero-point. 

The reality of Space is borne out by the fact that in order Lo 
reach things it Ea necessary to traverse the distance which separatea 
then! from ourselves, Further, the removal of Space can only result 
either in the throwing of ail tblnga into ' ntne^rn 1 or in the com¬ 
plete isolation of each individual atom from all the rest of its kind, 
mid in its being doomed to an. eternal, solitary 3 L\ L ment. 1 he 
one is, however, ad inconceivable aa the other, for nnwh^T^ is as 
great an absurdity as absolute vacuity, and isolation is only possible in 
Space, never in ^pacelessne^, As Deussen says, it is Etnpossible 
1;l> he nowhere, or in two different places at one and tfie same 
time. 

That Spfltce is a substance and not an absolute vacuum, is evident 
from the fact that our notion of absolute vacuity or void, is, at 
bottom, only what Bergson calls a self-destructive idea (Creative 
Evolution, pp 296—209J, The fact ia that an absolute void is an 
impossibility in Nature, and is altogether inconceivable by the mind, 
the true conception of vacuity, or what, il really and logically 
implies, being only founded upon the ideFi oi room. Starting 
from the notion of emptiness ariainp from the perception of n room 
or place devoid of all sensible Lb mgs, the man in the afreet expands 
his conception of vacuity till the boundaries of finitude me It. away in 
the limiLlessnosR of the infinite. He now imagines himself to have 
acquired an absolutely accurate image of pure vacuum, and insists 
upon positing it in place of Space, But it is obvious that what ho 
has got hold of Is not absolute nothing, buL the pure concept of an 
infinite expanse, confining nothing, which is a very different 
thing ; for pure expansion ia not thinkable in the absence of a sub¬ 
stance in which it might inhere, so that, at bottom, our friend's 
conception of emptiness actually and truly only represents oor Idea of 
Space. If we deny subet&ntiveness to Space and replace it by absolute 
vacuity, the conception of the latter will have to imply unlimited ex- 
pansion. our idea of spatial it y being only that at a bound lead expanse, 
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But aueh a concept will be as seif-destructive as the notion of a square 
circle, or a circular square, lor it will then imply the presence of the 
attribute ol infinite extension in that which has no existence itself. 
Furthermore, if there be rot one infinite vacuum but a large number 
of finite ones, then will arise the question as to the size uf each of 
Lhem ; for it their dimensions be no bigger or greater than the point 
ot Geometry, then It wirE be impossible to construct such a concept 
aa that ol the one infinitely extender! apace or ‘room' with the aid 
of mere geometrical points. But if it be said that, each of the units 
or 'atoms'of vacuity isendowed with actual dimensions, though of 
a finite type, then tho old difficulty reappears with increased force 
since that, which has no existence is as incapable of a finite size as 
of an infinite one, There ia a further difficulty which arises on the 
supposition of a multitude- of vEieuities, fora multitude of 'unreala 1 
iaa poaaibk conception for unhealthy in tel tecta alone 

The infinity of Space is evident from the fact that we cannot 
conceive it as finite. If it were a finite* substance, it would be limited 
by something else, and would have a ' beyond ' Lu It which must be 
either another piece of Space or pure emptiness. But not the hitter, 
lor the reasons already given. It would then he the former. But 
two finite spaces would themselves require an interspace to fill in 
their iuLeraticos. We should then have to enquire whether this Inter¬ 
space be infinite or not, and, if it turn out to be finite, to posit a 
second inter-space, and so forth, ah! infinitum, But this is absurd, 
lor one infinite Space is sufficient For the purpose of finding room for 
all things, 

hpace, then, Ex a substance which is infinite 1 and non “atomistic, 
that is, partiesa, its function is to find room for all things, though 
being of the nature ot " place, M it does not stand in need of it itselff 

The claim of apace to rank as a reality is baaed upon its p&rtieas, 
noil-atomistic nature, which preserves it in one condition always,. Not 
being an effect, but only a simple substance in itself, it cannot be 
conceived to have been produced from other substances ; and as such 
must be an ultimate reality, that is, a thing in itself 

The infinity of Space, called sAftfa in Sanskrit, ix divided by the 
Jflina uiddhanlfi into two parts, namely, the tokakfcta ifaka + aktt1), 
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that; is, the space occupied by the universe, and the aipMiufr* 
(a not, and lokbkzfa), the portion beyond the universe. The /o&afcjfo 
rathe portion in which ape to be found the remaining five substances, 
ifj, T Jivas, Matter, Time, Dharma iind A dharma; but the aiofcsAsda 
i B the region of pure apace containing no other substance and lying 
stretched on all sides beyond the bounds of the throe worlds (the entire 

universe), as shown in the map on p. 49ft ante. 

Space T thue, is a yalf-eubaisting entity i it cannot be created, 
or destroyed, by any process of regression, or progression. In its 
infinity of es-tension, it includes the universe of matter and form 
as well us that which lies beyond. As a simple substance it is 
LLQCTcsate and eternal, hence, a gel {-subsisting reality, since there 
is neither a being to create it, nor any possible source for its 

creation. 

The next substance to demand our attention lb Time* the thread 
of continuity on which are strung the successive moments of sequence. 
That Time is a reality, is evident from the fact that neither the 
continuation of substances and things, nor the sequence of events can 


be possibly conceived without it. 

The primary conception involved in the idea of time is that oJ 
continuity, since the power to continue in Time is enjoyed by all 
substances, and, to a limited extent, also by all bodies and forms. 
Continuity itself ia not a summation of a series of discontinuous 


events, changes, or moments, but a process of persistence, fs. ( an 
enduring from the past into the ever-renewing present—u survival, 
or carrying over, of individuality, from moment to moment. II we 
analyse our feeli-ig of self-continuance, we . L diall observe that our con¬ 
sciousness feels itself enduring in time, that is to say, that it knows 
itself to he constant]y surviving the past, and emerging, whole and 
entire, in the present, together with an awareness of having ptffoigfid 
fmme sort of a movement or 'journey ' from moment to moment. Hiis 
consciousness of the progress made is not the consciousness of a 
journey performed in space, but of one made in an entirely different 
manner. It is a journey which leaves the. traveller exactly where 
he was before in apace, but implies his' progress in duration. Now, 
since we cannot have a consciousness of travelling, or change, except 
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when Jromfi! kind of movement is actually executed, the prugtofls of 
consciousness in Time must he a real motion, in some way. Analysis 
discloses the fact that the movement of continuity is not. a process 
of translation from place to place, but a sort of internal revolving, 
so that each revolution (fives us a new "now, 1 while, a-t the 
same time, leaving ns where we were before, in all other respects. 
Introspection confirms this conclusion fully ; for, while the conscious¬ 
ness of continuity implies a constant, movement from the past towards 
the pregent, it involves neither an Idea of locomotion in space, nor a 
notion of the change of identity, The consciousness of Time, then, 
iy the consciousness of a movement of internal rotation of some kind. 
Any one who withdraws himself into his inner being, and concentrates 
his attention on the awareness of continuity, will feel himself emerge 
mg into each 'now' aa the same individual, and will also know the 
^regent moment to consist in i he feeling of self-awareness which 
life has of its own existence, independently of the sense-organs. This 
feeling of progress is. precisely the one from which springs our 
constEousnesa of Time, and that which enables this progress to he 
made is the substance of Time, 

TheJainse define Time as a substance which assists other sub¬ 
stances in their continuity. Just as the central iron pin of a potter's 
wheel is necessary for its revolving, so is Time, ^5-, the substance 
of Time, necessary for the 'revolving 1 of substances in nature I hone 
revolutions, however, are not to be taken as an actual whirling 
round of elements and things, since conaciousaesa does not testily to 
any such physical movement ; they concern the qu air ties of n;b- 
atancea, and to some extent resemble the process of breathing, if we 
may employ such a metaphor in respect of simple substances. 

Still greater tight is thrown on the nature of motion involved in 
' temporal r gyrations by a study of the phenomenon of the con- 
Sciousueas of the ' present,' which all living beings are familiar with. 
Reflection reveals the fact that our awareness of the present moment 
is the feeling of a certain type of intensity* or rhythm, of being, 
which fades away aa we endeavour to airest it, but only to reappear 
immediately as the nexL ' now ' of duration. There is a diffusion 
of attention or of its intensity in one moment, and a gathering up or 
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re-charging of it in the next, Life stoops, eh it were, to conquer 
duration every mametiL, and rises conscious of its triumph each time. 
Awareness o( the progress fn Time, then, rathe awareness of an alter- 
> T fit continuous, rhythm of Life,— intense, ietra intense, e'.^. h 
vanishing, and again intense. Now if we boar Err mind the fact that 
Life is itself a kind of force or rhythm, we must sny that its alter¬ 
nating intensities are only its own qualitative movements, in the 

course of which it constantly gathers fresh momentum for its future 
gyrations in Time. 

As a substance which assists other things in performing their 
temporal- gyrations, Time can be conceived only in the farm of 
whirling posts. That these whirling posts, a.s we have called the 
uncta of Time, cannot, in any manner, be conceived as parts of the 
substances that revolve round them, is obvious from the fact that 
rhey are necessary far the continuance of all cither substances, includ- 
ing bonis and sttoms of matter which are simple ultimate units, and 
cannot be imagined as carrying a pin each to revolve upon Time 
must, therefore, be conceived as a separate substance which assists* 
other substances and things in their movements of continuity. 

Now, since things Continue in all parts of the IsAikUti., it further 
Follows that Time must be present at every conceivable point of 
spaee in that region I'iine, then., may he said to be a subsLance 
consisting of a countless number of points or pins, each of which 


Ph, 1 quantify 1 mi what docs Time itsolf revolve f* diyjs out Eirise, for in; 
i.initH revolve eu thsHiiBelvfls. Ef Time we™ to depend on another auhstanw foi 
il." DuUtitiLiiincB, and S liat Substance on ririulhfir, ftnd iso furch, the series would be 
interminable. fl.ii<] we would ultimately lia.vf! to ftClftlmdedffH that among Lhe <un- 
stances in ejriHtenea thufo must be a particular one which ™wive* m itself and ;»Jao 

[Ti Ehrt! revolution nt 1 others. Suppwe w© pGfldfc i ,, * lr t % .T as the fitrlea 

ol hu hfiliinj'uis of which f , in the cause of the ruvolution of the ^wtrljolen ef matter atid 
Elbe OtEber ktiuwn fot^twiClM. f, flf t , nod forth. Then, in the light of the ahtjve 
observations, T in a sjubatunre the urnt* of which aidat in ih« form of whirliriv 
ptmte end depend on themaalveH for their own revolution. Now, aineo T furnishes na 
wu.k whirling poHis, anrt is abo endowed with *e If-ecm Linuit.y, the rest of the mbs, 

! \, !i, i-tr ete., have ab,s<*lutely no purpttae to Mirva in exiBceDew, Hence, T alone it 
to I JO ranffnised ■ and aEnne it is endowed with all the qualities necewaty in the nb- 
Jitnnce Of Time, it fodfrWs tint it is Time iiaelf. 
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occupies butene point of the region of apace known as the Lofyikntfa* 
As such, Stu particles cannot bp conceived as forming compounds 
with one another, or with other substances. h'or this reason it is 
called a non-cistiki^a, that is, as not extending beyond a solitary 
preset efa (an imaginary point in space of the sizo of the smallest par. 
tide or atom}, 

The distinction between pure 1 be-ness f and continuity of ' be¬ 
ing,' itrnuy be pointed out. here, is not purely imaginary, or a mere 
matter of words ; there ig a real difference between the two terms 
and EL lies in the fact that the suggestion of functioning present in 
the latter state is altogether wanting in the former. This is, however, 
ao only bo far as words are concerned. In nature 'u> be and'tocflw 
tittup to bf J moat mean Lhe same thing so far as simple substances are 
concerned, since to be in concrete existence is in reality only to func¬ 
tion. In other wards, pjure functiuiileas 4 be-nesB ' is absolutely un- 
thinkable by the mind, so that existence cannot be ascribed to what 
is devoid of all function. Continuity of function, then, holds good 
in respect of all things; and the continuity itself signifies nothing 
more or less than repeated functioning which must needs have a 
real cause. It is from this continuity of functioning that motiab and 
change arise. The Vyumharct Time, which is nothing but the measure 
of the interval of regularly recurring events, also springs from the 
functioning of substances. 

The substance of Time is culled fti&Agtfa Time by the iluinu 
philosophers, to distinguish it from the Vywahftra (practical) time 
which, as said before, is not a substance, but only a measure of dura¬ 
tion hours, days and the like. 

It, is this vyavaMra aspect of Time which is said to be given 
4 priori to the knowing consciousness, as K.unt and Schopenhauer* 
maintain. Hut this only means that Time is not an object of percep¬ 
tion, being essentially a form of innate thought. 

Struck with the similarity between regularly recurring events 
and a wheel, the ancients described Time as a chakra (wheel), and 
called it /Tafffi the mover. And, because all bodies are liable to 
dissolution of form in due course of time, and because decease only 


• See * Kimi’i PJiil™ L >phy tus Exulted by KchopuialmuE+r." by M, Kelly. 
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aignifi(33 the dissolution of form which results from the operation 
of energy, L*,, motion, Time alao came to bo regarded as 

the Destroyer, 

From the foregoing explanation of the nature of Time, it is 
obvious that no philosophy which ignores the elements of continuity 
anti succession can ever succeed in solving its mystery, Most of the 
philosophies of the world have taken it to be synonymous with sucres j 
sion, and, consequently, failed to understand its true nature. Some 
have even gone the length of eliminating it from, the list of existing 
substances, forgetting that things continue and undergo changes of 
form only in Time, not otherwise. In one of its aspects, then, Time 
ia the source of continuity, and in the other the force which makes 
it impussibin for things to leap over succession and orderliness, by 
making them travel, point by point, or step by step, cm the path 
of evolution Take away Time as an all-pervading force from the 
universe, rrpiace U in the form of capsules of energy in Lhe individuals, 
and you destroy the possibility of succession, is, orderly causation, 
at a stroke, since in * wmrM without Time things might well occur 
and vanish like the beautiful palace of All ad in of the Wonderful 
Lamp Remove Time altogether from the world, and you atop its 
evolution instantaneously, since no world"process inconceivable where 
continuity and succession an? both conspicuous by their absence. 
Thus, from one point of view, Time serves aa the mainspring of 
the perpettlum mobile, and, from another, keeps back the impish 
chance from playing its uncanny pranks with men and things in 
the world- 

We must now turn to see what relationship, If any, there may 
be existing between Time and tipace. For some time past the modern 
mathematical geniua has been finding the world of three dimensions 
rather inadequate to represent its conception of what give* room to 
all that it imagines to exist in nature. The notion was started at 
first by certain mystically inclined speculators, who went so far as to 
rmagine that a diagram of a four-dimensional Space could be actually 
constructed. But there was little or no recognition of their thesis 
from outside the limited circle in which it was propounded. However, 
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in quite recent times the theory of relativity ia regarded by some to 
have established a fourth dimenidan of Space, which it is said is of 
the nature of Time. This compounding of Space and Time has. in the 
opinion of certain admirers of the relativity theory, swept away the 
older notions of men regarding their nature, and the questions. 
What is Time '■ Is it real ? What is Space ? What fa the number of 
its dimensions ? What is the relation between the three dimensional 
Space and Time? etc., etc., have begun to agitate the thoughtful 
mind seriously. According to the admirers of the theory of relativity 
there exials a closer relationship between Time and Space than has 
appeared hitherto, so that the two taken together constitute but one 
Time-Space reality, which is,, consequently, possessed of not three but 
four dimensions. 

The necessity uf the fourth dimension may be imagined to lie in 
the fact that events in nature do not take place at one and the same 
time for all spectator* witnessing them from different, parte of the 
universe. For instance, a fact which is witnessed by an observer 
stationed on our little globe tnday might have actually occurred a 
thousand years hack in a distant planet or sun, because light, which is 
the military source of our knowledge of external happenings, takes 
time to travel through @.pace, Yet a person who is able to perceive 
the original happening and* later on, also its subsequent perception by 
different spectator* stationed at different parts of the world, will see 
both with his mind's eye. For him the past and the future will 
have a different significance from what Lhey have for ourselves. 
The past and the future may, therefore, be deemed to coexist lor the 
Absolute Mind. This gives us our fourth dimension, which, not being 
spatial, represents Time. Ib understand the Absolute Consciousness 
is thus to realize how Time can occupy Space, or, at least, how it can 
be spatialised. Such is the idea of Time in mathematics, and it 
differs from anything conceived by the mind hitherto. It is the 
picture of a Time that occupies Space, displaying the past and the 
future together ! And naturally enough Space itself, that es linked 
up with this sort of Time, cannot be the Space which humanity has 
regarded as independent of all notions of Time. This is tantamount 
to saying that we have to revise our old conceptions of Time and 
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Space, and, ceding to look upon them as different, have to recognise 
them ax parts or aspects of but one Tlme-Spaen reality 

Such is the trend of the modern speculation about the nature of 
Time and Space. 

The Jain a conception of the world-process and [tn tn aching about 
existing things makes it, however, clear that Time and Space are two 
entirely different kinds of realities, each of which performs its own 
separate and specific function, and neither of which fulfils, wholly, 
or in p&rL. the function of (he other The function of Space, according 
to Jainism, :a simply to give rdDm to concrete nature, that is to say t to 
all existing things, and the function oi Tima is to furnish a measure 
oi duration through tbs regular recurrence of certain changes and 
events, This is the vyawshara (practical) Time. The other aspect of 
Time, Which is termed nitfehaya, is not in [joint here, anti need not be 
referred to in this connection, 

Pfow, philosophically, it es simply impossible that the past 
can aver co-exist with the future; fur the characteristic of the 
past Is that it has ceased to be in the present, while the future 
is stih to come for the present, that is to say, it is only a 
possibility in the present. It follows, therefore, Him their cCh 
existence can only be imaginary, not real. Even the spectator who 
witnessf;d the destruction of n planet a thousand years ago on the spot, 
and who is again witnessing the same (Spectacle today from elsewhere, 
does not really perceive Ike past and the future bid out aide by side, 
lint only the undated evidence of a catastrophe which w&a not itself 
devoid ot a date, fhia amounts to saying that it is not permissible 
in estimating the age of events to attribute them all to the present 
indiscriminately, so that a wise man will always make an allowance 
for the time spent by the ' informing ' agent in its journey through 
Space in fixing the dates of the phenomena he witnesses, We can 
certainty -say with respect to the a?I -embracing consciousness of the 
Omniscient Soul that the past and the future He mapped out in His 
Know lodge in their entirety ; but it is not passible to regard even the 
mil ride Knowledge ol the Omniscient 3 id d hit mail ai a dimension in, 
or of, Space, or of firne, or of the Time-Spitce amalgam. B’or know¬ 
ledge, whether limited or infinite, is only a kind of feeling—the feeling 
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of aw arenas or affection, hence a state of the perceiving or knowing 
conflcimianeHs. and cannot be imagined as existing outside the being of 
the kuower. Of course in mathematics it is permissible to postulate 
and lay down a proposition in any form, go long as the concept is rot 
sell>eontmdicLory, and also so long as you do not insist positively on 
an absolute equation between concrete nature and Lhe way you have 
set [nit to determine the values ql' tho diverse world processes mathe¬ 
matically, But it is characteristic of the modern mind that it is apt to 
sacrifice Tiaridity of thought Lo the desire to say something new and 
big, whereby it is led to the employ men t of high-sounding terms anti 
sensational catch-phrases, representing things more or Jew* in a topsy¬ 
turvy way, sn as to he able to arrest the attention of the gaping 
world. 

We now come to the two substances known as D harm a and 
Ad harm a. These are the two kinds of Ether which an necessary 
as a help to Jims and matter in their motion and rear respectively. 
Without Dbarma, as an accompanying cause, motion from place to 
place will be an impossibility in nature;, and without Ad harms it 
will not be possible for things in motion to come to rest, 11 3 s 
obvious that things iri nature require Home kind of a medium for 
their motion, for, as Haeckel points oul {ThO Rid die of the Universe, 
chap, xiih the idea of action at a distance in quiLe untenable in 
philosophy, and is possible only on the supposition that things cross 
over empty spaces by taking ei leap, which is a highly absurd pro¬ 
position. As regards its structure, 

“ Ether is not composeil of utami, If it tie supposed thnl il oonwiatH milieu r 

hoflugeroouBatoms (t nr instance, indivisible efchfirtc partied of a uniform aitou), It 
Mllflt b& furthelr Siippoliod that Ihoru is BOtttething «l&ft tifrtwnen Lhest? utomri, either 
' comply npiEe" ot l third, i^mplotely utilmown irndium, n purely hypotlbeticBJ. ■ inter 
ether' the i|uentEun «h to thu nature of this brings uu buds tu tin.’ original difljculty, 
and so on (id inflnUafn. As the icPn of no empty dpstew imd j»ji action t+L it [ILstenLif 1 p 
tsearwly posable in thu preset condition of our know ledge. . I poolutete 
for E/bher a special atructLire whEiih U nut ntumiMtlc, like thnl, of pnodftfj'bfi 1 
matter, and which may prcmnitmuE!y ba called (without further datermiruttion i ,-Piflrr 
nt dynAmia structure/ 1 —iThii kiddle of the I .'nivwaa. j 

This is obviously true \ and it is further easy to Hee that 
motion beings characteristic of things in all parts of the universe, 
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its medium should be a substance w hich fills the entire field of activity. 
Up to this point Jainism ig in full agreement with modern science, its 
conception of Dharma being purely that, gf a universal medium of 
mol,ion— a substance co-extenaive with the Lohi and devoid of parts 
and interspaces. But when scientists go further, and, in obedience to 
their monistic aspiration, try to Invest their ether with all kinds of 
attributes, making it out. to be even the source of atoms of matter, the 
Jain a Siddhanta does not endorse their views. 

When Lhe confusion which prevails in certain quarters gives way 
to clarity of thought, it will bo recognized that no single substance 
can perform all the functions which we ascribe toother at one and the 
same time At present, people imagine it Lo be an nil-pervading, non- 
atomistic modi no, circulating internally as a perfect fluid, and possess, 
intf a tremendous velocity Comparable to that of tight. We confess 
that to us the concept appears to be anything but clear. An infinite 
substance, very naturally, cannot move 'externally,' but can it move 
internally ? If there is motion in ether, it can be only motion qf parts; 
but then ether is nan-atomistic (Haeckel), Thaa we have motion of 
parts tif a substance which is, by its very definition, devoid of 
parts! 

It seems to us that the error lies not in the analysis of the func¬ 
tions of things in nature, but in their attribution to one substance. 
Kather than take up an attitude which throws us into conflict with 
the laws of clear thought, we ought to recognise that the different 
functions are performed by different substances, all of which exist, 
In Jin interpenetrating manner, in one and the same space. Space 
would then represent the partitas, non-atomistic, extended substance 
which provides room for all things. Time,'the reality or force under¬ 
lying continuity and succession, jim$ t the self-conscious beings, and 
matter,® the atomistic substance, moving about in ether, in conse¬ 
quence of the operation of different kinds of energy. 

* Tifcen Tn its entirety, tbfl pudffaltt flmvgn of thu JMrm mfeftt we LI 

be d&ttfibed as a ' perfect fluid, cfroulatlng internally, and puawsshig a velocity mm- 
p&reblu tu tlial of tight' Now, if wkj can recall Ui mind what Dr, Alfred RuhimmU 
Wallace said un t-ht? point—that matter was ultimately traceable ro fiirce Natural 
SeldPtitinn and Tropical Nature ")—we <-an ensEIy iwf ill a I the ullliuate atom would not, 
bo unlike a vortex nv bubble in iiich an wean of dynamic force. 
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According to the Jama Sjddhanta, Dharma poaaessea none of the 
specific properties of matter, and is net matter, though essentially a 
substance, i.e. m a self-subsisting reality. It is devoid of all sensible 
qualities* and cannot be perceived with the senses. Dh&rma is not 
the cause of motion, but only its mediimu As water is helpful in the 
movements of aquatic animals, hut. does not net them in motion, so 
ia Dharma only a vehicle of motion, but not its originator or cause. 

Adharma, like Bfutrma , is alao a substance which pervades the 
whole Iff if <ikv*a.; it, too, is nOnatomistic in Eta struct ore and devoid of 
sensible qualities. It is the accompanying cause in the state of rest. 

The necessity of Adharma as the accompanying cause of rest, 
that is, of cessation of motion will be clearly perceived by any one 
who will put to himself the question, how jivae and bodies of matter 
support themselves when coming to neat from a state of motion. 
Obviously gravitation will not do, lor that ia concerned with the deter- 
ruination of thn direction which a moving body may take. At) a 
matter of fact we do not evnu know properly what gravitation ia 
though Sir Isaac Newton'* scema to have had a true inkling into the 
nature of Adharma when he ventured a surmise about gravitation 
being dependent on an ethereal medium prevnding space, 

Gravitation, however, will not explain the difficulty in the case 
of pure spirits. This is because that force has really no hold on the 
jiiKi, whose nature is freedom itself. The jiva is, however, rendered 
vulnerable on account of its association with its body which is subject 
to gravitation. But oven ^here observation shows that the individual 
will is endowed with the power to partially annul the operation of 
gravitation, as in walking, jumping and moving about ; and the case 
with a trained ascetic will ia simply astonishing, inasmuch as it brings 
about the phenomenon of levitation* and enables one to walk through 
the air, as the ancient records testify. When the soul is completely 
rid of its load of the impurities of matter, it immediately rises up and 
goes to the Slddha to take its place among Gods. 

* See ' Matter uni] Mobim,’ by J, C. Maxwell, 

1 To swnu extent the phoneme ne. of lev Ll:i Lion Imre abo bean recognised by modern 
research u-ee the Law at Psychic FliengroeMi md eiher works dealing with the 

subject), 
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It U thus clear that pure spirit is not subject to the operation of 
gravitation, an that even if that force bo regarded as the medium of 
rest, it will not be available to assist a Redeemed Soul, when it is rest¬ 
ing in nirvana. That such a medium is necessary may be seen by con¬ 
sidering what is involved inits denial; for the Deified Soul who ascends 
up to mrmnq at the top of the Universe will then be constantly 
sliding and rolling about in a state of perpetualpn*repo@e But this 
1 b absurd, and also opposed to the teaching of Religion. 

It is now coming to be recognised slowly that when a body is 
resting alongside of another body it is not resting on that body at all, 
but on Ether, Sir Oliver Lodge states (in Ether arid Reality, p 73): 

a book TL-Plinfi: cm o table is really re|i0Emj^uoi euiahiGn, ui EUlfiT-” 

This is really significant, and most nearly approaches the Ja-iuu 
conception of the medium of at&tinnarine&s 

Adkurma, then, is a necessary element, in the order of nature, 
its function, however, is not to bring things to rest, or to interfere 
with their motion in any way ; but only to enable them to become 
stationary when their motion ceases, from whatsoever cause or cause.-* 
that might happen 

This finishes our survey of the two substances known ua Dharma 
and Adhu,rmu. 

We now puss on to a consideration of the last of the aix sub- 
Ounces of jainism known as jmdffala, or matter, which is illusory 
according to Vedanta, but a reality according to Jainism. However 
illusory the matter, it certainly does not come into existence from 
nowhere Mo matter by what name we may ultimately decide to call 
it, it is something which cannot be ignored. Even if it be regarded 
as illusory, its reality is not open to dispute, since an illusion Is not 
an absolute non-entity. Look upon it in any way we might, we have 
to recognize its existence, in some form or other, since there is and 

can be no creation in the sense of a miracle, ie,, a making of some¬ 
thing out of nothing, except that of forms. Matter, however, is not 
form, but the material basis of all forms. 

Jainism points out Lhat matter exists in six different forms, that 
i&, as (1) *u/,shttMt-eii/rjgfrmiz* or exceedingly fine, (2) gutaA-m#* that is. 
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fine, £31 8V*i.iUriiukttfimf} which is invisible to the eye, but capable of be* 
ing perceived with gome other .sense or senses, (4} mkshjmt-Atkula, that 
is, visible to the eye, (6) athuta, prow, as water, and ffi) vthuta- 
xthttla, i.e<, exceedingly gross. 

There is another aspect of matter known to Jainism as karma 
ptui.gala ; but we shall refer to it later on when we come to deal with 
the theory of karma. It suffices here to point out that os our thoughts 
and deeds affect our character, and create, or modify, the tendencies 
of our souls, karma must be recognised to be a force of Eiome kind ; 
for it would be ridiculous to maintain that a thing could be affected 
by that which had no aubatantiveuesa whatsoever. 

The next question in connection with matter is, whether it ie 
a single substance Or composed of parts. The cinematographicaJ view 
of the universe tends to suggest, at first sight, that matter might 
be one substance only, but if wo probe a little deeper into its nature 
we at once find that, that view is confined to the faculty of simple 
perception with which intellect does noL concur in this instance, on 
the ground that the pictures themselves, as distinguished from our 
perceptions of them, must be composed of parts, hence of atomistic 
matter, or particles. Resides, it is a aelf-evident truth that since 
material things can be cut auto pieces, they must be made nf parts. 
The difficulty arises only when we take our stand at the beginning of 
a supposed world-process, and, assuming the existence of matter as 
a given unit, try to find out how that unit could be cut up into atoms. 
Renee Sankhya which posits indiscrete pnikHti at the beginning of 
a world-process or evolution, and all those other schools which have 
substituted fanciful terms—e.#*, akam. of the Yoga system—for 
putlgala (.matter! 1 have had to explain it as indescribable. We seem 
to get a great insight into the nature of things by working out the 
genesis of matter from a supposed source; but the moment we ask 
how it could come out of a place where it did not exist before^ the 
whole edifice falls to the ground, leaving us with the infinity of 
particles, as constant reals. It is immaterial what the nature of 
these particles is ; they may be pure vibrations, or vortices in some 
kind of force, or anything else; they certainly are not parts of an 
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indivisible whole. We must., therefore, make up our minds to remand 
mptter SJi consisting of an infinite number of particles 

According to Jainism, matter, tike other substances, Is only a 
bundle of qualities. Qualities, or guvas, are those which inhere in 
substances, as materiality exists in alJ atoms and bodies of matter, 
ft is not correct to say that qualities can exist by themselves. There 
are many qualities, but six are the more Important, These ere; 
[l i existence, [2] enjoys hi I ity or utility, (31 substantiveness, (4) know- 
ability, (5i specific or identity-rhythm, i.e.. the force which prevents 
a substance from becoming transform ad into another, and {ti) the 
quality of possessing some kind of i'orm T 

These are some of fchn general qualities ; besides them, there 
are special or individual qualities which exist only in special forms, 
combinations, or Individuals, such as snow-whiteness, lily-whiteness, 
and the like. 

A Little reflection will show that the six general qualities, 
enumerated above exist not only in matter, but in rill the six substances. 
In addition to the above, each of the six substances also possesses 
its special quality, e.g, space has the quality of finding room for 
and containing all things. The general qualities, therefore, are to be 
conceived as if constituting the substratum of matter and other sub¬ 
stances which exist in nature. Hence, matter ought to be defined as 
that which has a certain number of general qualities in common with 
other substances, and also as that which is composed of an infinity 
nf particles, each of which ta pervaded by the general qualities, as 
mentioned above. 

Further light is thrown on the nature of matter with reference 
to the quality of enjoyability, or utility, Jim is the perceiver and 
enjoyer, and matter, the object of perception and enjoyment. Hence 
the relation between them is that of subject and object. 

‘The common element between the subject and the object, of 
perception consists of special qualities, as for instance, the com¬ 
mon element between the eye, which Is the parcener of form, 
and its object ia colour, For the eye is adapted Eo respond to 
colour which ia a property of matter. Now, since the sense-organs 
are only the exteriorized faculties, or functions of the jivtt, the 
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dementa which render perception of alt objects possible must esiat in 
the constitution of the sout itself. But theae can exist in the soul 
only ns subjective capacities not as sensible qualities, as they ib 
outside. 

Here, also, it is apparent that the special qualities of matter, 
that is, sound, colour." taste, smell, and spared itacLJle properties, 
heat, cold, Find the like) correspond to the pieaauix!-ext.riu:ting qualities 
■of the jiva. For this rousrjn, tine disparity between the subjective 
■qualities of the soul ami the objective elements outside in the world is 
not absolute ; in other words, the power to vibrate of the jit.HL stands in 
about the same relation to the vibrations of matter as doos the subjected 
perception to the object to be perceived. This tallies remarkably with 
the view frnm the standpoint of Idealism, according to which matter ts 
nothm# but a bundle of sensible qualities, projected outwardly. Jainism, 
thus, fully explains away the causes of the old enmity existing 
between Realism and Idealism, and brings them together on a common 
.platform by its amenta method of investigation. 

The eternity of souls a?; well us matter being established, it now 
becomes necessary to analyse the nature of their interaction. To 
understand this fully, we must turn out attention to the quality 
known an ajjnniiaqhutm, which is defined aa that property of sub¬ 
stances which maintains them ns they arc, and prevents their being 
converted into ottwr things. This is nothing other than the special 
rhythm of each substance which is maintained in its own nature by 
i he intensity of it? vibrations, though allowed considerable scope for 
fluctuations of intertrittn within certain limits,, In virtue of this 
property of things, the Linton of different anbsLances results neither 
in the destruction of an old nor in the creation of a now substance t for 

y Ai:■ ■;.;<]Injf 1m JalntaBl ttlfi eutourii lire black, Him, rad, yeilW. and white. Of 
Ltaea*] btw 'm i rind the Ineh; wore ftOTWraHy nut recognizer! ss priranry Colours bu 
European Lin- itiata. But Prof.. Bering uf Leipzig has -recently shewn that white w fvh 
mufti a irtinjiJc ipmlit-y '™luuf! il l: yellow, Imth hthn^ unan ulysip bl, ■, Ah Ear Ulfttk, 
Prof- lleriun fhnntH <mt rlmi; when wc look ai a black surface ourroundad Ly while we 
exponent* u. pnwiti v? jjeiwstiori of blue ktleaa, not u mere j^ap iri the hold of uiaun| 
lidjoratLori ( Phy^fntngif'fil L r »jii\h(>lo^jf by W. •Mcl.kiujr&tl, p. 7i)|„ It may be- odd&J tJjftt 
Prof. Hennff a hypiithtiiift baa already been accepted by many phyBrologteta In 
Europe. 
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that would be a miracle), but in the fusion of their elements into a 
new form. 

It is also worthy of note that the interaction between the 
different substances, is possible only on the hypothesis that they should 
stand to each other in certain relationship which would draw them 
towards each other, and the modifications of form and function retfuire 
that two or more substances should become interlocked in each other’s 
embrace, giving rise to a new set of qualities as the resultant of their 
compounding. 

We may now enquire into the nature of the force which brings 
about the interlocking between the soul and matter. Obviously, 
knowledge is not that force, hecauae one may know a thing without 
actually being compelled to be locked up in its embrace, though know¬ 
ledge, too, needs a material stimulus in the case of uoemancipated 
souls, to arise in consciousness. And* eo Ear as the power of omniscience 
of the Siddhatman is concerned, the whole universe is reflected in 
His consciousness, as in a mirror, without involving Him in bondage, 
in the least degree Thus, the force which brings about the close 
association between jius and matter can only be that which springs 
from their relationship in reaped of enjoyment alone. Hut this 
depends entirely on the desires of the jiva, because matter can have no 
longing for enjoyment. Furthermore, the jiva, too, is impervious to 
this force by nature* since every jiva doea not run after every kind of 
enjoyment, and at™ since one may give up [particular forma of enjoy¬ 
ments nnd even sense-indulgence altogether. Thus, the union between 
jiva and matter only takes place when the former is actuated by a 
desire for the enjoyment of sense-objects, and, conversely, matter can 
affect the soul only when it is rendered vulnerable by its desires, 

it follows from this that the soul remains Liable to He influenced 
by matter only so long as it exists in a state of weakness, it is owing 
to the influence of material impurities that it wanders about in the 
tfittwsm, seeking pleasure and joy. Itself the subject of knowledge, 
it wanders about like a query—' T"—trying to define itself* and* under 
the blinding influence of matter, again and again* identifies itself 
with its body, Its natural rhythm of freedom is consequently unable 
to assert itself, and undergoes all kinds of changea--the number of 
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Lheir types has been estimated at 84,00,000—in the course of trans¬ 
migration. When the Jims consciousness vibrates in harmony with 
the rhythm of its physical personality, it can only extract such 
pleasures Inom life as are possible to a jiva vibrating at that low level. 
Theioy of trie increases as It raises the tone of its rhythm to higher 
potencies, the most perfect of which may be called the Tirthamkara, or 
God-rhythm. 

In connection with the subject of the inflow of matter into souls, 
it is to be borne in mind that they are involved in bondage from 
beginningless time* If it were otherwise, we should have either a 
creation of souls, or the descending of a perfect jiva, i.e. f God t to 
enter into crippling relations with matter, to His own detriment 
But both those propositions are untenable in philosophy, A third 
alternative which may be put forward is that the jivaM are locked 
up in some air-tight compartment, and that a certain number of 
them is sent out into the world, from time to time, to undergo 
evolution. Here again the question arises: is this air-tight cam- 
pfirtinent full of pure souls, or of those involved in impurity 7 But 
the former alternative is untenable, because the isnu! in its natural 
purity is a God, and cannot bo kept locked up anywhere ; and 
the latter directly supports our case, and points to Nigoda as the 
stare-house of unevotved jivas, It is thus clear that no beginning 
can be Ascribed to the bondage, m„ the condition of negativity 
of souls. The effect of negativity is that souls remain liable to be 
influenced by matter, from which they constantly try to extract 
joy according to their capacities. This leads to the fusion of spirit 
with subtle molecules of matter (karma pudgala), resulting in a 
continuance of the bondage. For just aa gaseous matter is robbed of 
its gaseous nature in consequence of becoming converted into water, 
so does the soul feel helplosas in the clutches of matter, 

The Arya-Samnjist's conception of moksha as ao impermanent 
state, it must be now evident, is uneuLertainable philosophically: for 
there is no force capable of overpowering the Redeemed Jiva in nirvana 
and of dragging Him down from that High and Holy Seat. As for 
desire, the Omniscient Sidd ho Lilians not only know it to be the arch¬ 
enemy of souls, but can also havo no longing for the 'good* things 
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of the world being placed too high above the temptations of t ine 
fSftih.' by the conscious enjoyment; of the state of bhss which b the 
natural property of Their pure and purified Souls. Thus, there is no 
possibility of a 1 fall ' in Their case. The important thing to note 
in this connection is the principle or law that the bondage of tviTWlas 
is really the bondage of desires, ho that whoa'o there b no desire on 
the part of the soul itself there can be no entering into bondage for it. 
In different language, no one can force a son I into bondage, just 
as no one can set it free from it.. Our conclusion, then, is that 
the notion of nirvana as a temporary state is altogether untenable 
iq philosophy, and must be rejected as devoid of merit. 

It might be urg^d that all that exists in Time and Space is 
subject to causality and therefore liable to change: but the argument 
is an instance of that perversity of metaphysical thought which 
delights in making sweeping generalizations regardless of facts. For 
it is the purest assumption to .say tlmt all that exists in Time and 
Space is liable to change, at least till so Jong as one does not prove 
that the Sit)dh&truants are also liable to experience a 4 fnU * from 
Their high status, Afl for causality, its idea has been so much con 
founded by the use of technicalities in modern times that one finds 
it a reliei to rely upon the voice of common sense in preference to 
the learned discourses of metaphysicians. Introspection here reveals 
the fact that the mind has a tendency, bom of practical observation 
and nourished by actual experience, to took out for the cause or 
causes of events, and decline,* to believe that the relationship of 
cause and effect does not govern the whole range of occurrences in 
the world. This is one of the Senses in which the word causality 
is employed, .iesides this, causality also implies the action of energy 
□pon a body t as in the melting of hhqw by the heat of the Sun. In 
this instance the heat of the Sun is called the operative and snow 
the material cause of the resulting stream of water, There is another 
significance of the word which Implies the idea of an agent, a» a 
potter is said to be the cause of the pot which he makes from day. The 
principle of causality, however, depends upon the nature and proper 
tie of substances* and on their coming together in one place and at one 
time under certain specified conditions Beyond this there ia nothing 
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in the conception of causality to authorise its, interference with 
rational thought 

Applying the true principles of causation to the problem about 
the eternity of vmfcaka, it may be seen at a glance that so far as the 
idea of agency is concerned,, there is no One to force an Emancipated 
Soul into Lhe slate of bondage Find transmigration afresh, for there 
are no higher beings than Gods, and They cannot be imagined afl 
engaged in forcing one another into captivity, being living embodi¬ 
ments of Renunciation. With reference to the instrumental or opera 
Live cause, alsothere is no force capable of operating on a pure Spirit; 
and matter cannot approach and overpower a soul whose consciousness, 
is unsullied and unimpregnated with desire. In short, causality has 
no hold cm the Redeemed Soul, who must be deemed to exist as such 
for all eternity. Wo may now say that, with respect to the high and 
sublime status of the Saved One there is a beginning but. no end, 
but as regards the bondage of the unemancipated soul there is no 
beginning but all end, except, where the possibility nl the attainment 
of rumitui is excluded by the. malignity of individual karma a, in 
which cawc: there is neither a beginning nor an end to its t lira I 

dom 

In reaped of the world-process it is to be, 1 further observed then 
the evolution of jiva* proceeds from the lowest to the highest types 
of rhythm, or states, not in the precise order which a careless 
perusal of the story of the ' fall r would seem to suggest That 
legend ie useful only in so far as it points to the latent divinity of 
the soul, but not any further. It ia true that there is a great deal 
of rise and fall in the status of the jira in the course of its trans¬ 
migration. hut the two ends of the line, the one marked hy the con¬ 
dition of riignda and the other by the Perfection of Gods, are unalter¬ 
ably fixed. As a matter of fact, the author of the legend of the 
1 fail ' did not intend to suggest that a perfect God had (alien into 
the state of wretchedness and ain, but that the story was to he taken 
a* a reminder of the latency of godly virtues and [>uwer within the 
soul. Hence, the jiva who, having attained to the human status, does 
not try to realise his divinity, hut becomes absorbed in Lhe pursuit 
of sensual gratification, may truly be aaid to experience a fall It is 
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the employment of the intellect to pander to the animal passions 
and carnal appetites which constitutes the fall. Man is a thinking 
hang and has the Ideal of greatness put before him, but when he 
discards it in favour of a brute's existence and falls from the 
position of the thinker to that of the sensualist, he experiences 
a fait from a higher to a lower status It is with difficulty that 
one obtains birth as a man in the course of transmigration; but 
having obtained it, if one again live the life of a brute, there is no 
Other word for it Lhan 1 Fall/ 

According to Kapila, the foipider of [he Sankbyan philosophy* 
evolution ,is really an involution, in the first instance, so that the 
I'urusa, i(f. h pure Spirit, first of all descends into matter, and be¬ 
comes ensouled in it. evolving out the intellect, aham.tira, and the like 
one after another. Hut this is quite untenable; since absolutely 
no reason can be found for the descent of an Omniscient being 
into matter, to undergo the pain and suffering of an unimagin¬ 
ably prolonged bondage. Halides, the Sankhyan philosophy, though 
baaed on the hypothesis of an alternation of cycles of manifestation 
and destruction of the universe, nowhere accounts for the souls 
which remain unevolved at the end of a world cycle, nor for those 
who obtain eternal emancipation. The latter cannot become involved 
in transmigration afresh, and must exist somewhere freed from 
the trammels of aam&ra ; and the former cannot disappear from 
existence altogether. Their impure nature will prevent them from 
rising to the Sitf.dh^ $ila, eo that they must remain somewhere in the 
Biimsara itself. 

Moreover, it is permissible to ask, what might be the signifi¬ 
cance of FUru f a 7 Is it a quality, or a being 7 If the former, it can¬ 
not exist by itself, since qualities require a substratum o t substance 
lu inhere in. If the latter, that is, a being, how is the multiplicity 
of soula lu be explained 1 They surely are neither non existent, nor 
reflections of any particular being if it be now conceded that 
there is a multiplicity of puru fraa, then arises the great difficulty 
about their becoming all involved in alternate involution and evolution 
at one and the same Lime, But Sankhya has nothing to aay to this 
in reply 
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We thus conclude that the notion of an alternation of involution, 
and evolution in as untenable as that of the creation of the universe 
at the hat of a world-making god. 

To aum up, the elucidation of the mystery of Existence has led us 
into the profoundest secrets of Metaphysics and Religion. Looking 
into the nature of the world 'process, we have aeon how each theory 
set up by the leading Schools of Thought is hut a partial view of the 
whole subject,, which is dealt with in its entirety in Jainism alone. 
Thus. Vedanta, while endeavouring to furnish the r*iMH d'Hrv of 
the process, fails to describe the mechanism Of Maya and the nature of 
the material necessary for the manufacturing of the visible universe. 
I La definition of Reality ia also somewhat involved, and not definite 
enough to enable one to escape from the intellectual pitfalls which 
abound in the region of Metaphy flics* Buddhism, too. commit a the same 
blunder It lays all the stress it can on the principle of becoming, but 
denies that there can be any such thing as 1 being/ When we turn to 
the scriptures of the mystic creeds we encounter the same difficulty : 
these sacred books have nothing more to offer than mysticism and dogma 
of which reason is heartily aide by this time. Ae regards the specula¬ 
tions of European philosophers, they avowedly do not go to the root of 
the matter, and wherever they pretend to do so, they are easily seen to 
be incomplete and one sided. Materialism, on its very face, has no 
leg to stand upon at the bar of philosophy, and we pass it b,v accord¬ 
ingly. 

We thus turn away from every door, with disappointment, and 
enquire of Jainism whether it has any satisfactory solution to offer 
of the riddle which has baffled every one without exception It at 
once introduces us to its six Realities without whose aid nothing but 
confusion can bo created. Their nature, properties, and modes of 
working have already been sufficiently discussed l and it ia surmised 
that the explanation will suffice to satisfy the natural human 
thirst for a perfect undeistanding of the world-process, in conformity 
with the strictest demands of reason. 

With the aid of its most exact metaphysics, Jainism enables u& 
to comprehend, in the fullest possible measure, how the univeree ia 
eternal and composed of aix substances, and how their interaction 
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is the cause of the world- process, It give a u» h true insight into 
tho idea of Cud, and explains how the individual Soul may aspire to 
the high nnd sublime status of the Holy Ones Jainism also enables 
uw to unravel the meaning of myths and other Hatred traditions, and., 
on account of the many-sidedness of its philosophy, is the sole means 
of establishing the truth underlying all creeds, each of which has 
Wien into error on account of the one-sided absolutism of Sts philo¬ 
sophical outlook. In short. Jain a philosophy may he said to furnish 
a common platform where si I other creeds may meet, and grasp each 
other s hands in the sincere grip of friendship, 

The value of philosophy as the only means of salvation cannot 
be exaggerated Myths only make us superstitious, and mysticism 
produces intellectual fog and mist, it is dear thinking alone 
which can lead us into the region of Light and Lite for which every 
soul is athirst, Histoty shows how truth entombed in the sepulchre 
of myth and legend is soun lost to view and replaced by unholy 
superstition and purblind bigotry, so often mistaken foe faith The 
purpose these myths serve in great, but, when ail is said and done, 
fliey are useful to him alone who can understand their significance. 
The aoul h hankering after the realisation of the great Ideal of 
-Perfection, that is, Godhood, but the theologians have nothing better 
than mystic and misty dogmas to console it with. They haw no¬ 
thing but stones to give in place of the bread that we want. The 
realization of Goodhood requires the conception of Truth, i e., the 
Ideal to be attained, and the knowledge of the means to attain 
ft with, in the clearest possible way. That mythology, which la 
nothing ii nut the labyrinthine maze of obscurity, can ever help the 
unphilosophieal in the elucidation of Truth and clarity of thought, is 
beyond conjecture. If follows from this that religion can only bene¬ 
fit where it is conducive to precise and clear thinking. The attempt 
to educate the masses by means of myths and legends has been given 
a sufficient trial, but it has only gone to make man irreligious at 
heart. It m high time now that Truth waa imparted Lo them in its 
pure undisguised form. The fault with us is that we are always 
ready to set up ourselves as teachers without ever having been stu¬ 
dents ourselves. When we approach Religion as humble seekers 
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after the truth, and iwt in the spirit of bigotry or conceit, it will be 
aeon that Jainism stands unrivalled among the systems which claim 
to impart the truth. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE COMING OF THE MESSIAH 

tit* Jttf* & es Jj ljjjj *4*9 - B3.JJ N, d jja ^ Mifes j! 1 «*<*** 

"TJlft Spirit Heclf beareth wiUaeaH with otir Epirit, Ibfct w® 8T» tfin chiMran of 
God ; EihtJ if ehildrt-rt, than heira: heira of Gul, iiwl jufriL-huint wtttl Chruft; if » be 
that wc flufffir wi^h him, thnt we may be ttlfeo glorified to«vUiur," —liotnanHi vUi- 

The advent of the coming Messiah, the Redeemer divine, as an 
event for the signs of which almost a very mystic's eye is constantly 
turned heavenward. The belief is to be found in almost every system 
of mythology, no apocalyptic religion heing altogether free from its 
influence, though different names are given by different creeds to the 
Saviour who is to come. Thus, Hinduism has its Kalld. Islam its 
Mehdi, Theosophy its Maitrai and Christianity its Christ- This differ¬ 
ence of nomenclature, however, does not affect the function of the 
coming Messiah who is expected in each and every instance to estab¬ 
lish u new order of things by redeeming the faithful and by destroy¬ 
ing the foe. Many and varied are the prophecies which foretell the 
coming of the 1 Lord/ and history records the names of some of the 
men who have claimed to be the coming Messiah themselves. Even 
today a full-fledged Messiah is being chaperoned, and proclaimed from 
housetops by his well-wishers. It would thus appear that the belief 
in the coming of the Messiah is not confined to any particular sect or 
section of men, but prevails among all classes of mystics; and the 
ridicule which men have drawn upon themselves in connection with 
the coming of the looked-for Saviour goes to show that even this little 
matter has not been properly understood by them. The truth is that 
the coming Messiah is as much a myth as any other tenet of mysLi- 

* " If thou wouldet, O Zn.u k, buhold that glcrrioaH uod twhind the Veil. 

" 4 Thun pM? Ihmugh the hole in tiff heart ! " 
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ciflm.; it certainly hears no reference to any particular human or super - 
human being whose descent on earth might be expected to put an 
end to the prevailing evil, The tenet represents a pure doctrinal 
allegory, depicting,, in metaphorical garb, the fact of the attainment 
of divine perfection by the individual soul. There being no source of 
true happiness in the externa! world r it is simply impossible for any 
one to establish an order of things of the kind that will bring lasting 
good to the soul or he permanently satisfactory to all Certainty, 
bliss is not to be culled from one’s environment and surroundings, 
being nothing other than the natural emotion of pure joy which arises 
in the soul when it is nn longer obsessed with the thought of the 
Other than itself. As already pointed out more than once, there can 
be no happiness for the ton! if it happen to he barren in itself. The 
coming Messiah must, therefore, spring up from within, if he is to 
confer happiness on the soul. The soul that is freed from the taint 
of its wrong beliefs is its own Saviour, and the Liberator that 
ie to come, The advent of the Messiah which so many pious people 
are looking forward to, thus, means neither more nor less than a vision 
of their own Soul. In this sense alone 13 it possible to put any sen¬ 
sible construction on the statement of Jesus: '*Verily I say unto 
you. There be some standing here, which shall not taste of death, till 
they see the Son of man coming in his kingdom ,T (Matt. xvi. 28), 
Any other interpretation would make it a piece of falsehood. The 
use of the word ' some 1 indicates that the sight was one not open to 
all alike, and, therefore, was nut an historical event in the physical 
world. Nor was the spectacle limed to happen on or about the 
'Judgment Day T : for it was to be witnessed during the lifetime of 
some of those who stood by at the time, 

What Jobu& meant was the consciousness of one's own sou! au 
the great and glorious Self and the enjuyer of bliss. For it ia the 
'vision' of one's true Seif which is the immediate cause of redemp¬ 
tion, not that of another of however exalted a position. 

ft was pointed out in the seventh chapter of this book that yoga 
aimed at securing the vision of the Self for the yogi. We did not then 
enter into the intricacies of the process, but the time has now come 
to describe it in detail. 
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When the aspirant has perfected himself in the preliminary 
trainings, and has no longings left, in his mind for sensual enjoy men ta, 
he is qualified for the vision of the Self. 

Now, the seer is not the eye, hut. Lhe sou!; for the eye is an 
obstruction to its unlimited vision, being attuned to a certain type of 
vibrations alone. This seer is the dweller im win rt a! in the body „ and 
not the body or the organs of the sen sea. Hence the U pentad 
teaches : ,J Here within the heart is a cavity ; therein he resides who 
is the Lord of the universe(' The Philosophy of the Upani^ads/ 
P- It 3a the vision of this Dweller in the Cavity of the Heart which 
in to be secured for emancipation,. But this is impossible till the veils 
of matter covering the Atman and obscuring it'? vision are not torn to 
pieces Self-perception, therefore, contra in the withdrawal of atten¬ 
tion from the outside world and the throwing back of the will no 
itself. This is a process in which the organs of sight also play an 
important part In the normal condition, the eyes arc turned out¬ 
wards. and enable us to perceive external objects ale no, but at times, 
they also converge slightly upward and inward, as in the attitude 
of prayer; and when they do so we are enabled to see visions. How 
this happens is not difficult to understand The peculiar upward, 
inward convergence of the eyes disengage the attention from the 
Physical plane, and makes it penetrate the veils of finer matter, the 
astral, the mental, and the tike, as they are called by certain modern 
mystics. 

The Yogi aims at throwing hi& ga^e inwardly with the full force of 
concentration till it is fixed on the plexus in tha brain, within which b 
situated the pineal gland* which, according to some, is an incipient eye. 
This 1 third oye r ] when developed, ambles the Yogis to look into the 
cavity of the heart, which fe the abode of the Lord, Remembering 
that vision is not in the eye bat in the sout ( the vereion or the Yogis, 
when put into simple language, means that when by controlling the 
mind one prevents its outward flow, and throws it back on itself, it 
sees the Atman face to face in the cavity of the heart. By the time 
the Yogi has acquired the power of fixing hb attention on the point of 
concentration, his eye-balls have become accustomed to turn the 
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angle and remain steady in the attitude of introspection, without 
feeling strained. 

Exactly in the proportion in which the Yogi's, power of concen¬ 
tration gains in intensity» docs his feeling of warmth and intimacy in 
his physical body decrease, so that when the intensity of concentration 
is able to destroy the veils of matter from the fiaca of the Eternal 
Light Divine in the hearty Lhe smalt remnant of interest in the 
external world, which might be still lingering in the mind, is com¬ 
pletely destroyed forever, and the glory of Lhe soul now' deified by 
the elimination of the karmic filth, is Immediately perceived. This is 
the delight of God-vision of the earnest devotee, and the joy of seeing 
the Lord of the mystic. The Shiva SamhiLu thus describes an earlier; 
stage of this process :— 

*' When the yugi tllinJta of thfc great. Soul, after mllinjr liat'k hie eyes and 
concentrates rnind iu tlw; forehead, then he can j^reeivc tEie lustre from Uw greaL 
Soul. That great yci^i, ivhft wen fur n •tnomUfit hais seen LEiO b&utfy nl the Qmnir 
Beiant «3Jd *11-pervadi'iJT £fyi]l r frefta bimsfllF from sin und attains «alv&ti™. r " 

Thus, when by the supreme effort of his will the Yogi throws 
hi* concentrated gaze to penetrate beyond the veil of 'illusion,' so 
aato be able to contemplate hia Soul, in its naked effulgence, his evil 
karmaa are destroyed, resulting in the acquisition of omniscience 
and other kinds of divine attributes. This means liberation full and 
complete in all respects, exempt, that nirvana is not reached so long 
as the physical hody is not dissolved, setting the sou] free to ascend 
to the Abode of Gods- 

We are now ready to enquire into the significance of th£ Biblical 
statement about the coming of the Son of man. The 'prophecy 1 
is one of those mystic doctrines that could not be propounded In 
plainer terms, and which was liable to be misunderstood for that 
reason Its literal reading was calculated to engender the belief 
that the Kingdom of God that was being preached should immedf 
tely appear (Luke six, U), To remove this impression, Jesus pro¬ 
pounded the parable of the nobleman who gave some money to each 
of hia ten servants and left for a l aroff country, lie returned home 
from his journey after a long time, and called for the accounts of 

S3 
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their investments. Now, nine of the servants had employed the moneys 
entrusted to them profitably, but one liad not. The master wna 
pleased with the £rood servants who were suitably rewarded ; hut 
the wicked one was made to refund what he had received. This 
purable was spoken to illustrate the principle "hat 1 unto every one 
which hath shall be given l and from him that hath not, even that he 
hath shall be taken " {Luke xbt. 12 -26). This. then, is the fate 
in reserve for those who do not avail themselves of the present 
opportunity to control their destiny ; they are in great. danger of losing 
even what they enjoy today : in other words, of falling into the tower 
grades of life in the future. 

On another occasion Jesus declared ; “ If a man love me, he 
will keep my words i and my Father will love him, and we will 
come unto him. and make our abode with him ff (John xiv. 23). 
Here is the key to the situation: Christ will come to each and every 
one who keeps ins word, and will take hte abode with him, and 
because the Father 'loves whomsoever the Son loves/ the Father 
will also Uke up bis abode with him. Jesus could not have meant 
that he would come back bodily into the world from heaven How 
could he bring the Father with him 1 Again* how could the abode 
be taken, regardless of time and place with each and every devotee 
all the world over ? The truth is that the kingdom of God "cometh 
not with observation, . . • for behold, it is within you " (Luke, xvii. 
20 - 21 ). ; 

When sending out his disciples to preach the gospel to the 
' lost sheep/ Jesus prophesied : " Verily I say unto you. ye shall not 
have gone over the cities of Israel till the Son of man be come 1 ' 
{Matt. k. 23). Now, this prophecy is just as important as the one 
which is under consideration. The question is, has it been fulfilled T 
That it did not refer to Jesus does not admit of doubt, for Jesus was 
already there with them, and had noL to come from anywhere. There¬ 
fore. if we are to interpret the expression, the Son of man. as referring 
to Jesus* this prophecy did not and could nob come off ; in other 
words, it was a piece of information of a past event gratuitously 
furnished in the future tense. But if we read the expression in the 
sense of the quickening of the germ of God hood within men, ita 
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sense not only becomes clear but most appropriate also. For, as 
St, Paul says, as many an are led by the spirit of God, are the mns 
of i rod (Romans viii. i-J), What can be more appropriate for the 
Master when sending: out his disciples to preach the gospel to the 
people than to encourage and inspire them with the hope that they 
would gee the signs of the unfoldmont of the germ of,.Divinity among 
men. before they got half through their work ? 

Tn determining the nature of the prophecy about the coming 
Messiah, the first question which naturally arises rotates to its authen¬ 
ticity. since impartial Biblical scholars are agreed upon its being 
a subsequent interpolation. Perhaps the endeavour to make ihe 
statement as much repugnant to history os possible by the introduce 
tJcm of the symbolism of the holy city in the midst of the original 
observations, on the subject, is. more than anything else, respon¬ 
sible for the doubt that has prevailed amongst the unprejudiced section 
of the Biblical scholars about its authenticity* Tips circumstance, 
however, only tends to fix the date of the gospel, and leaves the 
question of the rash-value of the teaching untouched. The words 
nned by Luke i xxi. 201; And when ye alia!3 see Jerusalem com¬ 
passed with armies, then know that the desolation thereof is nigh,” 
inserted in the middle ol f the chapter, are the mast significant, 
and furnish a strong argument against the authenticity and genuine' 
nesa of Lhe passage under consideration. In our opinion, however, 
the siege of Jerusalem has nothing to do with the genuineness 
of the prophecy, inasmuch us Jerusalem would appear to be a time- 
honoured symbolism, as in the Epistle to Galatians {&ee chap, iv 26-26). 
Besides, most of its verses are so full of the true spirit of allegory 
that they carry the stamp of genuineness with them. And, jf we 
add to this the fact that true philosophy furnishes a complete ex¬ 
planation of the subject and explains away the absurdity which is 
met with in its orthodox interpretation, the conclusion is irresistible 
that the idea of 1 forgery cannot, be entertained for a moment in 
connection with it. 

The statement made by teacher can he very easily understood 
He was asked as to the signs of the coming of the Son of 
man. i.e., of the kingdom of heaven. That these two expres- 
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aiona, ‘the Son of mm,' and th$ 'kingdom of heaven.' wsro 
used interchangeably, in the same sense, ia rendered dear by a 
comparison o£ such verses as Mark is. X. Matthew x. 23 and xvi, 2S T 
and Luke is. 27. In reply, Jesus warned hta followers not to listen to 
the false prophets and Christs w ho would arise in the external world, 
from time to time, This, as a matter of fact, shuts out the hypothesis 
of his own return in a litoral sense. As to the signs of the coming- of 
of the Son of man, they were told to wait patiently for them. They 
would see wars, famines, persecution of the righteous, and all sorts 
of at her calamities on the earth, but they must patiently possess their 
eoul& i Luke xxL 19], for the end is not yet (Mark xiii, T). They must 
wait and watch like the pood servant for the coming of the master, 
for no one knowoth when ho would come (Matt. xxiv. 46 and 47). 
[t is a wicked servant who turns away from the path of rectitude 
and ill-treats his fellow -servants, because of the delay in the coming 
fl f the Lord (Matt. xxiv. 49). One who desires to enter into the 
kingdom of heaven must, therefore, constantly remain on the alert, 
for no one knows of the day or the hour when his opportunity will 
I'tune, 1 not even the angels of heaven, but the Father only ' Matt, 
xxiv, SGI. When there be signs in the sun 1 and the moon and the 
Blare, and the very powers of heaven seem shaken, then will appear 
the sign t of the Lord, like a flash of lightning, which, w hile shining 
in one part, illumines the whole heaven ; then shall be seen the li Son 
man coming in a cloud with power and great glory 11 (Luke xxi. *27L 

* 'phtj poiejae ttifpriiijLU(!&;[> of flU-ch thiugu tus the Son and tliC Moon Ln th/0 
mystery-langufl^y of aymbdiam would appear from the following brief extract frttm 
Ui£> Parannmnt Htsfbory of Bharatvaruh* fanl. L p. SB&i 

"Hl Ida or current of bw&th through the left. rumtril ia bachnicaLly calted 
t.hi PtfjtKft, sod Flngala on lb* right ia khflwn as the Sun. The jiMing at the breath 
from the right to the left ia aba technicality known among philwopherd bu Uttarayima- 
Thc Ia DaJtBtunflyuBfl. The junction of Idu and FingaUi ia AmavaEyu or new 

moon. When the life-breath rancho Miikdharn, it is Viahuva, OT the ^sw Year's day 
Whun the Ufa breath pusses to Kundalim through Ida, It in Lunar Eclipse, and 
through Pingahi it is Solai’ Eclipse,’ r 

1 The FjgiL of the Swmf man (the state of Ferfectian) lu omnwcioriee, which 
rc-ve-ala thy entirety of the field of knowledge. 
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' ThuB uh&j] it be in the day when the Son of man ia revealed ’ 
(Luke xvii. 30}, Then one may lift up his head, for hte redemp¬ 
tion is near [Luke xxi. 28), Thus < he that ahull endure unto 
the end, the same shall be saved 1 {Matt, xxiv, 13), The whole state¬ 
ment is intended to be u great secret, and it a significance h made 
to depend on the warning: "hj^oso nadeth, let him. undent&td M 
(Matt, xxiv. IS). 

Mow. we saw in connection with yoga that Et ia only when 
the mind ia disgusted with fleshly lusts that the Yogi can hope 
to attain salvation, and it was pointed out, in the chapter on Yoga, 
tbrit a tremendous amount of action takes pi ace. as a result of 
spiritual training, in the nervous system, displacing many important 
nerve currents of the face and the head, in particular, those of the 
Hpinal column. It ia due to these changes that the roots of bond¬ 
age and mm&ra are loosened and destroyed. The change brought 
about by the alteration of the pole or centre of being is bo great 
that many misguided persons have come Lo grief through it.. This 
change of polarity has the effect of arranging the mind particles 
in a manner akin to the process of magnetisation of a bar of steel. 
The old percepts are all upset ; the sun seems to lose its light, the 
moon its brightness; the stars are seen to fall, making the very 
heavens shake and tremble; and visions of u!J sorts Hoar before the 
eyes. When these signs appear, the point of concentration should 
be placed in the heart, or, as Jesus put it, one should ' stand in 
the holy place," with the injunction!: * whoso readeth, let him under- 
atand ' I Matt, xxiv. 115). This state of affairs is the prelude to the 
vision divine, but Nirvana is not yet, inasmuch as it la a step be¬ 
yond this stage. Every Yogi knows what this change of polarity 
irl the nervous system, means. The sceptic need only at re in the 
nerves connected with his organa oh sight, for a little while, to see 
the ttars [ We can now understand why Jesus said : ''Verily [ a ay 
Unto you : Tilts generation shall not pa-ja, till all these things be 
fulli I led. Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words shad 
not pays away rl (Matt, sxiv, 3d and 36). 

His last declaration that not a hair of the bead of those who 
possessed their souls in patience, in spite of calamities, tribute* 
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tione anti disasters. should perish (Luke xxi 18 1 , if anything empha¬ 
sises his doctrine. Believe in your immortality and the power 
of the soul, and no harm can he tall you, till, conquering death, you 
ascend to your true abode—the blissful Heaven of the Jina$ {Con¬ 
querors, hence, Godaj. 

The injunction, 

“ in that iUy, lie whichr ahslJ be uprai the hdUietap, and hi? Riaff in the hmiae, 
Jut him not todtie down to take it aw By i and lie that \a in tbs field, let him not likewfe* 
return Luke xvii. 81 j— 

simply means that the desire for all worldly concern a must he given up 
at that supreme moment when the urge of the Holy Ghost ( i'atToQw) 
is fp)t by the soul ; for M wheresoever the carcass [the bundle of 
the objects of desirej id, there will the eagle,} |desiring mano-d] be 
gathered together [attracted[." " Kemember Lot’s wife" tLuke 

xvii. 32J, for aa she was turned into a column of salt in 
consequence of her looking back on Lhe world, so shall nil those who 
1 look back ’ be accounted unworthy to obtain salvation 

There is no question in all this of a public or official redeemer of 
souls, or of the establishment of a new order of things on a general 
resurrection of the dead. 

There lr no trace of an universal resurrection, on a particular 
day, even in the following mystic passages which were uttered in 
connection with the coming of the son of man : 

"In that ruphi there Ellin II be two mun in nm.i bed ; the one shall lie taken 

and Ihu otlior shall he left, 

■« 

■■ Two worn fin ahull bit grinding togothaf ; the one ahftll bo tftken, ami the other 

lea 

" Two msn iHlmll Ik; In the lielrl : the one shall be taken, and rho other it fi " 
(Luke stb* 84—2B-) 

The urge of cnit agya (renunciation) it is that is indicated in these 
verses. 

The text of Matthew v. ft- <J liltssfted arc the meek for they shall 
inherit the earth ,m fata! tg the notion of a general resurrec¬ 
tion at the end of the world; for, if rewards and punishment® are tq 
remain in the mind of a Divine Judge till the Judgment Day, and 
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are only to be adjudged when the world shall have ceased to dxiflt p 
how shall the meek inherit the earth? The true interpretation of 
this passage lies in the doctrine of transmigration of souls, which 
points out that rewards and puniahments are meted out to each and 
every sou] in this very world, and that the most coveted boons of all, 
namely, perfection, hiiaa and Immortality, are to be had only on 
reaching 'the other share, ' i.-s., Nirvana. 

The expressions ■ all the tribes of the earth | material tendencies 1 
shah mourn iMatt xxiv. 30), and the like, are mystic allegories, some 
of which ha vs been explained by -VI Jr. .Fryse in his valuable work on 
the book of Revelation, entitled ' The Apocalypse Unsealed,' to which 
the reader is referred for their interpretation, 

L hr 1 coming of the Son of man, thus, was an expression employe 
ed to denote the dawning of (lod-consciousness in the soul, not the 
appearance of an 1 historical ' saviour in the world of men. Walter De 
Voe well expresses the idea, when he sayg : — 

Tht esawtHnJ oUtibulaih of ^hoVAh-Ggd are orgltTLiiaod into your Irrdjvidiflli 
Strtjl. The Father Jmu urcaniKed Ififj omniHcrent Inyo into a flowing sun of%bL 
and power, and this divine Ego is you> wai, jpqr true self, the Lord of your 
mit^d elmiI body, laifl. living Pearl of Divinity k thG presence of tkn| wilhiri 
your nature ~ yoij e*n wull jUTorrl to sit'll nil your strcurll ulu Liana of earthly thought, 
r!Vfln thougil il. bp^iits iii great naorillct 1 , in order In attain to conflciwei possesion 
Of this Pearl of great price. YoUr permrriaJity ir; from below, your Individuality 
is t'nam above. Your periortahty is the image and tikeneaa of mortal 
PflfRMits, ynurwul individuality ia the linage tmd lik^ncts of God. 1 The n™t man in 
oftbfieart.il earthy t the nrreufid man ia the- Lord from hetm' Each Wuliaa&on 
of Cod, a Chi-jut. Your nuul ir God mimifEating—ynur Lord and radeemer. 1 The 
Lord aaiVJ unto my l *rd : Sit than at my right hand, until I make thine eoamieu 
thy 1onr.hr.iml i^lnj."-- 111?: I. 'JTik Scriptural pannage tnontlona the F&tl»6T Rpoilklng 
in.the individual ICfll. or hind of the body, telling it to fail cm tire right aide, and ft wfl] 
rtsiliae the ]iuwcr to ovErcurrte all things. Surrender to your souk, O mortalu, and 
then you will ** the mighty conqueror coma. Then the nuul will nay, *\ wm come 
tbatyc might h*VB life, and have it mote abundantly. I Hm the way, tho truth and 
I h^ life [Johll *iv-(t| land my Father are one | John SO |. Ho that hatll *>tm 
■no htU.li aeon the Fattier * |Jnhn xiv. 


As for Lbe question whether the teaching could be said to he an 
orhfinEil Christian doctrine, comparative research roveals the fact that 
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it not The Jewish A-pocryphn has b similar prophecy about the 
tiadat tiie world ■. 

.■ Fur behold- the tirae shall wm*. and it «**■! *«. ***** at wWi:h 

[ tnltl Ltkcrfj bftfon, phu.11 tome to putts, *od the bnride siwJJ appntr, even the r]t.y commff 
forth, eUk! eht flhflJJ be sMD, that M* la withdraw n from the earth. 111 '•■H U Eutl«l» 

chap. Til-1 

The symbolism employed makes it unite clear that the reference 
j. to the attainment of the Divinity of the Soul, not to the re-coming 
of an outer saviour. 

The true Redeemer can come only f mm within, and to whomso¬ 
ever Ho has come, He has come from within He is then describe 
as Christos, or Krishna, seated at the fight hand of power. ■ It will be 
seen that quite a large number of the Biblical sayings which are 
moaning!etis and irrelevant with reference to Jwus acquire significant 
Bud lucid sense when applied to the Christ within. 1 am the re¬ 
surrection and the life : he that believeth in me, though he wore 
dead, yet shall he live/' “whomever Hveth and believeth m me 
shall ne^er die ,p (John sl £5 and 26) and other auch espreeaiona cannot 
he applied to an outside ‘saviour, without divesting them ot t en 
true sense. Similarly, the passage : “ There be some standing here, 

which shall not taste of death, till they see the Bon of man coming m 
hie kingdom " (Matt. ivi 38). is robbed of its true merit if m 
take it to refer to Jesus, but is full of meaning when token as allud¬ 
ing to the individual aoul. Some one has well said :— 

<■ Hough Chrbv a tbwwd tirni!H uruJ mnrt: 

In Bethlehem'* fikail b* horn, 

H He'a ™t bom uiUhiti (hnwif 
Thy uijfjl iB atiU forlorn. 1 ' 

To have a perfect grasp of the subject, we must look a little 
more deeply into the idea of redemption from the point of view ot 
Jainism. In the purity of its essence, the aoul is bbastul and omnw 
acient, but ito vision is obstructed by the association of matter which 
it has absorbed. In this condition it is incapable of penetrating the 
veil of impurity with which it is enshrouded on all aides- Hence, if 
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ita vision be clarified by the removal of the material filth that obstructs 
it, it can regain its pristine glory at once, since its real nature bits in 
nowise changed. So long, however, as it is engrossed in the pursuit 
of fleshly lusts, its attention re main a turned away from itself, and 
only directed to the perception of the outside world. Religion aims at 
turning its attention on itself, iriforma.it of its omniscient nature, and 
Advises it to actually behold Its own glorious vision to realise its 
divinity. But in order to see itself the soul must, first of all, purge 
Itself of the material filth which it has absorbed ; and the only 
method of being riduf the harmful stuff is tose-acter it about by the 
force of will. Hence, the withdrawal of the outgoing energy of the 
will, and its inner concentration are required to enable the sou! to 
l>ehold its own glory. 

Concentration on the inner centres in the body has a twofold 
effect tin the soul. Firstly, it cheeks the incoming stream of the 
molecules of karmic matter through the doorways of the senses ; and, 
secondly, it disposes of the molecules already present, by scattering 
them about and destroying their fitmdhaa (bonds!, When this isaemm 
plbhod, the setMuminous soul freed from the taint of matter, secy 
and realizes its true nature, and feels the utmost joy. It is then called 
jinn {conqueror), 

IL is here that the precision of Jaina thought asserts itself 
against the one-sided Idealism of Vedanta, and il; is here also that we 
see the Insufficiency of Lhe system of the Buddha brought into 
full view, King Fasenadi's question to Lhe nun Khema, and 
the latter's confusion us to the existence or non-existence of the 
Perfect One after death, fully illustrate our point. Vedanta also 
finds difficulty in meeting the awkward question : the world being 
my illusion, will it come to an end on my redemption Mt is certain 
that there is such a tiling as release from the bondage of .samsa^-fl, 
which few have understood bettor than Lhe great founder of 
Buddhism, and it rs also cerLuin that the world would not come 
to an end on the attainment of Nirvana by an individual. Tho 
weakness of these systems lies in the narrow horizon of thought 
which renders them one-sided, hence imperfect. Truth is not ex¬ 
hausted. wiLhout remainder, when looked at from any particular point 
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of view ; its full grasp can be had only when the student looks at 
ft from all aides. It 5a here that the philosophy of Jainism comes 
to the rescue of the student mystified by the reticence of the Buddha 
and the vacillation of Vedanta* It shows that the soul enters. Nirvana 
in a ' Solar body ' which la piire'dltfine Will, and, therefore, undecay- 
inff. It is separate from all other Emancipated Souls, and yet not 
m In respect of the nature of its pure Essence, In respect of the 
atiitps of Divinity and the quality of Consciousness f it is one with all 
the Perfect Grafts, but in respect of its ' Solar body ' which signifies 
Pure Spirit, it has its own ' impersonal r personality, like that of the 
drop in the sea ! 

The continuity of the world is not affected by the attainment 
of Nirvana on the part of individuals. The world is truly enough, 
like an illusion, in many respects, but it is not an actual dream. Hence 
the emancipation of the individual is only consistent with his own 
disillusionment, not with the breaking of the ' spoil ' altogether, 
The illusion will persist, if only to accentuate the sense of freedom 
and to Rive a meaning to the joy of the Saved Ones. 

Early Christianity seems to have followed the teaching of Jainism 
with remarkable fidelity. The similarity of thought beLween the 
two creeds is too striking to be ignored. We have the same rule 
of confession ■ in the primitive Church as in Jainism {see 1 The 
Sacred Hooka of the East.' Vol. xlv. p. ICS)* the same notions of 
ftud emption and Nirvana, the an me basic principles of austerities, 
the same conception of Divinity having the form of man, ami last hut 
not the least, a marvellous ■concurrence of thou phi about the number 
of the Spiritual Leaders, called Tirthamkaras by the Jainas, and 
Spiritual Elders, or Kings, by the author of the Apocalypse, Perhaps 
some day when the tenets of mysticism are better understood than 

* Gonfe&ulon IB Iftc? surest maims of f-el r-imiprovemenL When the impute to 
laj.-bareotre'ft evU thoughta orignutt?^ In U» heart, it ennnot but elevate the boo!, 
At all other Lime^, hsrWCvOf, it Sfl Idle lu talk u£ its utility. The abuses which il 
giivc rinse to in the Ohmtbin Chornh only ^iow thmlGhristfans failed to urtiletmlsnd 
ihh jtpplicHtiim. Here, alsu, clear thinking iWOJtlfl th^C svhftye the priest and the 
parishioner are moved, nut frum true religioija motivea, but from snout I wnpu taiori 
.Lind ignumnt euperKtitian, nothing but ahuwo lh, in be uipticLud. 
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today the re will be a full recognition of the affinity between the 
scientific and the mythological creeds all over the world. * 

It will be seen that true religion aspires iu make men jivan- 
mUfdak in this life, and. has little In common with the idea of salvation 
subsequent to a general resurrection of the dead, on n suppositional 
Judgment Day. The idea of such a /Ars-f morfewi salvation is inconi- 
patible with the instinct of life, which causes a thrill of horror and 
impotent rage to pass through the human frame at the very idea 
of death, True salvation cornea through a conquest of death, nol, by an 
nnwilling submission to it. 

A resurrection of the dead on a future day is like the draught of 
a physician which is to restore everlasting health after the patient. id 
dcftd ami buried ; and it must h* confessed that beyond the rniKinter- 
pretatkm of certain difficult passages in the sayings of some of the 
founder® of religions there is not the slightest evidence iri support of it 
ThO ancients only invented myths and legends to embellish their 
thought or to conceal their philosophy from all but the thoughtful ; 
but the moderns take them literally E 

[’he legend of- the emancipation ot" Israel from tile rule of Pharaoh, 
the king of Egypt, is an instance in point* An historical interpretation 
of it ia well calculated to lead the scholar and the historian to pro¬ 
nounce against its genuineness, on the one hand, and an unintelligent 
reading is enough, an the other, to strike the pious devotee with awe 
and disgust with divine goodness itself Par from respecting age, 
sett, or innocence, the J.xird ilod sends Moses, armed with y-upernstur- 
a\ signs, to Pharaoh Lo intercede in the cause of the chosen people, and 

then himself hardens the heart oft be tyrant, as if he was purposely 

mantEuvriug to bring about the bloodshed and carnage wrought among 
men arui beasts In the land ! The truth is that these accounts were 
written in this manner purposely to set the mind gn an enquiry as to 
their hidden sense, su that if any one could understand that in what 
assumed the garb of history the substratum of truth was not made to 


f In Appendix A we have arranged important Biblical lexta, together with 
etlrswits from Lk' writings «f the early Chrktian Ffllkm?, under approjirintu lieadingg, 
which repreatmL the JaLmi doctrinea, to allow how complete was the agreement 
•between thu Jaitui treed wnd the tesellingp of curly Christianity. 
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lie on tbe surface, but lay hidden beneath, he would ngt be lorm 
in finding it out for himself. 

Hie story is a beautiful illustration of the emancipation of the 
Self from the clutch® of the self, Through ignorance, the real Self 
is in the bondage of the false, 'illusory.' bodily self, and is Buffering 
in captivity. This little bodily self is the tyrant. Pharaoh, who ia the 
ruler of Egypt {that ia P , the world). Israel represents the real, efful¬ 
gent SnJf, who is Lo be rescued and taken out from the land of capti¬ 
vity in that of bliss, where streams of milk and honey flow, and a vision 
of which was seen by the early patriarchs by the power of the Self 
The stubbornness of Pharaoh illustrates the resistance which the 
lower self off era to thn aspirant, in the early stages of spiritual un¬ 
fold me nt. Phe pith of tine story now becomes clear, and may be 
described in a few words. When the disciple is firm in hb determina¬ 
tion for spiritual emancipation, he i* opposed by his personal self, 
which throws all sorts of obstacles in his way. The early P>art of 
diaciplealnp is, indeed, a hard straggle between the higher and the 
lower natures, and Maya (delusion ! 1 holds out all sorts of temptations and 
threats to the aspirant. Hut no emancipation is possible till the power 
of Maya is not totally destroyed nnee for all and for ever The little, 
illusory self of Maya, therefore, is represented &9 having hardened 
bis heart over and over agaJn. it last, frightened by Lho devas¬ 
tating desolation of calamity, the despot half-heartedly agrees to 
ant the h Chosen One" free. However, he soon repents of hia 
weakness, and makes one more effort to recapture the Emanci¬ 
pated Soul, but, God having manifested iliniseif. miracles are 
performed to baffle the enemy ; the sea parts dry, lolling- the 
favoured one pass, but entombing the tyrant anil completely destroy¬ 
ing all traces nf him. 

The story of the rescue of Pruhlada, which is celebrated annually 
in many places bv the Hindus, is the Puranic counterpart of the 
legend of the emancipation of Israel. Hjraaya KasEpu, the uajem 
king and the bitterest enemy of Vi^nu, had a wn named Frahlada, 
who took to worshipping the god, in defiance a f the wishes of his 
august father. The distressed parent resorted to various devices to 
wean thn unruly child from the love of the deity, but in vain. At 
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last he resolved to destroy the boy, but failed in the various attempts 
he made on his life. He then nought the help of his sister who was 
supposed to enjoy immortality, as a divine gift, and prevailed upon 
her to enter a burning pyre, taking the lad with her, The rearing 
pile was, however, turned into a garden at the touch of FrahJada, 
but the sister of Hira^yarKasipu was destroyed by the flames. This 
exasperated Kaaipu. so much that he resolved to destroy the boy with 
his own hand. Tying him securely with a rope to one of the solid 
masonry columns in his palace, ho addressed him somewhat as follows 
1 Thou bast defied me thus fnr, but 1 am now going it] destroy thee. 
Thou knowest well that I cannot bo killed by man or beast; neither 
the weapons that have been manufactured by dmtas or man, ^ not 
metals nor elements have power over mo: and day and night 
cannot'witness my destruction. Therefore, there is none to release 
thee from my power, Hasten thou now to call upon thine god 
to come to thy rescue, for thou shaft not live to utter his name 

again.' 

Having thus spoken, 11 trap y a Kasipu raised his arm to strike 
down his sun; but just as the glittering blade flashed out of its 
ahetth, the massive column burst with a loud report and a fearful 
■creature, half lion and half man in appearance, sprang from its 
middle. The next moment it had ripped Hiranya-KasiptTs bowels 
with its powerful daws, Thus was Prahlada saved from death, and 
Hiranya-Kaaipu destroyed. 

As for the interpretation of this legend, Hiranya-Kaatpu repre¬ 
sents greed, the source and support of all other evil tendencies 
described as aaurm According to Mr. K, Narayana Iyer (aeo the 
Permanent History of Bharatavaraha, Vol. II. p. 152), " Hiranyom 
means gold or riches and Knaipn, a pillow or bed. Hirapya-Kasipu 
therefore naturally applies to a person who having acquired wealth 
is unwilling to spend, hut dings to it with great attachment." 
Prnhlada, on. the other hand, signifies "great delight and con ten t“ 
menV‘ which are the antithesis of greed, Gree^ being the most, 
difficult mental trait to destroy, the development of contentment 
already marks an advanced stage of spiritualism. Hence ia Frahlada 
a devotee to bo saved. The sister of Hiranya-Kasipu its the 
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calculating intellect impressed jn the service of greed, anti 
fire repress!nts a arate of confusion, which is, however, changed 
into orderliness at the touch of Prahiada, The monster repre- 
se a La the corn b i ned vi rtu e s of i nte [1 ige tic e a nd fearless ness (m on = i n - 
tellectualism + lion—courage], hence the combination of wisdom and 
will: and Lbe column of masonry ia a good symbol for the column 
of the spine which is the scat of many psychic plezi. Being the 
last enemy on the path, greed is destroyed aa the soul turns away 
its attention from the world of strife and lust, that is to say, at 
the moment of the darkening of the sun of ahmii’ara, hence 
neither in the day it he condition of spiritual purity) nor at night 
(when the Light has not yet dawned), but at the juncture of day and 
night. The rest of the story is ludd enough and needs no further 
comment. 

To sum up: every religion recog] zes, more nr Icsa definitely, 
the possibility of a state of existence of surpassing joy which 
would have no ending, The coming Messiah ia an ingenious 
symbolism with reference Lo that bent i he Axis fence, and conveys 
no idea of the return of a real or mythical personage of the name 
of Jesus, or of any other saviour or saint, who might or might not 
have lived in the world of men in the past. The soul that destroys 
its evil karma* becomes its own Saviour, and needs no Liberator 
from, outside itself ! 



CHAPTER XII 
REINCARNATION 

^1 I* %)*•”■ J -1 *jl' 4 ^ I __.lit .^l .ini -iuiviit' 

|Tf.— Seventy Limea Raven hundred bodcea hay* I psaFierl through; secd-likm 
luvu I.sprouted furl]] ttf^nin ttnd again !] 

The eternity of the soul being established in the preceding' 
chapters, re-meat nation follows as a necessary logical corollary, For 
it is inconceivable that throughout Lhe unimaginably vast eternity of 
time which is implied in our notion of the past the present incarnation 
of the soul should be altogether a novel and unprecedented event 
in fu experience. The present appearance of thejHi'fr tan. then, in 
no sense be its first incarnation in the world. This is tantamount 
to saying that it. must have appeared in many other forniEi or incar¬ 
nations in the past, To deny this will be to introduce the element 
of chance, or Lhe ihux cx marhdnn of a divine will, concerning which 
Mr J. Ch Chatterji makes the following highly pertinent observa¬ 
tions in his Hindu Realism (pages U6-117J:— 

“K. CBimaE lit? said libit the Atmun suddenly pnak«N u resolve to be Lorn nnd is 
Lom, For. in Lhal vei-o, Wo liavu lirt-rt. Lo uhow the antoetdenta which can Et>su1 
Bach a resolve ; because we knuW u£ no reat]lve:a which arc madu without 
cnEiF.ist.ing of thoughts, ideas and perceptkirtK, Secondly, if an A lEnnn came be 
bom out. of ita own choice, by making a sudden manlve^ It Would I® horn cmly under 
conditions which would make it happy, Kut there arc milliuos of men that arc 
anything but hu[i|jy in regard to their uriyatigrR or lixlivs ; and It ia unlikely that the 
AtiriEmE in them would have come to he Lorn out of anything liku choice, 

■" Nor can it Itr ru : tf that It \s l orn, tjnee und all of a sudden, entirely by chance. 
For the no in u rigid law which guides and governs the boily in which the Atlrtan is born 
(that is to ...ay, with which it hi related', and Lhe surroundings in which the l»idv lf. 
found, 1'hia bixiy ariil .RunroiindmgR fcircn one torrn of the relation, while the Atman 
forma the other. Jtk these CTTCUOlrtlUtees it in hardly roUKffllbki 1o ramme 
that, of the two tnrmu of a re La lion, white one ig guided by Uw, tho other kft merely u 

thing of cfeiaGh 
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** Fmislly. if it be held tiuitit fa God who aaatKLatea the Atman with a body, and Ihj 
^I wiH so only once, then Hitch a God would be open to thn charge of mjunLicO nn 4 invulv- 
edmcontTrajdictiyny. Ho would bo unjust and rrmliciPUIl inasmuch hb ho n&ioeiatea 
one Al man, without any reason, with a body where 11 jiuui otmrwrt hit be happy and 
hatfe pkiHSflirt l urroLiridililfS, while He aftaociates another with a body which C&n he 
only a ajurCu of misery. Mid Alirraundinga which ism only fueler vice. But nobody 
thinkaol Gexl RS being unjuaL of whirnaiwil, and therefore tho theory that God «SBO- 

an Alrnnp with a hedy. only Wire, wifhoqit any reason, must be abandoned." 

Et is only necnflaary to look at the souls of men to be convinced 
of the fact that they are neither at the top nor the bottom of the 
acute of evolution* since none is fully developed in knowledge, and none 
absolutely devoid of intelligence. Whence this middling status, and the 
differences* of temperament, knowledge, and the like* if they have 
eome for the first time into the world V Reincarnation, and re incama* 
lion alone, explains these facts, and also accounts for the differences 

* However eloquently one might advocate the cause of a mun-Jiku architect of 
the murid, it w. impossible to defend him eh the count of favouritism. No amount of 
mhtlu hair-splitting, no manner of ingenious juggling with vague and ton tradictory 
epithets, no power of stirring oratory, tan ever defend duch n being from the simple 
fhaq .Tr- of malicious- diifcrentiatioii in I hr o Kerri ne of hie creative function. Why should 
|j« create cam man happy and another very wrubchad ; one the favourite pf goda, iiltiottier 
the tunnfUiokn of evil; on* intatLcgmit. another stupid; eheiafubleaf imhlblngtiw 
nght faith, iwiottef huptlesflly perverse and Incorrigible? Bwn great nations hIlow dllfer- 
encM of fircwniHtuncea, oci* is. born to mlo, another to nerve in slavery, and m forth. 
Why does God, the -fust, the Merciful, the Omnipotent, diflcrlmiime between his 
creatures In Hum munner V Theology has no -.cnnihLe reply in give , hut Vadanta, 
witli its dotl.rine of Maya, ErioH to tiXplrin the situation as follows :— 

“Here is. a moator who goes into the garden ut.«» time, and ipwa into tN 
tt, anjaan at. another time and goes Into the dingy duqgson at uno time, and goes into 
tine Tjydlet lit fiome other tone, guest into the kitchen btrtiHEif, utul llvos also under a 
burden tumself. What will you call him '! la bu unjust i Ho. Nth He were unjust If 
tEw people whom he kepi itt the dungeon, or ill the garden, or in the tllim- 
eiem^ qr in the toilet Were different tram him, hot it^u he him5eif who resarto to 
the toilet, imd himself who goes into the other placca ; if it IS ha l iimHelf who dona 
all thKSk* LhlTiLT!-, than he La nuL unjust Then all the blame is taken off him " 4ItlMthe 
Woods ol God KeftLisation, Vol. 'HI. 36-371, 

And Sufeism chimes in i 

w-Tn Mj*- ** ji* V j'Ji* a i* 
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between, the animal, the vegetable and the human sou la. Reject re- 
incarnationi put the soul, fur ail the past eternity or time, in a 
region of stagnation ami inaction, and you will find that you cannot 
bring it imo the world at a]] except on the hypothesis of chance, or, 
what h even worse, the miracle of a divine command. 

When wa look at the unimaginable infinity of the jjvn$ now en- 
aouled Jn the bodies of beaata, bird* anil insects, to say nothing of 
plants, ami other lower forma uf life, each of which is possessed of 
the potentiality of Col] hood, wo areirresistibly led to the conclusion 
LhaL to deny re-in carnation is to foredoom them ail to eternal damna¬ 
tion and misery; for none of them is possessed of that type of intetlee- 
tualisin which can disc rim mate between the Self and the not-Self, so as 
to be able to evolve oat into perfection in their present incarnations, 
Mohxka being dependent on self-exertion, and not on [lie favour of 
another, by far the vast, majority of mankind, too, will find them¬ 
selves unable to attain it in the course of one earth-life Wimt, we 
ask,will be their plight; on the hypothesis of one earth-lift /per 
soul ? To deny re-incarnation is to condemn them all to an eternal and 
unending life of damnation, torture and torment in hell, or to a 
stagnation of inaction in some other place, without giving them any 
chance for developing their potential perfection., which is the end 
in view, 

The case with those whose souls have fell the thrill of inspiration 
arising from a consciousness of their divine goal is still more striking ; 
for if we ponder over the problem, we shall observe that the con¬ 
sciousness of the Ideal in a Self-conscious soul must itself lead it to 
perfection willy-nilly, in due course of time, since it is the nature 
of the Ideal to be active. How powerful must bo the force nf this 
living ideal, can he seen at a glance by comparing it with the falsa 
□fioa which men pursue in the World, Money, for instance, though 

|Tr. Hima&lf the pqt, the patter, hlmuaH thu material nf the put; hi'meetf 

fixate aiao ilft the porclmsc!: of the pot | 

Vtfdaricn Etsolf J| nut go quite iSn far a-: ■^uftria.m, attic & it is not Its itnutriru- Lhm 
Brahman became the material uf die pot, ,\a for dm merit nf the oxfrfan&tjm, it. it 
aijjflti ion t to suy, with SchfijjonliBLier, Put a Gad, who, from thu heghminglsfla; eternity. 
has been Emtio# in thin manner must have beov lormejiteJ by the i >evii T 

an 
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UHHiovta# in itself, i& the e»uea of *11 the wild hustle and hfe in 
the world, and what ha* it not led men and nations to m the 
Dast ? One. need only think of ttai horrible reeuea which generally 
take place on the discovery of a " Klondike/-soonea of Ovation, 
^tiring and villainy of men -to realise Its power. 

The metaphysics of the subconscious, which ib engaging? th& 
attention of European psychologists at the present day, has gon oft 
Ions way to show that the subconscious is not the same thins bb the 

anconadouB or inactive. It has been observed that the ita of the 
action ordered in hypnosis not only becomes an object of consciousness 
at a certain moment, but the more striking aspect of the fact is 
that the ides grows it ia translated into action » w»i * 

consciousness becomes aware of its presence. As to tins, PrGi. Si&. 

mm m -« - - *** * " 

w mt to mA #11 U* Ufa. •» *• mder t ”f™' f ,vr ' “■ 

y„ tWl , laut idea Jill not Itself » “ a ' J * 

idMOf artion ; it <wM vmmmm » K •“ ae,i ” “ d at U * 

''^This is quite sufficient to show that the true Idea! of Divine 
Perfection cannot but be active, end with a Kfeater degree of 
intensity than the false ones whose association with consciousness 

15 nt Tii«it tlwTrfivfty oUiie Ideal fa put beyond dispute; its effect 
can only be to lead to the realization of individual perfection, however 
much we tnitfhl retard it hy our wron* actions and Mlmn-s. Now. 
lee one earth-life dees net suffice for the attainment of perfection in 
the case of every one, it follow* that there must be repeated births, or. 
rather rebirths, to enable souls to obtain full development. 

fin the Strictly scientific side of the question, the aoul must have 
existed in the past in some form or oilier, since it is immortal and 

Pit pmal bv n&t.LirSi- ■ * «, 41 

But it could have existed in the past only in one of the two ways. 

namely, either ns a pure spir it or an impure ego- There is no third 

- ^ emitted 'Some types "1 Meltfcta fv^iality' ta ito Special 

Hedirsl l‘wt <rf ' The Froreedlnga of The Society for fsyddcsl Roeo.roh,' for Novem- 

ber 1(&L 
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way in which it could exist BuL it co-aid nut have existed in the 
pest as a pare spirit, for in that ease it would be a Cud, and there j'b 
no power in nature to drag a perfect Cod into bondage arid aumsim. 
Nor can such a Perfect Being be deemed to be throwing: him&elf down 
from Hie high seat, Hence, in the past the aoul now involved in 
transmigration could have existed only in the condition of impurity, 
that is to say, in association with matter. Thus, however far back wo 
may travel in the past, the unredeemed soul will be always found to 
exist in an impure state,, that is to say, with its divine attributes 
and virtues crippled and curtailed by the association of matter. 
But matter ia quite powerless to affect the soul merely from wiLhunt:, it 
is necessary that there should be an intimate degree of fusion between 
it and the soul, if the powers and functions of the latter are to be cur¬ 
tailed. For Internal states ate not affected by mere external juxta 
position in apace. Even the taste of ato^sel actually on the tongue 
requires a closer contact than mere juxtapewiBon between the xfjnmhia 
produced by it and the soul to be felt. It Is actually counter-ind lea t 
ed when owing to attention being exclusively engaged elsewhere 
there ls not the necessary intimacy of contact (though juxtaposition 
there is.i between the gustatory ttimuluAt that is to say, the article of 
foe din the mouth, and the perceiving aoul. It follows from thin that 
actual fusion between spirit and matter, that is to say, the ensoul- 
ment of spirit in matter is necessary before the soul can be affected 
in respect of its attributes and powers. The soul, must, therefore, 
have existed in an embodied condition prior to its present incarnation 
It must, have consequently experienced dt?atb elsewhere to be reborn 
here in the present form. 

The above arguments conclusively eatabfiah the truth of transmi¬ 
gration mid karma. 

Two counter-theses have been advanced against this theory* 
namely, i.l) heredity, and f2) creation. These have already been suffi¬ 
ciently refuted, but we shall deal with them further, as we proceed 
with our general obsecrations on the law of karma. 

Karma is said to be the cause of bondage and ignorance, pleasure 
and pain, and birth and death, in short, of every 1 complexion h which 
the soul puts on. The law which regulates the action of Karma is 
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baaed upon the principle of cause and effect, so that the saying 1 a& 
one sows, so must one reap,' presents the whole doctrine in a nutshell. 
Every notion, whether mental or physical, is a sowing of the ' seed, 1 
or. in the technical language of Indian philosophy, an engendering 
of iWinrici. In the act of sowing the 1 seed.' or engendering the ftarM, 
Lhe scat has the choice of acting or refraining from action ; but when 
once the " seed J is sown, i e.* Lamia engendered* its freedom ia replaced 
by an inevitable liability to bear its consequences. The harvest which 
is sown must be reaped* gathered, and assimilated in its unabated 
fulness,* This is what constitutes the bondage of the soul. Rrrnim, 
therefore, is a kind of Force which compels the soul to bear the conse¬ 
quences of Eta good or bad actions ; and Lbi.s force originates in t he 
very action itself and at the very moment of its performance, 

Every action affects the doer as much els it does another, though 
the effects of it may differ in the two cases. The other may, in 
somB'cases, be not affected at all, but the doer is always affected 
by his acts. The effect, of the expenditure of energy on another 
is generally visible, but not so its effect on one's own self. In 
the latter case, the invisible kzrmauti body (a sort of inner 
vestment of the soul) is directly affected, for good or evil, by the 
energy spent in the performance of the act. The effect of action 
on the tint-wan#, iitfira is n change of the 1 complexion 1 of the soul, 
which determines Eta future liability to particular actions and experien¬ 
ces. In plain language, the effect of action is the creation of new 
tendencies and inclinations, or the confinmation or modification of some 
old and deep-rooted habits. Karma, thus, is a force which binds the 
soul to the consequences of its good and bad actions. 

Tr&e to nature as the Jain a philosophy throughout is, it recognizes 
the different kinds of as so many forces ■), which k 

operating on the sou], tie it down hand and foot, and constitute its 
destiny. They are material m their nature, inasmuch as there cun be 
no such thing as an immaterial force, 

* Thin is the ^n-ntral rule. 1 , find it sdmiOl uT un-u sMieuptmn, aiaetf Lhi? uIL'ccl of 
•: r cun bfi nwlitied anti evun destroyed, before [niiti'.nj, hy i.fitj acknow Icdgliient, 
ftcqoisttfcin and prBCti&Lnjf of itibmia. 
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In subjection to its karma* the anal is like a balloon held captive 
by means of heavy sandbags tied to its string. As the balloon can¬ 
not ascend up in the air as tong as the sandbags are attached to its 
ropes, so is the soul unable to enjoy its natural freedom and divinity 
so long as its karm'ts ire not severed from it. 

Tf the soul were an insentient principle, like the balloon, it could 
never free itself from its captivity, but being an active, conscious 
being, it has the power, hence the choice, to cut the cords with which 
it is tied down. Hence, its bondage continues just so long as it does 
not exert itself to break its bonds, It must, however, be remembered 
that the power of exertion depends on at?If-knowledge which arises 
only when the bondage itself is somewhat loosened, as in the case of 
man, Therefore, man alone of all creatures la gifted with the power 
to free himself from the cycle of births and deaths ; hence he alone 
needs the warning against the eating of the fruit, of the tree of know¬ 
ledge of good and evil. Hones, also, the emphasis on the privilege 
and importance of human birth in t.he Scriptures, 

Thus recognised, karma is no imaginary creature of the .Inina 
metaphysician, but ft real binding force, the coils of which can only 

be unwound by certain prescribed means. 

The effect of the actions of the twill is not to create a liability 
to suffer identically the same experience that an individual subjects 
another to, in all cases, ti g., he who has killed a man would not he 
necessarily murdered by bis victim, in some future re-birth; fur if 
that were so it should leave the natural functions of the soul-substance 
unaffected, or affected only very slightly, The fruit of evil harma 
may take any form, and subject the individual to ignorance, losy of 
vision, and the like. Evil karmas lead to ignorance, because per¬ 
fect knowledge depends on the purity of the Self which is all-know¬ 
ing, so that when it Ig covered over with Impurities, like a candle put 
under a bushel, the light of its wisdom is necessarily obstructed. 
Moreover, the impetuous activity of will in the pursuit of desires, 
acts as an obstruction to knowledge, just as the disturbed state of 
the water of a lake prevents the things lying at its bottom from 
being clearly perceived, Swayed by passion, we become unreason¬ 
able, and often do things of which we repent in calmer moments. 
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But, since passionsonly arise from desires, which are, in their Anal 
analyse, reducible to love and Imte. iff., attachment ira&a) and aver¬ 
sion (diteja). attachment arid aversion are the true causes of ignorance. 
Hence, the nourishing of these two arch-enemies of the soul is the 
cause of Its bondage. The Jaina Siddhantu, therefore, [joints out 
that he who would attain liberation must noL only give up sense- 
gratification, but also, the very desire for it, The evil lies to a much 
greater extent in the entertainment of desire than in tlie actual 
indulgence of the senses. Hence, he who looks after a woman with 
lust ia not leas ' guilty " than he who has carnal knowledge of her 

It is to be remembered that the soul, as the enjoyer, is the 
aubject, and matter, the object of enjoyment. Hence, the relation 
between the pleasure-extracting capacities of the soul and the quell 
ties of matter, that ia, colour, taste, smell, and the like, is that of 
subject and object, i.e., the male and female principles- As Lima 
male opens his arms to embrace tho female, eo dees the soul give up 
its rhyLhm of intension and expand out. as it. were, to embrace the 
slower rhythms of the qualities of matter. This results in the 
loss of its free rhythm of intension, and in the acquisition of the 
slower types of rhythm corresponding to the qualities of matter. 
In some cases, the quality of Lhe pure rhythm ol freedom becomes 
so much defiled and vitiated that the jiv* can find solace only in the 
'embrace 1 of matter. Smoking and drinking furnish fairly good 
illustrations of the polluting - influence of matter on the soul, whoso 
purer instincts, at first, revolt at the very sight of the things named, 
but later, when habituated to their use, become debased into a long¬ 
ing, and, in the worst cases* into an Insatiable craving lor them. 

It can also be seen without much difficulty that all evil passions 

and emotions, and the foul deeds, also, which they lead men to com¬ 
mit, arise from the free indulgence of the senses, l?or instance, a 
person in whom the craving for liquor has passed the limit of control 
will readily do anything to obtain the moans for procuring it, passing, 
by imperceptible degrees of moral degradation, from the self-sbusing 
begging of money as a favour, to theft, and also, in the end, to robbery 
and murder. That the unconquerable longing for the gratification 
of the senses also deprives one of the power of judgment, the sense of 
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morality, and the capacity bo act in the right way, followB as a 
necessary corollary. The associations* u Loo, art determined by the 
same cause, since a drunkard can only find pleasure in the company 
of men of his own typo, and so forth, The duration of life also 
depends, to n considerable extent, on the nature of the active ten* 
denciea of the soul, since the pursuit of sensual pleasure con¬ 
stantly acts as a attain on the body, by dragging it into all kinds 
of unhealthy surroundings and uncongenial environment. Besides, 
desire a invariably bring us into conflict with men also bent cm grati¬ 
fying their lusts, and often lead to quarrels, duels and wars, As a 
matter of fact, the physical body also can be miid# to defy death 
and decay + to a considerable extent, as will be shown more fully 
later on, but that requires an active attitude of the soul, whose 
desires and set ions in the state of bondage are only calculated to 
jeopardize and imperil itfl ' life 1 every moment. 

The bondage of hartnas is get rid of in two different ways, 
either naturally, or by the active exertion of the will. The differ¬ 
ence between the two modes lies in the fact that, while in the for¬ 
mer case the relea&e is always Eiarttal and brought about by the 
exhaustion of the force of one or more karma-yrakfitiai in t he latter 
it results from the knowledge of the real nature of the Self, and the 
consequent exertion of the will to remove the obstacles from its 
path. The result is that in the former case the soul is freed from 
one kind of bondage only to fall into some other, but fn the latter 
all kinds of bonds arc hroken, one after another, by the conscious 
exertion of the with It is. however, evident from the nature of the 
process and the Muses of bondage that the will atone con bring 
shout the freedom of the soul. No outside agency cam therefore, 
do anything for him who is not prepared to save himself. The func¬ 
tion of the Siddliatm tns in Jainism is, therefora. confined to the 
imparling of i net ruction, * which they have left behind in the shape 
of Scriptures, 

* Anxious ba we Arc i.mj acknowledge merit wbaiwar it might eitist, it would not 
hflVti pttiih.'-l im at utf to reoqjjFirafi (ha founders of ollwr CTHafti ulftu is true teacher* 
of [iiimbruk But when after givinff the fullMt pebble CTOdJt tie the accounts of 
their liven on contained in ttwir CrtYII hooka, w* tinrl that oat one of them attained 
xneAaka in iti true sens#, (he Very lik-* of which wia un.lf mown tp many i.f them, there 
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Hqw thejtarwin of one life affects the soul in a Bubsttmint. 
incarnation is not difficult to understand, if we reflect over the prin¬ 
ciple of the objeefci 11 cation of will, m Schopenhaiaer calls it, Says* the 
great philosopher: — 

IV body io given in fwo entirely dUforant ways ttr.'hn subject of knowledge. 
It b given ns ari idea in mlelllgeht perception,, ae mi objer- Jirnnng objects and inbject 
to the Ibwb of the objects. And ft ia altm given in a qulLu different way e--; that which 
is immediately known to every cme r and is siigtlLfiod by the word mitW, 

'■ Every true act of will is also at once and without escEption a movement of 
the body. TV act of the will ftbd. the movement of the body &ru not two different 
thtojjn objectively known, which the bond of causality unites ; they do not stand in 
the relation uf cause and affect; they arc one and the same, but they are 
eivwi ip entirely different wayp immediately, and again LTV fX'rccpLtujj fur the 
undeTHtanding. The action of the body is nothing tnjq tha «t of will ubjectiharl, *,*. 
panned into perception* Tide ie true o£ every movement of th* body, not merely 
these which fellow Lipun mcxtfviai., hilt also involuntary movements which follow upon 
[rare stimuli. Lind, indeed, the whole body ia nothing hut ubjuCLilith tvUJ. t. fl , will 
become Idea. Thus in a certain sense we may also say that will b the knowledge 
>:< priori tif the hody and llii body is the knowledge ri ^afurior^ of thu will. ResalutioilB 
of the Will which relate to the future ura merely doll bora Lions of rite reran about what 
we Shall will aL a particular time, not real aotj t ,f will, Opjy the carrying: L , u t Q f {\ Vi 
tewlvs stamps it- as will, fur till then it in never more than un intention that mny be 
dialed, and that existe oriiy in the roarum in afairtictV' Jt is only In rofEertu™ that 
to Will and to art are different; in reality they arc one. Every true, genuine, 
itamcdhito act of will is aim, at ontw und immediately, a vLaiblc act of the 

is no aJternnlive but to say that the true Teachers are only the TirtLamlcaraa, since 
he 1 alone can be a teacher who combines in hirojseli perfect knowledge, rt!SLtli:in.g fruttk 
om. nisei epee, and practical experience se the Conqueror. find fnui]dors of the other 
religions. in $q Jew- as they leach Lhe elsmentory prindplua of rcLi^an, are at best like the 
ataft of fttnoderi) ugh echool, who are not Jntemti-d to impart insiTierLcou in the more 
advanced Course of educating necessary for thfiKO determined to puTHU* Lheir studies In 
a higher sphere of thought. Muhammad wan a 'mcer/ or prophet, ' Jssiifl 1 a great 
Eiuddha, the world-fiUllOUa head of an order of monks, Katnr a mystic khaki*, <?W 
kartuAsrya a great jwqfftf, and m forth, None of them crossed the jffHMdra or ut- 
toiited to omniscience. Their wril.m ff a are gcod ond u^ful, as an elementary course of 
training, but not. free from confusion of thought, nor from misdirection, Which none can 
afford to follow with closed eyes, Ife who wishes to avoid the pain of birthsiind deaths 
in the world and the torments of hell, after death, muni f therefore, turn to the only 
true source, and sit at the fWtof tiwparfaflfcTsschere, the TirthjunkaraB 

* Sow 'The World ton Will and Idea/ vnl, j. pp, i£tl—141, 
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body. And, cafrresppndiilR m this, every Impression upon the body 1 b also* u i\ 
the. other hand, at omw and Immediately, an Impression upon the will. As such, it us 
called pain whan it is opposed to thy iTill ; ^rs.ljjls£jttion or pleasure wlien it in 
hi accordance with it. It is quite wrung, hewewer, to call pain and, pleasure ideas, 
for Lhcy art' by no means idesa,, bin. immediate alf Lotions i>f the will in Its maut- 
f^staEian, the body; compulsory, instantaneous willing or not-willinjr of the impres- 
blcj[e which the body sustains. Lastly, the knew-kdigiG which 1 li&ve of my will, though 
it is imioediato, cannot be separated from tlmt which 1 have nf my body, l know my 
will* noL au n whole, not as s unity, nut completely, jiccoriiing iu its nature, but 1 
kmnw it only hi Its particular neta, and therefore in tdme, which is Lbe form at the 
jlhonomenli] i&tpecL of my body, an nt every object. Therefore the kidy bi el condition 
■Of the kraiwledge cl JLL.V Will, Thus, E uurtnui really imagine this will sport from my 
luidy. So far UX I know my wdll specially ntl object r l know il Oft My- Thr- miU 
os a thing in Itself in ipiltc different from its phonomeiP*l appearnuM, and entirely 
free from all Hr Lurma of the phenomenal, into which it first pauses when it. manifests 
itself, and which therefor* only concern its Q&jtaUvifjf, rmd are foreign to the will 
itself- 

" If now every tuition ' <f my body is the mmhf natation of CEL act of will in which 
my will Itself in gumoral, and as n whole, I has my character, ejcprnsseEi itself under 
Kflven motives, rnaLiifcftLutju-Jjji Of the will mu&L be the [novit&bJu condition and pru- 
taippoaitkn of every 7 citron. Fur the foot of its manii'eatatiuu rimnot. depend upur 
Etamethhig which does not exist rllrecLly and only through it, winch consequently is for 
it merely ac&idetitfll, and through which its manffeatctfon itself would benwioly 
accidental.. Now that Ttmditdon Is ju*t tie whole body Itself, Thus the body itself 
must he Enamfcsit&l.ian Of tbo will, and ilfimst be related to rny will as a whole, that 
19, to my intelligible ctl&rastor, whose phattumenal apfwssranijc In Limo as my etnplrtnnl 
■chattLCfet, as the ptir LjculfiSf notion of the body is related to the- iparuicular not of thr 
will, The whale body, then, must he dimply my will become visible, must L-u my will 
itself, So fftr as this is nbject of perception- It h£Ci already been advanced in confir¬ 
mation nf thin that every irnprofisaEGn upon my body aim nlfacta my will ut nnce utid 
immediately, and in this respect is called p«in ur pleasure, or, Jo Us lower degrees, 
SflreftOtla i>r disagreeable setwatfan 3 arid also, nonveraely, that every vIok'EU nwve- 
mentof the will, evefy emotion or passion, convulses) the body and disturbs the coin . 
of its func-tianB. 

" Thuti. although every particular action, under the pre^ppoaitinti of the dchniu- 
eharncter, necessarily follows from the given motive, and although errflfrtta, the prere® 
(]f nourishment, tiad nil the dmmguil of the animal body take place according to □ett^o- 
rily B4:tmjE' causes {titiiulltij^ yet the whole a&ricft Ol ftcticriii and OiriSS^uenlly evory 
indEviducI act, and alsi? its cunditlon, the whole body itaelf which, accomplishes it and 
therefore also ths [iror'iaft through which and In which it exiuta. ftro nothing hut the 
manlfeatatMin of iha will, the becoming viEibk. th+ (i/ thrC u i’tl ■ Upon 

thii ru#tH this perfort suitableness of the human and nnimbil body to the human and 
animal will in ganarel.rcgemblmgi thopjjh far snrpEisHrng, the correspoiuk'awiio between 
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nn matrument made for a purpose and the will of the rinkor, find on ttbis account 
nppearitiB aa cfeidjirn, i.it,, the teleotafficsJ erpLanaLun of the body, The pairfa o£ the 
body most, thflffvfon;, cunipSefasly qorreapnncl to the principal iteaarea through which 
the will manffMfat itself ; they must ho the vigfble expression of these dewreg- Teeth, 
throat, ;ujJ boweta are objectified hungarj the organa of ^ene-mion are objectified 
aextuJ'dealn; the grasping hand, tha I hurrying- feet, e&rTC&pond Jo ttio mom Indirect 
dsHires of the will which they ujLpfeaa. Am the hdffllin form gonerally oarrKupcmdH fas- 
the hrumm witl EeiW&Uy, UO the individual bodily Starueturif eorTEapanda to the Indivi¬ 
dually modified will, the character of Lise individual, and therefore it. ia throughout and 
In uJI its parts characteristic and Cull of expression.." 

This somewhat lengthy, though highly abridged, account of 
Will as the Thlngrin-itself and of its objectification was n&cessary to 
show that the body is only m expression of the mind, that is to say, 
i& made in the likeness of the sou], as Muslim philosophers point out, 
11 we bear in mind the distinction between the process of orgatiissa- 
tion and manu&eturing. as pointed oat by II. Bergson in Ids ,l Creative 
Evolution," namely, that the former proceeds from the centre to the 
periphery, while the latter in a re verse manner, in., from the peri¬ 
phery to the centre, there appears to be nothing surprising in the fact 
that the body should be built up according to the character which is 
to be expressed in it and through it. Thut, the present body is 
necessarily the result of the pre-natal character, formed in a previous 
life. 

So far as instincts are concerned, their variations cannot be ex¬ 
plained by environmental Condition's and influences, for we see children 
in the same family—even twins—differing radically from each other 
in respect of their temperaments, instincts, emotions and the like. 

The whole of the past experience, units natal and that acquired 
since the physical birth, is stored;up in the constitution of the soul 
in the shape of tendencies, emotions, feelings and inclinations—in 

short, as character. 

“ What are we,’* writea Berpuon.'" in fact, whfttla OUT eh<i rraeiVi" if Hot the eu( 1 " 
dtrjbauion of tfw hintory that we have lived from our birth -nay, £ven before cnir birth, 
alnuwe brinp with us pre-natal dispositions? Daubtloas we think with only u amull port 
of nor f»aat s but It in with our ontiru pawL, incLuttLnpy £bo arifi-infii heut rrf mir soul, that 
wc desire, will and Ht Our pest, then, &fl b whole, m mode manifest in ua In ltd 
Impulse ; it is felt in the form of tendency, ukkxjgh * small part of it only is known 
m Uju form o£ Idea . * . We could not live over again a sinfule inomeTit. for we should 
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h am to bo gin by effacing the memory of all that hew1 followed. Even could we erase 
thin memory from Otar LnCeUoet. we wuld, Bfft from out wIlL"- {Cr*ati»# JBmt*itien T 
pp. 5 sciii tl.j 

The parents are merely a channel for the passage of the f»ul 
from one condition into another; they du not manufacture it er ita 
character in their own bodies. There must be a substratum ef in¬ 
dividuality, at the very outsat, to be acted, upon and affected by 
variations of surroundings and environment. But this is what ifl 
generally lost sight of by theological writers, whose preconcftived 
notions of their misunderstood creeda have prejudiced their minds 
against the only theory which can offer a satisfactory explanation of 
all the disc re pa he iea, disharmonies and enigmas in the world- The 
efleet o-f this? unconscious bias in the mind of the investigator is 
fateful for the unwelcome theory, for the moment the hypothesis 
suggests itself, it Is apt to be dismissed with little ceremony and with¬ 
out investigation. So far as Christiana are concerned, we have already 
sufficiently shown that their own religion preaches identically the 
same doctrine as is taught by Hindus and .Jainas in respect of the eter¬ 
nity,. " evolution,' and final emancipation of the soul, and with regard 
to Islam, also, we hope, ere long, to satisfy the world that the Holy 
Qur'an itself cannot but lead to the same conclusion when properly 
understood, Meanwhile, let cm dispose of the subject of heredity with 
a single quotation from a modem psychologist of noLe : 

“ Even though the individual organism," says Handd fii'iffding (Oh0>W a f 
P«whvtt>tt1f* pp. afiS-SMl, “ which, irl upiU) of its conlpleteneSH and relative ixidepend- 
enrej, ir Htill a republic uF culls, were to bo exptowsd lu uampfflindsd autuf ^Jeruents, 
and Its origin made tntalljgfble thruunh ths lawn of pc raLshctice of energy, ihiis wouW 
not explain the individual Hjrewhoiisneps, the fiffmatidin of a special centre of rnctnwy, 
ilf Bdtidtf Lind o£ KuEferiruj. That it ia puadblfi tw EUth a mu tits Co come into Irfsinp. - 
Id the fundamental problem nf aj| our knowledge. Emli individual trilt, eotfli Hk'U- 
viduai property, might perhspH bp explained by the power uf heredity arid the influence 
of experience ; Imt tire inner Unity, to which all elerneritE refer, and by virtue of 
which the individuality 18 R pBjfrhitcti individuality, roimdriH fur ua un eternal riddle . . 
Psychical individuality is erne of the practdcaJ limitE of HCieucsL 

“In recent times the utbeiupt han been tnnde to explain by heredity, mat only 
hhe- prtipcriiGtS of the iudividuulfi mid of tlie family and race, but alao the forma am! 
ohiiftusterbtJCH which apply toivll cnnaciouaneBa. hVeti before DarwLn'n bypetheab: 
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■uf ihu tirigLu g£ specwe, Herbert Spangar in thui first adftlon oC the /^ijuripJas of 
P*Hi<h'iln[fy i JH55) [jrojwuruieil IkMd LlwJury, that th** f'indumenta] forms surl powers 
(ft siDiiaciwasnesa had been developed through ihfi 8d»pt(iiitt& of the ancestral tSdM tn 
their conditions of Life. The forme of thought and feeling which are typical of the 
human race, would therefore be a pr ioH in reRpect of the individual, thal iatouSy, 
they could mnt be fully explained by thm individual &*pork<nc!*?., but there experiences 
wmild, on ttwi eontrary, be ctmditkmjotl by an original aubsstratufn, However fnr hack 
we go, the individuals eli]] start always with a Mrteto organisation, with certain forms 
and pmirers which t-hey have nuL thomeeivec acquired, COTiHUqusntly with wmething 
„ priori. At every etagti of the grunt prncEse of evolution there is r given biuais, by 
which, the effect of all experiences Sh determined. It must the refers he true uf the 
rpiER ;v? of the individual, that the ejtfeenia] always pre-supp**B the internal, tlmt 
which w acquired im conditioned by what is oriflnoilji innate This ia a fundamental 
relation that tionptantLy repeats itielf. 11 

Heredity, in truth, explains nothing about disposition ; at beat 
it only accounts for the modifications of the innate substratum of 
individuality, We see a few striking resemblances between 
individual a in a family, or race, and shutting our eyes to a vast 
majority uf equally striking differences, and leaving out of account 
the part played by common associations, surroundings and education 
in developing simitnr characteristics, jump to the conclusion that 
heredity sufficiently accounts for them all. It may well be that the 
resemblances are due to the fact that the soul is attracted towards 
parents and families whose predominant mental propensities accord 
with its own, in which case there will be an agreement in respect of 
the predominant traits between the individual and the family, but not 
in respect of other characteristics, 

According to the theory of heredity, every Individual owes its 
existence to n germ-plasm, which ia a Liny apeck of protoplasm. 
That this germ-plasm is the seed of all the peculiarities of the 
ind ividual’s character, disposition and tendencies is disputed neither 
by the propound era of the thesis of heredity nor by the supporters 
of re incarnation. There being a hopeful agreement between them 
on Lhia important point, the issue to be determined may be framed 
as follows: Whether the of the character residing: in the 

germ-plasm ia formed for the first time in the body of either parent, 
or does it possess any existence of its own. 
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But the first alternative is untenable, since character is insepar- 
able from wilt and cannot possibly be described ns the resultant, or 
product, of a process of compounding molecules or particles of matter I 
Furthermore, if the germ-plasm lie Lhe source of individuality, us it 
must be on the materialistic hypothesis, it would follow that character 
is the maker of will rather than will, the maker of its character— 
which is by no means in harmony with the dictates of reaeon and 
commonuense. 

We may now push this enquiry still further and transfer the 
store of tendencies, disposition, said the like, from, the germ-plasm 
to some specific or central part within it; but the operation cannot 
result in greater satimfiiction by any mentis, unless we accord to this 
part the power af having existed from all eternity, and, also, credit 
it with a will of its own to be the substratum of Its mental equip¬ 
ment and choice. The only other way to get out of the difficulty is 
to say that this specific part, or the fundamental atom, as it has 
been called by certain writers, is manufactured in the parents' body, 
by a number of particles or electrons qf matter becoming fused or 
blended together in a particular form: but that would not give 
as an organism, but only a centre-less, will-less product of matter, 
and won id again bring us face to face with the old problem, viz, 
how came this part Itself to be endowed with individuality! It is 
thus evident that the theory of heredity is utterly insufficient to 
meet the situation, and it i@ certain that the power which builds the 
physical organism is a pre-existing nucleus of force independent 
of the ovum and the spermatozoon both. This nucleus of creative, 
that is to say, form-making;, energy ia bound up in a subtle and invi 
aible body of matted called the biirmna iafitu (the body of fearflias), 
because of its being the repository of the effects of the past fear mas 
of the soul, and is the root-cause of the differences of form and 
«onditions amongst all kinds of living beings in the universe. Thus 
the J seed ' of life, i„e, p the soul, does not originate in the body pf its 
male or female parent, but utilises iEa mother's womb as a 
portnl of ingress into the world„ As regards the selection of the 
1 womb/ that also depends on the past bormos of the individual, 
since it is determined by the magnetic properties or chemical affinity 
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residing in the inner bodies of the soul, Ilia, therefore, correct to 
say that the soul is the maker of its body itself. 

That these are not purely oriental speculations, hut truths baaed 
on sound reason, may be shown by a single Quotation from Sthopen- 
haiier* £ “The World as Will and Idea," vol. li. p&fo 483) 

'■ Whet mrike-s the chic ktMi in the ■/‘g# ? Some paver and skill earning from 
without,, and penetrating ttiraugh the nheH ? Ola nh ! Tha chicken rimkcfl itself* and 
the force which carries nut and perfects tlli* wurk, which J8 oariiplicfcted, weli 
calculated, and iteaigrad beyond aU SKpwflaon, bT*aka through the shall mb JtrtTi fiti 
It La ready, and nqw performs tho outward ftcllottii of the chicken, under the name 
of will- It cannot do both at one* f preuiooalj occupied with the perfecting of the 
aripuiutm, it Iwl no cure for without. But after it |)a-i cetripAeted lie farmer, the 
Ifttwr uppecira, under the guidance of the hraip find it s feeJai^ the aeries,, as a 
*™1 prtfmjfBd beforehand far this and, the Mrvioe of which only begins when it 
yrows up Jn Mif-&annckninefls ae toWivei, whkh ia the lantern to tha step* of ihe 
will, . , . and Jilwo the supporter of the objective external world, however limited 
rhs horizon of rhip, may be in the cnrawemneatl of n hen, But wlwtt the hen is now aide 
!.□ do in the ejrterruil world, through the medium of this organ, ia, as accmnptiflhed 
hy meana of aom^tllinfi'Secondary, infirwtety teas Important than what it did In ta 
original form, for it made LtfiaLf. " 

The transmigrating ego carries with it th a entire load of Ita past 
hartoait, which account for the circumstances and conditions of ite 
present incarnation, «' ' life/ The material basis of these fcarmae. 
us ;il ready hinted at, is the subtle inner body called the tarmStia 
^ttrira, which, along with the one known as the fu-yoaa, is a constant 
cum [am ion of the soul in all its transim juratory wanderings. Both 
these bodies are destroyed at the moment of final emancipation, 
when the soul immediately rises up Lo the holy Svidh* &it* as pure 
hpirit, and attains fiirpsdB«. The A'3ntt3tia (farfre is the com pound 
arising from, the union, or fusion, of spirit and matter, and is subject 
to modifications of form and type from time to time* The taijam 
ftarirq. is composed of electric, or magnetic matter, and is a necessary 
linkt bewteen the outermost body and the ^lnnl^« fsHro. 

*£?fte al» pp. 2B2— 2SU of " H» Ftwrhild R«rt SJOtd WLH hi rJatnr*,” 

r The imtn afty fur a link of this kind liea in the fact that ita 4»h<*iMw would 
r*wl*r the gulf betwuuri spirit isouJi and gross matter urjhnJjjrEiwhJe, making it impmuq- 
bks for the ego to wme in contact with or la uao hie bodily limb*, As I* this the 
faUmvinff Qbaaryvthara of Dr, J, Hcrop Dots (M«nnaiiuft end Electrical Fajxiulagjp, 
pp, 13 and H J may be reed with a id vantage : — 
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So far as the h&ivtina Jarir a is coDcerned, its existence is proved 
by the fact that a body of subtle matter is an absolute necessity for 
the sojourn of the soul in the regions of devOs* demons and men, 
since a bodiless snlrit at once rises up to the top of Lhe world p to 
take its place among Gods, Hence the existence of s force which 
prevents its rising: to the Holy Sitidftfl Stiu is a jrifl* flwet ftpw to its 
remaining entangled in the sums#* tir- Now, since force cannot be 
conceived apart from matter of same kind or other, it is obvious 
that the bondage of the soul is due to its being imprisoned in 
aome kind of an encasementi or hotly, of matter. It is thin en¬ 
casement, or body, of fine matter which is called the karttttfm 
fair* in the Jama Scripture. That this body cannot be the 
body of gross matter itself, is evident from the luet that its exis¬ 
tence is a condition precedent to the making of the outer visible 
body, f or the soul which la perfectly divine when devoid of all bodies, 
would have absolutely no reason to descend to our world, to enter 
into crippling relations with matter, shutting itself out from all 
its divine poweri, attributes and qualities. Furthermore, the attain¬ 
ment of mokshu would also necessarily and immediately follow 

the dissolution of form, and could be obtained, with the greatest 
ease, by the simple process of committing suicide. Nay. even 

an act of murder would, on the supposition of the gross body 
being the only vestment of the soul become invested with all the 
meritorious qualities of a virtuous deed, since it would signify the 
immediate emancipation oi the aou! of the murdered man. The 
absurdity of the supposition might be further emphasized by the 
fact that the separation of the bouI from ite physical body would 

place men and animals on the same level, doi ng awa y with the differ- 

"77^“ evjrjftnt that them Id no direct contact between mind and etow matter, 
i, nn direct BtttftCt betwrtHl the length of a thought and the breadth of tbit door ; 
nor ia tfc»™ any more oafttftet between my mind and hand tluin there ia between my 
mind pmd the snap! uputi which I atantL Thnughl nunnot touch my hand ; yet it 
nhiFrt be true thfli mind can come In contact with matter; otherwise I «mI 3 not 
rajtic my hand at o.LL by the ertsrgfeft (>£ my will. Hence, it inmil be true that the 
hjghwt and most ethereal inert matter in the universe, being the nail at up Lu spirit, 
<*„ Mmft in ermtact with mind. And electricity, changed into nervu-vilaE fluid (Which 
is living galvanism) b cfirtalnly tte highert and the most etten*d mart itabdam* 
nf whicl] we «m form any mnajrtiM..* r 
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ences of development in respect of intellect. knowledge, and character, 
a t a single stroke. It is thus dear that the force which „prevents 
the soul from attaining the perfection of Gods ia not the outer bddy 
of gross matter, but an inner vestment of a finer sort of day. Lo 
use the language of Al Qur’an* It also follows from this that ao 
long as this body of finer day, the Karmana iarira t is not totally 
destroyed by the soul, it is not possible For it Co acquire its natural 
purity, i.e the perfection of Gods* 

The kartnana iarira , thus, is the seed of all the sours mental and 
physical activities to be exhibited in a future incarnation, and is the 
momentum in which arc gathered up the. effects of all the desires, 
passions, virtue and vice, evolved out id the course of its career as an 
incarnating ego. In this state it. resembles a seed which readily germb 
nates as soon as it finds itself in suitable congenial soil* It is attracted iiito 
surround Engs suitable for its development by t.he operation of pub Lie 
magnetic forces operating upon its material, and becomes the start¬ 
ing point of a new phase or complexion of life. Now, emce descent, 
lineage and other circumstances relating to status are dependent on 
the family in which one is born, and since the incident of birth h 
governed by the nature of the forces residing in the karmaani tarira, 
the sum-total of the effects of the past activities of the soul, it is 
clear that worldly status is ultimately traceable to one*a own karmas 
in the past. The same is the case with the bodily form, the duration 
or term of life, and all other incidents pertaining to and connected 
with the physical life. Thus, the determining factor of the genua, 
and in the genus of the particular species to which ad individual 
belongs, as also of the longevity of the body, of the development of 
intellectual faculties and of all other individual peculiarities and 
traits is nothing other than the force of karma, , persisting in th* 
form of the karin&na zarira. 

The faiynaa tan?a is a coat of luminous matter thrown over the 
j&pn&na tarira, and forms an aLinospherc, or aura, of light round it- 
It ig to the karmwm farira what a body is Lo the bony skeleton 
beneath. Taken together, the tnijam and the k^rmana iarirut form 
only one organism, and accompany t,ho soul throughout its career as 
a migrating ego. 
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The ka-rmihfa and the taijasa bodies., taken together, arc the 
equivalent of whnt are described aa the karaua and thesutaftma 
SaHrtui in Vedanta, though taken separately, there fa but little cor 
rcapondence between them, Practically, no Information is forth - 
coming about the fcam&a kirtra, but the sukskma is said to consist of 
five ' seed-organa " of knowledge, five similar organs of action, the 
root -cause of rnind, and the elements of the five kinds of activities 
of jirmpii, i.e.., the functions of exhaling, inhaling, digestion, evacua¬ 
tion and circulation generally. No doubt, these functions cannot 
belong- to the atkula. tft irira it he gross body), for that body is not the 
starting point of life; nevertheless they cannot likewise be rooted 
in the snkikma sarira, but in the very first vestment or sheath, what¬ 
ever it be called, the karmtUja or or anything else. Further- 

more. as every living being does not possess all the five senses and 
the organ of mind idravya mana), the itik^hma ^aHras of different 
beinga cannot be said to be identically the same in all cases. But 
Vedanta makes no distinction between the Bukshma t*arirau el' differ¬ 
ent beings, and knowa of no difference with respect to them. 

There are three bodies of the soul in Vedanta, but five according 
to Jainism. The former recognizes^ the kanv^i, the siikshma and 
the sthwla &arirax alone ; but the latter adds two iriare to them. 
These two additional bodies, however, du nut always accompany 
the soul. To explain this difference of opinion, wo give tbu deserfp* 
tion of these five bodies below 

(U The %r?mTja ( which, as already described, is made up of 
the different kinds of energies known as karma^prakfitw engendered 
by the operation of the force or forces of different kind a of raga and 
tftteja. -Lg„ attraction and repulsion ; 

(2) the tAija&a (lit. brilliant) which ia composed of electric 
matter, as already defined; 

(3) the aud&raJta, i,e. t the r>rdinary body of gross matter; 

£4} the vaikriyaha, or the body which the residents of heavens and 
hella possess, and which is ordinarily invisible to our normal vision ; and 

(B) the aharaka, which fa developed by advanced munis, and 
may be projected by them to visit the Tirthamkara, if there be one 
living in a distant land. 

37 
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Of three, the first two never leave Lbe epn till it enters Nirvana* 
and the third Is alee an almost constant companion of the soul in 
the world of men, though it undergoes modification on account 
of birth, growth, death and transmigration, from time to time. The 
fourth takes Che place of the audctraka jI arlm when the aoul is born, 
in heaven or hell, and the last is evolved out only by some of the 
pious saints. 

The first four of these bodies do not require any further proof, 
but the fifth one, the flAarafca, rears on the authority of the very 
saints and munis who have seen it issue forth. 

To familiarise the mind with the operation of the Law of Karma, 
it should be remembered that the k^rm%na Surtra, which 33 a constant 
companion of the soul in all its migratory wanderings in the aanmra, 
lack ding the heavens and bells, Ls liable to undergo changes of 
form from time to time, so that no condition of life short of nijyana, 
can be a permanent state of existence, Hence, the soul which goes 
to heaven or hell returns to the human ur animal kingdom on the 
termination of its life in those regions. 

Here we may incidentally remark that the confusion of thought 
prevailing among the numerous sects of reincarnations sts themselves, 
as to whether 11 human soul can be bnm again in an animal body, 
finds an easy solution in the nature of the tmrmaqa v'arira. People 
do not take the trouble to work out the process of re-incarnation, 
and merely wrangle in empty words and concepts, the sense of 
which they do not themselves grasp; therefore, their disputations 
seldom lead to any substantial truths. In the light, of the above 
remarks, it is clear that being born in a human or an animal body 
ia just the question which depends on the human or animal tendencies* 
lying latent in the 'creative momentum,' i.$, r th a karmautt forim. 
We have no doubt whatever on the point, that whenever the animal 
propensities preponderate over and outweigh the nobler human tandem 
cie& of the ego, it cannot help being bom in an animal body, the 
Species being determined by the degree of brutal instincts evolved out 
by the MiniL Those who ill-treat their fellow-beings, who show no 
mercy to the weaker in their dealings with men, who slaughter 
helpless dumb creatures for the sake of food, or trade, who rob 
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poor widows find defenceless orphans and all those who persist in th 
path of villainy and vice, subject themselves to future incarnation 
m beasts and brutes. On the other hand, many of our dumb friends who 
have evolved out humane tendencies are on the high road to get :■* 
human form- Let man take a lesson from animal a ; they are at least 
honest, 

Terrible as the lawofknrmn is in its effect ns the instrument of 
punishment, it can nevertheless be made to remove the evil, not onh 
of the present life, but, also, of all the past lives, and that in the 
course of a single earth-life, if one only up plies oneself to attain 
emancipation with one’s whole heart- But this is possible only by 
giving up u11 kinds of worldly activities and by becoming' ahmlatdu 
desireless. 

The subject, strictly speaking, belongs to the nent chapter, but 
it may be said here that ah-hw& is the first great retiuisite without 
which no real progress whatsoever cun be made on the spiritual 
path- 

Obviously, the means employed to achieve an end must be com¬ 
mensurate with the aim in view. Here the aim is to manifest the 
bidden condition of bliss, which includes freedom from pain and a 
prevention of its recurrence. Our want of happiness is due to our 
desires which when unsatisfied create worry, and, when satisfied a 
deeper and stronger longing for the objects of enjoyment Desire, 
therefore, is the root of all evil. The principal form of austerity, there¬ 
fore. should consist in a firm determination to be deaireless ; one 
should take what is called a vow to that effect, and exert one's will 
persistently to adhere to it. There should be no deal re for the enjoy¬ 
ment uf the palate, the eye, the ear, and the like. One should practise 
akir/isn every day of one’s life. Ahimm means not injuring others. 
Since wa injure others only to satisfy our desires, drvdrpiesanes* must 
necessarily lead to r thimsa. Many people think that the killing of 
mimala is necessary for their living, and on that account, harden their 
tender nature. There is absolutely no justification for this act of 
wanton cruelty. Nuts, vegetables and cereal* contain all the nourish¬ 
ment necessary to maintain life, and, in their purity, constitute more 
joy-giving food than the dead entrails and cureasaes of innocent animals 
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hutchered relentlessly and in utter disregard of their mute appeals for 
mi'i'ey, Ljfe ia dear and joyful to all* amt ,wo should remember that 
llie disregard of their appeals fur mercy, and the sight of the pain and 
writhinsraof their bleeding and dying carcasses must recoil on our ow n 
*iits ( famishing as with brutal and butcher-like tendency thus, 
“tendering harrws which cannot be easily destroyed, and which form 
■ii ever-hardening shell round the soul. He who is desirous of taking the 

■ tow which Jeuda to,'Brahman must resolutely set his heart against such 
vM dot-ids, and must give up all desires, which, in any way, whether 

directly or indirectly, lead to the causing of injury to other I iving being*. 

■ he desire for animal food is one of the wowl forms of desire and so 
inog aa it is not got rid of bliss cannot be had, even if oil the powers 
under the sun decree otherwise. If the foregoing argument is sound* 
lhf! meat-eaters must face the question : is it worthy of num-n think¬ 
ing being—to please the palate and deny happiness to the aoul ? In 
i-t her words, should wa allow our tongue to devour our chances of 
■.d vat con ? The aoul is thirsting for knowledge and bliss and for 
reedon-i from such undesirable conditions ajjdeath, disease, old age, 
uffering, pain and sorrow : should we allow our perverse deaeresaud 
■m Iinationa to condemn it to a life which It heartily abhors ? Should 

not rather pluck out the tongue if it stand in L he way of the 
taxation of our glorious. Godly nature V Let us think and reflect 
. ell before we condemn our souls to a lift of anguish and torment. 
Muhammad, the prophet of Islam, said* 

" Ttie l - rEI ! |C; " rj '■■■ l-, U Ccd"! tan ily ; far its BUbte jjud pe t? from Him . Pierre fore the 
wzl beloved UBttttkd iw Lhe person who deettl guttd untfj cjiul'a fumily, 

* * * *» * * m + 
“ ^ addin-** wne fkffjgiw who putted by a dug £it a well; and y?hun the 
I holding out hui tongue Irum tWrrt. which wusnoar kiUmg him, the woman drew 
!t her boot, snd lied it ti> thi! und n| ! her garment, mid drew water for thq dog. and 
:ive him la drink i and the w™ forgiven for that net. 

* * *•*«*. * 

“A woman was punched for u cat. which ahetk-J, till d tlkd with hanger; 

Ihewomnn save the cfit nothing Lof,@L, nor did she set it at Liberty, bo that it 
light have eaten tilt reptile a uf ibe ground. 


H See 1 The Sayings nf Muhammad.’ 
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-Th^re are rewards for bRwfitfaff mry u-umal haying-* mote liver f i. tr , 4TAr 7 
ime alive v, 11 

This last was in answer to the questiun put to the Prophet by 
some one ; " Verily are there rewards tor our doing Rood to quadrupeds, 
and giving them water to drink V* 

Mi. Abdullah Suhrawanly adds, the foil owing as an explanatory 
note to the above passages 

"In the Ktir'an animnl li/e szmfo on the same footing m human ]jfe ill the- airht 
i:if God - 'IWfcnalieMt on earth,' tm#* tlMl Wii n, ‘ Mr hEltd which flletli with 
win^. but the Sam* is a pwiple like unto ywi (miflfclud J—anto Lhe iwl Ihry sliall 
return . 1 " 


li it is true that lhere are rewards for those who give quadrupeds 
and other dumb arum ids water to drink or otherwise show Lhem kind¬ 
ness, and punishment lor those who il 1 -treat them, like the woman who 
killed the cat, can we say that our daughter of cattle for the sake of 
filling our stomachs, which can be ill fed just as well, even if rot. better, 
with non-animal dainties,is a proper and becoming act for the soul that 
aspires for freedom and bliss ? 

If we would but ponder a little over the matter, we should find 
that the slaughter of animals \% not only sinful, but quite unnecessary 
as well. Taste. of which we make so much in insisting upon an 
animnl diet, is not at all in the things which we take In or absorb. 
The esthetic pleasure which simple, wholesome, non-animal food 
affords to the anul on account of its natural purity, cannot be equal- 
led by the moat sumptuous and expensive preparations from dead 
entrails and eafeassea of birds and beasts, however much we might 
endeavour to conceal their : rekening stench by condi men us and spices. 
Besides, taste for flesh, is only an acquired something tike all other 
tastes. When a man takes to smoking his instincts revolt from the 
fumes of nicotine, but with each repetition they 'become more and 
more blunted, till they !p?o their natural delicacy altogether, and 
actually long far that which they had abhorred before. The Burns is 
the case with all other evil things; they not only vitiate the natural 
instincts of the soul, but also tend to harden one’s heart, 
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Akin is the only means of removing the ini purities arising 
ffflm evil taates and inclination?. He who wishes to enjoy immortali¬ 
ty and everlasting bliss mnst first subdue his senses. The con¬ 
queror is he wbo conquers his own tower nature ; to destroy another 
]«no criterion of heroism. He iwho cannot control his de 3 i.res ha? 
no chance in the coming struggle with Death. The weapon which 
slays thia arch-enemy of mankind is not Lo he toitnd in the armours 
of kings and potentates of the world, but is the evil-con Burning 
glance of the him&^freod will. 

Does it seem strange Lhat Death should be terror-stricken in the 
presence of ail ascetic will? There is nothing surprising in the 
statement. The power to defy death is the natural result^ or culmi¬ 
nation, of a course of life chemctorised by the severest forms oi 
as&etlciam. We have had occasion to refer to this power ere this, but 
we shall now go into the matter more deeply, 


* Wt» ifive iwlow th<? ' liru?W * /«'««■ i aittiw ibi evil nature. IL is taken 

from tte BhflgBirata PurJinu iaec Eng, Turn*, by P N- Statin, p- niit. The namea in 
italics ieDptB^thc feminine gender. 
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To begin with, we must ascertain the true significance of death. 
Now, since souls are not liable to disintegration or destruction, 
death must be a process fully compatible with the survival of the j£m. 
E!ut we have already seen it ia not as a pure disembodied spirit 
that the soul outlives the disintegration of its physical body, for the 
karma net and the #a.rirtta do not leave it till destroyed by 

hipa, preparatory to the attainment of tHAtb&ha. It follows from this 
that death aigniflea the departure of Use soul with its two inner bodies, 
the karmantt and the taija&n. from the body of gross matter. Now, 
since the law of transmigration, to which all living beings involved in 
the $am6ara are subject, implies an alternating succession of births 
and deaths, death necessarily becomes Lhe first, step towards rebirth. 

There would bo little to dread death for in this sense, since 
it is like an obliging friend o.vt.r ready Lo change the old, the useless 
and Lhe worn out with LhaL which ia fresh and young and healthy, 
were it not for the fact that it is also the most strictly just and in¬ 
corruptible judge, giving to every one neither a tittle more nor less 
than what is deserved and merited by him. Thus, those who have 
earned merit and laid by store of virtue find in death a kind friend 
whose agency enables them to riae higher and higher in Lhe scale of 
being, while those who have wasted their opportunity and gambled 
away their prospects dread it as an unrelenting foe. 

Death, Lhen, is the gateway to ru-birth, though fall of pain and 
suffering both in the dosing momenta of life as well os in the cir¬ 
cumstances surrounding the re-appearance of the soul in another 
Lorm, The conquest of death, therefore, can only mean an escape 
from this liability to ra-birth, Le tt the cycle of transmigration. Thia 
amounts to saying that immortality is the nature of pure spirit and 
ia enjoyed by those alone who rid themed vos of all traces of material 
impurity. It follows from this that the idea of physical immortality 
is a fallacy of reason pure and simple 


ZTunffEi, according- tdtla# abo™ ^neafcigy &f ovLl r widen diet), ia lint^TTHat-prand- 
dau^ter of irr^%ioama» and fdaehwd, and the uiffttwr of and abna^ 

Her gmnd-chUdreji are death axid terror, who are tlw prugwiifoa*. of hetl and its ^iptFir, 
thfl unflulfferable anjraieh. i/tmita, thus, arises from falsehood, parndma (uni the Like, 
und kada tf) death and the torm«nt» o£ hett hereafter. 
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The same conclusion is to bo reached from the physical aide of 
the problem, where death means not thy separation of spirit and 
niatLer- for thM would end in the immediate deification of ths soul 
but a re-adjustment of form or type, of rheir union, consequent on 
the changes incessantly taking place in the karma na dor fra 

Death may be said to occur either in the fulness of time, or 
prematurely, ns the result of an accident, or from certain forms of 
disease. In the former case it 3s duo to in tarns! causation, and arises 
from the exhaustion of the force of longevity [ayuk karma), while 
the latter is the result of the sep*ratkiti of the outer from the two 
inner bodies as the effect of caused external to them, So far as the 
force of longevity, is,, the ayuh karma, ia concerned, it is the 
term, or duration., of a particular form of the fea rmana h»ri''m, and. 
therefore, must come to an end, sooner or l$ter, since that body is e 
compound of spirit, and matter, and since nil compounds are liable 
Lo change Hence, time, which 'revolves' all substances round and 
thereby forces all com binations and compounds to undergo changes 
Of form, Haunt, sooner or later, destroy the force necessary to main¬ 
tain any given frame or form of the karmana sarira , throwing it 
automatically into a new form. The result of th» L operation ia that 
the association of the soul with its outermost body Is rendered im¬ 
possible any longer, and whaL is known as death immediately super¬ 
venes. 

It is to be observed further that the ayah karma is a force 
which cannot be augmented by any means, inasmuch as it is engen¬ 
dered not in a varOj.yHanu, (current or present) incarnation or life, 
but in the one that is past. Just as it is not possible to prevent the 
collapsing of a house built on a sliding hi 11-top, when he who 
would put. up i! prop happens to be imprisoned in the edifice itself, 
in the same way is it beyond the pale of possibility to staunch 
the running out of the ayub fcarmn ¥ that is lo say, to augment 
the force of longevity generated under circumstances and surround¬ 
ings which have ceased to be actual ami accessible since. Like 
the effervescence of an opened bottle of mrated water, which nothing 
enn reirfforce, the store of tiyuh ls bound to be exhausted in due 
course of things, sooner or biter. For, just as the duration of 
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the process of bubbling up in aerated water is determined by the 
quantity of t.bo gaseous matter in combination with WEuer and 
by the nature of its Fusion with the liquid, so is the longevity of 
living beings dependent on the type of the band-ha {bonds) forged by 
the union of spirit and matter in the k.jj’Mrju,/ dnrtrrc. To put it in the 
simple language of philosophy, the ayuh karma is the force which 
determines the deration of the continuance oi :i particular form or 
type df the h..rrtti<ina sat &ra, upon which depends the association of 
the avul with its outermost body of matter. Hence, the exhaust-ion 
of atyuh is immediatly accompanied by the last gasp of life, and Hit? 
migration nF the soul into a, new " womb.'* 

Thua. u perpetuation of the physical life, that is to say, of the 
outer body of matter as a living organism, is a matter of impossibility ; 
il has to be deserLed by its immortal occupant on the determination 
of his lease of life in etn-h ami every cstfe Hence, while the inevita¬ 
bility of death holds true of all foim-i nf life in the ho who 

passes out of the cycle of transmigration necessarily rises above death 
an d en j oy B i mm or tfll i l.y. Fo r death h a id a no bw ay o vnr si mp] e. that 
is to say, indestructible things, sto that whoever attains to the purity 
iiF thy nature of his spirit—a simple substance- may hurt defiance in 
its teeth* 

Whencertain kinds of Eta malignant harniOBn tube described in 
the next following cb up ter, are destroyed, the soul becomes freed of 
its liability to re-birth, and cannot die any more, though iL still con¬ 
tinues to live in the world o i men so long as its ntfuh kurma remains 
to bn worked off. When this id exhausted, it is left ew pure spird 
and immediately ascends to the ^iddk/t $Ua at: lhe top of the 
universe, to reaid0 there for ever, as a fully Perfected Soul, the 
Siddh(Hmrm> enjoying immortality and bliss and all other divine- 
qualities of which *1 a samsari jiva il was deprived, owing to the 
evil influence of matter. 

This is the only way of conquering death—to acquire immor¬ 
tality. Hut while the so liI is debarred from the enjoyment of I rise 


■ The word 1 womb " in here ustd in 0 genera] aenae, and ref era to all kt&de of 
births, i .if., mudes of being born. 
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immortality so long as 3t is unable to escape from the wheel of 
transmigration, it is undoubtedly endowed with practically unlimited 
power to triumph over sickness and diseaw. Old agre, too, in not 0 
calamity which cannot be made \to fly away to a great distance., 
even jf not, altogether avoided; nor are accidents which so often 
have a fata] ending necessarily included, in the dusa of things which 
the soul must put up with. We shall deal with each of these causes 
of premature death separately to be able to understand their nature 
better. 

To begin with disease, it will be observed rhst it is neither a 
function of the urganism nor a state consistent with the natural con- 
dition of the body, inasmuch as the organism itsetf tries to throw it 
nrl" even when unaided by medical skill and mediearnenta. The natural 
normal condition of a living organism sa health which is regained 
the moment disease is eliminated from it. The question, then , is: 
what is disease, and how and why does it. appear in the organism 7 
1 he: reply is that it; is a run-down state of health, and its cause, in 
each and every instance, is to be found in the low vitality of the sys¬ 
tem, Whether 'it be an ordinary malady, such as common fever 
or the most virulent form of an epidemic, health cannot be affected 
where the vitality is strong enough to resist the onslaught of ciiaease- 
hcartng elements and germa. Thiejuat proves the fact that where 
the vitality is not impaired germs of malignant, disease are powerless 
to destroy the organism. The question which now arises in this 
connection Is : to whaL cause or causes is the lowness of vitality itself 
due 7 

Before attempting to find a reply to this question we must. con¬ 
sider the cause of old age ii rat, so as to be able 10 deal with the whole 
subject at once. 

Observation will show that there is no fixed time at which old 
age may be taid to set in in each a]id every cade ; on the contrary, 
it appears sometimes at a comparatively early age, while in other 
cases its symptoms are not observable till a very advanced period of 
hfe. The most essential difference between youth and the state 
uf senility lies in respect of the vitiated state of bodily organa and 
the presence of certain microbes that eat up the finer material of 
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uervEs. replacing it with a coarse and inferior stuff. It is well-known 
that increasing muscular debility F friability of bones, atrophy of vital 
organs and general degeneration of the system are the usual accom¬ 
paniments of old age, According to Prof* Elie MetchnikofF," "a 
conflict takes place in old age between the higher elements and the 
simpler or primitive elements of the organism,, and the conflict ends 
in the victory of the latter This victory is signalised by a weaken¬ 
ing of the intellect., by digestive troubles, and by Sack of sufficient 
oxygen in the blood. The word conflict is not used metaphorically 
in this case. It is a veritable bat Lie dial rages in the innermost 
recesses* of our beings.'" 

Hardened arteries, abnormal liver, vitiated kidneys and a 
general atrophy and degeneration of the vital organs are some of the 
effects of a victory of Lhe forces inimical to youth and health. Gradu¬ 
ally the muscles shrink, making the skin loose and wrinkled ; the 
memory and intellect are enfeebled, the back becomes bent and (.he 
senses are impaired. Extreme decay is characterised by the dissolu¬ 
tion of some of the lime in the skeleton nod by its transference to 
the blood vessels. In consequence of this the bones become? lighter 
and brittle, the cartilages bony, and the inter vertebrate discs impreg¬ 
nated with salts producing the well-known senile malformation of 
the. backbone, t 

Such are the consequences of a victory of the enemies of health 
and youth on a living organism, and it is evident that Lhe commence¬ 
ment of decay is accelerated or retarded indifferent mdividuataaccord- 
ing to the degree of resistance which they are capable of offering to 
the force inimical to the well-being of the body. Here also we Eire 
entitled to infer that the run-down condition of the system, implied 
Iii the rnablity to resist the encroachment of the forces inimical to its 
own well-being, is produced by the lowness of its vitality. 

Thus, Lite problem presented by disease and senile decay resolves 
itself into the simple question : what is vitality, and to what cause, 
or causes, is its impairment due ? 

1 Tbit: NiiLure lkI 1 Mur,’ p r J3S9, 

I Sou 'Thu ProloagaLkwiuf Life > by E. MetahnikotT, p, 30 . 
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In order to understand the nature of vitality, it is necessary to 
bear in mind the fact that health is affected both by mental and 
material causes, so that harmful passions and emotions, such as 
peevishness, envy and the like, as well as unhealthy suggestion* pro¬ 
duce as much harm as unwholesome foods and poisonous surroundings. 
Vitality,, it. may be stated, signifies the healthful energy of a living 
organism, which is characterised by the presence of the soul, and is a 
term utterly inapplicable to a purely material compound. Hence, it 
is only natural that it should be liable to br affected by both Lhe 
mental and physical stimuli. Accordingly, we find many of the 
ordinary ailments of life amenable to control by suggestion as well 
as by proper medicament. That vitality is not a pure secretion nr 
product of matter, may be seen by trying to infuse it Into a body 
from which the soul has already taken its departure, when the whole 
of the content* of ah the different pharmacopoeias may be emptied 
into the belly of the corpse without making it move as much as a 
muscle. 

j* ■ 

The modem mind whose outlook ra limited by its ignorance of 
the nature of the law of kxrma, no doubt, seeks to discover Lhe cause 
of the lowness of vitality exclusively in the element of matter present 
in a living organism, but religion points, rn the first instance, to the 
operation of Lhe forces engendered iti lhe previous incarnation of 
the soul as furnishing the key to the solution of the problem. As 
already stated, the effect of the different kind* of activities of the 
individual id preserved in the iwrftuiwa ^-jr/rn, the seed as well as 
the vehicle of re-birth, and constitutes the nucleus of potential energy 
or force for the life to come. At Lhe moment of death the soul 
enwrapped in its two inner vestments is separated from the physical 
body of gross matter, and immediately enter.* a new womb. This 
operation, which takes much less time than is required fur its de¬ 
scription, is performed mechanically by the soul, in obedience to the 
action of the chemical and magnetic forces residing in the two inner 
bodies, the karmaua and taijasa Aariroc, I'he transference of Lhe 
soul from a dying organism to the selected base of fresh activities 
being complete, the process of organising an outer body immediately 
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begins, reaulti^fc, in due cour^ of time, in a new re-birth in fresh 
environments and surroundings. 

If we now bear in mind the fact that the physical body is the 
objectiona I i' >n ;>t will, as already shown, we shall have no difficulty 
in. arriving at the conclusion that the power of the organ ism to resist 
thv onstaught of Lhe microbes and element-H of disease anil old age. 
in othoi words, the vitality of the system, ]k primarily depEpdcnt uu 
the ntiture oJ the forces stored up in the bunutinu s'qT-'tu, Whether it 
In?; regarded a? a chemical property af the physical matter of the* 
otganisni, the effect o I the conjunction qf the body and soul stored 
op in t he structure of nerve®, muscles and bones or in any oLliei way. 
it is certain tliat vfioiity is dependent, in the first instance, on the 
operation of forces responsible fur the making of the body itself ; for 
the differences In the degree of resistance offered by different; sys- 
teias to lhr harmful ini Incnees from without muyt,, obviously, arise 
out of the differences in the quality, or quantity, or both, of the 
material of bodies am! the structure of bodily organs and limbs), and 
mii’-L. therefore, be attributable Lo the organ;.-sing agency or power 
in each and every caso, That every organism enters into the 
stJ'LiggSa for existerce with a certain amount of the vital force which 
represents the amount of investment of the soul m its last incarna¬ 
tion. It is the balance which is placed to the credit of the individual 
in lilts blank of Life, and which may be preserved by careful economy, 
or squandered speedily by reckless and riotous living. 

Hut while the soul brings with itself the nuctetta of the viLut force 
from its past trio, it is also forced, in a certain sense, to carry with 
it the causes that may constitute a heavy drain on it. These are the 
seeds of desires which may be said to ba the harbingers of vital 
poverty and decrepitude. The body, which iy at once the objects 
li cation as well a? the instrument of the will, for the gratification of 
ita appetites, is liable to deteriorate and is subjected to abnormal 
strains, by reckless living. It is easy to desire, but not so easy to 
erriitify the senses ; for their objects often tie beyond roach. Besides, 
every desire once gratified, becomes a atill stronger longing for 
further gratification Hence, worry puts m its appearance and be¬ 
comes an additional tax on the body for which it was newer designed 
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It ia t his additional burden on the Liody which is the cause □!' much 
trouble in the ease of thinking beings An animal suffers but, little or 
no mental pain on account of worry, for it-does not think of the future. 
Man is, however, mostly given Co relying: upon his intellect, Find, thus, 
suffers most acutely from both real anil imaginary pains, for he not 
only thinks of the immediate future, but also of that which is the 
most remote and mTffhl never happen. The amount of energy which 
is consumed in the operations of the intellect, in calculating and 
determining: the future course of events, is enormous, and directly 
tells on one’s health. This is not all, for man at times evolves out- 
emotions which arc not only unneqfcsa&ry, but positively harmful 

as well. . , t . , * . 

Now. the human body iu a delicate organism, and not intended 

to bear,, with impunity, the constant pressure of hard work to which 
it ^ subjected m many instances, Exposure Lo inclement weather, 
harmful uncongenial surroundings, and want of mitable healthy lood, 
all combine to accelerate the approach of old age, and often lead to 
untimely death. One of the must fruitful causes of disease and 
prematura decay, liT the case of thinking beings, is the force of un¬ 
healthy uuggeStion t which, as pointed out by M. .lean Finot, respon- 
silble to a grefct extent in shortening life. The same is the case with 
exeeative eating, unhealthy foods ami riotous, bacchanalian living 
which also make heavy drains on one's store of vitality. 

Now, if vitality were a fixed quantity which could not be 
augmented or reinforced, health and youth would very soon come to 
grief. Fortunately, however, it is not a fixed quantity, but a fluctuat¬ 
ing balance, generally on the credit side of the account. The rallying 
power of the organism is no less remarkable than its capacity to resist 
disease, though this power appears to diminish nr dwindle away with 
each trial of strength between the forces of health and the elements 
inimical to physical wall-being. In conditions characteristic of 
prostration and disease, the 1 microbes of health ’—if wo may coin 
•quch a phrase— resemble the men who are unable and disinclined to 
-,vork on account of mental list less ness, overfeeding or the paralysing 
effect of intoxicants and 1 1 rugs. In some cuafta-generally the wurat 
—all these three aspects are found together with symptoms chsrac- 
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terlfltic of exhaustion and fatigue due to over-work for a long period 
of time- These ere the oases that are past all hope of cure, and the 
question they suggest 5s no?, how much relief caji any particular 
system of treatment, afford to the patient, but how soon will death 
put an end to the misery of an existence which bus nought but suffer¬ 
ing and pain in store 7 

Leaving these and sorns other similarly hop Hors cases of extreme 
lowness -of vitality out of consideration, there is every reason to 
believe that where no heavy inroad? are allowed to be made on the 
resource? of the organism, and where the healthful energy of the 
system is properly husbanded by its ‘occupant,'t here is no cause to 
fear the coming into being of the conditions which usher ilbhealth, 
premature senescence and untimely death. Adopts, indeed, aspire 
for absolute control over these undesirable conditions, and by means 
of persistent healthy auto-suggestion and tapsts -fasting, observance 
of the vow cf celibacy and the like—acquire full mastery over them. 

We now come to cases of accidents. It would seem a great 
presumption to the vast majority of mankind to say that no accidents 
can possibly happen to a fully spiritualized eoul 3 nevertheless the 
fact h that no jiott-nn mvM* or favnti (the saint who Iias acquired 
omniscience.! can ever die of an accident. It as. no doubt, hard for 
materialism to endorse our statement, especially eik science h supposed 
to deny the miraculous : but if we ponder over the mutter we shall 
perceive that there is nothing strange or incredEbb in ik We could 
quote several great men of science to show that the materialist's 
views arc not conclusive on spiritual matters; but in these days of rapid 
Progress a single quotation froati an address, delivered by Sir Oliver 
Lodge, at the Free Church Council Assembly at Portsmouth, will 
suffice to show that it is not necessary Lo deny miracles on scientific 
grounds. 

Why seek to demy either the: iriLiml nr the material 7 !h.i|,|j Qj-t: r.:-!. both 

true. Irk fi&me higher minrl, perhaiss they might he uniLud, Tfu; burn [jaiasibility of the 
(j.'ditemcy aC Pic iTiIntruFyue has hewn hastily dsniort. ll it nut oeceMBry to objpft tv 
mirfldes tf& pefentifle ptfvuadx They aehkI b+j rm i-noro impMFkbJp, no morv Jawltsa, 
Ulan the 1 htterferertu*of a human being would acvn] ton colony of ante or b&ea.''* 

' Set 1 Tlui LtMkJer ' (Indian), dated 4tli April. 1911. 
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There is. m a matter of fact, no miracle, nothing that is 
supernatural, nothing that is lawless. Jt is our ignorance which 
makes us took upon an occurrence as a miracle . for were we aE(-know¬ 
ing, we should know the causes of tba miraculous as well, and thus 
know them to be simply natural, Fhpreason?- given by ua in proof 
of the power of the will are not pure speculations of a metaphysically 
inchied brain, b-it facta which ere conformable to truth under the 
se mi? rest tests, namely, 

(V> aabeing in strict conformity to the rules of reason. 

(2.i m being confirmed by ancient tradition, t.&., the experience 
of mankind in the past, and 

i3i as being capable of yielding immediate and certain results 
when experimented with. 1 

In the last instance,, ho we--or. there is a little qualification to be 
attached to our statement, and it fa that we do iso I try Us make 
theoretical experiments with spiritual truths, but in all earnest 
sincerity put them to practical trat. The powers of the human will 
seem incredible on account of their simple explanation, and Hiipnr 
flccal students are ever prone to raise their voice against what they 
have never properly exerted themselves to understand. When the 
construction of a steamship was in contemplation , someone, it fsauid, 
took it into his head i.o write a book on the Impracticability of the 
sdea, and sent some copies of it for sale to America. But, by a strange 
irony of fate. the boat which carried the books to the New World 
happened itself to be a steamship I The f easy chair " speculations of 
our men of science on spiritual mattery are just like the views of the 
author of the book referred to, and possess little or no validity in the 
realm of true metaphysics. Many of them even deny the existence 
of phenomena which are only too well proved, on unimpeachable 
testimony. 

The une moat fatal effect of ignorance in fa that it makes us 
blind to our own Inner forces and powers, By the impetuosity of will 
running wild in the pursuit of desire, the transparency of conscious¬ 
ness ia beclouded to such an extent that; we are rendered finite uncon¬ 
scious of itfl inner operations, and begin to prize the little gleam left 
to ua with which to adjust our relations with the outer world. The 
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consequence of this is the moat unfortunate one for our race, for it 
renders the will negative, exposes us to all aorta of evils, and pre¬ 
vents our acquiring a knowledge of such psychic faculties as clairvoy¬ 
ance, telepathy and the like, lying dormant within the soul When 
one desires to have the homage of all mankind, to appropriate a]J the 
wealth of the world, to bo admired and praised by every one, to secure 
all the titles and other marks of distinction which tickle the vanity 
of the foolish in short, when one craves for all the things that abound 
in the world, he converts himself into a sort of pit which remains 
ever empty in spite of being filled from all directions unceasingly. 
When a man thus turns himself into what may, more appropriately, 
be called a dust-bin, his will becomes negative, and is forced to look 
upon itself as impotent. In such a state of mental degeneration it 
cannot perform its higher functions, and lies dormant, as if drugged 
and stupefied. If we are then exposed to danger wo are powerless 
to combat it. and readily succumb to it. being stricken with terror at 
its very sensing. 

The whole of mankind, except those who are aware of and have 
realised the true nature of their will pass their lives in a state of 
demoralizing terror, and so great is their sense of powerless ness that 
a slightly louder peal of thunder than what they are accustomed to 
as unite sufficient to make their hair stand on bud, even when they 
are perfectly aafe from it. This mental cowardice is a characteristic 
of the race, but, ampngtst the cowards, those who are a little more 
courageous are patted on the back and loudly praised for their 
courage ! 

IIow can man, who looks upon himseifaa the noblest creature 
on earth, justify such eternal mental degeneration in him ? Courage 
and cowardice furnish us with the key to the nature of the will. 
The former Is the result of fearlessness, and springs from self- 
rdijmee, implying a belief in the invincibility of one's self; but the 
latter ia the outcome of dependence on reason, which, by relating 
one concept to another, gives rise to fear, thus paralyzing the system 
by terrifying the ego. 

Will as the eelf-conaeious fores is invincible and recognizes 
no [lowerto bu greater than itself. But its chief limitation is that it 

i& 
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does not reason and is, thus, amenable to suggestion. Hence, the 
great importance of right begets, i*«. t faith. Those men who give 
wrong suggestions to their will are neoes^iily the authors of their 
own undoing. This is the fcitt which cannot be forgiven, for it is one 
against the Holy Ghost, and death ta the wages thereof. 

Will is the executive aide of life and capable of accomplishing 
the most wonderful feats, but in the state of impurity it is forget¬ 
ful of its own nature and powers, and, therefore, liable to be influenced 
by the wrong suggestions from others as well as from its own intellect. 
Different kinds of karmic, forces produce different kindu of impurities 
in its nature, some obstructing its knowledge, some its perception, 
some its capacity for fifth and mental serenity orsober^mindednesB, 
and some its freedom of action. Deprived of its natural perfection 
and Independence, the sou! behaves in all sorts of ways, ami has 
to break away from its karmae before it can attain to the status of 
Gods. 

It is thus clear that the will remains weak and impotent only 
so long as it is involved in the delusion of ignorance, that lit, wrong 
ideals and beliefs, According to our thoughts it is that the will in us 
appears as potent and powerful, or impotent and powerless* Hut 
for our Individual ideals and beliefs, we all would be equally brave, 
or cowardly, since the egos; are all alike in substance, and, also, since 
all organisms are made of the same material- Our thoughts may, 
therefore, be said to constitute the influence which renders the will 
negative in us. 

To understand the power of thought on will, it is necessary to 
bear in mind the fact that there are two systems in the human 
organism, the conscious, or intellectual, and the sub-conscious, also 
known as the subjective, which possesses full control over the 
bodily organs and functions, The ego, £,e,, the will, U the primary 
impetus which combines both these systems in itself. It is the king 
for whose preservation they both work in their different ways, the 
subconscious doing duty fur the executive, and Lhe intellectual dis¬ 
charging i ha functions of a prime minister, that determines and 
adjusts the relations of the individual with other individuals and 
bodies in the world. The affaire af the waking moments of life are 
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ordinarily conducted by the prime minister (the intellect), but when 
the latter ia incapable of dealing with any particular situation,, 
when danger is imminent, the subjective mind takes the rdna of 
control in its own hands. At other times, however, it does not dispute 
with the discriminative faculty the advisability of its orders, but 
obeye them all if they happen to bear the se:d ol the 1 king, 1 that, 
is to say, it faithfully carries out all such suggestions as are approved 
of by the will. Hence, suggestiona which are strong enough to 
affect the will are alone recognised and obeyed by the subconscious, 
t.u., the Executive. 

The sub-conaciouB is there merely to do the will of the 
ego, so to speak, and, therefore, does not reason concerning the 
advisability of tt-i orders: it seises the reins of control only, when 
the prime minister is rendered powerless and the king turns to it 
for protection and help. In such extreme ca^a, the executive 
(incapable of induct ion) perceives and grasps the situation by direct 
intuition, and does the best thing possible, under the circum stances, 
to avert the threaten Eng danger and to preserve the king. If, however, 
the mischief done by the terror stricken minister is great and the 
situation untenable, as when the king instead of trusting the execu¬ 
tive Is still trying to rouse the minister from his terror-stricken and 
paralyzed condition, the executive can only succeed in rendering the 
ego immune from pain, but la powerless to avert the catastrophe. 

What is called death then takes place. 

biow, when el rmm is attacked by a wild beast, .say, a wolf, 
he is frightened by its approach, and his reason tells him to fly 
away from it. The moment this conclusion is arrived at, the will 
is rendered negative, leaving the man exposed to danger and 
death. Lint sometimes when danger appears suddenly, and there 
is little lime for mason to took round and determine upon the best 
possible means of defence, we, without reasoning, avail ourselves of 
the readiest means at hand, whatever they may be, and then invariably 
escape from harm. We then call it the presence of mind, which, 
however, is nothing other than the presence of the will, as the result 
of reliance on the self, but not on the intellect. Now, if we could go 
a step farther, and, instead of unconsciously relying on the self, 
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were to consciously rely on anil cling to the Self, our will would ever 
remain positive, that is, in a condition natural to it. We should then 
observe that taking place which would astonish everybody, and 
would be a miracle. The wolf, then, instead of coming and devour¬ 
ing us, would turn away and pass by harmlessly, or would coma and 
lie down at our feet ! A majority of men in our day would, no doubt, 
consider this statement highly absurd, but it is no more absurd than 
the turning 1 away bf the positive point of a magnetized needle from 
the positive point of another similar one, or their codling together 
only at different and opposite poles, in a friendly spirit, if we may 
use a metaphor. It Is the magnetism of the Will which is the miracle., 
not its manifestation in Self-conscious Souls And this is the secret 
power which enabled the j/apis and mahatmm of India to remain 
unmolested from wild beasts in the forests. Every day do we sec 
the manifestations of will lu various forms, but fail to observe their 
significance. The biggest atone cannot get away from the law ol' 
gravitation, and lies chained to the earth, till it is moved by some 
externa] force : but man, an insignificant and frail being, so far as the 
matter of his body and its dimensions arc concerned, at his sweet 
will and pleasure overrules that very Jaw t and walks, runs, dances 
and jumps about in defiance of it. Is it not because his will lifts 
up hia body ant! suspends Lhe operation of one of the greatest 
of all the laws of nature, which is said to be keeping all the suns and 
planet** and even entire solar systems, in their proper positions, 
maintaining their equilibrium ? And, what enables hi* will to defy 
this great force of nature ? Just the slightest inclination in that 
direction 3 la this not an equally great miracle ? If wc were to 
ascertain the cause of the exertion of the will, we should learn that 
it iy none other than self-knowledge, in different language, seJf-con- 
sebusneea. Hence, knowledge is power, as the proverb says. When 
the consciousness of the little appropriating ego has such a wonderful 
effect on one of the greatest of all the forces of nature, can we 
possibly measure the extent of power w hie 1 1 a consciousness of one's 
true Self puts within the reach of the wondering soul 7 What chance, 
then, does a poor beast of the forest stand again at a Self-ill umined 
Soul? Mot only would the beasts of prey pa$a quite harmlessly by 
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in the presence of such a Self-conscious Sotil, but also the forces and 
powers of nature would work only for his welfare -at hia bidding, 
ns it were. Accidents such as arise by the collision of ahipa and 
trains, the falling of mofti, and the like, also do not affect him, for 
the opening out of his consciousnessa enables him to discern the 
causes which bring them about, and he can then not only save him¬ 
self but many others besides. 

Another form of the wonderful manifestations of the will 
the magnetic 1 fluid.' which radiates in all directions from the persons 
of great yogis and saints. It is this subtle magnetic force which 
is responsible for the engendering of that atmosphere of peace and 
love which invariably surrounds holy personages. The urrivaJ of a 
TTrfAtfmfefira was heralded by the appearance of bloom oa trees out 
of reason, hi id the wolf and the sheep invariably sat by the side of 
each other in fib presence. Even t he mountains where Jaina asce¬ 
tics performed their holy meditation are known to have offered 

reliance to the passage of vimtuvis {air-emft), coming from far off distant 
regions of fcpacc flying over them. Ah this was the died of (lie ftfriiiV 
personal cmtgiicdsm. Their magnetic radiations impinging on (he 
surronnding mailer created such an atmosphere of holiness, love and 
impregnability in their vjciniiy that all those who came in contact with ii 
were overpowered by its powerful vibrations, forgot their personal 
animosities and unholy pcreuiis, and were unable to penetrate into it, 
except to show reverence to the Source whence emanated those radial ions 
of virtue and power. 


Those who come under the influence of such an atmosphere of 
human magnetism, as is described above, undergo two opposite kinds 
of experience according to thoir own nature. Persona of a holy 
and pious temperament feel exalted, but those who are ev^ly inclined 
and ‘vicious find themselves overpowered by the higher vibrations of 
the ascetic Will, and soon come to grief, if determined to oppose its 
rhythmic pulsation. 

Investigation into the nature of the causes which dethrone 
reason in all cases of sleep, mesmerism, fascination and will-power, 
discloses the fact that it is the rhythm, or pulsation, of life which ia 
first affected by them. They either increase or diminish the intensity 
of its pulsation. To the former class belong all cases of exaltation of 
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will, and to the latter all those which are characterised by symp¬ 
toms of sleep* fatigue, fright, or death. Midway between the two 
(opposite types of rhythm) does reason, occupy its throne. Hence, 
whenever the normal conditions which favour the functioning of 
calculating reason are disturbed, it at once vacates its throne, and a 
state of exaltation, or depression* of varying degree comes to take 
Etc place. 

Thus the ' virtue’ which tiowfl from the persons of great rifia 
and sages creates in i.heir vicinity an impregnable atmosphere of 
peace and Jove, which* by coming into dfntact with different tem¬ 
peraments, exalts or diminishes their life-pulsations, according to 
their own dispositions. It is not to be supposed that the radiation 
of * virtue' is a loss of power, in any sense, On the contrary, it 
directly leads to greater power, since it rouses enthusiasm and makes 
the will vibrate more intensely than before, and also because the will 
has an inexhaustible supply of virtue in itself. 

The training of the will, then, is the door to power. Many per¬ 
sons try to develop their wit la nowadays, but derive little or no 
benefit from their exorcises on account of their ignorances of its 
nature. Kornn undergo seven': tortures to acquire will-power;and a 
class ofliterature has sprung np pretending to deal with the cultiva¬ 
tion of occult and psychic forces, neither the authors nor the readers 
of which have the slightest idea of the mischief which is likely to 
result from the unnecessary and harmful exert lass prescribed in the 
hooks. For in its purest form, the will is the holiest of forces in 
existence, and opposed to nil moral failings. Hence, it cannot mani¬ 
fest byelf, in its true character, till all taint, of evil thoughts, passions 
and inclinations is not removed trom the souL Those who try to 
develop it from motives of worldly power and greatness, therefore, 
do the very thing which prevents its coming into manifestation. One 
may spend one's whole life in practising all conceivable kinds of 
breathing and other exercises, yet will not; the will condescend u* 
manifest itself, so long as the mind is not freed from all kinds of the: 
taint of selfishness. The utmost that can be had from these exercises 
is the development of such powers as the superficial clairvoyance 
with which modern Psychical Research has made us familiar. These 
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powers, however, confer neither immortality nor bliss on the sou!,, 
but generally lead to mental and moral degeneration here, in this 
life* and to undesirable te-birttm hereafter, ifegideB, the temptation 
to turn them to one’s material advantage is too great to he restated 
by ordinary humanity, and their least use, for one's selfish ends, is 
sore to toad the soul on to the path of destruction 

Those who wish to develop their will for* the conquest of Doath 
must, therefore, give up the silly and senseless idea of training it by 
means of the physical exercises of the body, but should apply them¬ 
selves to purify Lhelr moral nature. It ia only the moral impurities 
which at&nd in the way of the soul: for the higher and truly joyous 
rhythms of Will are kept back only so long ug passions and desire 
are allowed to away one’s conduct. 

It is not the will seeking power and greatness in the world of 
men that wi:I conquer death, but the will which rg holy, passionless 
and, Self-centred, 

The powers of the Solf-conerinus Soul are truly wonderful, and life 
is only the effect of the conjunction of the body and the soul. Hence 
where the soul -wills, not merely tvi&he$> to maintain this connection, 
disease, old age and even untimely death, every one of which arises 
from avoidable causes, cun be made to fly away to a great distance Crom 
the body. The recuperative powers of the will have never failed to 
manifest themselves wherever the unnatural strain, to which the body 
and mind are subjected* in the prime of youth, has been lessened In 
the more advanced, and therefore the less active, ie,. the more nest' 
fnt, period of life. Third dentition is known to have occurred in 
several cases after 80, M. Jean Finot reports* a number of case* 
where eye-right, a new set of teeth, and even the natural colour 
of the hair have been regained and acquired at the remarkably ad¬ 
vanced ages of 110 and 117. 

"Hie fo-rcea uf the mind,” says the Phttwophy of Lang Life. 44 well ucUked. may 
render u.t rawt Important servlets from r.he [mini of view of the prolungarion of life, 
;lh we have demooutni^icl ultsrwhL'ro. . . . When we think c vt oui maimer of life, which 
EtHSM only calculated to upnet, from rjur earliest infancy, the thnuaanil whealfl of the 
human mochicte, WC arc fjJIt-d with wander at its reeiirtairtrtt, Am! not OJnttfcnt wit h 
djHorgarLizJus it, we endleetily oahimnlltt it btawlea. After having imert mu) nbowd 


* &ee 1 Hh& Philosophy of Long Lila.' 
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Otar bajjf during a certain nrunbiir at yrara,. we flH¥ ptefcagd UuereupOTl to declare it 
eld, decrepit, and worn oat. We than neglect ft with a etfeltiBarw:'^ which complete* 
iia ruin. After twin# Buffered fur long years from nur ixaf&aeu atid our fo]lieH r it 
sudLurintw under the weight of our gratuitous ceniempt. And e?en if Hie insult did 
not come from its rmiwdwlf ptufjrluUiT, he mm that flux nc^hboura, relation*, w 
friends WtwJd Pul laptiPtf to throw it in rta fane, Poor human body 1 Source uf ao 
many joya which, embellish. nourish, uhd suHfam rmr Life, it id iMneLholeaa reduced pi 
Ums BimpJe wJiippEn^'be^, The reproach that -oar mind or conscience is senile 

or worn out nausea in im a ia.mtimeat of revolt. Wb ntiuw no one to doubt, their power 
or their youthfulilEBa, And yol. how many are thore who would dare to-rebut the 
accusation of eunihly pnjuntiy nddreaiscd to them ? Worse dtill, I Jim who Imve riyinh- 
ed a L'Crmii] age heruf tliemsedv Oa still lower under the imputation, and do all that 
they can to merit it,'* 

The effect of evil suggestion about old age, senility and weak¬ 
ness iii terrible on life, It paralyzes the will on whose activity alone 
depend Lhc life and health of the oircaniam. Men who assume the 
airs of age, weakness, and decrepitude to excite the sympathy oi 
their fellow-beings, who pretend to be overwhelmed with grief to 
convince others of their love for the dead or sympathy with the 
living, anti all those who stifle or in any way smother the natural 
buoyancy of their sods, are the authors of their own death. Wher¬ 
ever und whenever, on the contrary, the organism haa been treated 
with the regard and respect which It is entitled ta from its ' tenant,' 
and not made bo bear the ceaseless strain of unnatural living, nor 
exposed to unhealthy, uncongenial or poisonous environment, it has 
never failed to prove the fact that premature death, disease and old 
age are merely accidents which nature hay strewn in the path of 
reckless sensuous living. And death itself is conquered with the 
subjugation of passions and lusts, for it holds no sway over pure Will, 
ao that he who attains to spiritual purity necessarily passes out of 
the whirling whirlpool of transmigration to which alone is confined 
the suzerainty of the King of Terrors. But much more than mere 
speculation from an easy armchair is needed to acquire the mastery 
over death. He who would aspire bo soar sn high—and none is 
debarred from it by nature—must follow the advice^f the Buddha 

“Look to no exttttoooiiH aid, make younself *H island, dcpuliil on none, depend 
fin Uie Btrengtb trf your ow r n rtKhtaoiiB pjeorrione, and the supreme eHort, mado wuh 
eorneiftTiegR to control the low nature in Bare to flUAMJCd. Strive earnRfltly, fieraevene 
atreiiunudy, Jot no JetliarKy imd Irritability and BO&pticiam pruvunt you from reaching- 
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Uhi goal, Hinff out tb* old, ring in the row, avoid evil, dan in good. Fight vattantb' 
againut ain &nd lust nml BelUfitineep* 

It must be distinctly understood that the practising of what 
may be called purely negative virtue will not enable the soul to defy 

death. 

Negative virtue merely amounts to not doing unto others what 
we should not like them to do unto us, but it takes no account of the 
first commandment, 'Thou shalt love thy God with all thy might, 
which, in plain language, means : ' Thou shall ding to thy Self with 
all the force of will thou art capable of exerting/ Moreover, since 
the Self is characterised by pure goodness, it follows that he alone 
who actively practises equanimity, in all his thoughts and deeds, can 
be said to practise virtue actively. He, then, not only tolerates 
but actually becomes filled with affectionate sympathy for all those 
who are involved in transmigration, like himself* As the capacity 
for goodness increases in hfa breast, the power to defy death becomes 
more and metre his possession. It follows from this that no one who 
is not prepared to renounce ( injuring others), in all it* three 

forms, can ever hope: for salvation or immortality. Ih^e three forms 
ate, (H the actual commission of the harmful act oneself, (.21 its abet¬ 
ment when done by another, and (31 the encouraging of those who 
have already committed It independently of oneself. Afl we punish 
the man who abets a burglary, the thief who actually commits it, 
and the receiver of the property stolen at the burglary, so does Will 
detest Lhe accessory after the fact as much as the abettor and the 
‘thief/ Hence, they who slaughter animals, they who get them 
slaughtered, and, a tea, they who purchase their dead limbs arc travel¬ 
ling on the path which leads to suffering and pain. Mr* Herbert 
Warren points out (Jainism, p. 101) !— 

' if W e analyse the *t*te nf mini erf a pemetn. who ia huntirn: for apart. hud 

three factors* (Uansbaanra of thtoght of the pain and harm he is Indicting on the 

innocent creature 9 ; vi'\ hu K entirely taken U.p with hi-; own plOfasUW ; md (3! he i:JO| 

m foaling fur Lite T»in and .-mJTcriiifr of tbs nniirad* Thus we rind thaitfifclmeflb. 

^elfiBliitees and haurtlewmaia,” 

# 

Neither the heaven-world nor Nirvana is suitable for the resi¬ 
dence of those who possess these three 171.1 alifications, and the only 
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other place for their after*death sojourn is too dreadful to contem¬ 
plate. 

Ahiwwb, thus, is the path of salvation, which is open to each 
and every one who would but exert himself to reach the goal. Free¬ 
dom and bliss lie only in this, not in the pursuit of the wisdom of 
the world. 

After what hag been suid above, it is not necessary to dweil 
any longer upon the power of Will in preserving life and conquering 
death. As regards its healing powers, the testimony is overwhelm¬ 
ing in its favour, for the art of mental healing is a birth-right of our 
rac# which has descended to us front the remotest antiquity. Even 
today scores of men. who had been led to regard themselves as 
incurable, bear grateful testimony to" its eitteaey, Whether it be the 
1 laying of hands,' or the making of magnetic passes, or a mere word 
of command, or any ether process, its efficacy lies only in the omni¬ 
potence oJ Will; and its success depends, not, so much on the powers 
of the operator, as on the mental buoyancy, courage and faith of the 
patient himself. 

Ihua, bo long as one depends on the strength and virtue of an- 
°tber, there is little hope for him ; for the necessary condition involved 
in a belief of this kind is that of emptiness within and of expectation 
of help from without, in other words, that of pure receptivity, hence 
Weakness. Will is the maker of Lhe organism. and always possusgea 
the power to repair and renovate the old, the worn out and the useless. 
And, since the body ss the objectification of the individual will, that is 
to say r of the desires, emotions, passions and beliefs of the individual, 
clearly, physical beaut/also depends on the nature of our thoughts, go 
that, if we coase thinking evit and fill the mind with noble thoughts of 
1 virtue' and power, the body must necessarily become an expression 
of beauty, holiness and love, instead of sin and ugliness and fear, 
as it usually ifl. He who loves ia nevt’r in a receptive or negative 
state, But it will be highly mischievous to confine the sphere of true 
love to such emotions as one feels for lhe opposite sex, or even to 
> hoao less selfish manifestations of it which one observes in the rela¬ 
tion of parents and guardians and their wards. It ;:4 a misnomer to 
call such low forms of emotions by the name of Love, for while the 
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human lover loves one particular individual, he hates the rest of the- 
world—a remark which applies equally well to all the relations of 
love among men. whether those subsisting between parent and child, 
or amongst relations or friends. In its true sense, love is that noblest 
of emotions which, free from all kinds of leaning or bias towards any 
particular individual or community, expresses itself in the form of 
mental equanimity and compassion for alt, kinds of living beings. This 
is the only form of love which can save humanity from the clutches 
ol Death, It is a libel fcu call the spasmodic,, trickling streamlet of 
emotion which flows only at the sight of some particular person or 
persona, and dries up at that of the rest of our race, Lu say nothing of 
the other forms of life, by the name of Lave, Love is not a thing 
which hubbies up and flows at intervals, or by fits and starts; it is 
one continuous, ever-flowing, ever-bubbling emotion which flows rn 
all directions and towards ail beings, human and animal. The former 
only makes the heart cold, hut the latter opens out its lotus, and 
k«epa it ever fresh and blooming, by constantly irrigating its roots 
with the living waters of Life, This lotus is not a myth invented by 
the mgi6, as some biased missionaries,- hacked up by a knowledge of 
physiology, would have us balieve. These gentlemen, ignorant of 
the true significance of yoga centres, only looked for it in Lhe physical 
organ of the heart, a place where yoga does net place it- and, needless 
to trfiy, failed to iind it there. Tine lotus of the heart is a psychic centre 
in the spinal column, and is known by its action It is called the lotus 
of the heart, because it controls the function of the heart. This groat 
lotus is the centre of radiation in Lhe organism, from which life 
radiates its joyous vibrations all round. Its free activity leads to 
health, youth and immortality; but its obstruction at once converts 
the vibrations of love into the poison of hatred and worry, which soon 
destroys the organism. 

The emotion of love ensures the free functioning of the lotus of 
the heart, whose rhythmic pulsation sends the fresh life-blood court¬ 
ing through the arteries and veins, sweeping and carrying away all 
obstructions and accumulations of effete matter, so highly dangerous 
on account of its suitability, aa s breeding ground* for disease-bearing 
germa. When the will is fully developed by the practising of universal 
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love, its powerful rhythm suffices to scare away Hi?ath itself In the 
manner already explained, Thus, he who would aspire to attain 
im mortality must proceed by practising; uni vernal love. 

We thus see that death is not a thing which must come to every 
one : on the contrary* it cornea only to those who live in ignorance of 
their true Self which is perfectly godly and omnipotent, and at the 
assertion of which death Itself Hies away, like l Mia at the ejacula¬ 
tion of ' tnktml,' as is the Muslim belief. The efficacy of thia or any 
other formula, it wilt be observed, lies not in words, but in the 
power which faith in its efficiency invoked on the occasion, for that 
power is Will itself, and it is irresistible hymen, brutes and demons 
alike. Ignorant humanity is, however, debarred from the conscious 
exercise of this power, since man seldom distinguishes between the 
ants of winking and w tiling t which art; totally different and antagonis¬ 
tic, the former signifying mere passive day-dream mg, but the latter 
nothing if not the iron-will to succeed- The difference between the 
man who utiiia* to be well and him who merely wishes to be so, is just 
that bat ween life and death. The latter spends all his time in pure 
wishing, and frets and fumes at the non-realisation of his wish, 
thus accumulating a large amount o f additional worry under the tear- 

‘ 1 Willing ' uhuuld not be taken to imply vociferation m abouting or any other 
mnde of violent effort. Tin: purpose is served when the Haa to be materiilfisd is 
a-taMy placed in possession of Uuo- rnuntaL Hold What ifl needed U a minimum of 
ufforl- yi i the part of the individual to stump tbfi idea OT the picture of the* desired 
stale on the sub-ennsrioua wit, and the impress. wilt be readily engraven if dininterag±- 
utJneas tn the pnrEna.1 concerns of life haa frac.Nl the attrition to concentrate Nself 
upon tike image, Ite luxation of the lensiun of the rvcij'lrirtl daily life will, then, JMjffloo 
to bring tin - full powers of the SuhjectivE Mind into malnifebtation, mul it will {tflalf 
do the rest : for iti powers lire practically unlimiLud In Use dopartmonts of life and 
health. 

As AfoJMiciir CoLti' fiointa rati the iwrret of power lies in Lhe faculty rtf imogina- 
Lion, and ii is riot at ail neceaaary to resort to mental or physical effort of a violent 
typo. Why whAjflf ia fraught with evil la because it putH the I aw erf H reversed effort' 
(aeu chapter vLi ort^'i Into operation, and thop ends hy Rugmentfrig tbE eiisting trou¬ 
ble. For the idea underlying AUCh a thought ag 1 f wish 1 were well 1 in that uf hclp- 
tossnesa, which in liJtoly to maLerinLiiw end cause harm, inrtead of good. The man 
who w&fa to be vtcLL* on tho contrary, haa confidence in hlnwdf, and speedily ruguitva 
health and strength, by furnishing his mind with pictures nf health and vigour. 
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ing strain of which the frail, human frame speedily collapses; but 
the former uses hia internal forces to throw out disease, is saved 
ol] the worries which arise from listless, inactive wishing, and is soon 
restoned to health, to the wonderment and confusion of specialists and 
experts. 

In vain shall wo be told that religion ia impracticable, and that 
philosophy and metaphysics are not intended for the man of the 
world So far as philosophy ia concerned, it is the only means of 
rendering life consistent in its actions, and of bringing the higher 
ideals of goodness and power within the reach of one and all. Even 
education, which raises men's ideals and imparts to them the urbanity 

of manners whereby we distinguish them from savages, ia only the 
hand-maid of philosophy, 

With respect to practicability, it can also be definitely shown 
that all the impracticability, that there ia in the world, lies with the 
socaJled man of the world, and in no sense with Religion, when pro¬ 
perly understood. The question is, what is practical ? If we reflect 
m this unfortunate word at al], we cannot remain ignorant of the 
fact that it acquires significance only when we accord to it the 
capacity to bring our ideals or ideal into speedy realization. Hence 
anything is practical if it lead us to the goal, by the shortest path' 
Mow. since the ideal of our race is the attainment of happiness by 
the conquest of death, it follows that the only practical thing in the 
world is the 1 path which leads us to the realization of our high ideal 
There is no man who, in hia heart of hearts, does not chemh this 
great ideal, though there be some who from a superficial analysis of 
their feelings or from fear of ridicule, might refuse to credit their 
souls with this noble and ennobling aspiration. Such being the high, 
aspiration of the soul, it Es evident that no means which do not bring 
it nearer to realization can be termed practical, Mankind, however 

generally lavish all the praise they can on those who amass large 
fortunes, who move in high society, who are companions of kings 
and potentates, and who possess hereditary or personal titles conferred 
on them by their fellow-beings, hut who, in spite of all thdr wealth, 
companions and distinctions, are not a bit nearer the attainment of 
the ideal of their souls, Can we cell these men, or their admirers. 
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practical 7 Which is mote practical, the pursuit of ideals which must 
invariably lead to rewioiw of pain and suffering:after death, followed 
by subsequent incarnations In undesirable surra undines in this world, 
or of the Ideal which confers immortality and bliss bn the soul 1 
There can be only one answer, and that in favour of the latter alter¬ 
native, If any one still think that this world is going to afford 
him lasting jo>\ let him bestow a glance at the picture of human 
misery and woe so vividly drawn by a lady writer of our times 
(The Use of Evil):— 

“ Look at the men. and women around you, look at thelf f&isua ; see hnm the,]; 
Lri 4 'full of unsietv and-pf desire, of trouble and of injustice j and KM how men'll 
hearta artt pierced by pain and laid desolate by catnEftropheu, by mlsfinas, by bories 
mid bv feana ; how tbty are toeaed fflbuut am] flung from «idu CtMSitk’., and ton often 
brought to min 1 ” 

Can a life so full of misery, so full u£ pain and trouble, bo full 
of mm evil, where the .spectre of death stalks about unchecked, 
with no certainty of anything even in the very next moment, be com¬ 
pared with the eternal peace, tranquillity and calmness of the blessed 
state of perfection, called Ittriyti in Vedanta • I hi mi and reflect and 

► - then rftftlue that Bnihrtwn ia bliaa. Bttaa, but lin-w j _ B!Ld, bUfittUSt; Own L 
unity ■ bH«! ? because there ut uhsence at Jenirt-3 ; tdi^s. hflesnae there in knowLedisc*-- 
uf permanence. which nothing that hi transient. eon ditftarb. J ' -i J The Use of Evil,’ 
Jill iuid 34- !i 

The definition of tunya, the hi^he^t state of cimsciousne&g, 
need not altogether depend op negative statements, but an idea may 
be formed of it in the mind by an internal sensing of the feeling— 
■■ ] am I M —which persists after ail forms of desires arc quelled. It 
is the condition in which the joyouanena of life lh directly the object of 
interna! percejstfuw, the state of conaciouaneBa or soul which is char¬ 
acterised by a feeling of growing freedom and bliss, 

The following extract from liergson s highly interesting work, 
the " Creative Evolution/ 1 will suffice to show that this beatific 
experience is not a pure hallucination of indolent asceticism:— 

“Let Em Etaflk, in duptilB of our L'-xp^rienre. the point where we (cel moat 
intimately within our own lift It in into pure duration that we th m plunge 
hack, fl djurution in which the past, always moving on, i a Knelling U»S«flmjly 
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with a Jjtfteflrt! that in absolutely new. V. r e must, fey & stroEyr recoil of uur 
personality on itself, gather up miT pwit Which is slipping away, in order [<1 
thrust iL r compart arul undivided, into u present. which it wifi create by 
aiff. Hare. Indeed, LU C tifeo TTujmriilH when we are itdf-poaffflBBecI to this sirtoru : 
it id than tlfcOt WIT actions are truly fiOe. Our feetingof duration, 1 fltwuld nay the actual 
coinciding of ourae If with itself admits at dBgrws. But the mow the fading ia deep 
and the cokqitleMie complete, the mote the life in which it, replaces m absorbs m- 
teJJcoluulLEy by transcending ft. Tie? more wu ■JUCoesd in making; ouipMves miuq^BUH of 
our progress in puns duration , the more we feel the diffenml porta of our being enter 
imu tprfe other, and our whole personality concentrate in a point, or rather a ftharp 

pressed AL3-iruit the future and cutting into ii uuceasin^ry. ft. i- m tide Unit life 
and action ure ffBB ," 

This is cental by Serpen h^mv who oh serves (The World as 
Will and Idea) :— 

-'All willing arisen from want. therefore from detidency, bind therefore from 
Hull Bring. . , , TlttfVfW'O .«> long as our «.n HtiOU-iUeSa is lillvd by r >ur will *>, lung as wc 
lit..- given up to the throng of iIi-hiwjj with their corcHint Impoa anil fears, -m long os we 
an- the "Ubjtfll of willing, we can never have lusting happiness nor peats*. Uul when 
Home eKtemnl emus or inward rlmpuutimi rifta us suddenly out of the endless stream 
of willing, delivers knowledge from the slavery of the Will, the attention io nolnn^r 
directed Lntlio motive:-.of willing, but pempreherriJs thing free from iJjtdr relation to 
the will, ami thus bbtwrveH them without r^scnM intecerat, without subjectivity, 
purely objectively, givtv itself entirety ur» tn them an far a*, they Jlro Jdaae. hut. no I in 
m far as they fil'O niottvus. Then all a! once the pease which wo avr» fllwuvi Peking, 
hut which aKvayg tied from lls oi the former path of the desire*, dotues to uy of its 
own WMwrd, sind It it well with us. It is the jmenlera .“kite which Epicurus pitted 
as Lho highfitit good ami ur 1 Jip utate oJ the gt-ds ; for we ure for the momeptfiot free 
i'ru-m the mhershlu striving of the wtH; keep the Sftbbftth oJ the penal nurviludr 
of willing [the wheel of I s ion stands still, „ , Wberraver it rliHdraos itself ,:lj.:J- 
deuly to our view. It fllmoiit alwayti BEicceodfi in dolivifiring though it run. In- only 
for fl moment, from [subjectivity, from the e In very of the will, and in raining us to the 
State of puri; knowing. This ia why Uifl man who IS tnrmonloij by pasainn, 01 * Want, 
arcane, in au suddenly revived, cheered, am I reared by a single free glance innj 
nature; the storm of pnasion, nibo pressure of rlcKire snri fear, imd all lire miwrips 
of willing ore then nl once, mir| in ai. rojirvullous- mimntr, Eatmed and appeawed, For 
at lin: momont at which, freer! from will, w« give um'-.^lvoa up to pun. will-k'Sti 
knowing, we pass inio n world front wfiicli everything is absent that itifluoneed our 
will and mnwed m so violently through St Tbia freoieg of knowlortgo HfU us wholly 
n ml entirely away from Ml that, a& do tikiep JbFjd dreJun5 ; tuippineae noj unbappims. 1 * 
have disMppMirod [ Wdare rnj longer individual C Lhe intlnridual is forgettan , wo arr.ionl>' 
pure subject of knowledge ; we ore only lliui cyo of the world wbicli Juoku out i rum 
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all knnwirt^Mrtur^ but which tf*n become perfectly irm Mofm thft «rv** cf will 
mittM done. Thus tH differ™* Of individuality w «nllrtily rtt^ppuars, tlmt it fa 
all the HUH Whether the pt^iybp eye tekngsto* mfrty ^ or to a wretched 
he^Rur; for neither joy (wr complaining WD pass that boundary with Hi.' 

We need mention only one more instance, though any number can 
be cited on the point. It ia furnished by the famous English poeL, 
Lurd Tennvson, who, in a letter which he wrote to Mr. B P. Blwd. 
reporteof himself as follows {see 'The Varieties of Beligiotis Ex¬ 
perience h by William .lames);—■ 

,, I i»ve never had any revektiofiB Uuruugh BJUMtisetka, but a kind of waking 
trance- this for k«!k of a better word—I have frequently hail, quite op £r*m bnybuod,. 
When I have been all alone, Thfa has coma upon tup LtirouRh repeating my own 
to myself silently, LlLL all at ene«MS tt werp oat. of the intensity at the ewwrumsnessi 
of individuality, banality lt»lf corned Li> <W™ and fade away bite baundfeu 
beinir. and thiH not, n confused state but U» dcan^t, iheaurusl zt thtf wwit t utterly 
beyond words-where doalh waa an almost iaugbable- in^woribility-tto Sr*9B or per- 
anTmll ty ilf wo it werei seeming no esdioodm, bat the only tru*lira. I am aBbamed 
Of ray feeble description* Have I not wid the dtefe ia utterly twyowl worda ? 11 

Professor Tyndall, in a letter, recall* Tennyson soyltw of thia 
condition :— 

<f ByGoti Almighty! tliere in no delusion in the matter! It itt no l^buloua 
eciitaay, bota state of transcendent wander, mental with absolute clflatnisaa of 

mimL’ r 

Such are the expmssionB of opinion of those who were not 
perfect Yogis and whose contemplative labours in the region of Life 
allowed them but an occasional peep behind the veil, but the true 
bligs of the blessedness of being, which may be experienced in 
nirvana, has been declared to bo beyond description ; for no human 
language is designed to describe feelings, except by comparison,, and 
bliad is absolutely incomparable. 

Which, them, is more practical—Llie realization of happiness by 
following the great Tirthamkaraa who have]attained it Themselves, 
or the pursuit of means which are, by their very nature, incapable 
of leading to the ideal in view ? The practical wisdom of the worldly 
wise is clearly impracticable here, for it busies itself with the pursuit 
o hncanti which Lead in a direction opposite to that in which lies the 
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" 3caC de±ir t0 flver > heart. It is the stupid opinions of * handful of 
ignorant men which are leading us into error In ignorance of our 
true ideal, Let lis determine to attain this ideal with half a* much 
Strength or will as we put into our business, and see If its realization is 
outside the pale of practicability or more practical than the realization 
of our worldly 1 deals, money, fame, and the Eilce. When we sincerely 
apply ourselves to the realization of the true ideal, we shall discover 
that aJJ the impracticability that seems to surround it lies only in 

tha muddied heads of our counsellors, and, in no way, in the ideal 
itself. 

Hie practical value of religion is to be judged not from the aide 
of a theoretical speculation of what its adoption leads men to give QV , 
but in terms of the actual increase of power, knowledge and bliss 
which it brings to the aoul. Ad repeatedly pointed out ore this, 
the givifeg up is not of anything worth clinging to, but only of 

chinRtt Hnd whii'h actually play havoc with the higher as 

I drat ions of the -soul As soon as the vision is sufficiently clarified 
ti.h perceive the irue side of life, of which the majority of men 
are ignorant today, the idea of giving up will be recognized to be 
a pKH_es3 full o! exhilaration and joy, since each act of giving up 
will only go to make the gout more unci more positive, and thus 
bring it a. step nearer the goal of perfect knowledge, unending 
biidi, and infinite power. Renunciation Fa a necessity with nature 
from vrhlch none can hope to escape, If we do not renounce our 
weakening tendencies and attachments ourselves, Nature will, sooner 
ur later, compel ua to do ao perforce, In which case our anguish will 
be all the greater. Against the forces of life nature arrays her terri¬ 
ble dragon of death, whoso very thought h enough to strike terror in 
the bravest, heart. The clinging to the objects of the senses ia, thus, 
the creature ol delusion ; they have to be given up, sooner or later. 

If we do not renounce them cheerfully, death will sure enough put 
an end to our enjoyment thereof. It is for os to decide whether we 
give them up ourselves, or Jet death tear us away from them. In the 
one case, power and blessedness result for the soul, but, in the other, 
there are only the lamentations and gnashing of the teeth, born of 
impotent rage. 
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Such being the case, it becomes necessary for every rational 
bejji^ to prepare himself for the fine! struggle with the dreaded 
foe-Death, The Eaw of. reincarnation proves, beyond the shadow 
of a doubt, that if we neglect the present opportunity which the 
human birth hna thrown in our way, we might not get another 
chance for a long long time to come. As the Scriptures teach, diffi¬ 
cult it is to obtain the human form ;, having obtained it, difficult 
it ia to be born in the beat environment for speedy program ; having 
been born even in the moat suitable environment, difficult it. ia to 
acquire the truth ; ami having acquired it, difficult, it is to put it 
into practice! Nothing avails when death cornea to claim its victim t 
Friends, relations, money, fame, authority, and the like, only go to 
make the parting all the more sorrowful. Fool, indeed, b he who 
having obtained the human birth squander* away his time in the 
pursuit of the pleasures of the world, which can never obtain for 
the soul the bliss which it is hankering after. 

Our statement about the advantages of birth in a good family 
needs a little elucidation. There is a greEit deal of truth in it. since 
soma min ate bo placed by the very circumstance of birth that they 
are saved most of the trouble involved In the practice of renunciation, 
This will become quite obvious on a comparison of the rules of conduct 
prevailing in different communities. For instance. He who is horn 
in a family in which flesh and wine are generally taken h at a greater 
disadvantage than one born where only one of them is indulged in, 
and the latter is less fortunate than him who takes birth in a house- 
hold from which both are rigidly excluded, as is the uts? with the 
Jainas. Similarly, a man horn in a community which poaseages the 
mosl exact knowledge has decidedly better facilities of speedily 
acquiring Lhe truth than those of his brethren who are born else¬ 
where,, But although it is not in our power to undo the effect of 
the past kurmaBi in so far its it has brought aboul the present birth, 
it is possible to destroy its remaining force by r.bc Acquisition of Right 
Faith, Right Knowledge and Right Conduct- the three priceless 
jewels of the Jaina philosophy. 

Terrible is the fate of those who not only are in ignorance of 
the real truth themselves, but who, also, convert others to their 
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erroneous views. The value of religion does not depend on the num¬ 
ber that acknowledge its supremacy. The whole world may be 
ignorant of truth, yet it is inconceivable that truth itself be any the 
worse for the ignorance of men, Numbers are only useful eo him 
who has nothing better or higher to aim at than a how. Religion 
loses all its potency in the hands of those who only go about convert¬ 
ing others to their Tiews. but who otherwise earn little for living k 
themselves, The very nature of religion is opposed to such treat- 
in ent, It is the ay stein which under Lakes to cure the soul of the 
spiritual breakdown, consequent on the absorption of the poison of 
ignorance and evil k-arman, and it is inconceivable how, without the 
practising of rigid disciplinary austerities on the part, of its followers, 
its case can differ from that of a quack whose sole interest lies in 
iTie-reusing the number of his patients, irrespective of the question 
whether they are cured of their ail men is or not. 

Jainism points out that the true Teacher must possess no less 
than eighteen divine qualifications, which are enumerated on pages *80 
and 61 of Mr, Warren's "Jainism.’ 1 The moat prominent ones of 
these are 

\ 1, compete (‘fiulLt-iilitiR of lust, or aeml jxiwskjn; 

r3i sihuolutc freedom from^gnornrae, Jn difforeru language, moat perfoti fcntw- 
ledge ; 

i ai total abstantioj] from drinking, i1«Ji-ptiting p killing, and other fjjrmfl of AimaS 
1 tiLjurinR' othtits’l i and 

1 4 1 freerinm from aJeep, wrw» that fruuld uignify tv gap in omnbdtnce, 

Bhagwan Mahavira, the last great Tirtharakara, had all these 18 
qualifications In Him, and for that reason His great personality stands 
-out, amongst the numerous company of pseudo saints and saviours, 
aa that of the greatest Teacher the world has had during the last five 
and twenty centuries. We are not minimising the greatness of the other 
teachers by any means, since it is not out purpose to find fault with 
my religion, however backward, or insufficient But after the fullest 
possible credit is given to their lives, an described in their own books, 
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it is impossible to shut one's eyes to the ahsence of most of the lour 
prominent traits pointed out above. Jainism, indeed, goes still turther 
and points out that its teaching does not include the worship of the 
Great Ones [the twenty-four Ttrtlmrnkaras) in any way. These 
Saviours are not the objects of worship, in any sen&e: but only the 
living Models of Perfection which every soul must constantly keep 
before its mind- For, as stated before, it is not idolatry, but ' ideal- 
atry,' which Jainism inculcates, the realization of the fruit of which 
it assures, in the fullest possible munsure, to each and every soul, that 
cares to follow the Masters on the path 

Every soul, doea not matter in what sphere of life it might be 
bom. has the capacity to come into the raaLizatEon of its own godly 
nature, and may dp go by following the right path This rijrht path, 
however-is not the “practical 1 path of kings and millionaires and 
other potentates of the world, but the path of Those who have fought 
and conquered Death and destroyed the demon of Darkness. 

It should be pointed out here that with reference to the rules 
of Right Conduct Jainism divides the aspirants after liliemLiuu into 
two distinct classes, namely, ascetics and laymen The former are 
those noble-minded, high-souled beings who are determined lo reach 
the goal by the shortest route of tapaa (asceticism), but the latter 
are the ordinary men of the world, who, unable to keep pace with 
their more advanced brethren, the &dhu& or mu-nitt, seek, first of 
all, to perfect themselves-in the preliminary discipline of Lhe house 
holder's dkatPma (religion), which la really the training ground for 
the higher course The rules of conduct laid down for the former 
class of sou la are al I charactered by L he utmost severity of discipli¬ 
nary austerity, which no one desirous of the attainment of God hood 
can ignore ; but those meant for the guidance of ordinary men and 
women in the world are tempered to the capacities of their less evolv¬ 
ed souls. Hence, conduct becoming a aravOto is forbidden to the 
muni, though it. is only compatible with the steady progress of the 
soul, through succeeding incarnations. Obviously, the rules of con 
duct, if they are to raise our status. musL be consistent with the 
laws of progress, so as to bring out the bust, within us. This point 
is constantly kept in view in Jainism. Hence, the rigidity of moral 
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discipline in the cage of less evolved souls, ia made to yield only to 
the extent to which it is compatible with the idea of steady progress. 
For this reason, while strict celibacy is enjoined on the muni, t he 
tsrfivahtt is required to restrict his sexual passion to his married spouse, 
and may not gratify his lust with other women and Gslaves.' As for 
slavery. Jainism has been its bitter opponent from the very tieginniug. 
It doe^ not tolerate even the bondage of animals and birds,’ La say 
nothing of men and women. 

To conclude, the proof of the theory of transmigration renders 
it necessary for man to readjust his existing notions of the important 
problems of life. The belief that ail will end once for all and for 
*wer, in the cold emhraco of mother earth, in the grave, is seen to be 
an absolutely unjnstillable one, Man cannot now afford to take life 
indifferently Something more than a mere life of ' harmless tuine,' 
tush ion able in society, with all its well’meant chit-chat, picnics, 
tea parties and other forms of social intercourse, considered innocent, 
fun, is needed to bo saved the anguish which will be the lot of the 
soul imbued with the notion of its identity with the body. And much 
more than the eradication of that pernicious belief is necessary to 
escape from the cycle of births and deaths altogether. Strenuous 
effort ia required to be made for the attainment of God hood ; vice 
and frivolity have to be given up one after another, and to tie replaced 
by meditation and knowledge of the Self. 

New light is thrown on the problem of ethics and morality by 
t e doctrine of red near nation, In all the numerous departments of 
science and commerce, as well as in all other walksof life, the path 
to improvement is laid open along lines which are compatible with 
the highest and noblest aspirations of the soul. When we regulate 
our conduct on truly spiritual lines, vfe shall find an easy solution 
of all those problems of modern times which have hitherto proved 
msolubfe. The contest between capital and labour, which has been 
growing keen for some time past, and for which no satisfactory 
remedy has been found as yet, is an instance m point. 

3o Jong as pnople leave out of consideration the fact that the 
tables might be turned, and their own future incarnation might take 
place in the very class which they are now trying to keep down. 
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there ia little chance of arriving at a conclusion, which would yl&td satis- 
faction to both the parties to the con test, At present, one side are 
eager to accumulate oil the money they can, forgetting t.hat itis 
neither the end nor the means for the realisation of bliss, but only a 
means for the procuring of those luxuries and accoutrements of 
voluptuous * disease " so often mistaken for 'ease.' The soul can 
neither carry with it its millions of gold and silver into the. grave, nor 
avoid, with their aid, a tittle of the suffering which the puth of 
mammon entails; nor a yet, can it claim its previous earthly wealth in 
a subsequent incarnation. The value of vast accumulations. of money, 
in our own eoffora, a very smatl portion of which will suffice to lessen 
the burden of some unfortunate creature, is, then, reduced to the sntis- 
faction we feel in the idea of being 1 considered rich by our 11011?hboure 
and friends. When we set against it the harm its acquisition-not 
always strictly in accord with the rigorous code of morals deed to the 
future peace of the soul, and remember that we are juat as much 
liable to he re-born in the very position which we put ourselves in 
opposition to in the present life, it ceases to possess even the feeble 
satisfaction which the notion of importance in the ej r eso< our friends 
and neighbours may he deemed to yield. Its proper use will, Chen, 
be confined to the providing of the necessaries of life for the family 
and for such other purposes as will advance the cause of the soul. 
When the value of money is estimated in the light of the above 
observations, and full allowance is made for the consequences which 
must redound on the soul in case of a disregard of the true teaching 
of religion, it becomes perfectly clear that all our endeavours to keep 
down certain classes of men are decidedly harmful to our own in¬ 
terests. The aamo observations apply to politics The idea of nation¬ 
ality is only on the surface of coni&vousneas ; for the transmigrating 
soul all nations are alike, and the man who in one Incarnation is born 
In Europe, may, in the very next one, appear, in a Hindu body, in Hin¬ 
dustan. The tyrant may take birth in the nation or family of the victim 
of his tyranny, and the bomb-thrower, among those whom he now 
despises. Nay, the one may be now peraecuting his own kinsmen— 
even parents-of a paat birth, just as the other may be blowing up 
the reincarnated bodies of those who were near relations in some 
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previous life. Those who are now ruling the destinies of men. 
and who pay ud heed to the distress their tyrannical acts c&u&e, 
directly, or indirectly, among ths weaker nations of the world, and 
all those who, in any way, tyrannize over their fallow-beings, may 
aomo day have to gman under the rigor of the very laws which 
they are now making, for keeping 1 dawn those whom they regard as 
created solely Lor the purpose of being insulted and kicked by them E 

The law of karnm is no respecter of personality : it does not 
distinguish between the peer and the peasant, the eat and the king, 
or the rustic and the civilian, Lt only takea into account the quality 
of active goodness in the soul, and though its. mills grind slowly, they 
grind exceedingly small. 

To sum up: the doctrine of re-hirth, by whatever name it 
might, be known, whether metempsychosis, reincarnation or any 
other, is an irwU&put&ble proposition of philosophy, and refcts on the 
solid foundation of Lhe indestructibility of souls, so that being eternal 
and, therefore, also, uncreated, they must have existed In sonic form 
or other in the past. Furthermore, miracles being inadmissible in 
science, the present incarnations of tht. soulanow living in the world 
cannot, all have been determined by anything in the nature of a 
lawless occur re nee, but. must be due to a law, or laws, which sire 
concerned in the shaping of our destinies. The fact ts that the souls 
are wrapped, so to speak, in two invisible inner sheaths which cun - 
stiLute the vehicle of transmigration, regulating their re-births and 
determining their c ire Li m stances, environments and Conditions, All 
that-a living being undergoes, all that he feels, and all that he ex¬ 
periences, is in consequence of his own actions in the past, evert 
health and vitality depending, in the first instance, on the forces 
residing in the very constitution, which he has brought over from a 
previous life. 

Am far working off the effects of barman, we may anticipate Lhe 
next chapter to a certain extent and say that no one whose being is a 
continuing source of affliction and ill duck to other living beings, 
especially to weaker souls, can ever hope to rise to that high and 
sublime stEifcus which is up attainable except by those who are the 
most merciful and com passionate. What misfortune can be too 
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great, what calamity too severe, for him who separates the flesh of 
poor confiding animals from their bones, so that he and his friends 
might emulate Epicure for one passing moment at their moa! ? We 
would cry out immediately if a pin pricked us; hut we have no 
thought for the extreme agony which we inflict on another sou] 
when tearing ulT its flesh from its limbs, ns if it had no right even 
to its own body E Abject slaves to the senses we sliould pap so and 
consider where the love of flesh :b dragging us tn ? .ihirnsa is the first 
and the foremost qualification for progress on the path, that takes us 
out of this terrible region of births and deaths to the land of Ever- 
lasting Glory and Joy and Immortality, The path might, no doubt, 
appear to be thorny and uphill in the first instance, but. he who per- 
severe* shall discover, ere long, that it appears so only to keep oil 
undesirable intruders, and that, in reality and truth, it is full of life 
and joy for Lhe bquL 

As regards the association of the soul with its outer body of 
gross matter, that is determined by what is known as ajM 
on the exhaustion of which it must come to an end in due course of 
time, sooner or later. Short of this, the power of the soul to avoid 
sickness, old age and even prematura death is practically unlimited, 
though even this is liable to be affected by the past karmas of an 
individual, appearing in the form of the proverbial slip between the 
cup and the lip 1 



chapter mi 

iN THE FOOTSTEPS OF GODS 

'' The worshipping u£ Lhe feet trf the Xhwa oT dtimn, the baatJQWer of tbe (Jc^slr*d 
^ckhL iLnJ Hie LartH timer flf tlupid'p FififlftB, is the remover of ail kiflJft a£ puiii ; far 
tljiw ieusrm it Hhuuld he perform m 3 recent It,' every day,”—'('he Itnf.rui K&randu 
frrBvakaeMra. 

Whoever Lurna hira.-^Lf into a jewfl-Gtttt |i,fl„, an abiding place 1 of faalLluBfi 
Wisdom, Faith ami Ctrnduot, bn him pomea MiMeas in alt hi.* uadartakiagB in tlie throe 
worlds, like* ft woman oapsr iofiSn her lord/ 1 — Ibid. 

There cun he no denying the fact that no one who does not know 
the method of doing a thing is ever likely to be successful in his 
undertaking to accomplish its doing. The man who would bake his 
bread, for instance, must know precisely what bread is made of, as 
well as the exact method of making and baking it. And the know¬ 
ledge that Is useful is not of the metaphysical type-a general dis¬ 
course on foud, cookery- bread, buns and the like—but of the gpwific 
properties of the ingredients of which bread is made, and of the detail 
of the process, that is, of the steps to be taken and of the order in 
w hich they are to be taken. For the man who fa ignorant of the specific 
properties of flour and water might proceed to make hid bread with 
such things as gum-powder and picric acid, while he who is unware 
of the exact order or process, pour down his flour and water into the 
oven, instead of mixing them together in the first instance. Now, it is 
obvious that the result would be nothing short of an unmitigated 
calamity in either case. The acquisition of scientific knowledge, coil' 
netiting the individual effort with the goal in view, by a series of steps 
each of which carries one nearer the end than the one preceding it, 
is, therefore, an absolute necessity, if we are to succeed in our under- 
takings. There ig no exception to thig rule, even spiritual progress 
falling within its scope, as must be evident to the reader by this time, 

The path of Jinns iConquerors, i e., Gods) is the scientific path, 
and consists in the doing of the right thing at the right moment. 
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(t is constituted by the confluence of the three at,reama—Hight Faith, 
Right Knowledge and Right Conduct—which conjointly„ but not sep¬ 
arately, wash p iT the impurities of am and carry the soul to the Temple 
of Divinity in Nirvana, installing it on the pedestal of everlasting glory 
among God*. 

Of the three constituents of the ' path/ Right Faith has its eye 
constantly fixed on the great Ideal of Perfection and Bliss, and never 
loses sight of it far a moment. Its function is to determine the 
direction of individual activity in the right way, preventing it from 
becoming self.destructive. Faith is, like the man at the helm, always 
directing and guiding the barge of life, in storm or in calm, to the 
looked lor Haven of Freedom and Rest. He whose heart is not 
chastened by Right Faith is like the rudderless ship which is soon 
dashed to pieces against racks, for want of proper guidance and 
Control. The necessity for Right Faith 3 a fully obvious from the fact 
that people only live up to their beliefs. 

Right Knowledge is the detailed knowledge of the process of 
self-realization without which nothing but confusion can be expected 
as u result, of action. It is the chart which is intended to furnish an 
accurate description.of the path to be traversed, of the obstacles to be 
encountered on the way and of the means to be adopted to steer clear 
of them. As no one who has not provided him a elf with such a chart 
is ever expected to take his boat successfully across an ocean, so is 
not the soul that is not provided with Right Knowledge ever likely to 
land in safety at Nirvana. 

Right Conduct is the third essentia! af success, since without 
the doing of the right thing a! the right moment no do Hired results 
can ever be achieved by anyone. If Right Faith is tho property 
directed rudder and Right Knowledge the chart of navigation in the 
Opcnn of Transmigration, Eight Conduct is the force which actually 
propels tho barge of being Havenward. 

The scientific validity of these three constituents of the ' Path,' 
called ratfna trtti ('triple jewel) by the Jains fukaryat, may be further 
judged by the fact that it is simply inconceivable how success can 
possibly crown our endeavours where all or any one of them is 
wanting 
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Taken singly, Right Faith only opens the outlook of i life to 
embrace the highest good. Eight Knowledge is merely the diagram 
of the action to be performed, while Right Conduct is simply in¬ 
conceivable in the absence of Faith and Knowledge of the right 
sort- .lust as he who would bake his bread must believe in hi.n heart 
of hearta that it is capable of being baked, must learn the pra&eaa 
of baking it, and must also actually exert himself for its baking, so 
must he who would have Dame Success fly to embrace him on 
the spiritual ' path 1 acquire the fataa trai of RighL Faith, Eight 
Knowledge and Right Conduct, in the first instance 

The faith to he acquired means belief in the infallibility 
and truth of the doctrine of Jinaa. the teaching of the Holy Ones 
who attained to perfection with ita aid, An unwavering mental absent 
is what is implied by the word. With respect to its quality, faith 
grounded on knowledge is by far the best form of faith, but even 
belief induced by will will da This cornea about by acting as if the 
state of belief, to be induced, were true irrespective of ita verification 
by reason. In the fulness of time, the assumed attitude will become, 
as it were, a habit, or emotion, and will possess all the characteristics 
of belief based on knowledge, and knowledge itaelf will arise from 
it in due course. Prof, James maintains 

ij Nature sometimes, and Indeed not very infrequently, produces imtf-'intaneiiijs 
con versions for ua. She suddenly pula us in nil iiccive cwmaetMwi With objects of which 
u,lrw3 hmJ till then left us cuJcl. ' i realise for the ftrat time,' we thtoii «y, 1 whitt that 
mentta ' I Thin happens oftet) with moral mropOMLCtomi. We have -often heard them ; 
Lut now they ihoot. into our lives ; they move ua ; we feel tljeir living force. Such 
Inut EurfcnneiFH* bejifife jure truly eTiuuffh nut to bfl achieved by will But pradHaHjf 
our will can lead uh to the paint result* by a very atmp3e method; -nv need ottiy in 
told blfuni att r*u if the iking in i/ueafion i onre real. and keep acting as if it were 
■fW, and it will infailiMfi » nd by yf owing into nttch a connection with ty«r life tfud 
H trii'f become real., Il; will become so knit with hibfl. ntul emotion that our Lntnrudta in 
it will he Uioae which thamderise belief- Those to w j 1igtti 1 Gorl r and ' Duty ' are- 
now mere oernus can make them IrlLtch m-nre than that, if they make H little aacriJiee 
to them every dsy. 

The last sentence in the passage quoted leans towards bh&tti, and 
furnishes sound argument in favour of 1 idolatry' within the limits laid 
down by ua elsewhere. Right Faith being acquired, it should be 
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rein formed by Right Knowledge, to be derived from study and medita¬ 
tion in conjunction with the reading of ifaaira* (scriptures). Right 
Knowledge means knowledge which leads to and ij& iadtepenaable for 
the attainment of mokskt ; It te the knowledge of subjects (faftoqf) 
which have the most immediate hearing on Lhe attainment of the object 
in view. The taitvas mo seven in number, and naturally arise in a 
scientific treatment of the subject The aim is to obtain freedom from 
the mancipation of sin, which must consist of real bonds if it can 
hold us down in captivity. How to break these bonds 7—then, is 
the real problem, which is logically resolvable into the fot(owing seven 
points, namely, 

{lithe nature of that which is to be freed--whether it is such 
as can be freed from its bonds ? 

t.2) the nature of the substance of Which the chains of bondage are 
composed * 

*3) how does the second substance approach the first 7 

'.4i bow are the bonds lorged, also what kind of bonds are they 
which are to bo destroyed ? 

in what way can we stop the forging qf fresh bonds ? 

(tli how to destroy those actually existing now ? and 

.7) what will be the nature of the condition resulting from 4ho 
destruction of the bonds V 

Such are the ultimate principles of Right Knowledge ; they are 
caiitd i&Uycts because no hpu! desirous of its welfare can afford to re¬ 
main ignorant of them In different language, the jim that does not 
know them knows nothing worth knowing, though he may have raus- 
tered all the worldly sciences arid arts and other departments of 
knowledge. In the technical language of the Jama Siddhanfca, these 
seven essentials of Right Knowledge are known as (1) jiva> (2) ajiva, 
i3i terava finflow of matter into the »uli, (4) bandh't (bondage), 
(5 1 {cessation of dorotht), (6) nSrjttr a (destruction of existing 

bonds), and (?) mo*$ka (liberation). The whole teaching of the Holy 
Biddhunta as to the nature of Right Knowledge may bo tersely sum¬ 
med UP in the following sentence, with the small numerals placed on 
appropriate words to emphasize the (n«trnn : the H-v*' is held in the 
clutches of ujiv<i l which llowg' towards it. and assumes the form of 
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bonds 1 ; the stoppage of l he inflow and the destruction' of ?he ©bat 
ing bonds insult in the attainment of salvation or liberation," the 
highest conceivable form of good. 

As to Lhe nature of the iftifrtiB, wc are already safHderdljP ra.milLfitr 
with the first two and the last, hut the others need explanation. To 
begin with a$ttavu f the first thing to grasp is that there ean be no 
bondage of pure mental abstractions, or pm roly wordy concepts.; the 
word signifies some kind of real fetters, not. indeed, eoflKStlng in 
chains of iron* but of some very subtle anti fine kind of matter. It 
is well to know that nothing but force, in some form or other, in 
caj>ab!e of exorcising restraint or of holding living beings in the tor.hi- 
110!! oi captivity, and tli&L no kind of force is conceivable apart inini 
a substance of some kind or other. The bondage of the soul muat, 
therefore, be the bondage of matter, the only substance which \& 
known to enter into interaction with souls, and the attainment of 
freedom must consequently imply the removal of the particles of this 
foreign material from the constitution of the ego. 

As for the principle of interaction between spirit and matter, 
observation shows that the sou] is liable to be affected, agreeably or 
otherwise, by alt kinds of actions, mental, physical and those concern¬ 
ed with speech. But before the soul can be affected by them it is 
necessary that they should produce a modification of its substance 
that is, a characteristic change in the state of it* consciousness! 

But, since no modification of the feeling-consciousness is possible or 
conceivable in the absence of a material agent reaching and making 
a deep impression on it, it is certain that matter must be flowing to 
wards the koul with every thought, word and deed, modifying its 
condition and affecting its states For it is obvious that a^i 
from matter there is no other substance to enter into interactian with 
spirct, whence it follows that matter flows towards the soul with every 

action of the mind and body, including the articulation of sounds and 
words. speech. 

The first great Jaw of interaction between spirit and matter, 
accordingly, may he laid down as follows : all actions of emho&ed 
living beings.,whethentaW^ physical, in cIudj^^^TT" 
a ccompanied by an influx of matter towaida the sou l 
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it should, however, be noted in this connection that onr 
first law of interaction only concerns the process of influx which 
accompanies every action ; it has no concern with the further question 
whether an impression be made on the soul, since that depends on the 
question whether it be attentive to the incoming stimulus. It is com¬ 
mon experience that we fail to notice even the taste of food in the 
month whenever attention is deeply engrossed elsewhere The phy¬ 
siology of taste indicate* that while the bulk of food peases into the 
stomach through the gullet, some fine particles of its relish reach the 
soul through the glands of taste and the nerves connected with them, 
enabling it to 1 feel ' and enjoy the properties of each morsel. Rut 
these relish particles must be there all the same whether the sop] 
attend to them or not It would follow from this that the relish of 
taste is an affection of the ego which results from a more intimate 
contact with the particles of matter than more co-existence, or 
coming together, in a place, and that attention acta as the hand¬ 
maid of the soul who ushers afferent stimuli into the presence 
of her mistress. Moreover, since attention always implies interest. 
whether it indicate the merest wish to know or the moat pass innate 
longing to embrace, it further follows that the union, or fusion, of 
spirit and matter cannot take place unless the soul be first thrown 
into an attitude of desire. Itself a dynamic force or Substance by 
nature, the quality of Haul's rhythm is affected by the entertainment, 
of desire, and it la consequently exposed to the influx of the particles 
of matter which readily combine with it, limiting its functions in 
different ways. Our second law of interaction between spirit and 
matter may now be formulated as fellows: the fusion of spirit and 
matter doe* not take place excep t where the soul is thrown into n 
condition of expectancy, or desir e, t.$,, weakness. 

It is a corollary to this that the giving up of desires which 
produce the condition of weakness in the soul must necessarily bring 
about its liberation from the thraldom of matter, also called the 
bondage of karma, on account of karmvt being the primary causes of 
the material influx and bandha. 

As regards the nudity of bandha, the rule appears to be that the 
stronger the desire the deeper the penetration of the particles of 
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matter and the closer the union between them and the soul, an that 
the wprat forms of bondage result from the worst types of desires 
Mow, desire principally assumes four different intensities and appears 
as greed, deceit* pride and anger, Greed, it will be seen, is but 
another word for desire, to gratify which, one resorts to deceit ; and 
pride arises from the possession of what is desirable, while anger 
blades up in consequence of being foiled in an endeavour to secure 
an object of desire, or from wounded pride. These four kinds of 
passions, thus, are the main causes of bondage, bo that the strength 
and 1 thickness,' and. consequently, the duration of the karmic chains 
also actually depend on the degree of their intensity, Besides these 
powerful passions, desire also takes the form of joking, attachment, 
aversion, griof, fear and disgust, as well as of the three kinds of 
sex‘passion peculiar l:o the three sexes, the niuUf, the female and the 
neuter These are called the nine nn-katfiyaa, and are Fill potent 
causes of bondage. 

So much fur the duration and strength, i.e., malignity or virulence 
of the forces of Itflrip., As regards the quantity of matter which 
enters Inter union with the soul, that obviously depends on the actions 
performed by the individual, since mate rialtnflux only follows upon 
thu three kinds of activities, mental, physical and lingual or vocal tin 
thr as the different kinds al'karma* are concerned, they all clearly 
result from the material influx, because they are. in their real nature, 
■only so many different kinds offerees, which, aa already observed, 
cannot he imagined to be altogether immaterial* Wo may now 
formulate (.he third great Jaw of interaction between spirit and matter 
thus: the quantity of the material of our bondage and the mt it tyi o { 

karmic bon ds depend on_the working of the t hree chiinnuJs of 

nati vity, n amely, t he mind, apsech. and bod y, but their duration and 
strengt h, or malignity, ar e determined by the inten sity of pa ssion a 
md desires of the soul. 

The next thing to understand in this connection is the efleet of 
the action of matter on the soul. We have said that the fusion of spirit 
and matter results in the bondage of the soul. This is literally true; for 
the union of substances always tends to limit their natural functions, 
though new properties and faculties arise in consequence of it As 
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hydrogen and oxygen, which are gaseous by nature, are fobbed of 
tbpii naLural freedom, ie., of Lheir gaseous nature, by combintag 
with each, other in the form nl water, so docs the smil become crippled 
in respect ni fty natural functions in conse- me nee of its union with 
matter. This ia the bondage, meaning, as it does, the suspension and 
vitiation of the natural functions and properties of the soul-substance, 
which arc held in check for thu time being. 

Observation shows that the soul involved in th&cycle of trans¬ 
migration is unable to enjoy its natural perfection in respect of know- 
ledge, perception and happiness, which, therefore, must he held in 
abeyance by the forces arising from its fusion with matter. But since 
the fusion with matter is dependent on individual activity, they cannot 
but bo the forced engendered by one's own actions. We thus get three 
kinds of karma*, namely, those which obstruct knowledge, ■ those that 
interfere with perception, ?md those that control the experiencing of 
pleasure and pain. 

In addition to these, observation also proves the existence of a 
force whkh stands in the way of the acquisition of Right Faith This 
comprises two distinct types of energies ; those which interfere with 
the acquisition of Right Faith itself, ami those thaL debar one from 
putting it into practice. 

Separate places must also be allotted to the farce which determEnea 
the duration of the association of the soul with its physical body, and 
to the energies responsible far the making of the different bodies 

and their limbs. The status -descent, lineage and the like_which 

really depends on thq 1 womb ’ into which the ego ta attracted by 
the operation of the farces of chemical affinity and magnetism re- 
siding in its two inner bodies, the kZ/tt&jja and the is also 

the outcome of a distinct typo of energy, and must, far that 'reason 
be treated as a class by itself. Lastly, souls are also observed to differ 
from one another in respect: nf physical prowess and the power to 
achieve what is desirable and desired. There are several kinds of 

" Vt «“» 3a ^ knowledge is Lite (teh an <J intimate 

figuration with the feRti/’lHlifo JadpiUB, quoted in PhiJo'e Ccmtrihutkn tu JW rf , rt 
by H, A, A, Kennedy, p r 90.1 ’ 
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energy which limit the powers and effectiveness of the soul* and they 
form a class by themselves. 

We thus have the eight, principal kinds of karma# which, for 
facility of reference, are technically known as 

!l) JnZnviarfytiiM {from jn&na, knowledge, and iiamrw, a cover 
or obstruction;; 

(2j Dtirdanammnim iperccption-obstructEng) ; 

'3) Ivianiya, which reflates the experiences of pleasure and 
pain; 

M) Mohaniya, which is of two kinds: 

i damana-mphaniy n {dartfan a - faith, ami mohaniya _• i jl fan j n- 
tion, hence the infatuations ranged against Right Faith.' ; 
and 

ii . eh -i ri.tra-mofm>.■ iyo i cAa ritra = condnet.) , w hich preverts one's 
living up to one's faith ; 

ifil &ynk (age, longevity); 

Ob N'Vim., which is responsible for tho work of organising different 
bodies and bodily limbs ; 

■.7* Gotra, which determmos descent. lineage, and the like: 

and 

(8) Anlar'&ya (from aya. to come or stand* and antara F between), 
which prevents effectiveness and interferes with energy 
in general. 

These are the main kinds of forces engendered by individual 
actions. The .Jaina SEddhanta subdivides Lhem again into one hail' 
dred and forty-eight minor types which may be studied with the aid 
of the other works tin the: subject. It is, however, important to 
note here that the eight kinds of htrmas are divisible into two main 
types, the ffhatiya t and the agt>&tiyet t of which tho former comprises 
the firrt, second, fourth and eighth classes deacribed above, and the 
latter, the remaining four. 

The reason for the distinction lies in the fact that while the former 
actually affect and interfere with the natural attributes and properties 
of the sou], the latter at'e mainly concerned with its environments, 
surroundings and bodies, Hence are the former' known as j jhatiya 
which means inimical, and the latter, nghatiya \a--tial+ghiftiya} m 

4t) 
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The ghziiita may further be divided into [a) thaw that ere directly 
controUable by the soul, and (A) those which are not bo control table, 
but which can be affected indirectly through those of the class (a). 
The different kinds of enemies falling under the Uohaniya group all 
belong to the Class (a), because they may be directly destroyed by self- 
restraint and exertion on the part, of the soul. The following dassi- 
fixation of karmat tends to facilitate the study of the subject and 
will be found useful by those who are not familiar with it : 


Karu* 

I 


Ghatiya 


Aghatigs 


f I 

VeAtn-^ft* Aflub 


jYum 


ffpffs 


■JTinFje fchtftt flTe dime Ely corttrol- 
tiib)e by ttw HuJ, 4 a) 


Thout) that bo act ccntreE- 

lf:() (£) 


r 


Mohtmiva 




l f 

,/Hu.i^iin^ntfla fiar^anar-aranij/a Antarayu 




Dariana-mnbmtitfa 


ttiffi 


Chiiritra-mahaniifa 


I 


J/ffA&iiifro *SflinyncMBilA|fa*Dci 
(taljsebwsd) £mijre<J true and 
false beEEefal 


attmytkbtu (.right ftdUi tinged with 
superstition) 


Anger 


Kalyas {pesakni) 


“1 


Pride 


I 


Deceit 


Greed 


^ i i i i 

Joking Attach Avendari Grief Fesr 
Hurt 


. “i—n— Z1 

Dragust Mftleaei Ftimaks &eis Neuter 

passion piBajDft StfX 

peagiofl 


We can now understand, to some extent, the ramifications of 
the diverse kinds of forces operating on the ego. Different kinds of 
energies, called karma prakritiN, in the literature of Jainism, form 
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round him a veritable network of forces which have tu be destroyed 
before salvation can be attained. The jiva b entangled in this 
network of hU karma*, anil wander about under their influence 
in all sorts of con d it rang of life in tbo worid experiencing 
pleasure and pain in the course of his wander!ngs. He ia the 
pilgrim who has to free himself from the attachments of the worid 
to reach the holy Shrine of his own Divinity. Till perfection is 
attained, he remains in the clutches of destiny, of which he is himself 
the author, and, conseqnently, liable to changes of fbnna and states, 
that is, births and deaths, Different kinds of karmic forces! drag 
him about in the world, in different forms, giving rise to different 
experiences In the course of transmigration. 

The jiva is the greatest living: force in himself and not liable, 
by nature, to be influenced by any other force, or forces: but he 
becomes vulnerable by his own inclinations, longings and desires. 
Hence, it is his own longings for the things of the world which go 
to weaken his native vigour, and bind him down hand ami /not with 
the chorda of karma. His free nature ts, however, constantly at war 
with his evil inclinations and pursuits. Thus, Lhere rages a constant 
battle in the field of action, the physical body, between the natural 
qualities of the soul and the forces of karma, in which the 
scale sometimes turns in favour of the jiva, but mostly against him. 
The powers of the soul are diminished by the struggle raging in its 
own house, Thus arise the different kinds of disabilities which Jainism 
points nut, and which constitute the bondage that is holding us down 
in captivity, 

It is this bondage to which Jesus in the Bible referred when he 

said 

** Ana J'O Khali know the trutli, and the truth shall makts yau free.." — I John irai. S£) 

The fictitious discourse recorded in the verses that follow this 
dynamic truth was only designed to furnish a bint to the thoughtful 
as to the nature of the bondage referred to. The important verses 
bearing on the point are reproduced below 

y;t. 11 They ftngu'OwJ hint, wr Lx A braham'a ywJ, und wera never in bont-Juge tu 
any man : how e&yeal thou, yv shal] he made fra) ? 
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M. " Jiseua an&werod tharfi, Verity, verily, 1 any unto yoq, wlwaicver mmmittnLli 

sin is the JutfY&nt of sin. 

jB. “ And the sarvant Abideth not in the famwe forever: (jut the son abkleth 

ever. 

afi, J< If the Sain therefore ahflU nmke you fret?, ye uhaJI be free indeed.” 

If we are to caoatrtft thww' verses correctly, we must first 
endeavour to find nut the-truth each of them Taya down. Careful 
reflection will show that the 34th is intended to settle the question 
raised in the 33rd—whether the bondage meant national or political 
subjugation 1 The answer is plain : it is the servitude of sin that is 
meant, not national captivity. In the 35th verse a distinction is made 
between the conditions of servitude and Somfclp, the former of which 
is pronounced to be terminable, but the latter eternal. The 36th 
finally lays down that true freedom from nil kinds of bonds note 
the force Of + indeed ' after l free’ can only be conferred by the Son 
Who is to abide for ever. Now, we already know what the word 
'Son'signifies in the mouth of Jesus—the soul that ban inherited 
t.he status ond glory of God. Thus if we put down our conclusions 
categorically, we get. 

1. that the word bondage in religion means the servitude or 
thraldom of sin : 

2. that this thraldom la not everlasting, but the condition of 
Son ship is eternal; and 

3. that the soul obtains true freedom only when it acquires the 
status of the Son, 

These propositions are fully in harmony with the teaching or 
Jainism, and only reproduce three of the most fundamental truths of 
religion. They are not exhaustive of the why and the whenfure of the 
doctrine of transmigration, but wore only intended as a hint to the 
wise Let the reader «sk himself as to what t9 meant by sin. and he 
will soon perceive that there can be no being or substance corresponding 
to the term. It is a more word, and were we to search for it from 
now till the Judgment Day, it is certain that it will always remain 
what it is today—a pure wordy abstraction. The truth is that sin only 
conveys the idea of wrongdoing, there being no concrete being or 
thing to correspond to it in nature. The bondage of sin. thus, is 
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dearly the thraldom of actions, fe.. ha mas factions or deeds)! which 
is to be shaken off to bring the state of " Sonahip ” into manifesta¬ 
tion. 

Now, if the reader will further pursue the theme, and enquire how 
t he soul can be bound by its acts, he will not be I our in coming to the 
conclusions which have been already established in this chapter 
regarding the nature of Usraea and bcvndha* For tb^re can he no 
binding of real, subsisting beings or things with mere imaginary 
notions, or by pure ideas and words, A force is needed for the 
purpose, and no force is conceivable apart from a substance of Some 
kind or other. It is here that the utter inadequacy of all the non- 
Jaina systems, without a single exception, may be clearly perceived ; 
for while some have pure words, illusion, maya and the like, to bind the 
soul with, others vaguely talk of desire, and others again of such 
generalities as hartnt i, action, sin, and (destiny or fate;* The 

importance of scientific knowledge has been pointed out by ub in the 
beginning of the present chapter, and it is clear that vague gener¬ 
alities are wholly responsible for the amount of confusion which has 
prevailed in theological circles hitherto. 

It is not likely that a man would now be found to insist on 
interpreting the word Son to mean Jesus of Nazareth in the 80th 
verse of the 8th chapter of John ; but should one venture to entertain 
that supposition, it would! ho well to remember that no one can help 
another in the spiritual region, except to the extent of pointing out the 
way for obtaining relearn from the turmoils of the samara, And the 
case 3a nowise altered by our individual beliefs; for the laws of nature 
are not dependent on the whims of men and other higher or lower 
beings, but work independently of them. Hence, when people say 
that it is more comforting ta believe that some one else will, out of 
grace, do the needful for them, they lull themselves into false 
security and allow themselves to fall asleep on the verge of an in¬ 
nocent-1 raking volcano whose apparent quietness is soon to be changed 
into a sudden outburst of destructiveness. It is a corollary to be 
deduced from the spiritual laws already described that the bandage 
of the soul cannot possibly bo Lerminsted by any agency outaidc ill 
owd self. The reason for this is to be found in the fact that no mt 
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prut possibly control the desires of another, which being the causes of the 
fusion of spirit and matter , must continue to produce their effects 
w tong as they ‘exist. 

Surely, ft is but common sense to aay that unless we ourselves 
desist from lbs doing of evil and banish it from op r hearts no one 
fibs can do it for u3 from without ; and it is legitimate to infer 
that the forces which are set in motion by our own actions must 
remain operative and produce their appropriate results unless 
their causation is slopped and destroyed, Not nniv U the natural 
law opposed to the idea of redemption by the favour of another, but 
also not one instance can be cited of a man who may be said to have 
reached nirvana that way. 

The effect of desire on the constitution of the soul is to make 
it J negative/ opening its pores* ns it wore, through which penetrates 
the poison of sin. It is this negative condition which is to be chang¬ 
ed before redemption can be had, for in consequence of it the soul 
constantly draws the material of karma 1 termed twrma-pudgata} unto 
itself, acting like a magnet. A change of intention, therefore, la the 
main thing to be effected, but this is noL possible except where the 
Ron I exerts itself in the right way, since no one can change the 
evil intention of another. This is why Jesus is seen in the Bible to 
be constantly repeating, in one form or another, the old injunction 
imparted, expressly or by necessary implication, by every Saviour 
before him ■ 

'‘And why call ye him Lewd, Lord, and do not Hw thLpjja which J wyJ + — 
(Lube vi 4ti,) 

So far as the harmful consequences of evil intention are con¬ 
cerned, tho liible correctly points out the principle that every one 
who looks at a woman with lust is as guilty as if he had committed 
adultery with her. Thits is made perfectly clear by the principle 
of farava (influxJ, which follows alike upon thought and word and 
deed. 

With respect to bandh a, it mu at be fully evident now that no 
outside agency is needed to fasten the coils of servitude on the 
soul. The fruit of action is secured to its author directly it ia per- 
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formed, and the proeeaa ifl carried on all along throughout life. 
There 10 flu mam for the interference of a superhuman magistrate or 
judge in Lliia, even if one could be found able to perform tmd willing 
to be bothered by such a bootless duty, or tusk, for nil eternity. The 
argument that, because our k(imv.t£ are jctra, that is, "unintelli¬ 
gent, therefore, they cannot themselves determine the punishment 
or reward which is deserved by us, ia altogether unscientific and 
devoid of force ; for in the realm of the natural law such determina¬ 
tion ia not dependent on an adjudication by a magi strate or judge, 
■but on the properties of substance The man who lies ia punished 
by nature with as unerring a judgment as he who puts his hand on 
fire, or tie who sitting on the trunk of a tree cuts down its rout. 
If the award of punishment in the last two cases be the result of 
the decree. 1 of a god, sitting, with the scales of Justice in his hands, 
in some high heaven or other, and constantly engaged in determining 
the rewards and punishments for living beings, he must be deemed 
to be guided in the discharge of hia judicial function by the scientist 
who can tell beforehand the precise consequences of these acts And, 
if it be a fact that the reward and punishment in these cases are not 
meted out by any human or superhuman agency, what is our author¬ 
ity for ascribing the fruition of other kartnaM to the decree of a calculat¬ 
ing and judging divinity ? Not only is there no such judicial agency 
to be found anywhere in nature, but the necessity for its existence 
is also absolutely counteringiented by the facta of observation. For 
the same natural law which determines that the hand which is placed 
on fire should be burnt, and that the hatchet that strikes at, the root of 
the tree should he the instrument of punishment to ita owner seated on 
the trunk, the same law which promulgates these decrees, we say, 
also declares that the man who denies what he has seen with his- eyes 
should be deprived of his vision in the life to como. There is no dark 
mysticism implied in this ; on the contrary, the punishment indicated 
is directly traceable to natural causation, for the formation of all bodily 
limbs, including the organs of vision, being the effect of the operation 
of energies residing in the tormina body of the soul, it ih but natural 
that the organs to be formed uniat undergo appropriate modification 
where the forces responsible for their manufacturing are themselves 
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modified by individual actions Now, when a person denies the 
evidence of his senses, e.p., the existence of a thing which ia lying 
before him, he ia forced to keep his eyes turned away from it as far 
as possible, to avoid his gaze falling on ft- The result la that his eyes 
arc forced into an unnatural and strained altitude, in consequence 
Of which the influx of matter is diverted from its natural course, its 
particles finding lodgment in places not intended for them in the 
normal course of things, This leads to a decrement or clogging of 
certain parts of the innermost vestment of the soul and to an excessive 

tumefaction of certain others, with the result that when the organiz¬ 
ing energies of the system become active again to manufacture ft new - 
organism, the abnormalities prevailing in the constitutwn of the soul 
do not admit of the organs of vision being made in the natural way. 
This ta why he who endeavours to deceive another ends, though quite 
imeon&ciouflly, by throwing dust into his own eyes. This one instance 
suffices to demonstrate the working of the principle of causality in the 
region of karma, and shows its independence of all human and divine 
interference. 

We must now proceed to a consideration of the fifth t&ttva, namely, 
srnmiara, which means the stoppage of the influx. Sammra ia neces- 
sary, because no progress is possible where the fresh influx of sin is 
not brought to a atop in the first instance. As an enemy that haa taken 
possession of one's house cannot be destroyed till the doors and win¬ 
dows through which his reinforcements are pouring in be effectively 
barred against them, so can wo not destroy the forces of our karma* 
without first of all dosing the inlets of tsreva against sin. The 
channels to be closed are the three passages of the mind, speech and 
the body, and the bolt with which they can be effectively fastened is 
that of desireleaeness, that implies the changing of the attitude of 
negativity on the part of the soul. The course of conduct prescribed 
for effecting the desired change comprises sundry rules of conduct, 
falling under the seven heads detailed below 

1 Vows, namely, 

1. abstinence from inj uri ng liv I ng bei ngs, 

3, desisting from falsehood, 

3- refraining from theft. 
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4. control of sex-passion, aa& 
fi, indifference to worldly goods. 

IL Samitis (diligence in movement to avoid injuring insect 

life) in respect of 

1. walking, 

2. speech, 

3. food, 

4. handling things, and 
5 + disposal of excretions 

UI. Eules of dharma (piety), comprising, 

1, forgiveness, 


2. humility, 

3. honesty, 

4. truthfulness, 

j>. nnn-eovetousneaB r 
t). self-control, 

7. asceticism, 

8. renunciation 

9. self-denial and 
10, chastity icelibacy) 




all qualified by the ^-ord 
meaning saintly, 
excellent, or commendable 


* It {a mt bq be jiuppuwii tbit the damss hive net Wag l»ti*r to da than la 
mend their whole lives in aludyin* Llm well-twin? tif the in^et, community. 'ITt.' 
HVmitix ere eenoinod because they eta the only means of hr login* thi aEitmn&tic 
activity of life undm conferW- A major portion of our acting it Will b« c “ n ” EI s 

Of those performed automatically, without deliberation, and as they ail lead to 
atravtt and bavtlka they have to be brought under personal oenlwl itnci 
Now, the only maana if dieiiidhg unwmtroPad, aulomatie activity la to tfhtitfaw 1 
h^liof ciiefulMM and diligence with rospeot to all matter directly eoatmUnbie by 
the will. Heme the md.^, which Lend to cheek and ultimately destroy automaton 
of habit and action They am difficult to be observed by the bwfattLdtr, 

b«*m ot his worldly concern* leaving him little time to cultivate them, but the *»«•. 
wbj has withdrawn hi* attention frem the world i« apply Mnu*lf 
nbrtn mastery over hta destiny, miiut ™i htmaelf the power af matm*. 

his bodily ****** only after due deliberate and *a«. *£#%***& 
hu „U ether occupation in life, the iritis are the only mean* open tobam o W K 
hu automatic activity nr motor rotleK® under control ^ 

hm to perfect bfnwlT m ripest of the qualities of mercy and bve without which 
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fV, pits, or control of the 
JL mind. 

% speech and 
3. body. 

V. Meditation on 

1. the trsnsitoriness of the world, 

2. I ho want of a protector of souls, 

^he Pain and suffering implied in transmTgration, 

■I. the inability of another to share one's 3offering 
and sorrow, 

*■ the disi notion between the body and the soul, 

6- the fi ] thi nosa of the bod y, 

rfte nature of a^ropn. siimnara and nirjam tattvas* 

H) the form and divisions of the universe and the nature 
■of the conditions prevailing in the different 
regions—heavens, holla and the like, 

11- the extreme difficulty of obtaining the human birth, ami 
12 + the nature of dharma (religion), 

V l. .Endurance of hardsh i pi. (au LTeri ng ) congs*] uen t on 

1. hunger, 

2. thirst. 

3. cold, 
i. heat. 

5, insect-bite, 

6, nakedness, 

7, disagreeable surroundings, 

& feminine attractiveness, 

9, discomfort arising from constant moving about. 

10 , remaining immovable in the face of danger, and living 

away from the haunts nf men, 

11, sleeping on hard ground, 

■_12 abuse, or insult, 

rt<rt7rtn« CMR TJeVur hfi nLUtneJ by Miyoae ; w& t\ui b^hegt farm «f mercy and love 
JH Cinly ^(Miatent witli an activet . 3 avoid Injuring any Living being- 
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13. ill -treatment or assault, 

14. determination not to beg for favours, 

15. disappointment in obtaining food, 

16. disease, 

17. thorn-pricks 

13, uncleantineas of the body, 

19, disrespect, 

2Q. pride of learning, 

L. failure to acquire knowledge, and 

^2, delay in the fruition of meritorious deed^. 

VII, Right Conduct, comprising the following types ; 

1. a&m&yjik.a, Ls,, equanimity and refraining from sin. 

2. (’hh^dopaathnpu.m I re-establishing or repairmen t a her 

a breach), i.e., observance of penalties for faults 
committed through inadvertence or negligence, 

3. ^anh i-i/t-vUiuidhi, refraining from ftim, 

4 BUkstiinawifopct.rtitfii, control ol the lower nature, where 
greed is reduced to a hare unrecognisable trait and 
all other passions are fully under control, and 

h. itath'ikhyMa, (perfect) which chatfloterises those who 
have destroyed all of their passions and lusts. 

These are the diverse means prescribed for changing the negative 
■condition of the soul and for ridding it of its desires. They aim at 
engendering the spirit of wifagya (renunciation or desirelesapess) in 
the 3 oul, weaken and destroy the bonds of its harmae and enable it 
to acquire Its divine attributes and powers. 

With i ho doorways of sin dosed and fastened with the bolt of 
renunciation, the effect of the evil deeds of the past can be burnt up 
and destroyed in no time. The process of destruction of karwaa is 
called rairyti™, which is the sixth tattva. The maiucause of success in 
nirjara is the attitude of undisturbed mental tranquillity or equanimi¬ 
ty which is developed by practising the rules of conduct laid down in 
connection with ounucmi. But as the rigidity of these rules makes it 
impossible for a beginner to observe them without faltering, the 
conduct prescribed for the house-holder., who has just entered on the 
* path, 1 ia characterised by s lesser degree of severity than that laid 
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down for a ?nwni ian ascetic or L homeless' saint), I 1 or instance, while 
the latter's vow relating to the control of the sexual passion signifies 
nothing lass than absolute unqualified celibacy, tlw former a admits 
of his marrying a suitable spouse. 

The rule as to the practising of these vows and injunctions is 
that one should exert oneself in their observance to the full extent 
of one’s power ; but not so as to do oneself harm by over-exertion. 
There isacloso analogy between the development of the physical body 
for athletics and the training of the well. As insufficient exercise 
does not develop a bodily muscle, and one overdone is produc¬ 
tive of harm by bringing on fatigue, wo is not the will developed by 
aught that falls short of full exertion, or that ia calculated to pro¬ 
duce excessive strain. Within these limits, one should exsort oneself, 
whole-heartedly, to maintain the. spirit of imperturbable equanimity 
under all conditions. To this end tapaa {asceticism! will be found to 
be a valuable and altogether intlaapeusable ally. Tapu.3 iscf two kinds : 
the external and the internal. Of these, the external is necessary 
for the due austerttation of the internal, and consists in 'if fasting. liO 
avoidance of Ml meals, {ui> placing restrictions on the Condi fie ns under 
which food may betaken, (iv)abstaining Irom such things as impart 
relish to eutablea -salt, sugar, milk, (clarified butter), curds and oil, 
iv 1 living in unfrequented places r and {v i) practia.ng physical austerities 
to be rid of the longing for bodily comfort and ease. The internal 
tapna comprises such acts aw the acquisition and strengthening 1 of 
faith, the showing of respect lo ascetics and to men learned in the 
doctrines of truth a-* well as to the Word of the Tirfhfiwkara, attend¬ 
ing 1 upon and nursing holy saints when unwell, study, and meditation, 
including Self-contemplation in the highest sense. The house-holder 
begins by worshipping the trinity of the Deoti, ir.u'u and- Si sir a 
'Scripture) which constitute the layman's rat*™ tmi {triple jewel). The 
Lh:vd {Ththumkar'i) is worshipped because He is the true Guide, and 
because His word is the finaE authority in case of doubt and dispute : 
the guru lpreceptor) is worshipped because he is the living example to 
guide one s footsteps in the right way, and because without his 
practical instruction and guidance it is almost impossible to cross the 
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thorny ' path and the Scripture is ' worshipped 1 because it is the 
infallible Word of God, 

The lay man is also expected to observe the vows and to grata 
ally train himself for the arduous path of asceticism, 00 that his 
perfection in the house-holder'* dkarma should be his passport to 
itrnnyam and the complete renunciation of the world. Having thus 
qualified himself in the preparatory course, he now observes the vows 
and rules of conduct prescribed, foraaints, and whole-heartedly devotes 
himself to the attainment of mnksha. in due course of time his 
passions are eradicated, leaving Jus soul calm, placid and free from 
the tinge of all kinds of desire, The eradication ot paasions and 
lusts is the signal for the destruction of the remaining kinds of the 
Qhotiya karma# of the soul, and is followed by the acquisition of 
Omniscience full and complete, The jiva is now styled a nmnam^ta 
(from ;ittHna=alive 1 and mukta —liberatedh and enjoys the status of 
the .Redeemed though still embodied in the flesh, Finally, when 
the force (fcguh fear mo) which holds the body siud the soul together 
is exhausted, he throws off his three bodies, the fefir?n&aa, and tnija.m 
Ettid the iiwi&rika. (gross body; 1 , and immediately ascends to the 
Siddha&Ua &a a pure effulgent Spirit, i.e, God, to reside there for 
ever* free from the impurities of matter and harmqs, and beyond the 
‘ pain and suffering of Cra»tsfl^m(iow. This is moksha, 3 Completely rid 
of all those traits and faculties which spring from the association 
of matter, the Soul can now no longer perform the functions of an 
embodied being but everlastingly enjoys all those divine attributes 
and privileges which appertain to all pure unde hied Spirits, i.e,, 
Gods. 

Such ts the general scheme of the (o#ya@, which constitute Right 
Knowledge, the second of the three getna that combine to form the 
ratna trai of salvation. So far as Kight Conduct ls concerned, it com¬ 
prises two sets of rules, one consisting in directions and injunctions 
applicable to the untrained laity, and the other, in those the obser¬ 
vance of which ia enjoined on (ascetics or saints), The reason 

for this division of the ' path ’ into two sections ia to he found, 
as already stated. In the fact that the austere life of a monk 
cannot be adopted by an untrained layman all at once, so that his 
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conduct cannot; but.be found wanting in respect of the vows of 
renunciation and self-control, as compared with that of a well-disciplin¬ 
ed saint.. The !ay man’a training' is, thus, the preliminary course 
of asceticism, and ia as essential to steady progress in the more ad¬ 
vanced stages of the 1 journey ' as ia a good foundation to a lofty 
edifice. The point ia to develop the spirit of self-denial and renuncia¬ 
tion in such a way pa to ensure its steady sustentaiion. In vain shall 
we search for a method that shall place lls at the goal at once. 
To become a God it ia first of all necessary to learn to behave as a God, 
and this can only be done by degrees. The Ananias- in us cannot 
he killed in a moment ; the Supphirn element requires time to be 
brought, under control The important thing, then, is Lo proceed 
scientifically, that ia, step by stop, Right Conduct aims at perfecting 
ua in respect of action, so that we should also ultimately learn to 
behave as Gods. We must, therefore, make up our minds to give 
up ah those actions and deeds which do not become Gods, and should 
strive to develop the traits of conduct that are cha racteriatie of 
Divinity and God hood. Enormous j a the amount, of work to be done 
before success may be expected to crown our efforts ; the pinnacle to 
be reached is far off and precipitous, but cheerfulness and steadfast¬ 
ness of purpose have never been known to fail in any enterprise, and 
may be always relied upon to take us to the goat. If a member of 
the teamed profession, were told in ids infancy the enormous amount of 
literature ho woul^.have to carry in his head us an eminent lawyer, 
it is more than probable that tm would have died at the mere men¬ 
tion of the number of books he would be required to read. Yet it ia a 
fact that there are many lawyers of note, and they are all men of flesh 
and blood. The eminence attained by them is simply the result of 
cheerful perseverance and study. The same principle holds good with 
reaped to Right Conduct. A real beginning ia to bn made, and, if 
we arc steadfast and Arm in our resolution, success is sure to be attain* 
ed sooner or later, in the course of one or more lives. There need 
be no few of the fruit of labour being destroyed by death. The 
merit acquired by Faith, Knowledge and Conduct accompanies the 
soul from life to life and cannot Joe Lost. It is carried in the shape of 
modifications in the constitution of the formgjga Jariro, and becomes 
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,:!! iasfifrfjEtant factor in the building of the future career and personali¬ 
ty of the individual* 

The start in Right Conduct is to be made by the renunciation of the 
i veiy worst hab;ts and thoughts as soon as the Right Faith is acquired. 
Wanton cruelty, the worst form of /rimwi, for which there con be no 
justification H is the very first thing to be abandoned It is no use 
our endeavouring to make any headway on the path without first 
renouncing animal flesh ami sport. How shall he whose foot has 
never touched the very first rung of the ladder reach the top ? The 
" worse " cannot be attacked so long as the " worst " remains un¬ 
checked, for the one is implied in the other The Gods, in whoae com’ 
puny we fain wouidsit, are the well-wishers of all ; they neither devour 
nor destroy &hy living being. How, then, can he who causes pain 
to living beings to afford momentary pleasure to his palate or tongue 
ever aspire to become a God ? 

rbe aspirant after immortality and joy must, therefore, give up. 
spm and animal food at the time of the adoption of the Right Faith 
I m similar reasons, he should also give up gambling, profligacy, and 
Lhe habits of stealing, drinking and falsehood. 

Ibis is the first step in the Householder's section or stage. There 
are eleven such steps ipratmas) in all before sainthood is reached: 
and it is necessary for the house-holder to perfect himself in them all. 
if ho wishes to make steady progress all along. 

The second pratitne consists in the observance of a milder form of 
Lhe t*qws enumerated on pages auto. r J’here are seven other 

vows, comprising three gma and four Hla vrat*$ , which should also be 
observed regularly by the house-holder, The gitna vnttas fire so called 
because they tend to increase virtue (from ju*®, virtue, and, vrAfas, 
vows) ; they consist in the placing of restrictions on the field of one s 
movements, refraining from purposeless activity, and cutting down the 
number of articles of daily use and enjoyment. The vow a tend 

to increase piety and knowledge, and consist in restricting aae T s move¬ 
ments (for certain fixed periods, within still narrower limits than those 
fixed in the first fftiw wrcitoj, the performance of doily meditation 
(xatfKifftV,a), fasting and the service of saints. 
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The full description of theae uraicss, the manner of their obaetv 
anee r and the faults arising in connection with them are all minute¬ 
ly deacribed in the Jain a Booka ; they can only be briefly touched 
upon in a work like the prewht, which is mainly concerned with the 
com para Live study of religion. 

The reason for the observance of these vows is not that our en¬ 
during of hardships has a tendency to please some supernatural god or 
goddess, upon whose pleasure our destiny might be said to be dependent, 
but that *elf-denial is the only method of training the individual 

will, and of purging it of its weaknesses. 

The third step on the house-holder's 1 path ' consists in tho observ¬ 
ance of this «3 may ifrtt meditation (see ante, P- 255) three times daily, that 
is, morning, no on and evening, every day. Its duration should also be 
increased from two to six gkaris la atari=24 minutesi on each 

occasion, 

The fourth step signifies the observance of the eleventh vow, 
relating to fasting, at least four times a month, on certain suspicions 

days, t , * 

The fifth stop is characterised by abstaining from catmg live 

or uncooked roots, fruits, greens, tendrils, bulbous vegetables, flowers 
and seeds. The sixth is market! by the avoidance or food after sunset, 
The seventh step implies sexual purity : the house-holder now 
takes the vow of abaulute brahmachnrya i.abstinence}. 

On the eighth step a till further progress is made by the individual, 
who now withdraws himself from all kinds of business, engagements 
and occupations. In the ninth, there is the distribution of property 
among the heirs, The tenth is reached by those who vow not to give 
advice on any worldly matter-not even if the family honour be at 
stake. The house-holder who has reached this step should only at Lend 
to the welfare of his soul, ''leaving the dead to bury their dead " 
(Matt. viii. 22), 

The eleventh and the last step in the house-holder’s flection 
consists in the renunciation of the world, that is. of all that the world 
calls its own, retaining ftnm its goods only a small whisk of the 
softest peacock feathers, with which to remove insects from his 
person and books, without owning them injury, a small bowl 
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for water and a book or two on religion if necessary. This pttUimd 
is called udili^a, tyaga [uddi$ta=ihQ.t which has tj-ae^n ordered 
beforehand, and f y&ffa =renoupeing ) 1 because the aspirant now refrains 
from accepting anything in the shape of food if offered by special 
invitation or appointment. The course of training here is two* 
fold* the preliminary -and the advanced. The house-holder in the 
preliminary stage of this p^i-tAma is called kikullaka, and tho 
one in the mure advanced, elUtka. The tahuileika wears a 
langoti and a sheet of cloth, three cubits long and of a single width : 
but the ellaka rejects the wrapper and keeps only Lhe lanQQti* A 3 
regards food, a kditillaka, if be belong to any of the throe 
higher castes, should eat only what he gets from one bo us if hold ; 
but he may visit five houses one after another if he happens to be a 
^udra- In no case should lie call at another house after getting 
sufficient food for the day, but should ait down and eat it at the last 
house visited by him, While calling for food, ho should not penetrate 
beyond the court-yard, hall or vestibule, nor ask or heckon for food, 
but should only wish the inmates dkarMa-lhkha [may you obtain 
spiritual merit). If not observed or welcomed with duo respect, he 
should immediately depart from that place and proceed to another. 
In no case should he call at that house a second time that day, 

The dlfika also observes these rules, but he eate what Is obtained 
from one kitchen alone. Both the kxhultaka and the eltaka cst only 
once a day, and go out in search of fooi between the hours of ten and 
eleven in the morning. 

The eleventh praitmn attained* the house-holder becomes n 
muni, and follows the nates of conduct prescribed for ascetics, which 
may lie studied 3n other works, Ffe has now no concern with the 
world and aspires to reach nirvana in the shortest time possible. 
On two points alone does he come in touch with the men and women 
of the world ; firstly he imparts instruction on dhartm to all who 
seek it from him, and, secondly, he goes out to obtain his subsistence 
from such of the pious house-holders as welcome him with veneration 
and respect, considering it their good luck to have the opportunity of 
serving holy saints, tie eats but only to keep his body and 
soul together, so that he might continue the work on which he 
*1 *■ 
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has embarked ^th® destruction of his kamna&, He ie not a beggar 
In any sense of (.he word* and will not touch a morsel if the food 
be no t free from all kinds of impurities pointed out in the Scripture* 
As a house holder, he himself u&ed to Ions for the opportunity to 
gerve the holy men. and would patiently wait at his door for their 
arrival before taking his meat. What he then did himself it is his 
turn now to expect from others. Neither is he .looked upon as a 
burden, for riven true house holder longs for the opportunity to tread 
the same path, and actually worships the beings into whose footsteps 
he knows that he will himself have some day to walk, to roach the 
g<)a ] With reference to the merit o r giving food Lu homeless saints, 
it is said in the Rama Karawla tiravakaoharo. 

“ Ar water for pertain washes away hlw?d, fki diws tiio giving of food Lu horrU L leM.. 
Liaiii5.fi, without doubt, defray the aliie iFieicS^ntu] ki a houtffi-halder^ life, 

The statement that the sins incidental to a house-holder's life arc 
destroyed by the giving of foot! to a saint in the approved manner, is 
descriptive of the power of holy thoughts in washing away karmic 
impurities from the soul. The approved manner consiats in (1) pros¬ 
trating oneself at the feet of the saint, (21 offering him a seal, 
(3) washing his feet, and applying the washing to one's forehead in 
tttei of reverence, (41 worshipping him, (3) saluting him, (6- 8) pre¬ 
serving one’s own mind, speech and body in a state of purity in his 
presence, and (3 1 giving him pure suitable food to eat. 

The life of a saint should be one continuous samnyika. from one 
end to the other, as far as possible. In practice, however, tho develop¬ 
ment of bis will depends on the destruction of his ffh&tiyn karma*, 
the order of which will now be described briefly. There are four 
types of each of the four kinds of ka*a<im (passion*) comprised in 
the class of oh&ritm m&hn-niya. (aee p* 625 ante), denoting four different, 
degrees of intensity which may be described as 

1. mild, 

2. malignant, 

3. highly malignant, and 

4. the most malignant. 

Of these, the most malignant are the worst, and prevent the 
acquisition of Right Faith itself ; the highly malignant sort admit of 
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the acquisition of Faith, but obstruct Right Conduct ; the malignant 
enable the house-holder'a vow a to be observed* but stand in the way 
of the more rigorous vows of asceticism becoming a saint ; and the 
mild only debar the soul from pure self-contemplation {ivkladhydna). 
The destruction of the fourth type leads to the acquisition of Right 
Faith, through the development of scientific discrimination ■ of 
the fourth and tho third, to the adoption of the house-hcldoFe 
conduct ; of these two, and the second, to the observance of 
the vows of asceticism ; and of all the four to dukla dkyana, which is 
the cause of omniscience and nirvana* ' There are in all fourteen 
stages by which the soul passes from the lowest state of bondage 
and ignorance to that of full illy mi nation and Gad hood. These are 
described in the following tabulated form, together with their 
characteristic features in the column of remarks* 
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It ia now necessary to work out the idea of meditation with refer¬ 
ence to the different stage# of the path of progress, as described 
above. Meditation {dApAia) is of four kinds, namely ; 

1. Qrtti dhyana which arises from the loss of an object of 
desire, the association with an undesirable person or thing, bodily 
suffering and envy; 

2. raudm dhyana which implies the absorption of the mind in 
him& and other forma of sin, and delighting in nets of cruelty, false¬ 
hood, theft and the hoarding of wealth ; 

3. dhtirma dhy&na which means meditation on such subjects 
as have a bearing on the attainment of liberation from the bondage 
and iffifludra; and 

4. tfvkla dhydiui, which signifies pure self-contemplation in the 
highest sense. 

Of these, the first two are characteristic of ail del tided jivax, 
and the last two of those who have acquired the Right Faith. The 
fourth form of meditation is, however, beyond the house-holder, 
who cannot, as such, aspire higher than devoting himself to dharma- 
'fhyaKOi that is, meditation on the nature of faftoas, the means of th& 
destruction of feermai. the consequences and effects of different kinds 
of actions, and on the nature of the conditions of existence prevail- 
ing indifferent parts of the universe—heavens, hells and the like^ln 
which souls are born in transmigration, £Wi arm a dhytlna leads 
to and enables the house-holder to renounce the world. But 

it ia the sukha dhyana which is the direct cause of mok#ha< 

Sukla r Ihytma is practised by holy taint* well advanced in 
asceticism and self-control. It consists of four parts, Jim ha or 
steps as followts:— 

l. that which is characterised by the changes of yogas t * that is r 
of the instruments or vehicles of meditation ; 


* Sdf-ttKrtemplatta is only ptififlible in thna w*yn, i«; ( L) with the aid of tfao 
mind, thought, (2) by means «f words, and (fl) with the help of the body, 
tba fixing i*f fha mind on the nervous centre In the fqrehml. Being initnnnentd in 
setf-contempLntion. the mind, spesch and body are techni&alLy called yoga*. 
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2. that in which there is no changing at yogas, but which is 
steadily maintained. with only ope yoga ; 

3. that in which the bodily activity is the slightest; and 

4. that in which there is no bodily action whatsoever 

Of these, the first part ia practised hy excellent saints in the 

eighth, ninth, tenth and eleventh stages on the path, and is the cause 
of the dosttoction of maJmniya The causes of distraction 

being destroyed, steadiness in meditation is attained fn the twelfth 
stage, and there is no changing of yoga* any more, that is to soy, 
that the mind can then be fixed exclusively on one out of the three 
channels of self-contemplation. This speedily leads to the destruction 
of the other kinds of karmds, and to the acquisition of omni¬ 

science and other divine attribute which were held in check by those 
karma*. The saint now becomes a Deified Soul in consequence of the 
acquisition of the divine attributes, and lingers in the world of men 
only so long as His zyuh-kartna, is rot exhausted to set Him free from 
all kinds of fetters of matter. With respect to the path of progress, 
Heto on the thirteenth stage, which is characterised by jivana'-mufeii, 
He is now qualified for the third kind of kuldddhy^na t which would be 
pure self-eontem.plFttion but for the fact that it is accompanied by a 
alight tinge of bodily activity, that is itself due to the association 
with the physical tody. As the &uuh karma which keeps the body 
and the hduS together ia exhausted, the aghatiyu hitman which may 
still be existing are destroyed, the yoga* come to an end, ami the last 
form of rfukla dhy-ma, implying pure self-contemplation, undisturbed 
by any kind of bodily activity, ia enjoyed. The soul is now on the 
fourteenth stag*!, and immediately rises up to the Siddho $ilt 1 sls a 
body of radiant Effulgence, to reside there for ever, in blissful con¬ 
templation of the unsurpassed glory of His own Divine Self. 

The forma of meditation recommended for the destruction of 
may also bo noted in this connection. Thera are four such 
forma, namely, (1) theJ^«dete(Afl, {2) the Pada&iha, (3) the Rupadha 
and (4) the Rupatita, 

(1) Pindu&tha dhyiina is the contemplation of oneself, and 
comprises five special modes or forms, technically known as dMrmifa, 
which may be described as follows: 
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(a) Piithvi dharond. The -yogi should imagine a vast, bound few 
ocean of milk. motionless and noiseless, with h huge resplendent lotus 
of a thousand petals, having a bright yellow stem, like a mountain of 
gold, in itss centre. On the top of thta stem he should imagine a 
throne resembling the autumnal moon, and on this throne ho should 
further imagine himself assented, calm and tranquil and engaged in 
the destruction of hia foirmos, 

{M Agneiti dk*raw. The yogi should next imagine himself seated 
as in the first dha r <irgi, and should further imagine his whole body 
being burnt up by the fire of internal diiy&nn anil reduced to ashes. 

(t?) Aivfaani rfAimti&, Ue should next imagine powerful winds 
blowing away the ashca of tho body from hia soul, and scattering 
them about in ail directions. 

01) [ tiruni dh&rmi^ I ho yogi should further imagine a great 
downpour of rain washing away the ashes of Lhe body that might be 
wi.ilI sticking to the soul, leaving it in the condition of its natural 
purity as a pure Effulgent Spirit. 

(*\) Ttutva-mpdvati dh&ra&4> The yogi now contemplates on hia 
soul as possessed of all divine attributes, all knowing, free from *U 
kinds of bonds, the conqueror of death and the object of worship 
and adoration on the part of risytut and men. 

{&) PadaHka dhydna consists) m contenip.ta.tion with the aid of 
holy Mtmiras (sacred formulas), such aa namo avhanianatn. 

(it) Ritpaitha dkyanv is contemplation of the form of the Tir - 
thamkara, sitting in a Celestial pavilion, attended by indraa (rulers of 
of radiant effulgent glory, and expounding ikm, 

(41 RuputiUt consists in contemplation of the pure quali¬ 

ties of Perfect .Souls in nirvana, accompanied by the belief that the 
contemplating soul la also like Them in all essential respects. 

As Lo the why and the wherefore of the process of dhyana, it is 
evident that Self contemplation is possible only in three ways, )dz; 
(1) with the aid of thought forms, (2) by means of words, and (3) by 
feeling the- pulsation of Life in certain nervous centres in the body 
These are the three yoga* which have been already referred to ; and 
their changing is due to their instability in all sLugea prior to the 
thirteenth, where only one of them is operative. Even this remain- 
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ing twit 1 * is destroyed in the fourteenth stage when there is complete 
separation between spirit and matter, eo that the final form of pure 
Self-contemplation [rfuHa dhyanrt is only the functioning: of pure 
spirit, devoid of mind, speech and the body of matter. 

The necessity for practising thikla dhy&na arises because the 
contemplation of the soul, as separate and distinct from matter and 
endowed with all t.ho divine qualities and attributes, is the only 
direct means of Sel t-realisation In one sense, iukla dhy&na occupies 
an intermediate position between dharma dhy&na and actual self- 
realisation, so that while- dlvirma dhy&m% is the instrument of develop¬ 
ing the knowledge of the Self and of engendering the spirit of 
•vtiimspt in the soul, dhy&na is necessary to raise that know¬ 
ledge to the degree of an actual a Section ^ or feelinff t before the 
divinity in etnhrya may be expected to bo transformed into a fully 
evolved God, The old law—as you believe, so you become—is also in 
operation here, since beliel! reaches its culminating point only when 
characteristic feelings are evoked. The forms of the different dAnrona* 
and dkyanat are also most helpful in this respect, They not only 
furnish material for Self-contemplation with the aid of the two prin¬ 
cipal yogas, that is, the mind and speech, but, being in full agreement 
tottA nature and in wo way mfnwrdw of the natural functioning of 
mtfrafawces. actually tend to expedite the realisation pf the wished for 
end. There is nothing in common between these scientific and 
natural forms of Serf-contemplation and the methods of mystics and 
others, who spend their whole lived fruitlessly in a vain endeavour to 
make their minds blank* by forcing upon Lhetn ulJ sorts cf fanciful 
suggestions about sleep, somnolence end the like. The difficulty with 
these unscientific methods lies in the fact that no means or device can 
really ever succeed in defiance of nature, Hence, where a given sugges¬ 
tion is opposed to the real nature of a substance, it will never take 
effect except in so far hk to distort the vision of the individual to 
make him perceive that which has no foundation in truth. It ia„ 
therefore, actually fraught with great harm to put such ideals before 
one s soul as the Inconceivable, the Absolute and the like, or to lead 
it to imagine that salvation can be had by such suggest ions as tend 
to produce mental blanKness and fog 
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It only remains to complete out comparative study of the 
different methods of self-realization before closing this chapter. Moat 
gf these methods have already been a*amined by us in the chapter 
on Yoga; but two deserve special mention here, on account of their 
mystic tendency, which has a great charm Coi' the untrained imagina-" 
tion. Tiie first of these methods aspires to obtain the highest good 
by separating the soul from certain specifier! envelopes or sheaths* 
The idea underlying the supposition is that the soul ia wrapped in 
five successive ko&aa i envelopes or sheaths: and therefore unable to 
attain emancipation,, The first ot thess sheaths, beginning with 
the outermost, ia conceived to ho the envelope of food imm-maya 
-ftorfft), the second, of prana or breath {prawn-mav a Mai the third, 
of desire imntonmya Wo), the fourth* of knowledge 
kttia), und the last, of bliss {ATtiHHta-maya &ata). The aottl ia 
conceived to be devoid of and distinct from all the attribute* named 
in connection with the sheaths, and to bo lying aL the back of 
them all. It ia this something lying behind all the sheaths that is 
to he freed* The means for its freedom consist in all those- practices 
which, falling under the different heads Hatha Yoga and the like 
have already formed the subject of enquiry in the seventh chapter 
of this book, and found to be insufficient and vague. Thus, the 
only question before us now is: how far is the idea of the Will's 
envelopes or sheaths entertainable by rational thought ! 

The answer to this is really furnished by the nature of the things 
of which the sheaths are said to be composed. We have seen that 
knowledge and bliss appertain to the soul, not m a pillow-case may 
be said to appertain to a pillow, but as inalienable properties of pure 
■Spirit ns a substance* It is, therefore, wrung to say that they form 
two of the envelopes, or sheaths, which are to ha destroyed before 
the aoul can be set free. The case with the other sheaths stands 
no better, for mind Es not an envelope, but. only an instrument 
of discrimination and volition. We cannot even conceive prawo as 
forming a sheath on the soul, though the diaphragmatic and the 
thoracic cavities, taken together, might easily be mistaken for one. 
because of their liability to expand with breath. It is not even possible 
to regard the physical body in the light of an envelope, though with 
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regard to the soul its resemblance to a sheath, or cover, is more 
striking than that of the diaphragmatic cavity itself. The fact is 
that the outer body of matter, which is nourished and maintained by 
food, la. In no sense of the term, a sheath, or cover like a pillow case; 
it is an organism made by the smjl itself. by the mechanical operation 
of the forces residing in its two inner bodies. Hence, the use of 
such terms and phrases aa the physical encasement of matter, this 
mortal coil and the like, with reference to it ia only permissible by¬ 
way of a metaphor, but not in the literal sense. The idea of the 
association of the soul with its three bodies may be partially grasped 
by likening it. to oxygen and the matter of the bAnnwia darifa to 
hydrogen which combine together to form water. If we now throw 
aome colouring matter into the liquid formed by the fusion of these 
two kinds of gases, we shall have an idea of the form of the taijasa 
rfarira* The position occupied by these two inner bodies in rela¬ 
tion to that of gross matter is something like that which would come 
into existence if we hold the coloured liquid in fi sponge, so that 
it would saturate every portion of the sponge without becoming 
fused or united with it, We should not, bo Waver, lose sight of the 
important distinction between the sponge and the physical: body, 
namely, that while the former is an independent article, the latter 
is only organized by the soul, which becomes ensouled in it. 

It ia thus not possible to lend assent to the theory which places 
the soul in a eoricsof successive one after another, on scientific 
or logical gnjunds. Nor is a conception of emancipation which loaves 
the soul devoid of knowledge and bliss both likely to appeal to a 
mind whose natural vigour has not been vitiated by overdoses of 
mystery and mystifying thought. 

The misconception about the sheaths has probably arisen from 
the fact that the fusion of spirit and matter is not uniform throughout 
in the constitution of the soul, certain parts, , the seats of the 
different senses and mind, being more sensitive than the rest. Even 
among tho senses themselves the defilement of matter is not quite 
uniform, inasmuch as some of them respond to finer vibrations 
or stimuli than others, as. for instance, ia the case with the olfacto¬ 
ry; nferve which takes cognisance of the Jprcscnce of pai tides of 
42 
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matter that are invisible to the eye. If wc may employ a meta- 
phcjr h we may aay that the Joul ig like a luminous substance covered all 
over with a thick pall, which is attenuated in certain porta* or centres, 
in varying degree of tenuity, corresponding to the senses which are 
five in number* and the material organ or the mind These centres, 
however, do not resemble sheaths, and are not sheaths in the flense 
in which the word is used by Lhe mystics. 

We have commented upon the insufficiency of the methods 
suggested by mysticism for the obtainment of freedom from the 
bondage of fetima, but we may add, while we are still on the sub¬ 
ject, that no amount of breathing exercises or jpraaffyawia and other 
similar purely physical practices can ever take the place of the 
systematic scientific path; far the burmiV chains are held together by 
the force of dmre, which breathing and prUynya-tna cun not by any 
possibility unloosen, The same is the case with such practices as 
fixing the mind on the tip of the nose ; they, too, are value less except 
as preliminary aids, when properly employed, 

So much for the method of emancipation through the destruc¬ 
tion of sheaths. The other system which we prof>ose to examine here 
is also advocated by a certain class of mystics, w ho profess to follow 
the doctrines laid down in the Yoga Va^Vta and other similar works 
of mystic origin. They believe in hallucination and ' suggestion, 1 and 
propose to steal 11 march on nature by substituting a product of 
idusion for the genuine 1 thing. 1 The idea underlying their teaching 
is that ‘ suggestion ’ is the a 11-important, all-powerful force in nature, 
and that the products of imagination are as desirable as the genuine 
things themselves only we should not believe them to be unreal. 
Thus, whatever be the nature of the condition Lo be produced, all one 
need do is to dream of it, and then to believe the dream to be a 
reality, In course of time the mind will accept the mental hallucina¬ 
tion as a fact, and the belief will be gratifying to the soul. So far 
as fflofoAa is concerned, it is regarded us a state altogether beyond 
conception, and as devoid of knowledge and bliss both. 

Such is the main doctrine of Lhe halludnationistb mystics as 
they might be called ; they seek to create mental illusions and then 
.to hypnotise themselves to believe the product of their imaginations 
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to be real. As for the element.of merit in their teaching, there is 
little or nothing to be snid in its favour; it is essentially a system 1 * 
which can appeal only to a particular das* of men—thutie who cannot 
or will not pursue clear, logical thought. It is true Lhat suggestion 
is a potent and powerful ally on the spiritual path, but it is also true 
that it is not every suggestion that will land one in nirvana. As a 
matter of fact, salvation and hallucination are as wide apart from 
one another as the poles, the one implying the fullest degree of per¬ 
fection in knowJedge and bliss, and the other only seeking to hide 
its rotting imperfection under self-deluding falsehood, The suggestion 
that is likely to eri com pass the desired good fs not the suggestion that 
the world is an illusion anti that the ego Is different and distinct from 
knowledge and happiness, which must be 'scraped ' off it some¬ 
how, hut the belief that the soul is fully able to attain to the 
status of Gods, the living embodiments of all-embracing knowledge 
and absolute, unqualified bliss, Neither a arnmra nor nirjara is accom¬ 
plished by the stimulation of the faculty of hallucination, nor is dtsire 
eradicated from the soul by aught but the right kind of actions and 
belief. 

Another form of mental hallucination consists In the perception 
of the object of one's worship. Ignorance of the nature and 
effects of self-hypnoeis has led many a good and pious eoul Lo 
a belief in the existence of gods and men -saints or masters 
as they have been called-that are purely imaginary. ?ome have 
claimed to derive great satisfaction from the experiences of 
such hypnotic 'initiations, as Mr. Macdonald calls them iaee 
the 'Religious Attitude and Life in Islam 1 ). Here is an account 
of on* of such initiations, being the record of the experiences 

* The rsieh value of thin system of philosophy—j£ in *ted the term be *pp]kabj7 
tfli collection of mystic and mystifying, though elegant and ftelhehoscn wurda 
and phraaee, interspersed hWe and there with hfllhundemtDod plapinriairg Of 
attars—may be judged tram the romowhat lengthy review of otic uf th - masi 
niMsiil publications on the subject, which j H given in Appendix B at the end of 
the hook, U originally appeared ip. tho t'aina Gnsttt* fqr 1917 pp. ate—;j] 7 h , hut 
as it la_yn bare the ^fcole subject and goes to the very root of mysticism, jt in re|jro- 
duced here, to (fnflble the rtfflder to forma coTiraet estimation cf thu teachiii^cif the 
system under cumuclcmlkfn. 
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of the sister of Prince Dare Shikoh, whose name was Fatima (Ibid., 
pp. 203 -205) 

" I «W myself. then. In a with my fate runml Wward Mwes. and con- 

I LI n ...■jnj m thy imflin: at fluster,. callow Lip, at the awn* time,, m my 
“S "f^l to-U-thf hurewlh* Prophet, (topiej with thin 
LinKiiuMn. J*\ J ^ „hich ] neither .stent her waked, and then 

.ontendJailon, 1 trmwl at»htata ol »a^ hfc ^ adterentii with , he ether 

1 “te his four Men* [Ahu Bnkr, ttaai, Unman i"»d AH| went 

and aorrtaSi.number ef the prineipal nampratoea airnnmled him. 
r^dtfeM^Stohi Mw»«nthd near the Trophet apon who* foot he Head 
£ while the Prophet said to him, ‘OMnUa^tah. for what rewm id you Dlamme 

that TimLirid :" 

.^WmvwnWRhwl n-turm-J t,i mO, my ht.irt p Wl*r Oft impn»» ot thta 
, nt. riiviM itvnoT bloom yd. like 6. - twd of j-uyiiH, and I proHlrfii'^cl 
uf bfflmdleBB frr&ffcude, befm® Lhe throne of the ahuAute Bern?. r » ,Sed 

my*?3 , r did Mt know what to ilti l» exproes all the pay u\ my 

r L ': t u, Trid.MhS^to^. *»<*.«* *■*-» 

lisart - 1 O hnw Tjjmel a happwmaa [ Wlmt an unbasTti of fehdty ^ 

B[ >irUual bii., im,, * ortmjrfhy woman [ l render thnnka and pr*«* 

^ ^ ^ ill fhe in^prohe^blaGod, who,when itemed 

ffl p it without m- to If» m ^lf to tbe -m* f*Vm. 

lhaL m ' i!Jl l my Lhyrcaftor to etMln the dft&ined md of union With him. gf^B 
and “««k* ' ^ trut n mid th-3 fountain of myrtk kfKTwlf^e. 1 nounah 

°" ‘T.Vr; tonh» nEbe™ able to think oE him. ««£ 

my ^il *iJ q attentkm of Lho holy outer, hu cowled fo me, 

|lral , let |. whto thnsgg ^‘ |iffi|vi ta tlvu „«t mraptee manner ef the sl»lid» 
a S™ 1 ’' v -'<™ 6n ’ g / . . Every matt who hna bttaL.ad thia Hljureffle 

bem^, as l t® ve _ . ja £ J &l . L itself, the moat BCtJampdahod and the most noble 

eafatoaceia lost id the aboolotoematooee ; IIf I*-™- 
ct IMP, a j„ the auaBhme, U1 at™ oyer i«smat totality. Artlv 

etm* Stoto. he m ^rvedeatti, £utn™ ponLdimeot, the Garden, and the Fire ... 
,„. h ia the beautiful description of her vision by the Moghul 
■ ee,. She was a well-«ultuved cirl and wrote with enthusiasm, 
princess, a m t0 cnn vert her to the 'enclu of the iaith. 

Tb , e ."T^toundL impressed with the power of the master 
w whose uireetion she had worked. Even today there are men 
and women living who cultivate the habit of callow »P masters, an 
w Vu 5 claim to h&ve seen them. 
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Sometimes these visions come unexpected end uninvited. VVts 
have it from Ibn Khaldun (see 'Religious Attitude and Life in Islam/ 
p* 75) 

" I'hfi most of ihia which cecum lv mankind is apart from their intention and 
*UteHie of th&lr nSafttroE . , , it is not that Ifao soul wiJI? this vision »m| secy it, in ifru 
IjttokFi of thodij who huvo written about aacetEc nod mystical OKftrela&s, ecrLain namea 
iLro Riven, If rhyy Lire iirnnnunwif ttt liv: Lime of froinf? to iHeep, u vision uf what is 
looked! for will flotno (rum them. Thetw arc vailed nl haltimijfi lappiinentEy derived 
from the Hebrew halom, 1 dranm 'I.'" 

One of such visions |g called the vision uf Perfect Nature. Ibn 
Khaldun says about, this particular vision : — 

"The author of a book of the kind hua mentioned one ot these, which he calk, the 
*kaium of the perfect natnns,' It- is that ttt the time of deep, aftn>: the completion 
nf I'eS^DfUS exaroises and with complete intention of mind, them foreign words should 
be pronounced [here fallow certain unintelligible cambinatiuna of fntboM, which are 
i.lTlprctfLuiirui&kb]e lls the vowels are not given . . , [, and that the seeker should bear in 
mind hla need i for lie will in slumber the unveiling of that concerning which ho 
a»*k*. It Ls» related that a. certain man did that after rt pr/ipariClbi of wm« Mi^hte bs 
to hb food and nstljjioiw ejtoreiscs. Tlieo a form appaitod Lo him saying 'I am thy 
perfect nn1;utt).' Tticn the nan naked iiiw lueatiu • end \y ua told what he had been 
looking for, M —(Ibid. p. 7- r >.^ 

Ibn Khaldun further adds 

"To me, ntyjajlt, li.iv? come, through Lhese namea, iLrango appearance?, and I 
havu learned by them dozily ml my Lnrcu instances into which I was lyoking. r " 
—i Ibid. p r 7§, \ 

As Mr. Macdonald points out. (Ibid p. 80j 

11 [>rerLJTi> fine «n record, mid the veracity of the narrators of them eaahai he 
doubted, Ln which God Idmiself waaperaonafty H^on ; tbs elMstKi'braks giro Fvctjims tn 
tbn tnterpwtatiom of eueh appearances, This wan ion common to be an ccoentrie^v - 
it WRB part nf the .normal fusibility, 11 

As to vvhat is really seen in such visions we have 41-Ghaazaii's 
version plverj us by Mr. Macdonald, in his valuable work from which 
already so much has been quoted:— 

** He who tint-snot know the tmu nature of vieiiqh I ar dreaming! dofi& DOt kilnW rJn- 
Inuj natures of Lbe different kinds of vision, and bn who doe® not'kimw tfieLrnc nature 
of the vision of Muhammad and the ottwr proptiiEta, nay, ev«n nf the dead in general, 
does not know Lhe viuiun of lixl in drt-am. Hu I,fur ordinary man imacinus that whoever 
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,^ea Muhulnmacl in u dream haa fletCV Mg &thnaJ jwtwQn ■ - ■ flow otiuld there be 0 ™aoir 
of the p^rsoflof ihe Prn^batln i dremTn P when thivfc peif-wn haa haen ePrncntUod to 
bia grave at Al-Medina and haa not left Llmt to go to the plar-G where the fJcupur SdW 
him. And even it we let that gn, (.He ProphuL 3a often gam by a thrmaand jsleepera. 
in one night in a (HnqBWiri places and in different forms, Anil inatLn.CE supports reasua 
III declaring that; erne person cannot be seen at octr time in two places nor in 
Lwu different forma, Whoever does not grasp thni baa Ountanted himself, in the 
sphere of reason, with n&cties and dmcriplacinii instead of reall'tieH and ideas. After 
i t:sst we need neiltHir rabutee hint nor spestc to him." ■ llbld- pp. KU-fil.> 

AKJhazs all further tells us that what is seen is an '’image" 
and not anequivalent," The: spiritual esgonce is not possessed of 
colour and (visible) form (Ibid, 81), and the form of a dead personage 
has no existent to be seen, It is a symbol. The distinction between, 
an Image and an equivalent is rather interesting, and may be given 
in AUGhazzali'a own words :— 

' 1 Hie i eaaoi] ia iMmetiling to wbwb. there la nothing like, yet wt cun uaa- lbs 
sun as an. imsae for it, because of their relationship in pwnt, Sengucma fmrceptp (ue 
stiown by the light of th* sun, and mleHL^chuut] p*irMpta by tw«, Thifl measure 
of reLaGunnhip RLjflicPH in an imago. Nay a Suit tin may Ihj represented ... by the 
tufl, and a Wazir by thus moon. , , But thew are imagex utid not. ^uwaknta." —(p. ££.) 

And he adds ;— 

EtiiL it tally be said, what you have men LioKied dWFi riot lead to Lhe cooduffion that 
God H oeen r nay. to the conclusion that Prephat oven in not seen —for seeing a symbol 
ik not Kut-ingthe thing itself, ... 7 We reply that exactly the same thing » meant 
when any one gaya that ho aaw God in a dream. Ho does not mean Lhftt he Jaw him in 
bin esseniM ua he is. For it is Kunerally admitted LliM the essence of God rannot b* 
:^n, but that an image which tho flleepBI' believes to be the essence uf God, pr to be 
the egseruyt of (Ik Prophet can be aeon. . . . Only the image wrpeLimsg is truth ful and 
fomeGmea ta lying. - *, ."—ipp. fi£-83,l 

Al-Crhaaaali himself, however, seems to have thought that a 
H truthful 11 image [as distinguished from an equivalent) served as a 
medium for knowledge between the Qnd, or the saint, and the 
devotee. But he merely clutched at Lhe idea uncritically and did 
nqt examine its foundations. 

The rapt explanation of these visions ts to be found in tha mys¬ 
terious power of thought-force, which is the real magician* and cap¬ 
able of performing wonderful feats. The resort to mystic formulae 
and names is justified by the need for impressing the mind with the 
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mnoe of the mysterious, so that it should be eagerly looking out for 
inciileuliihlo and strange things, tbn Khaldun himself rejected the 
noLion that mat power could or did reside in any combinations of 
numbers and tetters (Religion* Attitude, etc., p IDS). It b, no doubt F 
a case of self-hypnosis. Touching the power of the mind to produce 
strange results. Mr. Macdonald, who seems to hare devoted much time 
to the study of the problem, says {Ibid, p. 257j: “That a slate of 
auto-hypnosis, with very carbon consequences, could be produced by 
the abstraction, physical and marital* above described and by the 
mechanical repetition of a single phrase seems tolerably certain. 
There lathe case on record of Tennyson who. by the repetition of 
ia own name could bring himself into a similar dreamy state with 
resultant ideas which he regarded as veridical. ■' The explanation of 
the feeling of happiness lies in the nature of the soul, which is 
blissful by nature. The feeling of satisfaction arises from, within, 
like the happiness that is experienced on the receipt of the news of 
success in an examination* The vision is deemed to bo a mark of 
divine favour, and its appearance, after nights of wakefulness and 
intense aeif abstraction, brushes aside some of the worries and anxie^ 
ties of the soul leaving it free to manifest its real joyous nature, 
to some extent for the time being, 

The knowledge and insight, too, that are deemed to be 
gamed m these visions, prove, on examination, to be altogether 
illusory. They consist in bits and mystic fragments which are 
laconic and meaningless in themselves, and which for that reason, 
thaL is to say, in virtue of their laconicity in 1 incoherence, are adapt¬ 
able to any kind of a reading. It is. again, a well-known trick of 
he devout imagination that it will persistently ignore all the nine 
hundred and ninety-nine cases of failure of prophecy, but will lay 
all the stress it can on the one that seems to attain to some kind 
oi veridical confirmation from, the events in life, li is undoubtedly 
true that such supernormal power* as that of clairvoyance are in¬ 
herent in Lhe nature of the soul* but that will not justify thy decreeing 
of all claims lor their possession indiscriminately. 

Similar criticism is to be made in the case of those unthinking 
devotees of yoga who seek and find satisfaction in the perception of 
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such Internal phenomena as their own image, light, the aolor orb. Uie 
moon, E&tm suns at a time, or the hearing of sounds or dulcet 
mysterious music. Many such phenomena ere perceived in the course 
of yogic concentration, and are thoughtlessly attributed to some 
divine agency other than the soul itself. These are. however, no 
more real than the sight of gods and prophets, and are really only 
due to the excitation of the pcreeptive centres and ol Lite scnaGry 
nerves connected with them, under the atre&fl of intense mental con¬ 
centration. Surely, the dignity of a god, or a saint, cannot be deemed 
to be enhanced by entertaining his devotees with such meaningless 
though bewitching sights and ghews. As a maLLer 01 LacL, any 
one who will practise inner mental concentration for a few weeks 
will soon begin to perceive distinctive luminous flashes and other 
mvsterioua forms of phenomena, even though he proceed by abusing 
the gods and the prophets that have heen and shall ever be hereafter. 

It is thus clear that hailucination is utterly incapable of taking 
the soul to nirvana, though suggestion, rightly employed, js a valu¬ 
able ally on the ' path/ 

To sum up' hypnotism and hallucination are two of the blind 
alleys of faith that lead to nought but suffering and pain. They are 
narcotic in their effecL and deaden the liner instincts ol life, keeping 
the soul entangled in the meshes of transmigration, so long as their 
effects continue, Suggestion, no doubt, ia a powerful instrument 
for self-realisation, but by it^lf it is by no means powerful enough 
to remove the karmic filth from the soul; it is also capable of great 
harm when employed carelessly and without proper safeguards* 
Emancipation is also not to be had by the destruction of the so-called 
sheaths of the soul, for the simple reason that there are no such 
theatha on the soul. The path of progress consist* in the redtrn tmi 
of Right Faith, Right Knowledge and Right Conduct, which means 
the doing of the right thing at the right moment. As Sri Samanta- 
bhadr &aehfi.ryfi, the author the Ratm KtitendaSravakMknrti, points 
out, whoever turns himself into :i casket, that is, an abiding place, 
of faultless Wisdom, Faith and Conduct, to him comes success in all 
his undertakings, like a woman eager to join her lord ! 



CHAPTER XIV 

RECONCILIATION 

" liemember EfclftL Bverywluara you mill (Ind some afvL rjf faith uinrj ri£hbral«nffllJ. 
Sejs tkmtycm foster Hub, und d&tiQfcdesiinqr,- 1 *— Aiobn. 

Only a very little study of comparative religion is needed to show 
that apart from matters of ceremony there are hardly any differences 
in the cardinal principles of the different creeds which are flourish¬ 
ing in our midst In the world. We have seen how the differences 
with respect to doctrinal matters and dogmatic belief disappear with 
the true intorprotation of the sacred books, and we have also seen 
how a true and lasting reconciliation is possible amongst the 
followers of the apparently hostile sects. Even, the difference* In 
respect of ceremonies exist on the surface, and totally disappear when 
we look into the principles underlying their observance. The ignorant 
alone emphasise the [inference between the places and forms of 
worship ; in reality, the object of worship is always the same, 
whether it be understood by the devotee or not. 

To the true worshipper inspirit all places are alike, their forma 
and designations being matters of secondary import. The Sufi a 
maintain 

" H rtne true mosque 'll] a pare and holy heart in bullded : there- let all men worship 
God ‘ for there Ktr dwelt'), net in a m,Oaquu of stone. ” 

The fact is that the earnest seeker after truth ha* eyes and ears 
only for the Jiving Divinity enshrined within his own heart, and not 
for the style and structure of the places made by the human hand. 

As regards Image-worship, true worship being ' idealatry,’ and 
not idolatry, as repeatedly pointed out before, anything which ha& 
the tendency to bring ns nearer the ideal in view is a fit object for 
holy meditation. The images of those Great Ones who have attained 
to everlasting bliss, and whose lives, therefore, constitute beacons 
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for our guidance in the turbulent sea of awu&ra, thus, are the fittest 
Objects of im&fr.tp. Those who regard the Minas as idolaters have 
no Idea of the Ban.se in which they worship their twenty-four Gods* 
nor iyf th& object of devotion. The images of the Blessed Ones possess 
three great and priceless virtues which are not to be found in any 
ntm-Mpa image: of God ; and these are - — 

fl; They at once inspire the rnirid with the fire of self-less 
vairzgya (renunciation), and exclude the idea of begging and bargain¬ 
ing with God i 

12.1 They constitute the true Ideal and point to the certainty 
of its attainment, thus removing and destroying doubt each time 
that the worshipper’s eye falls on Them ’ and 

([i.i ["hey teach us the correct posture for meditation and self- 
eontempiation. 

As to the first of these advantages, it is sufficient to say that 
philosophy can never tolerate the hypocritical form of worship which is 
in vogue amongst the generality of mankind. Ordinary worship is the 
worship of a God-King whose omnipotence man is led to dread, and 
whom lie wants to propitiate by food, song and praise, so that he may 
not send him to regions tif pain and suffering, and may give him choice 
things here and hereafter. But analysis reveals the elements of fear 
and begging to lie at the root ui 1 this form of devotion. It differs 
from the ancestor-worship of the savage only in this that the object 
of worship in its case happens to be an omnipotent power, instead of 
a dead and powerless ancestor. Hence, when we ridicule the ances¬ 
tor-worshipper for his low form of faith, we ougnt, in justice, to 
find fault with him not for his emotion of devotion, /.*■, fear ptua 
begging, since that is also implied in the popular idea of worship, 
but for hia ignorance in imagining that a dead ancestor can be of any 
use to him. But what docs the so-called civilized worship mean if 
not devotion to an imaginary supreme power, personified and conceived 
after the manner of earthly kings ? Far from leading ns to under¬ 
stand the nature of the great Ideal, which is beyond its reach, farther 
still from making us whole and holy, which is our real destiny, acid 
farthest from enabling us to realize our own Codhood, it. only tends 
towards demoralisation, by exciting unholy dread of a mythological. 
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monster* of unreasonableness, fury and power. There is. Jjurely, not 
much to boast of in thin form of worshfp. 

Aa to the second great, advantage which the images of the 
Jikbstcij Ones poMSfiss! it suffices to say that they not only represent 
the great Ideal of wholeness and holiness which we areali anxious to 
attain, bat also teach us T.hat thac is the only true and practical 
Ideal to be entertained. The j/rutihimbaz (images) of the Holy Bhag- 
wansf teach us the great lesson of Life that it is within our power 
to rise to the highest heights of power and glory Their noble Lives 

" .... remind us w-e can make our liws sublime ; 

And, departing, tuuve behind as footprints ™ (hu aiuntl ftf time j 
Kbotprintt chill perhaps another, sailing o'er Life's solicmii main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, -'vexing, shall Cukuhnarl jitfiun _ 

*Cf. 4i In my opinion it is not tha quantity, hut the quality, of persona mmunp; 

whom the sttrlbatw cf divinity ire dktHbttfced. which ia th^ serlcma m&Uer. ir L"- 

Jivlne might 5h ^assocEatud with nn higher ethical attributes thiMi tfiuae which 
obtain among ordiuary men.; if the divine intolUgeiwe is supposed to lio bo imperfect 
that it cannot t'oruscic the UunsequeneeB of Its own cuctrivanceH; if the ELtpcrna .1 powers 
i:nn bueurtle furioutily fiBgry with the cmaLLlKia Ui£ their olflilLpotoiicO and, in their 
SspBeleas wrath, da at my Ulu Innocent along wiLb ths guilty : ot il they laih sliow 
themselves to cu. oa.Hily piacated by proBmita juhJ flattery aa any 

oriental at occidental despot; if, in short, they are only stronger Pina murta! 
men and no butter, LliOl i surely, it ia 111110 for DEI to luuk .somewlmt closely -[[to 
Choir crer]entiaL-i, and Eo nouept none hat eoneluliive eyidstfloo of their existence- — 
('Science and Hebrew Tradition, 1 by T. Huxley, P^£5S-i 

1 The following somewhat lengthy article, adapted and reproduced Item from 
rhe 1 ' DFjjnuibar Jam " iBpectal number Tor OctebsoNpveiflflber, lSUb), will ha 
friend to throw lurcher light on i-hf* warship of the Tirthuinkame 3 

It would undoubtedly he a greaf surprise to many of our nop-Jalna friends fo 
In' told chat Jainism is not an iLlnlatmus creed and is aj bitterly opposed tu idol- 
WorFhiyj as the imist LCOLtaiJiastir religiodi in the world, yet the fftct i-s- as staii.'d, 
TJ-iti attitude of Jainism towards idolatry is evident from tho lullowinR from Lhfc 
Hatrin Karauda ■Hr' viiln-chjru, ri work of paramount authority, composed by sri 
SanianLabhadr ich- ryu, who flnurisheil about the eompushcemerit ot the .second 
century A»D. 

Ualhinf: in | the su-eaHed] rivera and orean.-=, setting up bupu of s»Tld and 
stonf:-; |aa objects of worship], immblaUnDr onewEf hy falling from R precipice or by 
lining burnt Up in fi B |afl in orrfil are Home nf thi; ttnnmnn nmrknfr? (ffitlfall. Tlie 
worshipping, with desire, to obuiin hv'eur of deities whose minuta jith full of per- 
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[n respect of the third advantage, also, it is obvious that material 
aid can be had in fixing the true attitude of se]f-contemptation by 

SufUll lifcc.H and ijl^lik<3* !■; called the fully uf devotion to Falsa divinlt y. Know that 
UsYk fjuru mtirhata which uunPiuLH in the worshipping of ftU&O OSCsOttas. revolving 
in Uil' wheel of gamaHra [blrtha and deaths, t , ,, trcuHni'pratiinnf, who h*ve n«Wnr 
nenourtwd worldly gooills, Her uccunations nor hitrnta [utilising injury to ul bi-m\ ." 

This ia auffietwit authority fenf the view that Minium strongly condemn^ fetiRlf 
Worahip-Ehfi cult of rivera t atones and tlw >ke- an well an devotion to humi'.n 
<T super-human Loin^a whn have not eradicated Lhdr tower nature, EbHt ia to aay H 
W'hotcm liable to be swayed by pasaitm, and by pWEKttlil] like.'i and didlketi, What, 
then* ia tta f ,\ gnificwice of Ute Jmagc-worubip which i.nkes place daily In our 
temples and which 13 undoubtedly tliu caliae uf the fabe impression that hast 
been formed by the rtun-.lairiLid. concerning our faith V 

I’o OKJilain I In; nature of till-. worship, it ia ueeussary tirat uf all to aumtti&riao 
the .faiTjfl crood which fully accounts fur It. The Jainag believe 1 hat every soul ia 
Godly by nUturu Sind endowed with all Lboge attribute! of perfection which are 
associated with olir IXlLo;;I. uiid beat con captions of divinity. i'hCfjC divino attvibiltetf- 
omncscifiEliM:!, hlianfulnuaH and the like—are. however, not actually manifeal In the 
cane of the SOUL fliat ia involved in Ermnni igration, but wilL become lie whun Li 
attains nn'radticr. 

implies complete freedom from al] those linpurlttea of sill which limit 
and curtail cite natural attributes nml properties of the huuI, Accordingly, tbe 
Joiufla aspire to become Gods by ^ra-isirie ihe sen of i births and deaths), 

and the erafil they follow, to obtain that devoutly-wished-for cunsummation. is 
the- racked which wfl- followed, by tliusu who have already rOnctaiil the goal in 
view —nirvana It in Ehia method which is known ae Jainism, and the images 
that are installed in our temple Lire the sLatuen or * piloted ‘ of the gniAtOHt 
among those who have already reached nirvana and tuueht othura the way to 
piet there. Hwy are called 'I'irlHaiQlhtirWr lilemlly tho makers or founders Ufa 
tirtha, e fordable L'hfirmu] or ptknyujju facrosii the ocean of births and deaths) 

llow did l.hey cross (ho sea of *r(.n4T w>u tbemg^stvns 7 By curbing thoir 
Heghty lusts and by purifying and perfect!ns tlieir souls. We, too, have get to 
tread the path They trod, If we would attain to the heights They have attained, 
IllLiWurd, l he Tirthamf.-ar^o are models of perfection for our souls te copy and 
to walk iri Eta' fuuL-stups of, Their inon^as nre Uc’pi-t in the templep Lu con- 
ntoniJy remind m of OUT high ideal atjd to inspire us with faith and confldeneti in 
our own souls. As for Their Worship, They have no de&iru to be worshipped by pa ; 
Their perfection ia immeasuobly greater thin we can praise r , Th^y aro full and perfect 
inttreir (diAoie«v:sv. Wo offer Thom the .dsvoEDurt of uur hearts. 'tHJuause in the initial 
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th« same being illustrated in the pratibimba^ of tbe ./jabs- Hie 
wealit\osEM. L OnQUortnR posturs of liogfl isj wo]I described in l lie Hhaga 
vad Gita. vi. let &fld 14, which makes Krishna say 

,J Holding the body, hand and ncuk erect, immmrubly steady, looking fUedly ttl 
Iht: paint of thfl new, irfth e^e, the self-sereno. fearless. firm in the vow 

Cf the Rrkhmachari, the mtrid controlled, thinking cm Mo, iWmoiHwd, lot him Hit 
aapbAug after Me ,' 1 _____ 

tfagtu of ihe 1 journey r it k Ihe rncFct potent, Lf not the only, means of making ateudy 
pturgrees,, 

Ir is not mtrn tate-worship, thmiflh worship nf a hero i» trairamndem idflltHtUon 
As Carlyle put* it. it iaeamsthtoff mere ; we admire what we curadfeteJi ttptas to attain 
ta. Tl* great English thinker, Thomas CarLytu, tells US :- 

*j j men are still admirable 1 1 u»y there is at bottom, nothing tiljie 

admirable • No nobler feeling than tfala of ud miration for me higher that, himself 
dwtdla in the braiat o£ man. 1L Is to this hour, and at ail hoars, tk* vivif\yinp infUme-c 
i» mWi Hfr, Heru-wcrahip endures for over while man ifcdur&’. Boswell veiwrstea 
hb juhnwn. right truly, even In the eighteenth Century. The iwhabovtaff French 
beiiert; in Hair Voltsuro ; and burnt out round him into ^ry Curious Hero-worship, tn 
tdillafit act oflliH life when they * stifle him urtdtd: roseAt Pavia hts carnage is 
li* ■nndeuiof aeanwt, whfloe train Jills whol* streets,’ Tha Indies ptuoh a hair or 
two from his fur tn keep ft an a sacred relic. There was nothing highest, beautifully 
iwblesi in all France, I hat did not feel this man Lo be higher, beautifultor, nobler 

It will ever bo so. We all Wo great men ; Wo, venerate and bow down sub 
miaWe l*fore grtat men : nay can we honestly bow down to anything else ? Ah, does 
not every true mao fid that he is hithir by rfrinf to uria t te 

rml t„ ab ^ e him 7 No noble or more Mewed feeling dwells in man’s heart. A ad to 
me it la very cheering to conahfer that no Rccptical logit:, or genura! triviality, m^n- 
^rity and aridity Of any tima and ite [nflmmcoa ^n destroy this noble inborn loyalty 
^d w-urship that is in man. it Is an eternal Mmurtne, fam which Lhey can bugjn to 
build themaslveeup . . ■ That than in soma am or oilier. wnhipa h™ t that we 
all of ua reverence and must ever raverenire Croat Men : thu Lii, to me, Uie Uvuig ruck 
amid all ruflhingaWwn whatswer." 

The itelies art ou tb, and they speak for themselves. Kven today men and 
women aeaomble, in thousands, in Trafalgar Square In London to do honour to a status 
of atone that stands there 1 They illuminate Ihe whole neighborhood ■ they place gif- 
lamia of fLowCra on the object of their fidoriitfrn ! la it idolatry they jimetlM ? Ato 
they idnlatam T No, no, auch a thing- is simply Impossible ; no one can accuse the Eng- 
lisli of idolatry ! It is net worshipping thn block of atac . they ask nothing from 
ttifhey offer it no topi, nor do they pray toil, if you look more closely into their 
* Stetutv-wurabip ? yon will fmd it to be the adoration of a BWciCLhihg ol which the figure 
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Such is the posture for devotion, and material assistance in 
making it firm can be oh Gained by a contempiatjon of the serene, 
dispassionate Images of the Jaina Tirthamkaras 

Thug, the three advantages enmnerated above which spring 
Jrom the worship oi the Jlnas cannot, be gainsaid. it is well to 
remember that the realization of the Ideal o£ Perfection and Bliss 
is possible Only when the &oui is impressed with its own divine nature, 


iri 21 ^ nibo1 IL *Krt the statue of Nelann they sasembli! to worship hut the 
spi> iliOL ttiv liravp man, the teavJefis Bailor a bo m:uJo Euclamf what aho is tudey_rltu 

***»■ 'H* f- 3 nj?Nah ^ a nation flrf t cuke away thuEr 
SL ' Ll JJDWei ’ r " 1 !, ''- ,r ' mx " E , °n*' r ~'>r Lhe RTloritMS achievfrti^'rpfl t\[ the British iluvv 

l]llVE ^atl «»frnn hy Germany today, llv- En^li.-ih ktitiw it, and j.oar 
forth. spontaneously. almost llAeon ciOu-ly, the warmest durotun of their free heurb 
on the one being w!w saveil Ulom from utter ruin Eu the pas'. But if Netenn himself 
tw able to save EngErad from (teatructiroa only ; in i.'l'h fan j Habitation lain b^n her 
salvation not once, not twice, bat rop^redly. Tim g»aL suft* Ip m* deed ; w 

“ B ™ iimiri£l tl “ L fluft «f ^glimd in the. hour of danger ; ho mar win ho m «re 
ia„r,l, fnr himaelf or viclcrrba for his cannery : but his spirit und mvmSB *awfv* For 

***** Ja not a aailc)rLrad hl tbe flf # WW Kk^om who dEw not bri^ht^.i ** 

at the ijwniim at ttvttbrt tom*, who line* hot fttrw«itl? him u a mvH*] of 

greatriera tor himjwtf, who does not draw pdwevful inapimtton r^rti KLb life, The nntioo 
fhiil lilarciM., ,'-4.i..|,ue (.r rl.i-i pneat milt Lii a CPri*pLi:imus part of lIlu cspHal of fTufir 
emintiy knew that they were not merely * W cLinp a scathe to the memory of a d*ad 
man, hutto^iw ihe fotmfatfrn-Kton* ,./ r&4r4«fr . 7 Pno.(i*f« . i\ir -^rirmfio/w to como. 

'" IK ' h :r '•■ tmE SKiificaaw of' NeLswrj-K'oiTihffj' wln-h taken ukr* yti ths 

r * W «’" °‘ y “ is "»< »*** tiu- « con d.-r^. Htflto. Bn. JKh 

Unr «u,a,a>-„. which, If. fault, fa oac that hat b s0;l the wuk* o( . 

netnS ta the r edlpril J ! - 


Iho Juina tiw mu worship is, similarly, nn inetanee of for ,J C vnt,on to 

„i>d m JatrsEam only rauarss devocinn tu the tLlrihutfts of Oivinicy wfcieh the duvotto 
^ r,0Vd ° P " l L "" r ' U ' n aT1{J ™ iBta the blooding of tho of 

' W ; ■ im ' ?T rt f ° r th ^ ™ho have evolved out th«|M varv attribute to 

parfectaonio I hair um. «. The .reEnea arik for notti^ from tbcEr Tirthtitok#™* 

“ ttre ™ dh ' n ^ * ^ f ^ *™ They ftuppoLWd to J je >fWltin „ JZ, 

miT devotees. f nioy are not whipped becmiae worship h pienaing to Them but 

.. . T.ho eayap] e«ia*etion hotwocn the U«al of the wJ .,p rh 
wo^b,j>pin E of thciflc who have already pp^k] It, Jb to b« fount! in the feet that tho 

IS ■ Ud k only F^sihlE by 

roltowjng LH the fwUtepa Of tho 0 e who have actuary re^b^ I I,.. goal 
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not when its supposed inferiority and helplessness are constantly 
dinned into its ears.* The place which does not lead to the elevation 
of the Individual will, hut falsely impresses on it the necessity of 
assuming an attitude of a captive and beggar, can, therefore, in no 
sense of the term, bn described as the House of (loci+ 

Of the devotion to an unmanifest gori it m sufficient to say that 
it is time wasted almost wholly, since the Unmanifeat Is only an 
abstract ion, and as such devoid of existence, except in pure metaphysi¬ 
cal thought. Hence, the worshippers of the Unmanithst are little 
better than those who perronify thunder and lightning and other forces 
of nature as god a and goddesses, and then fall down at their feet in 
adoration. 

The’idea of an image as an aid to meditation stands op tha same 
ground as the photograph of one's intended Eoth are a means tn 
put the aoul en Tappofi with the object of Love, the ini eat of spiritual 

* The recitation of hulv mantras and faxtH at do(|lh-beet L nl.io calculate^ to 
remind thy o-f its Lnic nature, an that it niigbi be fUltid with Ehbtigiits of Lta 
own divinity. and thereby eaeapfc Lhu torments (if hell and the lower forcn. j . of life. 
For if lhu soul id filled with the ideas of goodlier and power even at Lho last moment 
of ila oarLlaty earner, it cannot then demand into the re^lono of pawn and suffering* #r 
ho reborn ih unhAppy dT^matances any TtlOTA Aerarrlinfrly, all religion-. enjoin r(n=> 
reading of buly LoJtfcj, in Rome form or uLhcr, in the hearing of t.lii* departing eouL 
*The recitation ia aL oriL'O enlculated to divert the attention from bodily Buffering and 
grief at the idea of being torn away from all it hold iJoa? and! near in the phyulcfd 
world, in addition to imparting tn it tho fioncwtoLUTiesa of ttd own true find ftorimw 
Self, ttafl one and thfi only lled-tower of JtfoWiiii an fur riR any Fmliviilii^ 1 sou] is 
eLineerned. IL must. liowever, he always kepi ill mind filial, merii i net in empty 
wards, or in tha radiation thereof, but edal.y and a ini ply in thafr pjrfmrt or import j 
aod it nust be evident now that weepinff and crying in ttM presence nf tlie depurdnR 
atrtiE rau not only do no good to those whom ii Li Leaving behind, in tliiti Vale iif Team, 
bet also actually JEP to deprive It Of tha (Bat, and, therefore, tlifl mewt tn-unentoiis and 
valuable, opportunity for prCifier progrOas in the ckfling hours of iia life on earth. 

The Twitatim of the Sura V, B. enjoined on '.he fdlowera of the creed of the 
{.Iresc.ent also fieemfl to have been intended to assist Lho departing ‘anil on.the spErituai 
path, Tbe very letteTB Y and S ate suggestive of Lhis purport: for Lhe mmioridil 
vaEuu of in ton which, aa a porfetL or whole riumber, is the Symbol of Perlectlon, 

s3 

and ^ ia an lodgement of mjp, or Life, whoBu divinity la the orn" and Use 
■only them* IP he dwelt upon in the Ircaring of n departing aoul. 
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or domestic felicity and joy. And just as it cannot be said that the 
Inver in bends to marry the photograph of hia intended, though be 
kiase.3 and places it next to his heart, ao can it not be said that the 
true worshipper takes the piece of atone to be bis God, 

So far as the images of the tion-JaErta gods and goddesses are 
concerned, obviously they do not possess sufficient merit to lead to 
the salvation of the soul, since they are mere symbols of the 
various aspects of Life. It is, however, true that the contemplation of 
the different aspects of Life is not without its usefulness since 
meditation is the only means of jfifina, which, arising in the soul, 
enables it to turn Lo the true Divinity, But while it b true that 
meditation on symbolical gods and goddesses may ultimately lead 
to the true form of worship, it is not possible to minimise the value of 
time lost, in a fruitless pursuit, which has ultimately to be given up. 
As a matter of fact, mythology ia only calculated to lead into error more 
often than otherwise ; and no soul eager to attain emancipation can 
afford to enter its labyrinth ian domain, Besides, superstition seldom 
faila lo implant itself on the worship of mythological gods, and mis¬ 
understood devotion usually degrades itself into a begging of favours-' 
Lord do this, and Lord do thatwhich is as far away from the spirit 
of renunciation as ignorance from Truth. 

As for the element of discord with respect to ritual, what haa 
been said about the differences in the form pf devotional worship, 
applies with full force to the differences in ail other ceremonies, 
since the true aim of all forms of ceremonial worship is to rouse the 
dormant divinity of the soul. 

All rations! religions, it may be seen at a glance, have the two 
fallowing points in ^tew, namely, 

(1) the ideal of happiness to be attained, and 

( 2 ) the means to attain it with 

Now, it is obvious that so far ns the attainment of happiness is 
concerned, there are no material differenced in the principal religions 
of the world, They all prescribe 

(i) discrimination between the Self and the not-self, 

(fi) renunciation, 
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(iii} concent ration, and 

riv) devotion 

fm- the attainment of the great ideal of happiness. The Hind us classify 
these means as the different kinds of Yoga, Karma Yoga. Jnffna Yoga, 
K^ja \ oga. Khakti \oga, and Lhe likn; the .Muhammadans describe 
Thomas belief, purification, resignation and devotion ; in other systems 
they are known by other names. We have already discussed them all in 
the previous chapters of fids book, from different points of view ; and 
the subject of devotion has also been dealt with fn this chapter. 

The facts established and the inferences drawn, only point to one 
conclusion, namely, that there are no great differences in respect 
of the means prescribed hy the different teachers of humanity from 
time to time, though, owing Lo misunderstanding and ignorance of 
the real truth, ami not a little to our personal and racial prejudices 
also, the gulf has always been widening between the followers of the 
numerous faiths prevailing in the world. 

As regards the first point, in particular, namely; the ideal of hap¬ 
piness to be attained, it will be seen that most of the religions of 
the world fail under one or the oLher of the two classes, the philoso¬ 
phical and the mystical! and the difference beLween them lies in 
the fact that while the former insist, un the true understanding of 
the nature of things, in Lhe first instance, the latter lay all the stress 
they canon the dement of devoLion, leaving knowledge to arise from 
the depth of the .soul in the course of concentration. The disadvant¬ 
age of this latter course is, however, too great to be minimised, 
since, devotion being a kind of emotion. no genuine feeling 
of devotion can arise in the soul so long as it id not clearly 
convinced of ita special relationship Lu the prescribed object 
of- adoration and worship, Besides, the ultimate object of devo¬ 
tion being one's own Self, ita being directed towards another, 
especially towards a mythological deity, in the first instance, is 
only a mischievous wawte of time. Of the prevailing religions, 
Christianity, Islam and cerLam sects of the Hindus are all 
mostly devotional in their nature, while Jainism, Vedanta, Buddhism 
and the remaining five schools of Hindu philosophy are or aim 
at being philosophical. We have already dealt with most of these 
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religions, and propose to deal with Islam before closing this chapter. 
The ideal of happiness each lays down for its follower has also been 
subjected to investigation, and has been seen to he nothing short of 
becoming God, which every sou! already is in essence. There is no 
creed which does not recogn ebo and preach it directly or indirectly, 
though in the devotional types of religion the teaching 5a to 
be found with difficulty, and Ilea buried beneath myth and 
allegory. Even the religions of the philosophical type, with the 
exception of Jainism, are all more or less obscure on the point, as 
has already been seen. Thus, when purged of the elements of vague¬ 
ness and error which have gathered round the nature ot the Ideal, the 
Moksha of Yoga, the 1 a ham Brahman ami ' of Vedanta, and the 
Father-like Perfection or the Kingdom of Heaven of Christianity con¬ 
vey identically the same idea as that set by Jainism before mankind. 
Even amongst Muhammadans, the Sufis and some others believe in 
becoming one with God. Mr. Amir AN pointsout f Islam/ p. 15).— 

" A. Iarg« MrtstfflB of yiusHms, eapwlsILy thofee lueJidwl to Safi-ten, b&HevL, huw- 
eivor, Lhflt as chi: human soul In litl enmnnlitm L'nuii) God, title tfghfiSA joy would runmaL 
in ita fuKOT with I he Univers&l Soul, wlliJut the RTent*flt pain would be in a state of 
flpparutton frum tlio IXvine lisaefliMj." 

That the same idea underlies the true teaching of the Qur'an 
will be demonstrated presently. 

There remains the question, whether it is possible to attain bo 
the highest ideal of happiness ■ On this point, it is refreshing to 
note that there is no difference of opinion among the founders of 
the different religions who alt declare, with one voice, that one has 
only to try for it. to realise it. But while this is so, mo for as the 
main conclusion la concerned, there is, nevertheless, a alight misunder¬ 
standing as regards the various arguments which philosophers have 
advanced, from time to time, in support of their views. The subject 
is divisible into three heads, namely, 

(1) God. 

(2) Nature, and 

(3) souls i 

and covers the whole field of philosophy. In the West the object of 
philosophy has not been fully understood, for which reason peep He 
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indulge in it as a mere scholarly pastime. Shakespeare makes one 
of his characters say to the physician :— 

" ir thy phyHlcR! canal TWt cure me of such ftrila- aa the miod is heir (a, 

Then t^Lmw thy phy&fc: to the dogs, 

111 have none £>F ifc." 

This applies eqttally well to the philosopher in the West Hat 
in the East the Bole purpose of philosophy has been to relieve the 
suffering of humanity who are victims to those very evils alluded to 
by Shakespeare. Even in the West certain philosophers, especially 
the Greeks, imitated their brethren of the East, and tried to unravel 
the mystery of being:. Some of them visited India and other countries 
and benefited by their learning-and wisdom,—a fact which explains 
the remarkable similarity of thought between the Indian and the 
Greek systems, and also accounts fur the minor difference* existing 
between them. There are always more sides than one of look¬ 
ing at a thing: aad when two persons look at the same thing 
from different points of view, Lheir opinions must differ, until one of 
them is able to make direct observations from both sides.. Besides, 
the medium we passes for expressing our ideas is so defective that 
it Is impossible to avoid all chances of error. One man may use a 
word to express a certain idea, another may express the same sense by 
a different Word, meaning not to differ from the first, and yet a casual 
reader may be puss led by the variation, and may oven find it difficult 
to reconcile the two versions. The confusion becomes most aggravating 
when words having a special significance in one language are trans¬ 
lated into another having no word to represent them with. 

If we would avoid the confusion of thought which has been a pro¬ 
lific source of trouble and has frequently led to bloodshed in the past, 
we must make up our minds to reject all but the most rigidly aciei tific 
method of study and investigation. We must avoid the pernicious 
habit of hasty generalisation, and reject the deduction which seeks to 
triumph over opposition by the broadest of assumptions and the cheap¬ 
est presumption. True metaphysics, it will be observed, is wedded 
to science : it takes its facts directly from nature, and does not allow 
an inference to be drawn till all the arguments for and against 
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a given proposition are sought out, investigated und duly weighed. 
It will not jump to a conclusion like the one we have had occasion to 
consider in connection with the permanency of the state of makaka— all 
things involved in Time and Space are evanescent, therefore ijkjMhi, 
too. must be a pacing state of existence ! As un argument it betrays 
the conscious advocacy of an indefensible cause; a declaration 
of opinion, lack of sober judgment. If the propounded of the argu¬ 
ment had taken the trouble to study the problem from the standpoint 
of physics, they would have observed that all things involved in Time 
and Space are not necessarily ephemeral i for all simple substances. 
e,g., atoms of matter, are eternal, although they exist in Space and 
continue in Time, 

Jainism takes its facts direct from nature, and employs the 
further safeguard of nayat^da (the ' logic ' oi standpoints) to ensure 
the accuracy of its deductions. The result is a Science of Thought of 
unrivalled perfection,* the like of which has never yet been produced 

K Tin? charge of rndtiiin i U?m?ps brought by tlie opponents of djursimn agjunat the 
niRTiyaidwiMSa of the Jataa tfiddtr.infn routs on hasty judgment, and is easily refuted ; 
£yr if they had taken tiul trouble to vtudy the subject before erittdatEW the Jaina view, 
tluey would have peroeived LkulL though vagiluhceH in hostile U> fiJtoffteiw and ™^ainty 
of thought, it- if* not the- tamr thing aa LtiC m&ny-HLdiidiieflS of atipetL'i. Tlxsre can be na 
indefinitenesH in a, Synthesis or atjmmlEg up o£ ffOftdnRions obtained frum different 
when- the amduaatjfiH are definite and. clear in themselves; oor is thuffl 
room lor the element of ofj'ot In a system in which ila very inswt—one-aidedneea,At oul- 
lopk— ia destroyed at the Very OUtfet, To Ulutilmte the point, a than, r.ij-, a governor, 
Fttiy be a master with reference.to certain individuate, and a Servant, with reference to 
hid king ; hence, there is neither error nor iudeflnicenegfl in describing him to a master 
ftxtn a particular point of View and a Servant from mutter, hut it will lie a falMrhmd to- 
record him abanlittmtti either as a master or aa n servant. The man who Bays that the 
p.Tveni'tr te a master In relation to oerUdn ii (dividuala and A dervemt with reference to 
lliF ring certainty knows more, and in In noway Jean dolirdle. than he who knowa him 
tmiy Bali-master arhe wi» i-S but aware of him as a servant. It is quite an error to read 
in the- manly -Endedneas of the .Inina SiMbafitv. a device to sntuigte ihe unwary opponent 
in(na» ingeninwily elaborated ouL dyatvin of ' either—nr "tit on the contrary, ihbi very 
many-wdednciis of iPt nufftt-vH-tlti is th<? true secret ul ito Qhlivnllei' perfection, I*his 
al6o chiqMaetH of the view that nftjfa-vada implies the bltHblitiM of mutually cod- 
tnidictory attributelo ohjecta and tlUTUfS, for junt ad a governor a both a master and 
a w.T vftnl at one aftd Pie pajue time, 0o are all things the abode oi seemingly hostile 
qualities^ whkh are irreconcilable only when, thought of with reference to tho nam* 
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by any other system, whether oriental or occidental. It is a matter 

o£ daily experience that a set of hiIof applicable to a bundled! 
tacts established wiLh reference to a certain point of view du not 
hold good indiscriminately, that is, with reference to every other 
standpoint; yet there is noi .one nonJaina philosopher who has= not 
fallen into a logical trap by mixing up his stand points. Suppose we 
say, here is a jar of iron: if we remove its ironness, it will cease to 
exist. The statement is a metaphysical truth, for if the very substance 
of which a thing is made ho conceived to be non-existent, it is evident 
that the tiling can then have no manner of claim to existence by 
itself. But HOW supper further that we generalise upon thin <■" " 
instance and apply it to the case of a jar of r, It is conceivable that in 
certain cases the result may be true, but obvious that in certain 
others it must be simply disastrous ; for x might not only stand 
for Iron, copper, glass and other substances of which a jar may 
be made, but also for such things as water or butter which it 
might contain, aa well as for the name of a person to whom it might 
belong- Ah no jar containing huttor would ever cease to exist by the 
removal of its contents, nor one belonging to a persons by changing 
hands, the result would be a logical calamity resulting from the 
application of a rule especially suited to a particular set of circum¬ 
stances to nne not falling within its scope. It will be observed that 
in common parlance it is as permissible to say a jar of iron as it is 
to say a jar of butter or a bowl of John, though the three state- 


proup uf facts, that to to asy, from the game point of view. ThlU the tnut 
balL-marlc of perfection of thought to the raany aidad »affa-v^4a f which, in the 
words of a great American thinker (3«e the Nayfckfcraika, pp. 24-3&1, to "oompeU-nli 
t£> descend into the utmost minutiae of mofapb/.-yce and ta eetfcEe ul] tilf VCHed 
<pjeEticmF! o£ abstruse Bpeculititm by a positive cnetbod. . . to flettiu aL any rate 
the limits of w EbO^L iL to possible tm determine by any method whtoii the human 
mind may be rationally yuppuFSTyl to M promises to reconcile all Uhr con¬ 

flicting schools, noL by inducing any of them neceieaifly to abandon their fa^aunir 
< standpoint/ but by proving to them that the standpoints all othera are fcliki- 
tenable. Lff at IftftHt, that they are re[ireii*mijitiVe of some aspect, of truth which under 
some modification need* to be represented, and Uiat the integrity of Truth enn- 
aiata in Lbto very variety of its aa[>ecLa., witbUi llie ratimrad uility of Ml nll-oomprehen.- 
give and ramifying principle.” 
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ments are made from different paints of view. The first holds true 
from what is known as the drart/arthic tunja, the point of view which 
takes into consideration the nature of the substance of which a thing 
is made, while the other two are true only from what may be called 
the fwroaAira, that is the practical standpoint. Tins is sufficient to 
show that the inability to distinguish between different points of 
view must eventually lead to confusion. 

It might be urged that confusion such as this seldom occurs in 
philosophy, and that w r e have needlessly magnified the possibility of 
ener. It is true that, tho instance selected to illustrate our point is 
an easy one, and one hardly likely to be commItted by a rational 
being; but its type has been repeated by ail systems of thought 
which have not expressly adopted the principle of naytivtida - or which 
have deliberately sought to disprove its validity. Such, for instance, 
is the case w.iLh the Advaita VedanLa which deliberately Chal¬ 
lenges the Jains me thud, and which Is, consequently, plunged into 
(he quagmire of confusion, resulting from the mixing up of what is 
known as the nayu. (the stand point of h accident/or forxn) 

with the ilravyarthio (the point of view of substance). The distinction 
between these two standpoints may bo brought out clearly by the 
instance of water which is gaseous matter in its essence, that is from 
the dravyaHhiti point of view. but a non gaseous liquid in appearance or 
form (the pni'yayarthic side of the questionJ. Similarly, tFic individual 
mo ut is a pure divinity in so far as els essential nature is concerned, as 
has been established, in these pages, but from the pwyfiyiirthio point of 
view it is only an impure ego. involved in the cycle of transmigration. 
Hut this view is not open to Advaitrsm, whidi fights shy of ntiyavfida; 
ind the result is that the AdvaiLists have hud no other alternative but 
r.o deny the very existence of the soul, calling all else but one solitary 
princf pie, or abstraction j an illusion pure and simple! It is evident 
what an amount of ridicule one would draw on oneself should one 
persist in describing water aa an illusion ; but the mistake of Ad vail 
ism is exactly of the aame type and form. 

Buddhism, too, has fallen a victim to its antagonism to wtyavada; 
far it has only laid hold of the principle of change, and abut itself 
out from all other points of view, Ita notion of nirt?#!*, consequently, 
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is a conception of extinction, out and out which is clearly oppose I in 
the nature of the *ioul from the dTuny&Hhic point of view, that is, ad a 
substance. 

Coming to modem times, the metaphysicians of the materialistic 
school have also Julian into error like Lhe Buddhists. 1 hey draw 

their inference:' about the nature of the =>oul from the fact that our 
consciousness is liable to be affected by musk, cul fee and other tiki 
material things; but refuse to study its nature any further. Their 
observation is thus routined to the puryayorthir -point of view, and con¬ 
sequently does not prove the existence o£ the aoul a* a self-suhsifitinc 
reality. It is not that their observation Is; faulty, for the soul is 
actually affected by matter in the condition of bondage ; but it is 
their metaphysical deduction which is to be rejected as a one-sided, 
and therefore necessarily inaccurate, conclusion. The truth is that 
from the tfrnvy&Hhic point of view, that is, considered as a thing in 
Itself, the Boutis a substance independent of matter ; but from the 
pariftiydri.lUc side of the problem, no unredeemed aou! and it is only 
art unredeemed soul that is open to be experimented with can aver 
be found to be free from the companionship of matter. Hence th. 
error of the mater ial Eat. 

Jainism warns us not only against mexhaustiw research, but 
also against being misled by the one-sided observations and statements 
of others. Itself ft master of the Science of Thought, it know* the 
shortcoming* often guage bo w it la i ncapab ie o f ex presdn g the results 
of investigation from different points of view at one and the 
same time, and how misleading it* expression brjcomes unless atten 
tion be constantly directed to the particular standpoint from which 
a statement proceeds. To guard against, thte huge possibility of error 
Jainism suggests the simple device of mentally placing the word ny<u 
(lit*, somehow, hence, from a particular point of view, or in a certain 
sense) before every statement. This would at once enable one to 
perceive that the statement its made from a particular point of view 
and holds good only so far as that standpoint is concerned The mind 
would then be directed on the right lines of enquiry and the ascertain¬ 
ment of truth speedily attained. 
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As Jainism points out, perhaps no other cause of error in meta¬ 
physics is quite so fruitful as the failure to realize that all seemingly 
contradictory uLsteraents are not necessarily hostile. For instance, 
when It fa said that the world jg nitya-anity 'i (permanent-impernm- 
nenti, the bewilderment of the untrained rnind is great, and it ia apt 
to reject the statement as apiece of buffoonery, if not the outcome 
of asj unsound brain. Nevertheless, true metaphysics can only de¬ 
scribe the world a: $.nitya-anitya, for it is ntiyn (permanent or eternal) 
in no far as the unbalances of which it is composed are eternal and 
indestructible, and certainly it is also constituted by things that are 
seen one day and gone the next. In a word, the world is unperiah- 
ing and eternal in go far eg the substances composing it are concerned, 
but perishing and non-eternal with regard to the forms which those 
vejy substances put on from time to time. This simple truth, when 
put into the form of the pilule forrnulm which metaphysicians 
delight to employ, (* apt to cause a great deal of confusion, and has 
to be guarded against, by means of certain well-defined safeguards, 
that aim at ensuring the consistency of subtle abstract thought The 
Jaina doctrine of the Syadvoda is a system of scientific safeguards that 
aim at maintaining the proper consistency in metaphysical thought. 
It proceeds by examining the theory of contradiction, and points out 
that contradictory speech ia resolvable, ultimately, into seven forms 
as follows 

(IJ affirmance (of a proposition), 

(2) denial lof the proposition), 

(3) simultaneous affirmance and denial, 

{4) affirmance 4- denial, 

(51 affirmance + indescribability, 

(61 denial + indescribability, 

(7) affirmance + denial +■ indescribability. 

The above are all the passible forms of contradiction that can 
>ceur in thought. They may be contradictory in reference to one 
another, or in regard to their own contents, as ia the case with the 
compound forma, especially the seventh. It will be noticed that 
the first three of these forms are simple judgments or predica- 
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tiona, and the remaining: four, their compounds or combinations* com- 
bining them in. different groups. 

The Hrst three of these combinations are also the three praaibk 
modes of predication in human speech. For when talking, we only 
talk about some object or thing, and in talking about an object or 
thing, we either affirm something about it or deny somclliing with 
reference to it, or any that it is indescribable altogether which means 
that it presents, at one and the same time* the two contradictory aspects 
of existence and non-existence* which makes it impossible absolutely 
either to affirm or deny its being. To illustrate, the world is un- 
periahing and eternal with reference to its substances : it is perishing 
and non-eternal with regard to the forms that are seen one day and 
gene the next ; and it is indescribable when thought of with reference 
to its dual constituents, namely, substance and form both. For when 
we think of both substance and form at the \ the world pre¬ 

sents to the view both perishability aa well as imperishability at 
once, and as there is no word in our languages except indescribahility 
that can represent the existence-non-existence idea that arises up¬ 
permost in the mind at the time, we must say that it is indeacrib- 
able. These Lhree—affirmance, denial and mdeBcribability—are, then, 
the three simple forms of predication inhuman speech Their com- 
hi nations give rise Lo four other forms which have been enumerated at 
numbers 4 to 7 in the list given above. 

It may be pointed out that the distinction between 
affirmance and denial and in what has been put down as affirmance-I- 
denial is rather important; for in the former the view is held simul¬ 
taneously from both the standpoints [e,g. t with refers nee to substance 
and form in the example of the world), while in the latter there b 
a simple summing up only of the maulbs obtained by viewing things 
successively from the two points of view 

A true metaphysician must warn himself against falling into 
error by the mere appearance of contradiction in form : for. sa is 
evident from the example of the world* not all contradiction * are 
real. In order to constitute a real contradiction, the affirmance and 
denial will both have to proceed from the same standpoint. For 
instance, of the statements " A. is dead " and ,J A is not dead/ 1 when 
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they proceed from the game standpoint one at least is bound to be 
false, inasmuch as it cannot be that A is both alive and dead, when 
the question of his death is considered from the one and the same 
point of view, But when taken from different standpoints there 
is no necessary contradict con involved in them ; for A maybe dead 
aaA, and yet alive in ro far as he is a sou],, which is eternal and, 
therefore, above birth and death both* For this reason the student 
of metaphysics in Jainism is advised, as already noticed, to mentally 
insert the word $yiU (literally, lei eutne way) before every state- 
ment of fact that he comes across, to warn him that it has been 
made from one particular point of view, which he should engage 
himself to ascertain, in this way he is not likely to be frightened 
by the contradictions he might encounter in the course of his study, 
and will not be baffled by them. Hence, where an untrained 
novice ia likely lu lose his head in dumb-founding bewilderment 
produced by such seemingly irreconcilable statements as " the world 
ls nittJ(l-anitrja, ,, and to Spurn or turn away from tHlttlj the master 
of the tyadmdit is sure to acquire the true insight into the nature 
of things, and ultimately also mastery over the empire of nature, inas¬ 
much as knowledge is power whereby men have subdued and are now 
subduing nature 1 

We may now revert from this necessary digression, and Lake up 
the three subjects, namely, (Sod, N'ature and Soul, with reference to 
which we proposed to study the differences amongst the principal 

religiojnjsi of the world. 

Of these the idea of 

God 

which, as w# saw in the third chapter, has been understood in a 
variety of senses by mankind, is the first to claim our attention, 
The clear idea of God is naturally that of Jainism, which signi fies 
thfi Supreme Status of the Liberated Soul, 

The insistence on the number twenty-four as that of the most 
Glorious Souls, is due to the fact that these Great Ones became 
Teachers of humanity before the attainment of Nirvana, while the 
rest of the Liberated^ Soula only applied themselves to attain Their 
own salvation, although they alsto taught others to some extent. 
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W<3 have b&sd that the teaching of Christianity. Buddhism and 
Zoroastrianism recognise? these twenty-four God? The Hindu 
Scriptures also acknowledge dome of the Holy Ones, and the first 
Tirthamktira ia even mentioned by name in the Bhagav&fca Parana 
and other works, [slam alone of the other more important creeds 
can be said to be silent about them, but t.he use of the plural form of 
the 1st person for Godhead can only indicate one of the two thing?. 
Cither that the word "we 1 is employed with reli'erehce to a number o r 
Gods, or in the sense in which it is used by earthly Kings, that is, as 
a mark of perapna] greatness. BuL except the word of the ignorant 
theologian of modern times, there is no authority lor the latter inter 
pretation, for the Qur'an is altogether silent on the point ; and the 
Former is supported by good reason and philosophy- It fallows, there¬ 
fore, that the former is the true interpretation. 

We thus find that AJ Qur’an also contains the same teaching as 
to the nature of Godhead ns ia to be found elsewhere. But for this 
Muhammad would never have said, ' 1 Man know thyself, " nor ' God,' 
11 1 am nearer to you than your jugular vein." 

Aa for the remaining ideas of God, we hate had occasion to 
point out that the notion of the Absolute is quite untenable philoso¬ 
phically. It has, however, largely entered into modern thought and 
some sects jay stress on positing it by itself, describingit as the 
Unmanifested. The views of the Vedanta and the Snnkhya schools on 
this point have already linen discussed in the earlier chapters of this 
book, but the fact that Muslim theology has taken the same view, 
will become clear on a perusal of the following abridged passage from 
the 1 Philosophy of Islam h ; 

*' In the 1 bflgfrminfj was God just us lip now is—without any addition or purtieSpa- 
iims . . ..Tliers ih no addition to or subtraction from the Divine Esflan«~'Jt is the 
fianrip, in tlse Hint stag? Unity ia rani and dUveirity w relations! >. ... It fa a stage 
where imagination cannot he eKetrieed. He beyond all knowledge. In thia staffs the 
CEuseneie Ilild dverwhetmwl the u,L tribute?- lift w*s na it were enjgo^ed in. liimee]/. Then 
thw*m the awakening of Hfa ]ove for Hims e l f. Ha wanted! to ree H iin ga H . * 1 was a 
liiiMen treasure/ in a Hadis it ia Raid, 4 and laved to bo known, and created tho work] 
to be known/ There is the awakening to Hie attribute*, in UjjS socttld utege (Watwiatf, 
foiit refathma are- found, Viijud {essentia), Ilm (knowledge of ticifj, Kuri Light, lr. h 
dawning of the essence in the knowledge,—the Egoi, and Shahud I'oijaorvttLion of aelfl. 
He bocsuinua conscious- 'lam that [ flm.' M 
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It i? needless to comment upon the imparity of the notion of the 
LJnmanifest Absolute, since it is a pure abstraction like fluidity, or 
republic. 

The conception of God as Is vara, ' the Word,'and the like, ia 
the next to demand our attention. But we have fully shown in the 
ninth and the tenth chapters Lhat in actual life there is nothing to 
correspond to these conceptions which are pure personifications. 

There remains the idea of God as a creator to be dealt with. 
On this point, also. It has been shown that, the creation of the uni¬ 
verse, of individual souls and of their bodies cannot be truthfully 
ascribed to any quo, The God who creates all things, including evil, 
cannot possibly ciaim our reverence. Jainism, Vaitfeaika, Nyaya, 
Sankhya, Vedanta and the school of thought known as the Furva 
Mimamsa arc at one in refusing to offer homage to any one who 
creates unhappy beings and then claims devotion from them. The 
freedom of Jaina thought appears at its best in the following argu¬ 
ment {seo " An Introduction to Jainism,' by N Kangaji, p. 61):— 

,J Why BkiULLlJ I call y-0L| my GwJ T L; it ymr en trsinev ititu this wcrkl ocromna- 
iitoi hy ftll thefipk'Eidnuref [ndn*a and hid™., LhntCJJtiUeiiyflLi to my 3mm age 7 Ih it 
your power tat w«k through the sky? Do than the tw clauses of mmnmjty from 
physical pain, etc., constitLitu your claim to ir roverectM 7 ins you then our GmJ 
hy treing tha foimder of a religtciTi ? 11 

In this way a question is put about each and every attribute, till 
the list is exhausted, and the philosopher concludes that in a world, 
which is governed by the law of tarma, or cause and effect, a creative 
divinity who declines to violate and is powerless to suspend that law, 
for the sake of his devotee, cannot be entitled to our reverence on 
any ground. Jainism also declines to believe that Divinity Lb the 
source of all actions, because that leads to an absurdity in relation to 
the doctrine of punishment. To say that a thief commits theft, be- 
cauae he was so moved by the will of a God, and, at the earae time, to 
bold that that God will punish him for the theft, cannot be considered 
juat by any moans. The acfiarya returns to the charge with the 
argument that If a god i£entitled to take credit for sending the rains, 
for producing milk in the mother's breast, and for tempering the 
winds to the shorn lamb, he must be censured for creating famines. 
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for bringing on plagues, for causing devastation by earthquake, and 
the like That there fo considerable force in theae daring specula¬ 
tions' has always been admitted by all rational theologians. The 
S&nkhyas, the Mimamsakas and the Jains:? have not been satisfied 
with the Argument in support of the notion oF an anthropomorphic 
Creator* demanding worship by virtue of his position as such. Why 
did he create at all 7 Obviously, a god who i& teh-eleas and the 
true Godhead must be sc, in consequence of His high position) can- 
net be credits! with a desire to create anything. Nor can 
granted that he has some aim of his to be served by his creatures* 
since he must be self-sufficient. If he is benevolent and has created 
the world out of his grace, he would not have created misery as well 
as felicity. If the creation hr regarded as a mere play of his will, 
the supposition renders him childish. !f it be said that he creates, 
merely as an agent, according to the kamuts of souls, that makes turn 
dependent upon others for his activity. And an far as the teleologi¬ 
cal argument from variety in the world is concerned, it lb obviously 
caused by the variety of ftoripiM, which are the actions of the soul 
' The soul is therefore the cause of everything through its own 
actions. The sou! is its own God” ( 1 An Introduction to Jainism,' 
p. 80), Similarly, the philosopher asks about dissolution: Why 
should a god destroy that which lie had created 7 If it Is to stop 
the evihdoingof the wicked, why did he create the evil-doer at all 7 
Again, why not destroy the wicked alone 7 Why destroy the good 
as well as the wicked both 7 

It is thus clear that not only is the idea of a beneficent creator 
a self “contradictory concept, but that in no sense can such a creator 
be considered entitled to our devotion or respect. The .lainaa, there* 
fore, do not offer Worship to the Siddhatmam on any other ground 
than that of Omniscience. Asa pwru ia entitled to reverence from his 
diaciple. so are the Holy 'kirtk-amkarati entitled to worship on account 
of having shown the marpa (the path of liberation); and as of 
all kind a of teachers in the world They alone attained Lo perfection. 
They alone are entitled to the fullest measure of our reverence. A 
necessary corollary from this is that when the disciple becomes perfect 
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himself he ceases to worship the Holy Ones* This is actually the 
teach inf of the great Tirth(i.mkarw Them selves. 

Jainism does not recognise the claim of any god or goddess, nor 
even of the groat Tirt.hamkaras f to he worshipped on the ground of 
fear, or for obtaining boons from them. The Teacher [guru) aJone fo 
entitled to worship, and the true Teacher is he who imparts perfect 
knowledge in plain language, not ho who has riot sufficient knowledge 
himself, nor he who mystifies us w ith myths and legends As re¬ 
gards the granting of boons, r it is obvious that the soul is itself 
immortal . and possesses the capacity for perfect knowledge and bliss. 
Hence, oo one Can grant to it anything Worth having, from outside, 
Neither can any external agency destroy the force of Eta ftartofia, called 
destiny In Islam. It follows that worshipping an outside agency for 
the things which are already o.irs and which cannot be had from the 
outside, is only calculated to lead to greater trouble, inasmuch as nil 
expectations of help from without, only go to make the will nega- 
tive, The true God to worship and praide, therefore, is the individual 
st>ul itself, whoso " omnipotence' is kept back only so long as one insists 
on insulting it by regarding it as helpless, and by applying to wrong 
sources far its help. Besides one's own Self, only those Who have set 
the example of fftlf-evolution and attaitied perfection and everlasting 
joy, and whom we must follow if we woitld free ourselves from Lhe 
cycle of births and. deaths, are alone entit-lnd to respect and reverence 
from us. Just as he who would become a lawyer cannot derive any 
benefit from the worship o' mythical heroes and saints, so cannot 
the soul desirous of attaining nirvana be benefited by any but the 
Soul that has attained to liberation. A lawyer alone can help us in 
the study of law ; similarly, it is only a Liberated Soul that can be 
of help to us in the attainment of perfection and bliss. 

We now pass on to a consideration of 

Nature, 

that is to say! of the universe, which, as edentiata main cam, does 
not require the interference of an outside agency. Science uudoub j 
Ledly is right. to the extent that then: ia no creator of the world, 
and that the universe, as a whole, discloses no teleolordeal design in 
its evolution. But it ia unable to explain the nature of the fioul 
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which has only baffled it hitherto* Failing to understand the true 
sense of the teachings of the real Teachers of our race, it has un¬ 
hesitatingly declared religion to be irrational and unscientific. And, 
since metaphysics only endeavours to ascertain the final causes of the 
word-process, nnd sines its conclusions invariably agree with those 
of religion, wherever and whenever they art; pushed to the final Issue, 
it. too* has been dubbed unscientific indiscriminately. As a matter 
of fact, consistency of thought without which no department of 
knowledge can be perfect, however much it might he baaed on the 
observation of facts in nature—it is not the facts of observation 
themselves which constitute science, but their rational classification, 
and the ascertainment of their causes- i a unthinkable without the 
aid of true metaphysics or philosophy. Hence, philosophy, which 
totally rejects the element of chance and its companion, arbitrariness, 
and which recognises only the sequence of Cause and Effect in its 
ail-embracing sphere of activity, is the science of all sciences known 
to man. 

The absence of the knowledge of the soul in the West became 
the starting point of the development and growth of si system of 
thought which soon managed to shake itself free from religious 
domination of every description whatsoever, and which, in cense- 
tiumcfi of the extraordinary abilities.and forcible eloquence of some 
-of the leading scientists, who took up its cause, evolved out, towards 
the end of the Inst century, into what has been termed Scientific 
Agnosticism. Carried away by the brilliancy of their researches 
in the realm of what must be described an dead matter, and 
encouraged by the semblance of worldly prosperity which their dis- 
coveries and inventions brought about, these scientific giants pushed 
on with their enquiries, and discovered newer and ne wer secrets of 
nature, till, emboldened by their successes, they invaded the domain 
of Religion, forgetting that in that territory all those whose equip¬ 
ment for study consisted sulel.v of the spectrum, the microscope, the 
knife and measures and weights were nut, by any means, welcomed 
as guests by mother Mature, and that the only persona who could 
successfully hope to explore that region were those who had 
been initiated into the mysteries of the soul or spirit, that is Life. 
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Enormous is the debt of gratitude the world, and particularly the so- 
called civilised world, owes those indefatigable workers for their 
discoveries of electricity and the like, but equally great is the 
mischief which their opinions on the subjects connected with religion 
have done. Hut thanks to the growth of the New Thought move^ 
ment, already a great deal of the lost ground has been wrenched back 
for Religion from, the clutches of Pyrrhonism ; and men who had 
come to look upon life aa the result of' a mere juxtaposition of atoms 
of dead matter have tiegun once more to look upon it as a thing which 
continues to exist after the dissolution of the body in death. 

In dealing with such subjects as Soul, Spirit and Tima,, it ts not 
to bo oxpected that the conclusions of religious philosophy would 
always find material corroboration from the researches of the modern 
scientific wurId. A r. a matter of fact, science ia yet in it5 infancy, 
and still thinking of manufacturing Life and consciousness from its 
lifeless matter and unconscious force. 

Science would take a living animal and say that its carcass, 
when placed at a certain height, is capable of doing so many foot¬ 
pounds of work, but would nut worry itself about the w^ork it is 
capable of doing as a living being. It feels baflled in the presence 
of life, and, therefore, prudently confines its operations to tho cal¬ 
culation of foot-pounds of work which It can extract out of carcasses. 
And, since its system of energetics only professes Lo deal with the 
actual and potential motion of lifeless bodies, il ia not surprising that 
ita conception of energy should altogether leave out of account the 
innumerable virtues of the aoul. 

Full of admiration and alarm as religion is for the wonderful 
vigour and daring of this strange child of its own declining years, it 
cannot he expected to lend its assent to its surmises about the pro¬ 
duction of life and consciousness frurn the motion of dead, unconscious 
matter, or about the end of existence being nothing more cheerful 
than the ’ peaceful repose 1 underground. 

Not a little of the confusion of thought which prevails in our 
midst today, ia, however, due to the fact that Theology makes ita 
man-like creator poke his nose everywhere, in and out of season ; and 
no one can wonder if men are led to prefer a :-tatter-anti-force world 
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to its being a product, er nikilu t at the command of A seif-contradlc* 
tot y creator. Jainism shows that not hialone comes out of nothing, 
and furnishes a complete explanation of tha phenomenal world. The 
cause of the differences or opinion between the philosophical and 
the mystical schools of religion, on this point , is to be found in the 
personification of the different functions of the soul ns I^vara or the 
Word, When theology lost sight of the feet o£ person!Nation, and 
accepted the product o-l human imagination as an actual being, a 
creator was at once ushered into the world, to be the harbinger of 
atheism In his turn. The tendency to a monistic conception of the 
world reached its culmination in denying existence Lo everything else, 
and leaving this man-made creator in the sole possession of the field. 
Hence, matter had to be created out of nothing to enable this pet of 
theology to exercise his creative function * The moment theology would 
onme round to acknowledge the nature of the personification* which 
different orders ofajystics have sot up for themselves, that very moment 
would mark the termination of differences among the different creeds, 
and, in all probability, between science and religionas well, 

The cause of the theological error in maintaining the world to 
have been created from nothing might also be found to lie in the 
nature of matter with special reference to the phenomenon of dream* 
ing, Since the material of the dream*world seems to come from 
nowhere, and since the dreamer's mind is not conscious of its pre¬ 
sence in the waking state, an inexact philosophy might come to the 
conclusion that it. is created from nought. Arrived at a conclusion 
so highly satisfactory to mystical thought, it is but natural that 
theology should have jumped to the further conclusion that the world 
was also formed of a matter which rushed into being from nought, at 
the creative fiat of its Causa Causans of things. The absurdity of 
the argument, however, is apparent to any one who knows the nature 
of the mechanism ol dreams an explained in an earlier chapter* 
liesidea, if a dreamer cmild be credited with creative function, every 
soul would have the power to create matter from nothing, which, 
however, is not the position of the theologian Thus, the statement 
that the material of the world was created from nothing is not 
acceptable to common sense by any means. 

44 
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We may now pass on to a consideration of the nature of differ¬ 
ences about the 

Soul 

It is generally accented by religion that there is an immortal 
essence behind every form of life which is the centre and source 
of the activities of living beings. We have fully examined the nature 
of this immortal esdence already in the earlier chapters of this book, 
and, therefore, need only concern ourselves here with the ques¬ 
tion, what, is meant by it in the different schools of religious philo¬ 
sophy, 

The reader is already familiar with the Advaitist'? view accord¬ 
ing to which the one Brahman is the only reality and all else an 
illusion ; but Sankhya defines the soul us an ' Absolute, all-pervading, 
unlimited, immaterial, quality-lefts intelligence, free by nature, and 
a spectator-" By the use of th>: term immaterial Kapila does not 
mean that the so ulis devoid of anbatantivenesa altogether, but only 
that it is not a product of matter. Nyuya considers the soul to be 
the ruler of the senses and body, and an all-pervading, active agent 

Other systems of Hindu philosophy give more or lees the sanoe 
definition of the soul, and consider its nature to he " immaterial,* 
blissful, eternal, umnanifeBt, without members, without modiflca- 
lions, and intelligent. 

In Islam tho&oul is regarded ae an emanation fmm Its god, and 
ia said to exist fur ever l 1 Islam 1 by Amir All, p. 12), The Prophet 
himself was, asked to explain the nature of the soul, and he declared : 
" Rah' (spirit or soul) is by the command of liod C The Philosophy of 
Mam/ by Khaja Khan, p, 14). 

So far as the evangeliats are concerned, they did not define the 
soul in philosophical terms: but they distinctly recognised Lhat it 
could attain the perfection of Gods, 

Moses taught: " And the Lord God formed man of the dust of 
the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life: and man 
became a living soul, "—(Genesis ii, 7 ) 
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In Zoroastrianism the soul is said to be a spiritual entity which 
passes after death into the place of reward, or punishment, according 
to the deeds performed in this world, 

According: to one of the sect* of Muslim mystics the holiI is the 
reflection of God Mr Khaja Khan points out (The Philosophy of 
Islam, p, 3) ;— 

(( The ShaJiudi^tui sonaldnjr that Uiu $btm {wocMl is a rafledlun of Gwf. A i n an 
tutors ft flflrtftp-hiHiKf! and seen Kirn suit reflected In a hundred rlimiiomi. These reflec¬ 
tions virtually iEpatwl cm ihu man jiatl liftv<i tiu »jtlstenc& of their own, The a&trtbulca 
and the ego Wnr^sfl nfrnfiit are thus the ruUevtivn of i.k- aitrilmbss and easenc?' of 
God. Tin? ala™ i the world I is ftp rupee of the juggler, which in reality lb a piece of 
pottery la Tvpthinjr) ; tint by the skill ot tlrn juj^ler ahowa It&elf lib* the whner of 
Cite rupee, Tims everything- ia ' wiLh him,' ” 

These view a have all be^n subjected to a searching critkum 
already in the earlier pages of this book, and need not be dwelt upon 
here any further. We shall accordingly pass on to a consideration of 
the further question ", whether all living beings bo endowed with a 

soul ? 

Now, so far aa the higher animals are concerned if la obvious 
that there is a difference in respect of the degree of intellectual [am, 
but not of kind, between them and man, If any one doubt this, 
let him call his dog to himself, and find out which part of the animal 
understood his command, whether the matter of the physical body, or 
the thinking principle within ? That will convince him that the 
consciousness of the animal ia of the same type as his own. although 
in hia case it is manifesting itself Lh rough fewer limitations, while 
inthedogit is very much cramped and restricted in its activity. 
The experiments made on animal a by t miners and others conclusively 
prove the presence of the Thinker* in their bodies. Surely the doing 
of simple addition and the expression of such thoughts as 4 1 am 
tired '* and t.he like am sufficient proof Of the presence of intelligence!' 


*£*be Lhe article entftlsd ir Educated Hurt** at HLberfaSd M in ■ Th» Field,' 
dated April 19, ]9l3, vol. exxd, 2?a. 3147, Sao aluu in this wnracdon we* 178—m 
uf Et U. Smith's 1 Iiiveatigatitjn of Alicriiin Animate, h 

t Ancient Bcrlpturefl rewind in Any inatanrea of UUHUls compretbeladiiria: human 
speech, and the Jain* Tirthamtotm* are said Ui have put acme uf (hem on the road 
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in the animals. Even if these accounts be not true* there are 
innumerable other indications of inborn sagacity in them. The 
plants are very little removed from the lowest grades of animals, 
bo that there is hardly any perceptible difference between the highest 
strata of the vegetable and the lowest ones of the animal kingdom. 
Even in the mineral kingdom death is not unknown, which 
means that metala are also endowed with life This is amply 
home out by the experiments conducted by the great Indian 
Scientist, Prof. Sir J. C. Bose of Bengal, The fact is that there 
ia no life without consciousness, and no consciousness without 
life. Hence, wherever there is life there is consciousness, whether 
it be folly manifested or not Now, because the' thinker or soul is 
nothing other than the conscious essence, it further follows that 
wherever there is life them it? soul r 
We now come to 

Transmigration 

which, ns has been already shown, is a truth of philosophy. So far as 
its recognition by the generality of mankind is concerned, undoubted¬ 
ly alt the ancient religions of the world were based on EL The con¬ 
flict of opinion among the followers of the different creeds about its 
truth only arose, when the basic principles of religion had become 
buried under the cobwebs of superstition and the dogmas of a vague 
and mystic theology The worship of personified gode has, no 
doubt, been responsible, in a groat measure, for the error of modem 
theology. The transference of the function of determining the conse¬ 
quences of individual actions from the ' fruit-bearing" property of karma 
to an imaginary godhead could not but end Em positing a ruler divine 
on Lbd one hand, and in robbing the individual deeds of their karmic 
force, on the other, with the result that transmigration had to give 
place to this man-made creator* wherever the absence of philosophical 
illumination gave him a chance of establishing himself, 

tci redemption, An those section La have hi Llicrl o Lean treated by modem thiiikera oa 
humim hLYc'ntiona (ttking udditional glory for religion^ bul truth has now. at test, 
bfgun uj susutt itwtf, and to flhow that pnlmnls can at lean! urulorfltaiid, and *t time a 
nJao make thcmselvew updenrtwd by mm, 
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It must, however, be said in defence of the founders of the two 
non-Indian religions, whose fcllowera now deny the doctrine of trans¬ 
migration, that they themselves never denied its truth, The doctrine 
is there, sure enough, in their teachings, only it is not directly preached. 
Their less enlightened followers have, however, taken that which 
is not openly preached in their Scriptures as frivolous and falser It ia 
a dangerous and highly mischievous rule of interpretation to read 
silence into contradiction- Not only have their venerable leaders 
not denied the truth of the doctrine of re*incarnation, but there ia, 
on the contrary* much in their sayings to show that they were well 
aware of it. and taught it in disguise. Why they did not preach it 
openly, might he due to two causes in the main* In t ho-first place, they 
dared not openly s&y anything to excite the fury of the mobs, and, 
secondly, they did not profess to deal with religion exhaustively. That 
the authors of the Christian creed accepted the doctrine of transmi¬ 
gration has been sufficiently demonstrated in the earlier parts of this 
book, and is further supported by such texts as the following : — 

" Eltitusotl uro th* mwik h for Uuey eh«U inherit shall be born u kiigu and 
niter* at men In their next irumraatitm on] Ebe Barth/ 1 —(Hath v. K*] 

Even the doc trines of Ags-ava (i nflux of matter into the soulj and 
fxrndha (bondage) are to be found in the Bible and the early Chris- 
tLan teachings, as will be evident from the following quotations 
Atrtiva: 

(1) " Save rir?, O Gad ; for the wafer* are eoanfl in unbu my eoul- I sink in deep 
mire, where there Line abending; whew the floods overflow f Psalm bdx. 1 

and 2.) 

t'2) " And there shall Jjq no wi™ enter fate it |the Pure Perfect Spirit | nnything 
that dnfllnth, rveitlwr whatsoever worketh abomination, or maketh a lie. , . r ^—iHera- 
latioH uri, 37 \ 

Bandha {jnmit.twel 9 : 

ill Fer bwind in thiu earthly body we nppraJienu Eba objects of Benue by means 
of thebndy."—(Ante Niowe Ch, Ub. vol. xii. 224.1 

* Cl ”1 am iwwBd down with many iron bands, that j cannot Ifftnp mine bnd by 
ratoon of my nuns, neither have I any respite : for I have provoked thy wrath, end dtatw 
that which In evil before thee : 1 did net thy will, neither kept I thy cammandmenta * 
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" lila own ihaJI tallfl tbfl melted himieilf* and lie shall bfl tuiMcn 

wii i] tbo eordi of bin own BJB, ,, ”(Ppjverti9 v, SS.) 

|9ji fi Th* mental acumen uf the^oe who are in the body aeflfflS to be bluntod bj the 
Dltun odjHioa] matter. " — (Ante Nhiene C. Lib —OrigOTl J.p. fllf.) 

|4) " FIcbK neparalesand lhnitfl the knowledge ,uf tbtaK* tJlfit ore apirituaL 
fbrmla themselves by themselves are equal/—(A, JS\ 0* l^b. lii, &&£. i 

Lfli) " For f know that in me dwdlolb Tin good thin^r : - ♦ ► but I aeu another 
law in my member warring agairut the taw of my mind mad bringing me ictlu captivi¬ 
ty to the law o£ sin which is tn my members."- -fltoraana vii. IB—.BL) 

(6) " For tkMi Utah. lustoth Bgainat Lhu Spirit, mid tttt Spirit a^ftiJlBt tive lleah ; 
inj ibeso a 11.1 coritrerj 1 tins uflG to another : au that ye ciilKW.it tin the thinge thutyo 
wo«IA’ J —(Galatiwip v P 11.) 

(7) « Know ye not, that to whom yo yield yourselves uervanta to obey, hu ser 
vuita ye are to whom ye obey ; whether of sin unto defiiii, or of obedience mate 
rq{btHIISKeBS ? "-^ItamRnii vJ, lfi.l 

{S> H *. . .the contest . , , ia nnt against flesh ami blood, but against the 

spiritual power® of the inordinate paaakm^ thaL work thrnugh the Jlesh. "—(A, N. C. 
Lib. »L 41*420.} 

(Bji * f Ye ishall know the truth and the truth nball umku you free. (John vffi. 32.} 

UOJ for of whom a man ia overcome, of Lite aanit? is he brought in bond- 

«■*/'—(£ Peter it. I.Lh l 

Those passages are capable of sound sense only on the hypothecs 
of transmigration. In John in* 12 is given the reason why Jesus 
withheld certain higher teachings of religion from his congregationa 
He is said to have declared : 

■■ If I havci told y«l of earthly things, and ye believe not, how shall yt believe, 
if l toll you Of heavenly tiling® " 

This one qdotation suffices to show that the New Testament waa 
never intended to be a complete code of religion by itself, and the 
present work is a demonstration of the fact that neither the Holy 
Bible, oor the Qur'an, nor the scriptures of any other non-Indian 
religion can be treated as complete and exhaustive in themselves. 

I hfrvr up ■bamitiutii'MK. Bad lut-ve multiplied detestable thingA/' -TYw Ptayar 
of Mm i MBW [Jntcieh Apnartfpha). 
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Even the Vedas are so much involved in mysticism and unintel liabi¬ 
lity of devotional poetry that, taken by themselves, they can only 
mislead one in the first instance. The inference to be drawn 
from this circumstance is that, unless Lhere be mmetbuqj to coo- 
tradict the teaching of an earlier scientific sc hod, either expressly 
or by necessary implication, the founder of an incomplete later system 
of theology cannot be said to have denied the truth of any true and 
philosophically sound doctrine of religion, Applying this test to the 
Holy Bible and the Qur an we find that they do not anywhere con¬ 
tradict the truth of re-incarnation.* 

Christianity and Islam will both have to reject a number ol 
parages from their sacred scriptures. If they persist in denying the 
truth of reincarnation. So Tar as Christianity is concerned, we hope 
we have said enough to convince the moat obdurate Christian that 
his own religion teaches identically, and word for word, the s&nM 
doctrine as is preached by the most ancient faith in the world, name¬ 
ly, Jainism We shall, therefore, now turn to 

Islam 

to show that the same doctrine is contained in its sacred books. 

Mu hammed even believed in the existence of souls prior to their 
embodied life on earth. He said 

" Boulii before- having depemtenen upon bodies, were like unworn bled srmie*: 
sfter thil they were dioperged ; und scull into bodies. Therefore, those whk’Jl wore 
acquainted before the dependence attract each other, and tbnae that were unacquaint¬ 
ed. repel,”—r The t^yinga of Multiuri mad,' p. Bl.f 

The Qur'an and the tradition Iliad is) also contain carefully 
concealed allusions to the highest form of belief. A few quotations 
may bo given 

I, ‘ f Wti ttr£ cioarfir to kin' Shan lie vital voirt. ,h -^AL Qur'an, I, 1C*_J 

# The test, " whosoavei - pdfiyath ClUIl, vengflanca shall he taken on him uv«- 
fold" (ticiwsidS iv. 15i, directly auppOTtH the dwtri-ni? of traEiHrnigratwni of souls, Poe 
it la mcfincfivuiile hqw a pemm can be killed seven times in ruvtnge for Own except 
an the hyputhesM of re-mearnatior). The precise mnac af this passage in not si all 
difficult to grasp If we meal] to mind wkut wm uuid abuul Cain in the chapter on the 
It simply meaiM that ha. vtug Arrived at the * fc*ge whan he can femi u 
opinion about the nature of intellect, wlkofwever is foolish enough to thmttla its mka 
ahull have to undergo many ro-birLba. before he gels another opportunity ot electing 
for himself whether liv will be guided by ft or not. 
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2, u And H# U> whutn you pray k nearer to you thin iba uek of your camel. 

—{ 1 Saying* of Mohammad.') 

a. " God hath dot created anything Letter that) Ranfem. or anything more por- 
f«ct. ur man beautiful then Seram ; the benefits which Gad giveih Are on Eta account, 
and undeiaLaiiding k by it h and God'n wrath Id cauuud by it, and by it are rewards 
and fainudanoiita."—(* Sayinge of Muhammad,'i 

People were not worthy to be told that He who is nearer ihan 
the camera neck and the vita! vein [n one's body is none other than 
the Self, and so the highest truth was not imparted to them in plain, 
undisguised language. 

Thts, we fancy, was the main consideration which led Muham¬ 
mad to preserve silence on some of the moat, important problems of 

religion. 

However, the error which the followers of Iidrmi have fallen into 
in one which nullifies the little good that may be found in their inter¬ 
pretation of their faith, If we start with a belief In the eternal and 
unbridgeable duality between God and man, thus investing the latter 
with all conceivable kinds of negative powers and qualities, the whole 
faith becomes self-cont radio lory; for belief, being the builder of 
character, can only build according to what is believed, never in oppo¬ 
sition to it. Hence, if the belief In the irremediable, ineradicable 
inferiority of the soul be deeply rooted in the mind, it is not possible 
for it to attain to higher spiritual unfold incut. 

It is our wrong interpretation of scriptures which leads us into 
conflicting and mutually contradictory dogmas, and causes ue to 
adhere to them with the full force of stupid bigotry that never fails to 
attend on prejudice. We thus not only become the causes of our own 
undoing, but also richly deserve the acathiiig'condenrmaLion of all 
unbiased minds, of which Schopenhauer's opinion of the Qur'an 
furnishes a fairly good instance. Say a the great Philosopher:— 

^Consider, for example,, the Korin. This wretched book wee sufficient to 
found a religion of Ihe world, to natSsfy the metophjmirafi iwod at innumerable milliona 
of men far twelve hundred years* to borettur the foundation of their morality, and 
{rf 00 email attrtemfrt far death, add also to inspire Lbam to bloody ware and moat 
OKtonded iHjnqveela. We flaw! In it the aaddcat and the Ewnrent farm of theism. Much 
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mey be Iwrt through the trarudatijan ; but I haira not been abls to discover urw uifurte 
valuable thought in it, ”■ 

If our Muhammadan brethren would escape criticism like that 
of Schopenhauer, they must, endeavour to put a [More sensible inter¬ 
pretation on their tenets than they have dorto hitherto, fsr in the 
modern days of advancing Intel lectu&liam it is the force of reason 
which commands respect, not that of tfyf* sword of jehad 

There is a great deal of truth in what Schopenhauer says Rbciut 
the Qur'an, but we are sure thaL that great book is not wiiHioilL Us 
special merit. After a weary and tiresome plodding through its 
pages, which, for the most part, contain variants of the earlier tradi¬ 
tions t of the Sahiaus. the Persians, the Egyptians, the dews and 
others, the patient reader most acknowledge that the cardinal 
doctrihe of the Qur'an is the great, principle of absolute resignation to 
one's destiny. Most of us would regard a doctrine like this as 
fatalism pure and simple, but if we would reflect a little, we should see 
our error at once. Fatalism is essentially passive, and. for that reason, 
hut another name for laziness, but religious life demands an active 
attitude of the soul, and would mean stagnation without it Here 
w« find the Bhsjl&vad Gita-explaining the situation admirably:— 

" Thy business is with Liu- action -only, nevtif with its. fruits ; a» Jet nol the fruit 
of action be Lhy motive, nor In- Lluu to innobioit jiLLachuJ 

'‘’Perform arfkiti, dwelling in union with the Divine, renouncing attacJimartti, 
and balanced ovtmly in HUCindSH uud frillurc : L^uillbrtam Jr <ta] LtMi yoga. 

" Man imiflifig on the objects of Bens**, conceivetli ati attachment lo these : Irani 
jittfichnujnt ai-iuot.li dartre i fr>m desire anger comcth forLh. 

,L Prom angnr pruecubiith disunion i from itolubiiui! conf uwod memory ; frum 
cOOfUMed memory tho torn .*™nijnB ol reason, from destruction of rcHunn lie pefiHiwth 

IJ ■| , lmi>v i H Ti o puTTC reason for t'foo ilOfl-lmrinutiUod, nor for the non-tutrOMinLFHal ia 
thBtv concentration: for him wLttiont concentration there is no poms*, and for the i±n- 
peaceful. how can there t)C liappinpssa V 

11 WJ][»» forauk'.-Lh nil d«slrEs and gouth onwards fteO from yearning!. ■Mew- 
and without ogoium—lie gooth to peace. _ 

■Sh 11 Tlw World as WiU and Ms*/' Vol. II. pp- S*V-3«2. 

t See ' The Socltccr <rf The Qur'an/ by Dr. Tisdall. 
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"Th« is the eternal Btita, having attabed thabotn norw is bawiMorud. Wt» 
even at the death htmr ia asEahlift^id therein he gweUi to the nirvana of the 
etonna /'—lUMSourtt J/ + 

The main thing is to cultivate the habit of equanimity which 
prevent* new kafmic bonds from being forged even though &erq.ya 
'if matter still continue, The man who is resigned to his fate* who 
M?ep 0 his mind evenly balanced both in prosperity and adversity, who 
calmly and dispassionately employs himself exclusively in the per 
formnnee of Tif/ht action —such a man alone is said to practise resigna¬ 
tion, none ei$e + 

hataIiann ig altogether out of place here, for while fatal ism pro^ 
reeds on 1 fie supposition ol an inexorable fate, resignation is practised 
only to take the shaping of one's destiny in one's own hand,, 

Active negignation, thus, ts as different from physical laziness as 
is a living being from a corpse. It is this principle of resignation 
which ih the pearl of great price in the Qur'an, 

To any one who will critically look into the Qur’an, it will be 
obvious that so far as religion proper is concerned there are three 
remarkable features of that book, namely, 

il) variants of the myths and traditions of the Jewish and 
certain other forms of faith, interspersed here and there with the 
folk-lore of the Arabs themsel vea : 

f2) a total absence of all reference to the scriptures, traditions 
and myths of other countries, such as India* China, and the like : and 

(3) a paramount teaching as to the great merit of tfie principle 
of resignation to one's destiny. 

Of these, the first tends to show that the traditions and myths 
are not to be taken as having an historical basis ; the second points 
to one of twso things, that is, either Muhammad waa Ignorant of 
those scriptures, or that they did not need correction and reform in. 
his opinion ; and the third is hut the practising of renunciation under 
3 different name. 

As for the place of the Qur'an amongst the scriptures of the 
world, Nou-MusEim writers, very naturally, were not expected to write 
much in favour of the book ; but much of their criticism only goes 
to show that they possess. no true insight into the nature of religion 
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The main defects pointed out in the great book by European writers 
may be classified under the following heads: - 

0)i ita errors, such ns the denial of the death of Jeaus on the 
crass, and the description of Isaac as the brother of Jacob, whereas, 
according lo the Bible, Isaac waa the father of Jacob (c!. Sura Hud 
with Genesis, hxv 19—36) : 

(2) ita childish fables : 

{3; its false geography ; 

(4) its dishonouring representations, in siime respects, of its god ; 

i;ES) its fatalism ; 

(6) its religious intolerance ; 

(7) its perpetuation of slavery ; 

(8) ita harsh punishment of theft: and other kinds of offences, 

(fl) its sanctioning of polygamy and unbounded license with 

regard to female slaves, as well as the unlimited and unrestricted 
power of divorce ; 

(10) its contradictions ; and 

411) its mythology. 

To these may be added another and a more serious objection on 
account of the doctrine of animal sacrifice, which, ns we have seen 
in an earlier chapter, is certainly opposed to the true spirit of reli¬ 
gion. 

Besides the above, the point which is most frequently and hotly 
debated with reference to the Qur'an is the nature of its source, 
Muslims, naturally, claim it to be a revealed scripture, and base Lheir 
claim on the peculiar style of ita composition. This claim really 
originated with the Prophet himself, and lime after time was the 
challenge to compose anything like it thrown out in the Qur'an. 

What this challenge actually means is not eaay to understand ; 
for if it be a challenge to write something equally sensible, we fear 
the challenger has already had the worst of hia challenge, for there 
ate in existence works which are in no way inferior to the Qur'an, 
oven 1/ they do not surpass it in wisdom and philosophical merit, is 
it, then, a challenge to compete with the Book in its argumentative¬ 
ness? Even here the contest can be decided in favour of Islam only 
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if constant repetition and the use of arguments which do not convince 
any, hut those who have faith in their hearts, or those who are inter¬ 
ested in adovqating ita cause, be regarded its being in good Luate and 
in keeping with the Bound principles of elegant diction. We fear 
there is little to be said in favour of the book in this respect either. 
Next comes Its composition. Undoubtedly its jingling rhyme went 
a long way to please the Arab oar, but that is purely a question of 
taste. Several of the world's scriptures are metrical in their eompoai- 
tkm, and it is not easy to imitate their style. Besides, in every country 
there is always a book, which is confessedly the best piece of its 
literature. Suppose the author of such a work claimed divine inspire 
tion for his work, and rested it on the inability of the people to produce 
one to equal it, would such a claim be recognised 7 Surely, it is the 
feehltfst argument in support of revelation to soy that because th& 
style of the writing is inimitable, it must, therefore, be the work of 
a god. So Jong as Muslim writers do not take the trouble to put 
their religion on a aound philosophical basis, so iong will the Qur'an 
continue to be a butt of ridicule and contempt lor the philosopher 
People, certainly, do not tu^is to religious works to study poetry or 
the art of elegant'diction, Moreover, the Qur’an is not free from 
literary defects, even though ita rhyming be unsurpassed. Carlyle 
thus expresses himself as to its literary merit 

IH -A weartKjluB cunfutwij Jiitnbla, crude, Incan d ita ’ fi-ti-dfcij. ftftratlfltia, tong-pind- 
^dnuaa, entwiglamatit; most crinto, incondite j— iniuppor table stupidity* in abort [' 
Nothing but a pentt? of duty wild carry any European through the Qur'an/' -(Her o< 
and Haro Worship, Locture l| r j 

The beauty of the jingling rhyme of A| Qur’an, thus, is more than 
sufficiently counterbalanced by its poor literary merit and lack of 
philosophical exposition. It seems to us that Muslim writers make 
a great mistake in laying too much stress on the literary merit of their 
Book, since that only goes to divert the attention from the question of 
practical worth, provokes the spirit of fault-finding in the reader, 
and ends by bringing into prominence matters which had best be left 
pot of diseiMon. If our friends will seriously think over the matter, 
the challenge to compose anything like unto a single verse of the 
Qur'an, which, for reasons beat known to the Prophet, was made. 
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later on. in respect of ten verses, end at times, also, with respect to 
a whole chapter, will be found to be not one made to the whole 
world and for ell times, but one meant only for those to whom it whs 
actually made. The Arabs were well-known for eloquence, and it 
was the way in which the Prophet delivered his diiwmuraB which 
went a long way to captivate their hearts They cared little, or 
nothing, Jor the science of religion, and were easily swayed by argu¬ 
ments! which appealed to the ear and Lbe emotions. 

The sudden nature of the wholesale conversions made by the 
Prophet, after he was firmly established at Medina, bear* ample 
testimony to their causes being other than real conviction. The 
widespread apostasy which followed on the death of Muhammad 
among his followers also shows the superficial nature of these convex 
siona ('The Preaching of lalam'j, 

As Mr. T. W. Arnold points out, the acceptance of j B |am waa r 
in many instances, due to the fiery eloquence of the Prophet as 
well as to political expediency, and, more often than not, in the nature 
of a bargain struck under pressure of violence, or from motives of 
worldly prosperity. But eloquence is too feohle, as a means, for alter¬ 
ing one's deep-rooted convictions, since it only appeals to the emotion¬ 
al aide Of life, and causes a temporary effervescence of the emotion 
appealed to. It is incapable of producing permanent results, 
Henee, when phiiobophers come to look into the nature of the dis¬ 
counts of the Prophet, as contained in the Qur’an, they seldom And 4 
aught but r long-winded entanglement/ as Carlyle puts it in the Book 
But while agreeing with Carlyle as to the monotonous and uninterest- 
mg nature of the perusal it affords, we are inclined to the opinion 
that the Qur'an is not to be an easily rejected from consideration as 
that great writer would like us Ip do. 

To understand the merit of AJ Qur'an properly, it ia necessary 

to study the life of iu author, and the circumstances in which he 
found himself placed. 

Muhammad was born at Mecca in Arabia, which geographically 
belongs to the same group of countries in Western Asia na Persia 
Syria and Palestine, Close upon six hundred years had elapacd since 
the advent of the Mew Testament religion, and Christianity had fallen 
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Into decline. Jerusalem was sacked and the Jewa had dispersed, 
many of whom had fled to Arabia, Judaism had already been tinder- 
mined. Idolatry, that ia, worship of symbolical ffoda, mammomaim 
and sensuality prevailed in the land. Sale makes the follow inf? observa- 
tionB about the state of Christianity at the time of Muhammad^ap¬ 
pearance 

“If we> look into tbn) ecdesuiHtical historians even frnm the third century, we 
ukmh flru l the -Christian world to have then had a very different aspect Prom what 
Borne authors huvO WpreB^nted ; and so far Prom being endued with active Rrarae, 
mil, anit devotion afid OPlflhtLshed within itself with ijutity ml ductrirm, union, and 
firm profit inn of ttio faith, that on the contrary, what by the ambition of the clergy, 
and wh&t by drawing the abstruwst niceties into controversy, and dividing and 
subdividing about them into- endteug aehi«na and opntantitjiw, they had m <Jostroyed 
that jjoaw, Inye, and ritwrity from among them, which the fiWptl wit givsn to 
promote 1 and instead thtteof ctmtimially provoked uach other to Pint rn&lTCfl, rwrvcour, 
arid every uvLl. work, that they had lost the whole tsubstimee of their priigion, 
while they Unis eagerly contended for theEr own imaupnatiftns eonewning it ;, and in 
a manner quite drove ChlfiTianity o«t of the world by those very contnovoriuofl in which 
they disputed with uach other about it. In these dark ageef it wati that moat of 
thDBH tuuilcratiUcmH and corruptions we now justly itibor in the church of Rome were 
not only broached, but etstabUflhed : which gave fires I advautugea tntite propagation 
of Mfibomediam, The worablp of saints and fmages, in particular, was then arrived 
at such a scandalous pitch that it even nurpaftned whatever is now practised among 
the Romana.'^ 

As regards the Arabs themselves, 

'"Arabia was of old famotli for ln. , rouk , a i which might be in Mimt measure 
attributed to tbe liberty mid independence of the tritwa. iinme of the- Christiana 
of itkat .nation believed timt Line uoul died with Che body, ami was to bo raised again 
with it ftl the last day : I,beau Origcn iy said to tuivu convinced. Among the Arabia it wuh 
that the heresies of Ebfon, RtfyillLa, and the N naaiwriftrin and also that of the ColJyri- 
diojiH, wore broached or at leant propagated; the latter Introduced the virgin Mary 
for God, cur worshipped her aa such, offering her a sort of twisted cake called Goltyria, 
whence the aect had Ite nuse/'t 

It wrb in such surroundings that Muhammad was horn at Mecca 
acme five hundred years alter the compilation of the last of the 
canonical gospel a. His early life has nothing out of the common in 


*S«e "The Koran 1 K by Rale, 
t IM«k 
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ft. His father AbtToJlah left little or nothin# to him by way of 
inheritance! and he was practically a dependent on hie grand father 
and unde, who seem Lo have taken great interest in him,. Through 
the letter's influence, Muhammad became the factor of Khadijah, a 
noble and rich widow, who food perceived the ex cells Pit qua! i Lies 
of his disposition and accepted him for her lord and husband. 

Muhammad had little or no education beyond what was customary 
in his day He was, however, not deficient in the three accomplish¬ 
ments which the Arabs esteemed most, namely, eloquence, horseman¬ 
ship—including the use of arms-and hospitality. Tho first two 
of these sluod him in good stead in Lhe propagation and protec¬ 
tion of the now Faith which he founded, and the last made him 
famous throughout the land. He had seldom any money in his house, 
and kept no more than was just sufficient to maintain his family. 

Muhammad had a contemplative mind ; he was fond of seclusion. 
He often retired to a cave in Mount Hira. and there suffered himself 
to he lost in meditation. The state of religion prevailing in the country 
did not satisfy the inner longing of his soul for happiness. He wanted 
to think for himself, to get at the inner meaning of Life. Probably he 
came across some ancient Cabaliat who imparted to him some of the 
true secrets of Judaism ; perhaps be was also initiated Into some sort 
of " mysteries. 1 

What, took place in Mount Hira is not known ; perhaps some sort 
of yoifie 4 vision 1 was perceived by the ‘ seer. h This is suggested 
by the miracle of which ia ascribed to the prophet. In 

addition to this Muhammad has been credited with two other miracles,. 
theMeraj and the conversion of jim, But meraj* is only suggestive 

* There are at lea&t two inataiucea Ed which tile OKJ^rrencL; of warty ta described 
by thus prophets of ZnrosLFiLriEiriijri] in ilmaflt the fiarae m. turner ua M iiLumm mT*. Upon 
the baflri of tbeRe irLF-tuni’ea Kev. W, SL Clair TL'idall tis[nh& i.Th® Suiircss oJ 1'he tynr'ini 
Lhnt Mulwntinsd barrow sd the idea of Meraj frem 2qtu(istriankni. Mr. Mohammad A El. 
M. A,, whose book. ' 'the Divine Origin of the Qur'an,' ifs an Httem[jL &t the refulji- 
linn of Mr, Tiidall’s ijpininri, makes the follow mg conmiOWt-on the subject 

JJ The description given by lh».- Holy Prophet of hi? apirituwl uauenl to heavin was,, 
accenting to Rev. ITsdo.IL, borrow ij fronj the fallowing [juKsaec of . icOj i‘i>o/ Jtfiuwrct,, 
a Pehlvi book written in the days of ArdaEtiir, aome 4W) years before the Hejira : ' 1»ur 
fLi’hf advance (iiiward& Vrii& In r I > 1 E aver heaven. . . aud there Wc BuW the Angel! of those 
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£flnt!iiiJ«’uiwi*^n%^M/ol7hJliiihTur* hnlJlll,l, ' l<in lfl •■•incsr by main* if 

Erw ^^r u i' ^- 1 “ ■«****' "Lrfr 0 rM U h*.nm«L" 

1 ' u ?' V, - " J V ^ Np S hr >»ni<-y h u an a )\rgary of raiv Mcl^mnion T|l e 

Unrak— Lbt white il«d of Wonderful .. q,,*] 1. in, L mlife "ny 21„ ™, ™ 

And, Jji (ruth different fmm any i|f^rwii fvt-f I If fair drwri-Jh* I lmL ■ ii rr 

r hich "T™ t*M 1 <hc Olwtric fli 5 d? and tit " 5 dd 

witch Muhaiuiimil uiaid jei Iwvc aMOrtuInd uo to iiravrn w * , llb ^ M ® 

f 1“ *"’"?!'■ «ll Iht heaven, ur. lo [he Throne of Cod, ,,r.,| die wondirn5“S 

SS™** *•* ‘” k "W » .. prefer rfT 


Ai for Ife ronvcnioo of the M We mu« remember that the term ifa utand fiu the 
impktooi of lit m(nd fSludfai in i'aiqwwuf, p. 1*5), ms that ife c«iivrr\MJi of it'r in, 
Wutilii mean the ifttling of nioubti. or removal rtf utupicioni. * 

The [He or Muhammad. ihui, i.lhe life of* man who« habit, of medication 
retirement. ■■■ prolusion Ji4tl enlarged hi* con.eirumeii to a certain ratenl Hi. cmn.,.. 

ai.^eat^c be.. atuf Xgreatcit fr aili « 0 f i£*nil”£ 

mm *0 be prater than what he aetnaJly waa^a prophet, ar^«r 

There, in the seclusion of [he caves of Mount HIra, he used to 
become absorbed id holy meditation. One day, all of a sudden and 

*Mv OtHH, rhrjnff forth a taming JigJit, briUJani and lofty/ We oro then bold that” 
ArUi tabended similarly to the Hpjond and third heaveius and to manj others boyood. 

At tfe last, 1 **yx Arta, 1 my Quid* and ths EWwge] having shown me paradiee took 
ms down to hell. * a * , 


" Fhe truth is that God baa bean raising prophets In all lands. They brought 
tlie same teachings and l>ad similar experiences. Hetn» If certain passag es of the 
Holy <4ttr- a n cmapond to certain emtenta of th* uciant ZoronatrUm acripturw, and 
if the Hdy Fftphai of Arabia had experiences ai inline to thuae of an undent Prophet of 
Iran, thifl dew* iiOt show t±»l E he NoSy Prophet tiad found LccMia Co ancient /.OTOaa Irian 
acrjptura or had found tontu of eomiuunkat% with men learned In femaatrinn 
On the ocher hand, auch par*Jletkran and such analyse, in the aluvrai of 
thBM feinirnny mi-ana of 6otqmuciif*tton, life a cto&r proof of the fact that il] these 
Jw»kB had onginatry come from a common euurro, and that all Uteae ceaeheni wort 
J 10 mtBUj]gera of the ^me Bolnff. Thise parnileltonie are not eanltiu 4 bo inhm and 
Zoroattfhmiam alone ; they esist In at! the gmiit reli^nne of the world.” 


We agree With Mr, Mohammad All aa to tfe possibility of aunilar eapariencea 
mng ^1,1*4 by different prophets independently, but not when he deniea, In hi* fee*, 
If*e funthanty of Muhammad with the tradition*, tha mythot^ipp] foro and tl» vmenA 

2S2S25* 1 Mdee^in other eroe^ We shall pye wseona fer^pi- 

mon later on, whan we come to deal with the auhjwt of revelatim 
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without warning’, the scales fell off his eyes, and brought before 
hia view things which are generally hidden /ram the gaie of the 
profane ; he found himself in the presence of the arch-fingeL* 
Muhammad was frightened, and ran home in great fear and excite¬ 
ment. Perspiration broke out in grisit beads on hia forehead, and 
he covered himf^elf np with the wrapper of Khadijah. She Knew some¬ 
thing of the meditation her husband was in the habit of practising, 
and comforted him with the idea that the vision was not a night¬ 
mare. For thtse years the husband and wife waited in patience for 
the recurrence of the vision, and at last wore rewarded by the sight 
of the * anger once more. During this long interval of time, the 
mind of the Prophet was all the time filled with the noblest of 
expectations. Many a problem of religious philosophy must have 
occurred to him during this period. He had had no philosophical 
training in the strict sense of the term, but knowledge does not 
depend on study in schools ; it Ea stored up in the soul. He must 
have como across teachers of different sects also, and must have 
discussed many of the problems with them. In the midst of the 
confusion which prevailed in the religious circles in his country» in 
the medley of theories nnd dogmas and doctrines which wore 

™ TTue imjel G-abriel id hot another aspect of one'e own. soul This is botT'c out 
not wily from thu moan in# of the word * Jesus/ which, in Arabic, signifies both the 
tioul (mil tk; arch-flnjlfd l,flOu The Phlloaopby of taken, p. 3 CJ), hut can t>e easily verified 
by any ePo who wiil Herinuky praclwe for fl few months. The conc^ntratstm of 

mind on the ntTVCOS ptexuH known as ttfiu, sitoate in the Ijrain, between, the eyo-brows, 
if auftlcleOtly interne, wili enable the jm>uI to fjerceivO Ita own liJ-itre, reflected in the 
enter ittnoephere. It bthie lustre from the real Self which in described hh the S*cb- 
an(cel Gabriel. The Shi ra finmhita has it: 

" When UK3 yogi thinks Of the great Soul, after mliinp back hiH ajfB ( and cgn- 
centreteB hia mind Lothe forehand, then he can perceive the luetro from the great SooL 
TTmt dever 5^ whu always meditates in the above mentioned way, eviaceH the (rent 
Saul wiihtn himself, at>d f.ttn er^n AWaf earn mi m moti teitk Uw." 

It ifl. inlenegtinfl: to note in OOi Lneetlori with the GahrieJ legend that Sir'Syed Ahmad 
Khan who wbs a Hteurui Muhammadan, declined to believe in the existent* of the 
arch-angel* bolding that when the f^rophet said that aa angel had appeared unto 
him, ha maafit nothing more or feea than the sLmpEa fact that an unknown person had 
mot him.—ftfw Philosophy of Lkm, p, 540 

45 
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perplexing him. truth at fast flashed on his mind, like a ray of sunshine 
in the midst of winter clouda. Be clearly perceived that the truth 
q£ truths, the quintessence of philosophy, the kernel of religion, was 
the rock of the Unity of the Essence of God whom he describes as 
4 that which aeelh and heareth.' Mystic, as he was in his tendencies, 
he personified this Essence as the Creator, after the manner .of the 
■ school 1 of mysteries ■ and believed that salvation lay only in the 
doing of his will, not in obedience to the personal will. Meditation 
led him t& penetrate to the core of many a mythological legend, and 
enabled him to understand that their interpretation lay notin an hia^ 
torical reading, but in the symbolical sense. He thus perceived that, 
his countryman had drifted away from the true teaching of religion ; 
and he felt tenderness and pity fprthoir lost souls. Those were, 
however, the- days of intolerance; and people used to meet 
argument with sword. What was ho to do under' the circumstances ? 
To preach the truth openly was out o F the question, He had the 
example of other prophets and saints w ho had preceded him in the 
divine mission. They had been ill-treated, more or lees. He 
recalled to mind what Hermes had said and 1 Jeans 1 repeated about 
’ the lips of wisdom being sealed, except to the ears of understanding, 1 
The masses had to be told that their interpretation of the earlier 
Scriptures of Judaism and Christianity was wrong, yet he dared not 
do bo openly. That would have only gone to make everybody his 
enemy. Thus it was that t.he prophet of Islam, too, wan led to speak 
in allegory £nd concealed metaphor 

His preaching at first had Little or no effect on hts hearers, who 
all seem to have resented him , more or less, with the exception of the 
faithful! Khadijah Gradually his influence extended to some mem 
bers of his family, and even persona outside the family-circle often 
came to hear him. Asia usually the case, the idea of a now religion 
excited animosity and resentment in the minds of the tribesmen, and 
the sincere protestationa of Muhammad to the effect that he brought 
nothing new to them, had little power to check the tide of adversecriti^ 
cism and hatred which was surgingup against him. The small hand oi 
the followers of the creed of the Crescent were exposed to all kinds 
of dangers, and had to fly from place to place. Even Muhammad 
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had to flee for his life more than once. He, however, never aban¬ 
doned his mission, and though the following increased slowly, he 
remained undaunted by the paucity of the number of ' true be¬ 
lievers. * 

A few years later Hamza, a powerful and influential chieftain, 
embraced Islam. Other important conversions soon followed, till in 
the thirteenth year of the mission, the little band had acquired 
sufficient importance in the eyes of its enemies to lend them to 
seriously think of its ex ter mi natron. Several conspiracies were formed 
to encompass Muhammad's death ; he was several times waylaid, 
and various other measure* were resorted to for his destruction. 
The alternatives put be fora him' were death or the renunciation of 
his mission. But the latter was out of the question; bo the only 
point loft to him to decide was: whether he would prefer to be 
butchered peacefully, or die fighting, sword in hand ? IIia fiery 
nature, however, revolted at the former alternative; the idea of 
dying, like a rat In a trap, was not agreeable to his soul. The sword 
was, thus, the only alternative left, and he did not hesitate to 
draw it now. Hitherto he had preached toleration; persuasion rather 
than compulsion had been his method. But that waa out of the 
question now. The times were changed ; persuasion could no longer 
lie relied upon. Accordingly, he made a departure from the policy 
of peace. Fortunately, the followers of Maaab, who had embraced 
Islam in the meantime, undertook to defend him. With their nid, 
he established himself at Medina. Then followed a senes of expedi¬ 
tions, skirmishes and assault* in which the little band gave a good 
account of themselves. These were followed by the famous battle 
of Bedr, which may be reckoned as the foundation of the temporal 
power of Islam, The Prophet now became a warrior chief, in addition 
to a religious preacher, Hat her than suffer bis enemies to persecute 
his followers, he himself now declared jvhad against them. He 
had no political ambition in his earlier days, but now the element 
of power, engendered by constant persecution and suffering, came 
to occupy a prominent place in hia mind. He now became the 
militant prophet in which capacity be became intimately associated 
with history* 
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In the Qur'an,, which was admittedly compiled after the death 
of the Prophet, no distinction is observed between those of the sayings 
fchsit emanated from the 'preacher' and those which originated 
from the ‘ statesman 1 in him. Possibly, a few of the sayings of 
others, erroneously ascribed to him, were also included in the 

manuscript. 

Tiie doctrine of the abrogation of the word of God, which is 
peculiar to Islam, obviously owes its origin Lo the exigencies of the 
political life the Prophet finally adopted, But, bo far as we have 
boon Able bo ascertain, from & perusal of the Quran, it is confined 
only to such of the sayings as are not the essential and eternal 
truths of religion, acid only touches matters of secondary import* e.ft, 
the changing of KiIda from Jerusalem to Mecca. Different writers 
have estimated the number of the abrogated verses from five to five 
hundred, but many of them are presumably still incorporated in the 
Qur’an. 

It la thus clear that in order to understand the true teaching of 
the creed of the Greacent, one has to reject a number of verses, on 
the ground that they form no part of religion proper. Add to this 
the fact that Muhammad was not only a preacher and a statesman, 
but a law-giver as well, and the number of passages Lo be rejected 
becomes still greater ; ifor the law which the Prophet gave was suit¬ 
able only to the exigencies and requirements el 1 hits own time+ and 
essentially applicable to his own people, not of general or universal 
applicability. 

The salient features of the Qur'an may now be categorically 
stated. It consists of ; 

1 . 1 ) the essential and eternal truths of philosophy which ane the 
true basts of religion, 

(2) the rules of law, essentially applicable to the circumstances 
of the country, at the Lime of the Prophet, 

{3} the verses which have been abrogated, 

(4) some Stray observations of the Prophet, made from time to 
time, which are valuable only in so far as they emanate from a great 
person, but which possess little or no value otherwise, and 
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(5) & large number of allegories and mytha.of the Koraastmns, 
the Assyrians; the Jewa and others, adopted and varied to suit the 
requirements of the Prophet's teaching:, 

A glance at the above classification of the contents of the Qur'an 
will suffice to show that of the five main divisions into which we have 
divided them only the first ia the true basis of religion. Thus, we 
need only consider the merit of the Qur'an under the following three 
heads, which are comprised in the first and the fifth divisions : 

(a) philosophical truths and definitions, 

(b) mythology, and 

(c) ritual. 

To begin with the subdivision (<i>, it may be stated, without the 
Least fear of contradiction, that the holy Qur an contains identically 
the same teachings as are the basis of all anciont religions. 
It leaves no doubt as to the nature of the Essence of Life or God, 
which is described as that which seeth and heareth,* It is further 

* That ttwi ima Muslim i’raicepLioii of unity uj rsintlen to find turn LlLlLu in oom- 
non will] Ebn modern. iduii maybe obbh Irani the following from “The Mystics of 
Islam" ipage Tfl} i—• 

" Bulli Mo-dema aetd Kdlis declare Litat God ia one, but tbe statement beamji 
different meaning jn each, instance, The Moslem m&aua thur find is uninjua in Hid 
egaencs, qualities, and acts ; tliaf He Ls absolutely unlike all otter bninga. The Sufi 
meana that God ia the Ona R&al Being whlih Ltflderlieg all pten o motlfl." 

The Siifl doctrine, w a matter or fact, id thu eraet copy uf the 'hwetmal* 
Vedanta, which aoems to haw been .the croud ol at least some of the wandering 
Calendars of MuhUhi origin, To what flattent thau bold Crse-thiukera of Islam wont 
is apparent frnrn the foUowinff couplet of Aim la'id dm AbH fChayr fsee * 't’na Myttka 
of iElam, h Jj, 9(H 

11 Noe unLi] every mosque heneULll the aim 
Liea mined, will our tely work be doJie ; 

And never will true MllSflllrtan apiMir 
Till faith nml infidelity are one." 

The formula ^1* 1 d UT (Tjtiluha H-LuT-khul, which maarn, 1 them la nq Gn-1 hut 
HckI,' can, In tbc lighl of w hat hflfl bean said hafurtt. fflly mean a denial of mylbobgi- 
CUli grab-, not uf tte true living Gudtf, or of the diyiiiijy of the juuf , IV' most Becret 
and awnd name of God. aeeordins to Muslim Tradition ib the Living, or thu Seif- 
aubsiintenL which UorJy understood and raallaed by HiainLa. The Prophet said tliil 
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conceived tp be omnipresent, after the manner of the mystics, so that 
" wherever thou turnest thy faee, there is the esnei^e of God ' 
(Suratul In Sumtul Nisa, we are told : 

" Really <iod juirruundH every thing. 

Sui'atnl Had id records : 

if Gdtl iu with you wlieruver you (ire." 

Finally, Suratul Rahman points out that He ia the first, and the 
last, the apparent and the real, and nil-knowing, 

With reference to the individual soul also el is easy Lu see that 
the teaching contained in the Qnr'an ia the game ?ia has been found 
to lie philosophically true. We may cite Hie folio wing vensea in 
support of our view ; 

H) ''Wears nearer t» man than his jugular vain 1 ' (£>. Zftrpyat] u 

{%) "We fittSH MtBt to mm Limn you, hat you do not ebsurve'’ (&, Wukiyu]. 

(SO “ I«m in your individuality, but you do not aue 7 ' <9, Z&riyut). 

(4J hl fie ia the apparent and the real” |£ r Rahman I. 

<6] " The people who atrtke palm, with thee, do not strike it with then, but 

with Godl. Thfj hand of God in an nil handa " (S. BTatata). 

These ere some of the verses which are intelligible only in the 
light of the doctrines established in these pages. The reason why 
the highest truths of philosophy were imparted to men in disguise,* 

wlmevcr caltu upon God by this name shall obtain all hie desires icee 'A Dictionary 
af IslamSince the (mints. are OTIl>- those whu have become cuoadOilH uf their 
awn Divinity and since acquit rowers spring from Sfilf-conBciffUaTiess, this mo&t Hecret 
iknd (uiowri name, net to ho diaeiosed to the profane, ia that which indicateg the nature 
of the Inner Divinity. The 'Ana '( Haqq ' I f am God i of Al-E3flLloj\ commonly known 
Mamsur, la ottiy Lhe 'Aham ftrnhmaif- ttxtai 7 (1 am Brahman I of Vedanta. 

The ancient and true conception of the Divine unity fully explained hy Ad (new 
Maimonides who shows it to bo grounded ore the simplicity of spirit, devoid uf all 

attributes which appertain bo embodied existence and which imply campwHlwi, 
H*ac&, he condudeR : u We .«ay with regard to (his Latter point |wlietlwr God be 
a compcaite being or not|, that be \ti absolutely one " r llie Guide for the Perplexed/ 
pp. US and 71 )„ 

* IWapirltc (Intolerance was not peculiar to the Anibu ; It wua widespread. 
The follow in# from St. August™ |aee * The Myt&a of Islam/ p, llAjia a fair sample 
of the dread which influenced the upeecla of Bilintu ; 
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Is to be found in the attitude uf the Arabs and the state of Society 
at the time of Lhe Prophet. Their hidden sense is clear enough to 
anyone who cares to think for himself, but otherwise might easily 
pass for poetical license or rhetorical flourish, without exciting 
comment Muhammadan theologians found them difficult to under¬ 
stand even so booh after the Prophet as the second century of the 
Hijri era. Some of them, led by the spirit of enquiry, collected a 
laige number of religious and philosophical books, including many 
Sanskrit Manuscripts, and a magnificent library was established at 
Baghdad in the second century after Muhammad As already stated 
Muhammad's eloquence and personality, rather than the doctrines 
of the creed, seem to have been the cause of the spread of Islam 
even during the life of its founder. In many instances conver¬ 
sions were due to politic expediency and motives of power and 
greatness. 

" How wpertrcinl was lhe adherence d£ numbers u l : Pis A mb tribes, U> |hr 
faith of Islam,'' wri bm Mr, Arnold I) The Preaching of iatan,' p. *1 ) a " muy be 
judged from the widespread apostasy that, followed smm^iliCLtfcly ttw death n-f the 
Prophet, Their aeceptance of lalam would deem to have bam often, die Luted more 
by cohrida^tkma of poKticil expediency, and wru more frequently a bargain Ptnicfc 
lender pressure of violence than the outcome of jmy entbuiuksm or spiritual 
awakening." 

This feature of weakness was, however, doon discovered by (he 
leaders of the new faith, and steps were taken to establish the 
creed on a sound philosophical basis, Mr. Khaja Khan's interesting 
work, 1 The Philosophy of Islam ? <pp. til and 62), throws considerable 
light on the nature of these steps = 


■‘Tin? proBanCe of the Prophet mid hfia C0Tinp®rii™in bml (sufficient mesmerising 
and aphfitualMng power tu purify the Iboltts i>£ thaw wbr? weft! hroupht Wider the 
influence of their magnetic personalities. Aftf-r their rfuya, people daVTflod Tirious 
wnyta find pOrcesses of keeping the torch burning. In the meanwhile, Islam came Lh 
contact with varkwa phases of phfloscfphkai thought in its uapanstan on its r 

and Wes tom borders. 

"If he imiinf lersq a atone, he is a stone: If he Itivos a man, be ie » man ; 
if he levee (Jod—I dare not say mure, for if ■ said that ha would then brj God, ye 
might stone mo." 
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'* During the rime of Hkmort-ukRuhid 1 Reveral Grvdail Had Sanskrit works 
WCW Ltartriiin.'d into Arabic, While the dlflcursi'ra, tdhicbl jjhilrjaujjhy of Tlw Greeks* 
was absorbed on one aide, the aualeritieR nf the EaH-tyrrk nations leavened Muslim 
thought an. the (jther. The N'icomschtan Etbka u£ ArisbcEte with tha eommehtary of 
Ilorphyry translated uito Archie by tahaq, i±n:l the other two works at the 
same philtHojihor, Emjfmimi Ethica on (1 Magna Muriilia, wore transdsfed by Abu 
Ucmir of Damascus. With the aid of tltOEM? troo-jUtiona, the moralkta of laJam begun 
to write original works and to Adapt tlw Marat* preaching to the othiiiol Bpeculatdoaa 
nf the Greeks ajid ih'm unr**." 

Knowledge thug acquired proved to be highly valuable* aa a 
philosophical, foundation, to the school of Muslim thought which haa 
come to be known ng Sufeism, 

The close affinity between the teachings of Islam and twine 
of the Indian faiths may he seen from the following quotations 1 
from Muslim books: 

<]J ' L The veriest truth nf tratha oT Arabic 1 h the afrtsodi of thi' poet ljubuid 
who aaid, ‘ Know, everything beaiden GikJ in non-exitfent. 1 " 

|2) r< Verily God s&ith : J boc&me ill, why diiLl thou nut enquire after me ; I 
became hungry, why didSsL tliOu uuL feed me ; 1 begged of thee, why didst thou not 
give me, rjJ 

{3 1 ■■ If you let down a but Let by & rape Into a well, It will, of ft Surety, de¬ 
scend on God,' 1 * 

Hi " Whni (kid created in the beginning wjie my aouL 1 ' ' 

[5) Jl ' war; a hidden tregatire and loved to know inyswlf. and aci 1 created Kiia’tt 
to know mywjLf r ,l ' d 

The above are consistent width the Advaitiat theory we have 
examined in the earlier chapters of this book. The pass age : I 

was a hidden treasure and loved to know myself, and sol created 
the kkfilk (universe) to know myself ,J is, almost word for word, 
the same doctrine as is contained in the Idealistic formula " I This 

1 ei3--mA,D, 

1 ' The Philosophy of Mam," p, 87, 

* ■ The PbiluiK»phy o£ Islam, h m £7, 

* itid.. p L sa. 

► Ibid., p. SS. 

* Ibid., p. 89, 
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Hot.” Some of the Muslim Saints who have attained to greater 
wisdom have even gone so far as to maintain then* identity with 
God, as was the case with Shams Tabrea. Lhe poet, whose famous 

couplet— .. j 

*' AjaJb man Sfwm i Tabnw?ti> hi gashtam shmftn bar KhuH i 

** Chiw khud ra kkud tMWar kardum. twdidam juz Khuda dar 


khudr *- 

breathes the purest Vedanta Ba'iseed is another Instance in point, 
and many more can be cited. The Maulsna Rum says - 

"0 myrtul, I Jtourelwd ■ from end to nnd, ls» In lh« Sflve the 

Beloved ; 

Coll me not infidiilj 0 my soul, if 1 nay tl»t tlioo thy wall art He. 


Ye who in H*urch of God, of God, pursue, 


Y* need not wareh, for £k*i is you. la you I '' 

Mr. Khaja Khan points out that the Prophet himself saidf— 

1. "I am Arab without otfrt, . ■ ; withouL the letter aw Ar * b becomes mb- 

2, ** He who Heb fecrr me hail seen'God. 

g T *• He who knuvvii. hia naft r knows hia raft , ,. *»n.j be wbo known his own 
nsfj, knows It aaGod."- -(Btudiee in Tasawwisf, p. 8&) 

The Sufi thought touches perfection in the following couplet 
ascribed to Farid-ud-din Attar, one of the most dear-headed thinker? 
Islam has uvtv produced '— 

jljt! >v ji * y * “™ 1 vfj*-jr» d ,J,t G 

|Tr - So long as thou art in evidence a God is asleep ; when thou. 

shalt cease to be, He shall wate upl| 

This 3s nothing but pure -lainism, and expresses identically the 
eame idea as underlies the Biblical text: " He thn-t findet.lt hi# life 
shall Enta it; and he that lo»nth his Ufa for my ahull find it 

fMatt. x. 39h 

As fur the idea of plurality in unity which is the characteristic 
of Godhead, we have already shown that the very word Allah, the 


a,i jj Uj. jt h ^ * 


Tr. r WhiiL jl uiu^ae beinjj 1ID I Shams u£ Tftbraz J 

■ Wbtn 3 (SUM in look into myself, I discovered none but God in the Sett I 1 
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only (the name indicative of the nature) of God, out of the 

99 by which he is known in the Qur'an* indicates a plurality of know¬ 
ing ' Lights/ the ' Illumined Ones/ 

It iy also interesting to note chat Al if addin al-Tdirasanl, the 
author of the commentary on Niffari, described the Qur'an us a form 
of polytheism, / The Mystics of Islam/ p. 92 i 

So far as the theory of re-incarnation is concerned, it is admitted 
by Muslim writers that some of the passages of t,he Qur’an do favour 
that doctrine ; but they do not like Lo acknowledge its truth, on the 
ground that the subject is uncongenial to the .spirit of its followers 
f 1 The Philosophy of Islam/ p. 99)* One can only express surprise 
at a philosopher rejecting a doctrine* without investigation, on a 
ground like this. As a matter of fact several Muslim philosophers 
have actually acknowledged the truth of the doctrine of transmigra¬ 
tion, as Mr. Khaja Khan himself points out /The Philosophy of 
Islam.' p. 37)* Notable amongst these are Ahmad Ihni Sabii, his 
disciple Ahmad ihni Yabus, Abu-Moslemof Khotraasan and Ahmad ihni 
Hakarah. According to the sect of Dervishes known as Haktashees, 
wicked people who have degraded humanity in this life will live 
again in the shape of animal existence 1 / The Dervishes h by John 
P, Brown, p. 47), Jalabddin ttumi.-the poet-philosophen, too, openly 
taught re-incarnation. Some of his veracs* hearing on the point are: 

*' i have (rruwn Like gTBaa GfLun; 

Hovoaliy himrci aevnJli hundred Ljf>rli(»s have I put on ] 

Trem fcha ino-rpatiiij I uJitorf d thu vE^wtabk: kingdom ; 

Dying firm the ve^tflblo I ruae to thfi Jiniiaal ; 

Ant! leaving the animal* 1 became man. 


“ The original verse& mu as L'd Wa : 


i + l wJp oCi*. Jvjt ibJiMi 

r^j j- ^'j^r r i j m ^ jij 

?**• ^ uPr> ^ r~y **■ 

it 3 j 1 c 

r* 4 k^ij ^3 nif 


ff 5,i|Li t j Eflij b Sft- 

|*j 4 ,^.13 J pij- jl 

**? j* ry^ J^f a k*. 

nfr i Jt* ji fa* 

so* (**■ i **fr*u*i 


4 
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I I'M-'n what fear that I .Hiha.ll (>a |]i Isag by death, 

Thu tieri Irunnition wilt aee me rbu el. an angel. 

With an urq^el'e tuir amt WUlgH I 

n»eil *J|]h 1I f rig» iibdvft the augfeU, arut become even that wiiichw l>eyufid imafft- 
tl alien T 

fri]m kttvi]l ^ ™nihjiBted nad-4feHt«l!lM a it wag proclaim^ to me, in a voice like 
that of wi ur^cm, 

Tluit all of us aba]I rotum untn Him." 


Mr+ Kliajri Khan takes the- idea to be that of' L circular move¬ 
ments. ' 'The seed germinates into screen ablins ; this develop® 
into a tree, blooms and blossoms ; and the finale is the seed itself* So 
is Sitluk w or the travelling of man towards God/ 11 


According to Muslim writers, Jalaluddin does not mean any¬ 
thing more than the idea of 1 circular movements ‘ in the above 
versos. Their idea of evolution takes the soul right up from the 
mineral kingdom to mao, through the vegetable acid the animal 
kingdoms* but there leaves it abruptly, either to enjoy an eternal 
life of pleasure in heaven, or to suffer eternal damnation in hell, for 
getting the last line — 


'' That n U of in aha,]] return unto Hhn \ ‘ * 


Strange philosophy, indeed ? Why atop tht! course of evolution in 
this abrupt fashion '{ 

In reply, Mr. Khaja Khan relies on certain verses of the Qur'an 
which, ho maintains, indicate that" the suffering of the soul in 
hell shall never terminate. But it seems to us that he attaches 
too great an importance to the word d never,' which, in the verges 
he replies upon, is clearly a form of rhetoric. The word " never 
uttered in reply to the petition for mercy of the hypothetical sinner 
oi hurn Maudlin—"0 preserver, send me back that 1 may do good 
works Ell the world which 1 am leaving"- does not necessarily 
signify eternity, but might mean " not till you have expiated your 
sins* Tn ordinary parlance also the word is not always intended 
to convey the idea of eternity* Its use in connection with the idea 
of life in heaven or hell, must, consequently, betaken to mean only 
a long period. The Jaina Scriptures point out that, the length of 
life in. heaven or hell varies according to individual deeds, the 
longest term consisting of untold mill ions of years, which ia as good 
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as eternity, for all practical purposes of ordinary speech. The rea¬ 
son why mokaha cannot be obtained from either the heaven or hell, 
is to he found; in t he fact that the soul is deprived of the opportunity 
for performing topiis in those regions. The continuous life of plea¬ 
sure in heaven, and the unending experiences of pain in hell leave 
no time for the practising of tapas (austeriliesh without which 
•mnksha cannot he attained. For this reason, are these two regions 
described as Bhofja Bh&mia (the worlds of ‘ fruits"The place 
of just retribution," says the author of 1 Al Bayau, 1 "is the next 
world, where nothing of actions is to be found The place of actions 
is this world " (page 166), That being so, it is inconceivable how 
spiritual evolution can be completed in heaven or hell, so as to enable 
the soul to * return unto Him.’ which is the fulfilment of its. 
destiny. 

Does it not strike our brethren of Islam thuL unless the doc¬ 
trine of transmigration ho an integral pert of the teaching of their 
Prophet, their creed renders it absolutely unnecessary that there should 
be such a thing as noli! ? The belief in the resurrection oi the 
physical body on the Judgment Day is quite inconsistent with the 
survival of the soul on the death of the individual, as well as with 
its existence prior to bis conception and birth in this world of ours. 
The former, because It has no function to perform during the period 
intervening between its death Hare and the resurrection at the place 
of Judgment, and the latter, because it will directly bad to an 
admission of our claim. In short, they must altogether deny the 
existence of inch a thing as soul and take the body tube the man. 
But in doing so they will find that they not only contradict the 
sound conclusions of reason, which, in the passage quoted from the 
'Sayings of Muhamui&d, * la so highly extolled by the Prophet him- 
self, but also attribute injustice and want of dignity to the God¬ 
head, in addition to rendering a number of passages in their Scrip¬ 
ture of no effect. 

If the soul be by the command of God (Al Qur'an, chap. xvii),. 
and created, for the first time, to inhabit the body of fiesh, by an 
Almighty God, he must be the author of its existence. If so, he must 
be blamed for creating differences in the circumstances of different 
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souls, so that one i a born ignorant, while another enjoys the light 
■of wisdom, and! eo forth. If emphasis were needed on this last obser¬ 
vation of ours?, it is not wanting, for the Qur'an itself records ; 

“ Ami unity whomsoever Cod sbn![ out grant his %ht he RhaJJ enioy noUght at 
till."—(Chapter loiiv.) 

Also ;— 

” Whom Gnd shall eftUBe t=o err, he ahull Jiud no way to ^#iru^.'"^CI]SpieF 

xlii.) 

We have already commented upon the injustice of unequal 
Creation, and need not reproduce the argument over again here. 
The conclusion is that if the creation of the world ho ascribed to an 
almighty god, he must bo found fault with for differences and in* 
equalities : hut if, in agreement with the dictates of reason, we 
attribute the causation of differences to the working out of the 
past kurtWii, in obedience to the laws of nature, all the difficulties 
vanish from our path at once. 

As regards the teaching of the Qur'an about the soul, it ia cer¬ 
tain that that sacred book itself promulgates the truth uhout the 
pre-existence of soul before the formation of the physical body. The 
author of 1 Ai B&yan 1 fp, 144} tel la us that the general Muslim belief 
on this point: lb that 1: ho souls wore created by God 'thousands of 
years ' before the making of the body, ftufdsm, Coo, is, on the whole, 
decidedly opposed to the idea of the creation of a soul there and then 
to inhabit a body. 

In order to arrive at a perfect understanding of the sym¬ 
bolic teaching of the holy Qur’an with reference to the nature 
of the bollI, it is necessary to analyse the idea underlying the 
statement, ' soul is by the command of God.' A Little thinking 
will show that ' comm and 'differs as much from the uttered word, 
which gives it expression, as man differs from the body of matter 
in which he is ensouled. Tine spoken word ig perishable, because it 
is a kind of sound, which is only a mode of motion ; but 1 command 1 
h the injunction, or ‘ senae 1 which the word ensouls, and is unperish- 
ing, as such. The distinction is time-honoured, and has been well 
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brought out in the Purva Mimansa Sutras of Jatmini, the founder of 
one of the six schools of Hindu philosophy. 

Sounds originate in two different ways: either they arise from 
the vibrations, of material bodies, or are uttered by living beings, In 
the former case, they convey no ‘ idea ' Lo the mind beyond that 
of noise of a pleasant, or unpleasant type, but in the latter, 
the riiiiid is made aware of an ’idea.' in addition to the auditory 
sensation. How, because the speech of a living he in 17 fa deliberate 
and determined, and fa intended to convey the speaker fa thought to 
the min tl of the bearer, it is expressive of a sense or purport. It fa 
this j sense/ b meaning/ or “ word-purport/ collectively knowledge, 
which fa eternal. 

If we now take a step in the direction of mythology and per- 
sonify knowledge as God, we shall see Lhe Prophet's description of 
the soul acquiring significance, For, the soul being in the nature 
of an idea, all the souls,, taken collectively, must be represented in 
the entirety of knowledge personified aa a being. It fa interesting 
to note in this connection that the Sufis hold everyLhing to bean 
'taro' (name) of their god, and the Bible points out that the Lord 
brought all living creatures unto Adam, and 1 whatsoever Adam called 
any living creature, that was the name thereof ’* 

The Qurfan, thus, rightly propounds the nature frf the soul: it 
is intelligence or knowledge of the Intelligent Essence of Life, personi¬ 
fied as a god. Where the followers of Islam go wrong is in respect of 
the origin which they ascribe to it. 

For even from a purely speculative point of view, which mostly 
constitutes the logic of modern theology , the eternity of souU can he 
easily proved. That the soul is the uttered word of God, ia the pro¬ 
position agreed upon. Now, the question is; did God utter the 
' word ' haphazard, or intelligently? If the former, God ia not all- 
wise, but a thoughtless, chaotic being, who has neither control nor 
understanding of hfa speech, but who raves like one in delirium 
tr&wn*—in abort, a thoughtless monstrosity. If the latter, the 
sense of the word must be known to him prior to its utterance 


* Genesis. ii. IS. 
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Further reflection will show' that the 'sense,' i,@., the idea, must be 
eternal. For, if it in not eternal, it must come into existence ill 
time, in which case it will have both a beginning and an end, Hence 
arises the question : did God know the particular idea before it came 
into existence, or not ? If he did not, his knowledge was not per* 
feet, since he was ignorant, in respect of that particular idea ; and, as 
all ideas, on the hypothesis of theology, must hr said to have had an 
origin, there must have been a time when God had absolutely no idea 
in his mind, that is to say, when he was totally ignorant. But this 
contradicts the wisdom attribute of God, and is, for that reason, 
absurd. Besides, haw could that which has no existence whatsoever 
ever come into existence ? Again, if we say that God made the idea, 
the question again arises as to the volitional or thoughtless nature of 
the process of making, which has already formed the subject of 
discussion. The last loop-hdte of escape may ba sought in the eLute- 
ment that the idea did not exist, but that God knew it somehow. 
This is but another way of throwing up Lhe brief, as the sense of tha 
expression itself indicated the absurdity of the proposition; for it 
means neither mere nor less than this that the idea had no existence, 
and yet it existed in the consciousness of a specified being—which is 
ridiculous. The denial of the past existence of the soul only aims at 
the root of the theory of transmigration, but it is evident that only 
confusion of thought results from such a course. 

The true sense of the teaching, H soul is by the command of God/ 
thus, is not that God created the soul at a particular point of time, 
in the history 7 of duration, but that the differentiating principle of 
the Ji™ scenes, *. 0 , t pure Consciousness, is the 'sense,' or purport, 
or ' idea-nesa/ That this is the true sense is further borne out by 
the text itself which is not, 'soul is the command of God,' but 
1 exjuI is lift the command of God,' which clearly means nothing if not 
that the Essence of Existence is seabed distributMy among the 
ideas,' 4. e., souls. In this sense the doctrine ia not only sound 
philosophically, but in also in perfect agreement with the teaching of 
all other rational religions of the world. The literal interpretation of 
the text is naturally out of the question, since the soul is a simple 
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.substance and cannot be thought as coming into being by nr with 
Any erne's flat or command, 

From the practical aide of the question also the doctrine oi 
transmigration furnishes an explanation oF all those hard problem:* 
■of philosophy which have proved insoluble from the standpoint of 
theology, und which involve it in endless contradictions. It is more 
satisfactory to accept the blame for one's present condition oneself 
than to throw it nn a being who creates imperfect creatures and then 
expec j;s them bo be perfect. It is also more reasonable to believe 
that the sojourn of the wicked in hell, in spite of the enormity of 
their sins, shall have an mid, sooner or later, on the termination of 
the aw b karma of the ntsrnkgati {hell-life), when one or more human 
incarnations will furnish them with the opportunity to manifest their 

hidden divinity, in the fullest degree of perfection. 

Wmen getting themselves in opposition to the theory of trans¬ 
migration, modern exponents of Muslim theology generally forget 
that their noble Prophet has acknowledged the fact that no origin 
can be ascribed bo the soul. The following note of Sale, based on 
1 Al Beidawi/ is highly relevant to the point in issue:— 

tr Il is aald tl’Bt t l ifi Jews bid thus Kore^h ask Mutumsd tn relate LtK! histwy af 
Llujflewlio itopt In the and oi IllroT Kurndu, and tn givfltfieni an i™rtt rf tbe 
raill of ntm ubling. that if to pratfcndi?d tn answer nil tbe tae queatioM, or 
^mswbt (wnflrf them, they miffht be ™ 1" rio prophet? hut :r to gave ™ 
mBW „ to one. er two of the iiiiHtbm a«d .dknE as to the other, ta was really a 

AccuriliBifly. wlwidicy firnjiouriili'd Uii'-iuualioflH Lu Imri, hft told tham tha 
but acknoivIndeed Hi: IptwsanM aa to the origin at the hunurt amil.'”* 

ivlr-Khais Khan tries to explain away Muhammad's acknow¬ 
ledgment of ignorance by saying that 1 the Prophet, accepting tho 
omission as the gauge of tfeir li.e Jew's) m«tal Atm,®,, de¬ 

termined not to burden them with a deflmtion bayorid the Krasp of 

their capacity 1 ; t but in the absence of anything showing that the 
knowledge of the soul would have been h h burden/ 1 boo heavy for them 
LO bear, the statement is hardly of any value. What should we think 
0 l a scientist who. in answer ton question as to the origin of mailer, 

* ■ H'he Koran 1 by Sale, p, Ml4 (note a). 

\ ■ Tins PhilfKup'by Islam,* p. 31. 
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propounded with a view to teat hia claim to learning, were to reply 
thru, he was hot aware of it ? Some would see in the reply only a 
confession of ignorance, and some only a compassionate regard for 
the L feeble ' intellect of the interlocutor; but the truth is neither in 
Che one nor the other of these views, It ifl given out in the reply, 
though expressed facetiously, 

The above is quite sufficient to show the true nature of the 
soul - but there ere other passages in the Qur'an which fully support 
our view, hi the 33rd chapter it is said 

" Wti fn,J|li erly created man Of & finer sort of day ; and (ifu-rwarda We p] MW a him 
J|] the farm of wbtei Sn ft bu» ncepUcta e nfterwarfa W n mode the jjttseJ 

n,ld wtJ ff,nil * £l L*oa^ated blood into a plson of flesh: then ms formed tho 
pcew o£ rtanh JuLo hone* ■ und wrs ctotlwd thow with flesh : (hem we produced i ha Bmmc> 
by another crffiitioin. ,J 

The pious commentator would read the words " & sure recep- 
tade ’ to mean the womb, but no one can seriously maintain that 
it is ho sure as not to miscarry in any case. Surely the Prophet 
could have used the word himself if that was the sense intended, 
for there is apparently no reason for not using the right word hens. 
And, if any one maintain that it was not ussd out of decency, the 
reply is that religion is generally disregardful of any pretensions 
on that score. In almost all religions matters relating to sex arc 
apoken of without the least reserve, and the Qur'an is no exception 
to the ruin. What is the precise sense of the expression "sure recep’ 
tacle” will become clear if we realize the nature of the finer sort 
of day of which, it. is stated, man w*s formerly made. This passage 
is susceptible of sense only on the supposition that t here is a subtle 
body inside the gross encasement of physical matter, and that this 
body of finer day, in some way, correafiends to the karmam body, as 
described before. When this subtle body was made is not given in 
the Holy Qur'an, but the"reader is left to find it out for himself, from 
the only due which is furnished by the use of the word " formerly. ■' 
The body of finer day. thus corresponds to lhe /niratw Jurfr.i of the 

Hindu Scriptures, and the sure receptacle, which does not miscarry 

like the female womb, is the ttik$kma <f<trfra, which contains the 
essence, or gist of individuality, hence, character, in the form of 
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seed, i.e.. aa a potency* and which by entering the mother's womb* 
manufactures oougulated blood, etc., etc,, as briefly described in the 
passage under consideration r The last sentence in the text, viz,— 

,h Tlien wy produced Hue same by jmother creation. 

is too significant to he overlooked. The commentators understand 
it to mean £J the production of perfect man composed of soul and 
body/' but that cannot be the meaning of the passage. The author 
had not before his mind the \&&Latc<mptetion> but of another creation 
while the commentators ignore the notion of another creation, and 
talk of completion. The fact seems to be that in his ardour and zeal 
to differ from the creed of the idolatrous infidels, and, thus, unable 
to make senae out of a passage which ia capable of intelligible sense 
only on lines of reincarnation!stic philosophy, some pious commen¬ 
tator grabbed at the first idea which entered his head ; and sdnee 
the generality ol: the followers of Islam aro not given to the study of 
philosophy, the opinion thug ventured acquired currency, and prevails 
to this day* The l J rephct of Arabia had to contend against deep 
rooted prejudices among the men gf his i.imo. and it might be that- 
the use of guarded language the sense oE which is obvious to the 
wise but mystifying and obscure to the uninitiated, was necessitated 
by the exigencies of a life constantly Imperilled by the turbulent 

circumstances of the time. 

In the sixth chapter It is recorded : - 

“ It jfi lie whn tilth produced ynn /rant trtW Aftll ; find AatA providi rJ for j/ou ft nuns 
reMptftcLa and a reptstitery, M -f l Al Knran , 1 Eng. Tran** by Sale, p, W.) 

Here wo have a repository in addition to the sure receptacle* 
and the commentator is not slow to interpret it according to his-fixed 
principle. Re would have it that the repository is the bins of the male 
parent. But the true sense cannot be that- This will become clear 
if we look into the doctrine contained in the first half of the sentence. 
The question is, what is meant by the sentence : It is he who hath 
produced you from one mulf" Now, the soul, being itself «self- 
.subsisting substance or reality, cannot be created by sny one* Hence, 
if we are to interpret the above text in the sense that a god is the 
creator of souls, the interpretation does not coincide with the con- 
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elusions of rational thought; but, if we take the ‘ one soul ' to mean 
the abstraction soul, the repugnancy vanishes at once, ICEiving the 
scriptural text in complete agreement with the conclusions of ^ound 
philosophy, Therefore, the one sou) from which all other souls were 
■produced la none other than the genus spirit, for, aa has been already 
demonstrated, 1 dense,' metaphorically speaking, is the principle w here¬ 
by the Essence of Life is differentiated into an infinity of souls, from 
beginning]esa eternity, This warmnta our interpretation of the two 
terms,, * the sure receptacle and the safe repository,' to mean the two 
subtler bodies of the soul. 

Here we may again refer to the saying iff Muhammad already 
quoted 2 

" SollIh bilore having dependents upon tidies, were like OBSemtlwJ armies; 
alter that LlMJy were disperwd ; and sent into hodian. Therefore, thduw which were 
acquainted before the dependence ittLnict each othtir, Eiml thiiae that Wufu roaequsint- 
ed r repvJ. f {' ^ayin^s of MuMnUmd, 1 p r 81-) 

Since this is not contradicted anywhere by the text of the 
Qur'an, but, on the contrary, ia strictly in agreement with it, we may 
lay down the following propositions, as established from the scahty 
material of the Prophet's word : 

(1) every soul is a living 1 idea,' 

(2) souls existed prior to their being born in the world, and 

(3) all souls contain the Essence of God, and are comprised in 
one genus. 

Our first proposition compares well with : 

"And Llltf Word WH muda Hash and dwell amonj? wh John, L 14. J 

The following passages from the text of the Qur'an itself quoted 
in “ Reincarnation and Islam," which marks aval huit and praiseworthy 
attempt on the part of a thoughtful Muslim writer (Mr. Noderbeg 
K* Mirza) leave no doubt in the mind as to theft being: grounded s*n 
the philosophy of reincarnation : — 

M How do you deny Allah, you were dead nod Ho guva you life 7 Again He wJJJ 
cause you Us die nnd a^ain lii-ing- you te life, Lhen aliatl yuu be brou^H baak to 
Him "-tAI (Inr'fto 1L 
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" Ab fenr fhioin* who are- d»buljiavnrn ,. , ae> oflein sa tlujiir akltu &™ thcrougldy 
bunwd, we WiFi change than* lor other itlnna that they may taste Of ciustaemttLL 
, . . ir —( A] Qur'an iv. B4), 

<f 1 cedi to wIIiusm the ShnucL, Eind that which it: drives utl ; and the muon when 
i| jjtCws full , . , that, you stud! most c^rtmnly enter on*i state after another ...'■* ^ AI 
Uur'un IxXxiv. lfi-lEt.) 

The Muslim idea of predestination, which has brought upon Islam 
the stigma of fatalism, itsdf suffices to prove the theory of trans¬ 
migration, if investigated philosophically 

I r Tatjtlir, or t.ho absolute ik'urue of good and evil," Buys T, P. Uaghes in ' A 
DitfinnaiJ 1 of Man),' " is the SLXJli article of tlwj JJahcmetlRTI creed. anil the tnihodox 
believe thal whatever hue, or Shull curne to paHf: in this world, whether it be good or 
had, proceeds entirely from the Divine Will, and baa been irrevncably fixed And record- 
id (?ti a prtaaerved tablet by the p>en (.if fate- 1 ' 

This preserved tabM is the Book of God '3 decrees, called tauh 
i'makjw \ in Arabic, arid lb said to contain all that has hap¬ 

pened in the past and all that lh to happen in the future, 

** tar is anything added oalio the age of him whose Erfe is prolonged, neither lh 
anything diminiehed! frjm his age, hot the a-awn: km in thu book „/ God'*. 

’Ucri'tM- "—( Sum !tx.w, i 

It is pointed out in Sura Y, E>. 

"Verily, it is We who will quicken the dead and write down tho vrorka which 
they have Utmt on bol’OTti them, and the trace* which they uluaJI have loft behind 
l.hoffli: lind everything lusvo we down in the clear buttle nf nor dixsrtWH .’* 

Thus, predeetinatipp is an established belief in Islam. The 
actions of men are determined according to what is written in the 
Uouk of Decrees, so that 

M all things have been cxeated after flxctl decrets.— J ’ ( Bum 11 v. 415, i 

To the same effect are the following . 

“ No one can die ujirepi by f-iotl'ts permiigjon accordIhg to the book that lixetli 
ihfi term of life. "—I Sura. iii ItEiJ 

'■The Ijfflrd hath created and balanced nil things and hup fixed Lhrtr ckiulinica 
Hid j^j liibth them.'*■—iSura Ixxxvfi, 2.] 

II By nth EiLfan;, CM! mngtii hefall uk hut wknt Cod ha H destined for uis."— iSurik 
LX. Bl-> 
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The question which now ariaea is: how are Lbe decrees contained 
in the Book of Fate enforced in the world of men ? There may be a 
boob* or even a whole library, in the Cosmic archives, but unless 
there ig a force which connects every individual soul with the actions 
it is destined to perform, it is inconceivable how the decrees can bo 
worth anything more than the cash-value of the tablet cm which 
they are inscribed, If our Muslim friends will take the trouble to 
work out Lbe problem of the connection between the decrees of fate 
and the actions of men and other beings in the three worlds, they 
will not fail to perceive that the force which compels obedience to 
the decrees of fate is none other than the force of karma „ and 
that, the j the Perspicuous Book* whose decrees can never 

t. 

be challenged, is the 1 Cosmic Memory.' the self-registering Ledger 
at karma, wherein are recorded all things that have happened in the 
past and also those LhaL are to happen in Lhe future, or, it] the 
language qf the Qur'an, all actions of men, including ' the imrha which 
they have $ent on before them, and the traces * tvhich they sfuftt have 
left behind them,' The reader has only to turn to the doctrine of kruw 
as propounded in the Jaitia to understand the nature of the 

Perspicuous Book and of the process which onto mat i call y records t 
and registers the actions of men and their future, hence predeter¬ 
mined, fruits. The whole doctrine, thus, is a highly abridged and 
condensed version of the theory of karma . 

Hindu philosophers divide karrma into two main classes, yrarab- 
dha and ad?v?tu r the former of which signifies the karmic force, or 
forces, which have begun to bo active, and the laLter, the latent, and, 
therefore, the potential residue* They are called adfipta i from a, not, 
and drifts visible), becausethey signify formas whose effect is not 
yet visible, hence, Lhe potentiality of future action. The other class of 
karmaa, that is prtirabdha, corresponds to the Muslim taqdir, and 
is the destiny which is beginning to shape the circumstances rind 
environment of an Individual. This is the true doctrine of taqdir ; 

"Gt. 11 Vurily will nn-t I'hanj**: his gracH which is in men, until tfsay rhunifH 
tfw diiiptautloo in th^ir uuuL by mn. N *—(Sale's Koran, p r 1S2„) 

f in ttw BurttuE JnChiyA it [u tudJ : <l WliuUwEir Jhil.+y<m cltn wa causa Ilium lu l>fi 
tftscttfdud { COLared in your refcostar k -1 —C f< in T^sawmjf/' p. 1 |G.‘i 
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to deny it will bo to sever the connection between the and 

the individual amd, and. consequently, fatal to both t and, also* to the 
doctrine itself. 

As Mr, N, K* Mitt a has shown, there is much in the teaching 
of the tiur'an itself that makes it 'impossible to disregard the tenet 
of re incarnation. The following may be cited as directly relevant to 
the point :— 

"■ Ttits i.-H a pDOJili? Eliah have away ; tticy shall hftVO whatthpy earned ftnrt 

you sIvlII have what ytMi earned, and ytrtJ sihflH Clot b« Willed ufjort r,n fm.-wi*r lur wliflt 
they did .. , ( Al Qur'an ii 134.) 

", . . far Uf mi it [ til* snul 1 ia th& benefit of what It hu earned, ««d upon it the 
evil of what it haa wrought ► . . . 1 p —^CA1 Qur'an It. iJHEi. j 

" Whsten'T misfortune befalls you LO Tnanl.il ts frtrai youraiMf - - . 

AI Qur'an lv F 79. ] 

" Whatever affliction hcfalU you, it b«l aewunt of whftt yw* hands have 
wrought. . . xllf. 30—452,} 

“ AUai'i dees ntri, do any injustice to men, but men, are rnijuat-to thEnu^ives . . , 

—(Al Qur'an x, 44.: 

It would se^nn surely futile to deny the principle of burm.a. after 
these authentic statements from the accredited scripture of IaUp it- 

OF all the objections which have been raised against the theory 
of transmigration by all sorts of intruders in the field of metaphy¬ 
sics, the one thai need be noticed here ia the one which is baaed on 
the assumption of a beginning of the world-process. Unable to meet 
the thesis on the purely scientific or philosophical ground, the objec¬ 
tor doeft not hesitate to mix up his own idea of a first beginning of 
things with what he sets out to refute, and then suddenly turns round 
to demand the origin of the Barmin force, prior to the hrsl beginning of 
things. Eis' objKtbn, thus, is not an argument of sound reason, but 
only an example of the sleight of hand the intellect is capable of, when 
bent on Finding a pretext to reject a doctrine againat which it has 
been prejudiced by fanatical faith, insufficient research or any ot her 
like cause. The theory of transmigration of sou la, in its original 
purity, as taught by the Tirthamkiiras, has nothing in common with the 
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idea of a beginning of the world-pnoceas ; hence it is bastardising its 
concept to introduce the dement of & first beginning into it The 
objection is thus beneath the notice of both a serious philosopher 
and an earnest seeker after truth* 

Afl pointed out fn the chapter entitled the Siddhanta, an infinity 
of souls have always been found existing in the condition of impurity 
—in Kigoda, poetically described as the loina of Adam in the Holy 
Qur'an, Think of Adam's loins in the literal sense, and yon will be 
searching from now till eternity for them in vain ; but take the ex¬ 
pression as a symbolic representation of Nigoda, the lowest part of 
the man-shaped LohakMa and you not only avoid the error commit¬ 
ted by the commentators, but also understand the true merit of 
the beautiful metaphor employed by the Prophet 

With reference to the nature of consciousness, Islam recognises 
that the power of perception and understanding ia not in the organs 
of sensation or the material body, but in the sdui, whose association 
with the organs of sensation is the cause of Llieir functioning. It is said 
m 1 A1 Bayan/ at page 16 : — 

“ Which of the senses in man a&n feel and what is ic that it foals 1 la it the 
eye j hat ie&a, ? or something else that seuu through thi? ays T b it the ft nr th.nt heare, 
or is It something elec; Lhat hears, by means nl Pie tar, through Uie hole of the ear J 
A shftUi)w-ra ended pwrami, not looking intrt the truth, might unhesitatingly yay that it kt 
tho eye itsftLf that seen imd Lho ear itself that heara, Hot Lrw airing minds who 
li»lc into and know the Lruth will say that they are nut the aeniios that, do it, because 
Iboj do net feel &t all, neither the eyes pee im the ears hear* though they maybe 
safe and sound even whan the original thinker is t.ngagud hi something else 
or intoxicated or made? insensible by means of Chloroform, etc. So lor as careful 
examination and observation shew, it is mmifsst that understanding or knowledge Is 
the part, irf tHujarriidat or spiritual things Wily/' 

Again, at page 1E> : — 

** What we want to prove is simply thin, that matter nr material things, by 
IhemsfilraB, are unable to have feelings or understanding. Now think what b it in 
man, which,, through i.h- aforesaid htd&a or windows, gains knowierlRe o£ tbs external 
world 7 The phitoeopheca make u dtotJllCtfon between the natural functions and 
the ac+krujuf Hie wilt. If a fool mny nut make A dtstinctlfln between the two, and 
knew not black from white, it wil] bo a deficiency r>( Jus own understanding,. Find 
out, tkwn, what is It thaL gains Rrmwledgu of the ejfterna! world »nd the 

ideas relating to moral truths T Now I toll you, it is &afB*i-nafiq& r which m the theo¬ 
logical language is fcttll&d soul. n 
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As regard a the question whether animals are al&u endowed 
with souls, AJ Ryyan does not distinctly say, in so many words, 
that they have one ; but the argument is there to show that they are 
not soul-leas. At page 9 we are told: 

!#oastJB UTQ mot confined tti men u:ily. cr<ld h K eomnlnn pfiTt teacht^ 
^mtirmlly nr>t no]y to nit tlis animil kingdoms, h:jt ;iIh , aome VBgBtablea , , . Thfr 
cmcumaUn^ Hiirroundin? the aniflllt kingdom, their icLlstinute, their nature, thu 
uletlmiln nF nursing their yrmnj, the ftkCI with which they collect tfavir food for 
tutut’e Ll'Kjp union anjitas tbatr kind, th-? sympathy thiy Bhaff towards Lhair Bpesta, 
and lipiatey towards Lhoir utiemljHSj th 1 ? Lovt 1 of their milas toward q their furnnliiSH, 
their Mnaihillty tnwwdi thiur batnattta and Injuries, and th« treatment of their sick, 
all create wonder, from whi'iti m\ ate oerLub Lk»et they feraro «nsea and ntlier means 

uf knfjwledjfR,'- 1 

Now, since the material organs of sensation are regarded by 
the author of At Bay an a 3 incapable of perception acid of performing 
the functions of understandings and are looked upon as the door-ways, 
or windows, of -the soul, and since the animals are possessed of the 
power of feeling acid knowing, so accurately described by him, it U 
■certain that he regard* the animals, also as endowed with souls. The 
Qur'an■* itself puts the matter more emphatically than the author of 
A| Bay an, for it aays : 

“ Daat thou nut jjorcoivfl that all ersaturaa both in heavan and earth prais*) God j 
and the birrlfj alw >, s ?c r^ndinflr tholr win#a V u 

What m to happen to this vast army of ' creatures 'end binds, 
who praise Life (God) with extended wing's 7 Accord fug: to the author 
of A Dictionary of Islam/ 

M It id belkiVud that at the i'ujurt«ciiu;i tho irmtionaJ ani-itiali will be restored 
to life, that they may be brought to judgment, md then annihilates/* 

But the Qur’an itself does not support the statement, and 
paints out, 

“ r Thure ib no kind of bftftdt OH earth, Tuir fowl which JlloLh with ita Vrlug^, but the 
same- to a people like unto you ; we huve noL emitted anythin % in the book of oqr 
(Ict^Gea I urtirj their Lord tkali thi>y r j nf«T)4. M 1’ 


* See chapter jcsiv. 
t &ee chapter vl. 
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The italics ardours. Commenting upon the popular Muslim 
belief about the fate of brutes and beasts, Sale observes : * 

Not *inly mankind, but the tfenii and irmtiunal animula a Lao, .-iliall h»' judged on 
tljis graar iliiy h when the unaivnod «iiLle shall hake vengeance ori Lbitt horned till entire 
fuitiBfocliLHi shall bs given tui thr injured. " 

This deems to contra diet what Hughes thinks about the popular 
belief as to the fate of beasts, but we are not concerned with the 
opinions of either Sale or Hughes. The true sense of the text ia 
simple enough, if we read it in the light of what lias been estab¬ 
lished in the previous pages of this l>ook There is no reference to 
resurrdbtion in the text, but even if there were, that would not make 
any material difference, since that expression merely signifies the 
liberation of the soul from bondage?! not an universal rising of the 
dead on a particular day. The statement that animals also are a 
people like unto men, is an authority for the conclusion that their 
souls do nut differ from those of men in respect of their essential 
nature, and the fact that th^ir deeds are also recorded in the Book of 
Decrees clearly shows that they are not exempt from the operation 
of prarabdha, the force of ka-rtnw destiny. Lastly, there is the text— 
tlum unto fhmr Lard ahati they return' to ehow that the anlmalat 
also are not debarred from the attainment cT the great. Ideal in 
Nirvana, 

We must now refer to the legend of the CPw sacrifice which in 
itself fiN!iT'- up i he entirety of the matter of belief, and is one of the 
most fascinating and elusive of myths that have over been composed 


* Se£ 1 11 k Koran, 1 by Sale, Preliminary Dis. Sect, iv. 

-| Tbs return erf the uni mala unto their Lurti ' L’.ltjsirly mvury. Ok; attainment of 
perfection by tlu-ir scmln, in tin* pqurafj oT tranbmigFalion, not their n’-eurrectioD in 
th^r present lEnovoIvnri condition Tie idea that the beauts shall appear unto 
Iks Lord, kicking ami butting anil making a mesa everywhere, anil only to Lk> 
'daabtoyud tiy Ihu order u£ Ltwii: maker, is tuo absurd U> entertained fear a moment. 
The truw ligtiLfteancEi of the doctrine is jauffieiimHy clearly hinted at in the folk)wing 
juLUBige in llie Qur'an iteelf 

41 (3 man, auruly you mUKt (Strive? to your Ijfwd, a hard striving until you meet 
Him. ''-(Chap Ijutxiv. S, I 
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by men Its elucidation will suffice by itself to Convince the most 
obdurate opponent of transmigration that not only wag full aase-nt 
accorded to that doctrine by tho founder of Islam, but that he also 
actually taught it in disguise. 

The tradition of the sacrifice h thus given in Saie'k edition of the 
Qur'an :— 

“A certain mm at his death left his am, then a child, b flow-catT, which wanderud 

in Ltttl till hu i>f 0 (?c ; at Which time his mother bid Siam thu heifer 
and bid him fetch bar, and sell her for three ptec* 6f y afaL W lien’the yeuog man 
came to th*? i mu'kof i with Ida heifer. an itngei irs the ■ Impe of it ruara imccidLcrj him. and 
lid him hix piecua vf S oEd for lur. hut he wcjuld not take the incmcy till he had naJnd 
^ mother a consent ; which, whoii tie had obtained, lie returned to the market plac#, 
and iritif ifw so^i, whu now offered him twica Lk) much for [he Iimiftif, jnuvidud he 
would flay (lothing ol it to Lis nn)r.l(01‘, hut the y -Oil rig roan refusing went and ai'i^LLEiinttd 
her with the additional uffor. The wnninji [Jtu’ceivihjr it waa an bjij^bL, hid her aun go 
hark and &sk Mm what must ho tlo-nu with the heifer, whereupon the angel told 
l.h<* young mum I .had in a little time the chLtilrofi of IhtheI would buy that hetfiM' 
■>f liim ai any price, And sunn after it happened that, an lanitlitn, named 
H am rii-lt! I, was kfllod by a relation of hi*, who, cn prevoM discovery ciHjnveyeKl 
lIlo body to a place conakr^i-tibly distant Trom tJiht where the Tact wae 
oommjllod. Thn friends of the alain man accusal some other [xifsons of the 
murder before Moses, hot they d&nymg the fac t, and there being no evidence to eon- 
vicT them, God commanded a cow, of such an d snob particular marka to bo ttilleil, 
hut there being no other which answered th.o de&crlption except the orphan 's heifer, 
they were obliged to buy her for as much gold i*i Itur hide would hold; according to 
sumo for her full weight in gold, and, as Others £*y, fur ton timoa as much, This heifer 
I'hoy sacrificed and the dead body heLny, by divine dirBSiUmi .iLrUek tvitb a part, of it, 
revived, and standing up. namcHt Lite person who had Icilied Lien, after which it Fm- 
meduitoly fell down dead again." 

Such \s the legend of the red heifer whose .sacrifice Is enjoined 
ill the Qur'an, Its true interpretation which was publishedin. the year 
1922* fur the first time ill this age' shows that it has nothing in com¬ 
mon with the idea of sacrifice, which is, unfortunately, still practised 
in many religions under the grossest of misapprehensions, concerning 
the teaching oE dhatrm x. It is not necessary to dwell at length upon 

* See the ConflLLenee of Oppoaibea Ly thepreaenL writer I Lecture viiij. 
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the details of the* story in this place ; the following oorrespotsdencea 
will be found sufficient to elucidate its hidden purport The man who 
died is the purity' of Spirit which is loot in conscience of the rela¬ 
tion with matter. The child is the soul, whose orphanage represents 
the condition of its having no protector. 

The heifer is the ^ f mtfa. the desiring maws), and the desert 
is the joyless state of the lower grades of life, the one-sensed, Lwo- 
aenacd, and the Like, which the soul passes through in the course of 
transmigration he fore it obtains the human birth, when the orphan- 
may be said to attain to discretion. The counselling mother is the 

Intellect which is developed in the human form, and the market 
the world where the heifer is to he sold. The three pieces of gold 
signify ample provision for the three needs of human life, that the 

neeeaLiries. comforts and luxuriys, which ati seek to obtain for them- 

selves. Tb^se are to be obtained in exchange for the nafs, since the 

curbing of desire ls implied m all kinds of trades, occupations and 
also in manual labour. The angel is the effect of meritorious deeds 
of the previous life, appearing in the form of the good counsel, am. 
enlightening the soul as to the nature nf the nafs, by curbing which 
in a lessor degree, men obtain the means for the joys and pleasures ot 
the world, by subjecting Which to a regular course ol' ascetic soli-, 
denial heavenly pleasures are obtained, in the life to come 
and by the total destruction of which Omniscience, God hood and 
Divinity are secured on the spot. Thus is the 1 cow " nf na.ts which m 
worth its full weight m gold ! 

As for the function of the heifer in the economy oflile, the theme 
is developed in the second half of the story, which is equally fascinat¬ 
ing. The Israelite that is killed by a relation of his is the sou] which 
is ' killed 3 by the Uhirapmu. the ego of flesh. Accusation is preferred 
before Moses, but the accused persons deny that they have killed any 
one and there is not sufficient evidence to charge them with th& 
crime A miracle is resolved upon under the draumstondes. A cow 
with certain marks is to bo sacrificed ; but there la no other cow than 
the orphan^ that answers the description. This ccw is sacrificed 
at last, when lo ! the deail ia broujfht back to life to reveal the truth ! 
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Here we have the old dispute between materialism and religion once 
more before as. The materialists deny the existence of the soul, but 
it is no good trying to convince an unwilling materialist of what is 
so obvious to the Faithful [ He will not be convinced by mere argu¬ 
ment, A miracle is needed to extort his assent, to overcome the 
obstinacy of irresponsible thought 1 Religion, however, is quite capable 
of meeting the emergency ft is not to bo defeated so easily even by 
materialism l The anfairya, accordingly, orders the sacrifice of the 
greedy lustful (tet/s. when behold 1 immediately there springe into 
leJ'o u Divinity, to belie the materialiat 5 creed 3 The falling dead of 
the body after the miracle is intended to signiFy the final release 
op the soul, when the body is left belli rid and the son I enters nirvana 
11 $ a full, perfect God ! 

Such is the beautiful legend of the cow sacrifice, which con¬ 
tains, within the small dimensions of a single allegory, the entire 
philosophy of Spirit and Life, including transmigration and ,ter mo 3 

We might pause here to dwell on the allegori cal nature of tha 
composition of the Qur'an,- Certain of the early Muhammadans, 
especially Sufis, there can be no doubt, were, fully aware of the fact 
that the language of the sacred text of the Qur’an hidden allegory. 
The Batinitss wore amongst those who had applied tlie allegorfetd 
method to the interpretation and the elucidation of the Quranic text. 
As is shown in the Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics {Vo!, be, SSI), 
" extreme mystics, rationalist,, and free-thinkers, all came in thia way 
to the same results." Mr. Khaja Khan baa brought together much 
valuable testimony in his informing book, entitled ' Studies in Taaaw- 
wuf,'which goes to show that the sacred book of Islam is really 
couched in the allegorical style. The views of Muslim Dervishes, 
collected by Mr, J. l\ Brown in his interesting brochure M The Der¬ 
vishes/' directly support the case for the allegorical view. We shall 
quote from the Ji Dervishes — 

Parwliflii mid hell and all Llit- do^ma. 11 of pjalrcve- s^sSi^ion jirij only no many 
aJle#orie», tfw Spirit of which m only Itngivri to the Suffic ''-rTliO &*rv ishea, p. 11.1 

fdiKt iwrts of the Koran have -:i hidden, irmor or Hpi.ritij.iil aignifinance, called 
iny them ma'iinse Uateftee. " — Ibid.. 1M.) 
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" Tin* Koran without tii? mteriiE-eU&tloti was only an assembly nf words void 
setae h Mlb>d ( 996 ,) 

But the reason for the employment of the allegorical language 
was not always apparent to the Sufis. 

Why fiurtuufit (tha i-iaes^d text) were veiled in allegory wu Bmicelj dan Lu 

aak, and may dtiljr Emppoee tfcat the knowledjg* welh withheirt from a good and wie** 
tuiKHi/'—(Ibid., al.j 

It would nevertheless seem that the Sufis followed the oSii 
practice of visiting the divulging of the true secrets of their beliefs 
to unworthy people with condign chastisement Mr. Brawn tells 
us as to this " (The Dervishes,'’' page 183) 

*' They must nut tHvuljp- the Buenata to their frimlly (wives Finrl children} [uor 
Ui fitly (hid ivho ta nut the acekcr of thu truth {TfiHb Sadik), and ru Jt far sssisiBnea tn 

sttamlner totiw ptUiafCoinflakki. In that ca»?vwlencD must i-wt t™ uwrl towards 

hiivi wluo dues divuigu Lkem tn another ill vir*vv of engaging him to join the order r , „ r| 

The reason, obviously, was the same as that which prevented open 
discourse in the case of the New Testament—the fear of the 1 swine ' I 
Muslims themselves treated those who held the soul to be a God as 
infidels and put them to d&ath. The case of Mansur, al Hallaj, is an 
instance in point.. He waa surely impaled because he Mid he was 
G od E The prophet was beset by enemies all round and had no 
alternative left except to speak in concealed allegory. He never¬ 
theless referred to All for the true purport uf hi& speech. This 
is undoubtedly what he meant when he said that he wna the inadinot 
ul ilm —city of knowledge) and Ali was its gate! Ali 

would nuLurally not impart the truth to whomsoever he might, 
not deem worthy of it. 

The Qur'an itself does not leave the matter nf-its composition 
in doubt. We are told 

Ll O J.orih thou hast given me the kingdom and hast taught me LtH? inier- 
jirclaiJon of a&yinga ,r (chap. xil, l0£ ? end Extracts from the Hedy Qur r sn find S&yingi 
of the Iltily Prophet Muhammad), 

In the third chapter (see the oth verse) we are again told : — 

" He it is wh/n hap senL dawn m thee the Book of which are tiirnne verses 

dear—they arc the HLOther &f the txnjlc f and utbem fin* figuretivu , . , hat Uene 

know* the interpret ltd efi tlxitool except Allth. . . ,J 
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Apain in chapter xxxii {verses H6-27J it is said 

■■[Allah ahmciflthjo| Knuwer of the encmls ; He throws not opej» 11«» sucrets 
tunny, except with whom He IS TiJeaaeid.among the ApostLea 

Jn the Tradition Muhammad says more clearly : — 

“ fipeak to men acfiording 1 to tiltin'merttfel ^rtpfieiUea, fur i ymi apeak all 
to all men sornu cannot understand you and au fall into error*, "— p Nxtnw.ts from the 
Quran, p. 11HU 

Muhammad found himself surrounded on all sides by men of 
violent nature and of low understand in (? d bo fare whom it would 
have been the height of folly to expos® himself. He said fAl Quran 
viii, m :- 

'* Verily Liu? wo fit mcnrtnff things with AlJali are Hi* {spEritmiUy i deaf, the dumb 
v,hu (!f> nest underatftrid," 

In chapter kxxiii of the Qur'an itself ■.verses 13 IS) there ia a 
reference to the men of the times :— 

11 When aigriE uru r&cifead to him, h« aays, Tflluff cL' old, Ay ! but ffjifit they 
liliYf! acquired ha* cast a vail nn their hearts, . . 4 " 

ITie next quotation is charged with chagrin and the spirit of 
irritation : 

tliOU t'e-ckon th^tmwt oE ttwm du tksar iff have ucntu? i they arc only ax 
brutes; nay, they err more from the way.“*•—£*-hap. xxv. 4ST 

It ia the same tale over again—a horrible tale of stupidity of 
men and of the spirit of fierseeutton that prevailed all over the world. 
Fanatical mobs ruled the world, and men trembled to open their lips 
in plain speechr Hippolytus distinctly speaks of the fear that made 
men withhold the open truth, when lie says 

"Thus 1 ! things:, beioved, we impart to you with fear, and yet readily, on amount 
of tlie Love of Christ, whinh aurp&Mteth bLJ. For if the blessed prophets, who preceded 
UJJ did not clmese to proclaim sheee things, thrWgh they know them, openly nnrf 
h.j|d!y s Vat they should dinqntet the wjuJa of men, but recounted them mystically in 
[Njirablea and dark saying,. , . how much greater rak shall we run Jn venturing to 
dedna openly things spoken by them in. obscure' tormo t rt —: Ante Nioc-na Christian 
Library, vol. ix, 2rnJ part, p. L0J 
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This spirit of persecution persisted unabated throughout whole 
centuries. The grossest cruelties, were practised by religious bigots 
in the name of religion itself. The following from St. Augustine 
( "The Mystics uf Islam, ' p. IIS) which has already been quoted cro 
this is a fair sample of the dread which influenced the speech, of 
saints :— 

Jl If ]]u | m;in | loves a blunt 1 , hfi U ft iifcsrK': if he lows 11 man, be !a a rnftn ■, !£ hu 
loves !}<>:] —1 dare nut day mrjr*\ fur if J salt! that iiu wuiifd than be fjinl, ye nliytiL 
stoiw tne. 11 

In India itself there was the bitterest exterminating persecution 
uf the Jain as for several centuries (see 'Studies in South India 
Jainism* part ii, pp. 3-PSo), and this notwithstanding that India 
has ever been probably the most tolerant country in the world in 
regard to religious freedom. 

Under these circumstances there is nothing surprising in the 
fact that Muhammad found himself forced to adopt ihe allegorical 
style, as i.hosa who had gone before had done, to preserve themselves 
and their followers from harm. To interpret hia thought in the 
literal sense of the words cun. under the circumstances, but create 
confusion and add to the prevailing misapprehension amongst men. 
It will be observed that the true allegorical Interpretation of the 
text of the Qur'an at once brings Islam in a line with the other 
creeds and shows its tenets to bo identically the same as of the 
older ones. 

Thus, there can be no doubt whatsoever that the true interpreta¬ 
tion of the Qur'an not only does not conflict with the doctrine of 
redncarnaLLon, but actually supports and upholds it. Indeed, it is 
impossible to avoid the conclusion that no consistent philosophy of 
Islam is possible which dues not include a belief in the transmigration 
of souls, as an arLicle of faith. 

This finishes our survey of the philosophy of Islam, 

There remains the question of the ritualism of Islam, which is of 
a very simple type, consisting, as it does, in prayer, fasting, alms¬ 
giving and pilgrimage, [’hose, no doubt, aim at the purification of 
the mind ; and, as such, are steps in the right direction, though taken 
by them selves they are quite insufficient to enable the soul to attain 
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mnuiea The Sufis, however did recognize the inadequacy of the 
yurmnic teaching in this regard, and tried to Etve to a higher level Lhan 
that of the ordinary Muflalman, The Ehl el Hakk (those endowed 
with true insighti consider that " every out? may, by superior piety 
and love of God , , , even become God " (The Dervishes, p, 294) 

These men, the Ehi el Hakk. seem to resemble and correspond to 
Gnostics in Christianity, and they did their beat to place their religion 
on a sound philosophical basis, They developed the germ of truth 
they could discover in the Qur'an, and proceeded to elaborate it out 
into systematic thought, though their grasp over the scientific aspect 
of the question dees not appear Lo have been perfect* by any means. 
We shall quote from their teachings to show the real tenets of the 
Sufi-derviflheg of Islam. 

As to the function of Religion 

Hf Dwn i Religion) , . .Hlal the only true and correct faith, the right path lead¬ 
ing to eternal htij/fKlnesa,"—(The iJervishtia, p. 65 i 

, As to the divinity of the soul 

” ■ ■ ■ The of SuoffieiRm ware sown itt the time of AiDm. germed in that 
of NmJi, hudded in that of Abraham, and tlie fruit commenced cu bn developed in that 
of More*. 'nle-y ruuched their Maturity in that, of Chriot. and in that of fifahommed 
produced pure witie. Thaw* of its HeetartanEi who loved this wnle have so drunk of it 
fir to kUfti Sill knowledge of UMrftiMsLireH and to I'.^ ljLECE) 4 fVaise Lo Lo me I Is there any 
jmeator than mo? * . I, am the truth ilhut is to Kay. God I 1 There is no other 

End chan me. 4 , . . iThe Dervishes. jj. y, i 

E(?r this re,-(Sun, rdlgluus man, JnfroxhttUtd. with the cup of Oivirw QamlnuftJeo* 
iGcLuiciiK, 1 I aoi God, 1 In fact man's attributes are of a divine dlumotor—what do- 
1 a ay V— JI in Biihitfiliee lu that even of God.' 1 - (Ibid, f0.> 

As to the simplicity of this divine substance :■ 

fhi 1 God . , whi should bo adored by all ia Ati unique deity, aitilple in 

Hia essence. 1 ' , r . —(Ibid. aj,.j 

1 he pou |-s existence la independent of Lbe body, which ts only 
(ike u prison : 

f The soul Opiated before the bedy Sfd )b emiftTLed wltliil] Iho laller as in 
a rsttf!.''—I Ibid, IS. 1 
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** The soul is a dEvino emauatiun incorporated m human form. It eJdffta in live 
conditiorfl, vtx ; It io nivaku, it dreamy it is plunged in slumber, il Mils tk stato cf halt- 
death, and, JlllBlly, tven perf^L-tly Eu?fLflratttd irQln the Ii(x3y . . , *' —•: lbidi .^ 4 Hi, 'i 

Transmigration naturally follows :— 

“ After iliiath it [tha i^jllL| muaL paaa ihrtrtlj^h yevoral Hew existences, Virtuous 
mills Dciropy spl»M3 superior to that, of this soul (Hid enjoy the fruits of t licit gvod 
works, whilst the CUlJly unua Are ocmdomnefl to ill I CCMdEtbilB inferior in tbotof tuiniziru- 
ly. Wicked people wbu have ite^Traded humanity in Lhis Ufa will liive again in I he 
shape of animal existence, , , ld —ilhlrf., 4^-47.) 

Salvation tnasL, therefore, imply the separation between Spirit 
and matter : 

" Pe&tM he refare, flbw Id both* object of the wietwHafUm Soo fee."—: Ibid., p, [H.J 

The Saved Ones do riot have to die, hut they go tfp to the Abode 
of the Gods : 

Tha , „. Ruifetv: titiyfy l be faithful do not die : perhaps they become LninF.- 
LnU-fiJ from lha perwliible world lo the worErl of eternal exipCen-res., 1 '— ‘Ibid., 1H&; 
SOc also Ex trcwte from tb E Holy Qffmri by AhAjIla Allubdin, p. 84. I 

Such are the main principles of the Sufi teaching, the Reeds nf 
which are sown in the Quran itself But when we come to the RigbL 
Conduct we find them to be characterized by a kind of nebulosity 
which interferes with the dpare&t perception of what is the practical 
thing to do at the different stages of the journey. This is due, no 
doubt, to the lack of precise knowledge as to the nature and operation 
of the forco* or forces, which are responsible for the union and associa¬ 
tion of spirit and matter, and for the different kinds of bonds resulting 
therefrom. The utmost that appears in the tradition i Hadis) on the 
point ia only :— 

" Verily thei* your deed* will he brought Emck to you, oa Ef you ytmrsdf weru the 
cneator of y &L ir oftn punlahmcm/'—E Extracts from the Holy Quran, by A. Ailabdiu, 
p. S£,| 

Perhaps it was not expedient, and., in view of the general ex* 
hortation to acquire philosophical understanding 4 of the teachings of 

" Cf. “ The ink of tbe Scholar i* more. Itoly than the Eilfind in£ tbe martyr.'' — 

I Hadis, qutjiud from the Extracts from the Holy Quran, p. |FiS r i 

47 
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the faith, not necessary, to be further explicit on the point. Be that 
as it may, we have only the moat general kind of practical injunc¬ 
tions in the department of poetical life, though stress fa rightly laid 
on world flight. 

■ The hive qf the world is the root of fill ovil. M 

" l^ie World ie rb ft priaqn &nd as & (tunlfu to Muslims ; imd when they leave 

ttyacj may aav they Leave famine 1 emd n pried!.' 3 

“ £k in the world like a traveller, nr like a |in.-n(?r^n, and reckon yourse]!! on erf 
the ikad.'" (Sijdrtgfi of Mulisminwh tiuuiod Lxi Ltio Ektratrls frarrs the Holy Quran, 
pp. TEi-Tt.) 

Tlic terk (path of renunciation 1 is thus explained : 

"To abandon the world, its comforts an;] drew, - aJ] thEtigH now amf to wine, - 
canform&bljr with th* lUdees of tba Prophet t,e,, 1 Thu world i- foribkJdem to Hump 
O f the life to came J the life to come is forbidden to Ifouse of tlii,H world ' and berth arc 
forbidden to the true aervftnta of GgJ.' which U than explained j—n 3 ,- Line Dervish in 
thu heart out uidy willingly abandons all tlic joys und pEeaeurej? of the world. but fie is 
willing aJfio to give up all hop*.; of the pleasures of Pjtnidtec, and to be satisfied with the 
enjoyment derived from a bu bin mm vu and devoid fcditompl&tifln of tile beauty of 
Gttd, and tin- liopo Hif attaining to that private Piimdl-e,, oiYupicil euly hy the pious, tin.* 
holy and tbu prophets.”—(The. Bervtuhas.) 

Stre&d is rightly laid cn putting into practice the matter of 
belief ;— 

11 0 man, purely you mLiEt strive a hard striving to your Lord, until you meet 
Him [ (A1 Quran tjutidv. G.} 

M Who are the (Harnett j Those wlio prcifttEna what they know/ 1 —(Iladis, quoted 
from the ExtttfftH from the Holy Quran, p„ Ifl3.|i 

" Tfift Ki*n muat die, bp tn aay, befate the ^amt fan be bnrtu M —(The Dervishes, 

p. 800. i 

For r 

" Hefl Jb veiled in delights, nnd Heaven in hanSshspis ami rmseries. ?i —(HarlLm, 
qnotod in the Ecttracto frrUn ItiO H, Quran, p. 70 ■ 

Tht! principal things to be avoided are : anger and fleshly lust, 
envy, cupidity, fuloesa of food* even though it be lawful and pure, love 
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<jf adornment in furniture and clothing and house, importuning men 
for aught, hsate and the abandoning of steadiness in affairs, levity, 
miserliness, partisanship for schools and leaders in theology and Uw. 
faithlessness, and thinking evil of co-religionists. *' Let the seeker 
sever all the ties of this world and empty it from hia heart- Let him 
cut away all anxiety for family, wealth, children, home: for know ledge, 
rule* ambition. Let him reduce hi 9 heart to a state In which the 
existence of anything and its non-existence are the same to him" 
(Religious Attitude and Life in Islam, p* 2o5), The distractions are cons¬ 
tituted not by big things and concerns alone, but also by very ordinary 
and trifling things, “The Prophet himself was distracted from prayer 
by the border of his own robe and by a gold ring on his finger '* (Ibid., 
296). Abu-1-Kasim of Geelani discarded even the loin-strip, going 
completely naked (Ibid,, 29S). We know that strict nudity is observed 
by the Jaina Saints, Certain of the Hindu yogis, too., remain naked. 

The chief ambition ol a Muslim should be the acquisition of scienti¬ 
fic knowledige of things. AJ Ghazzali says : — 

■S , . , what i want is knowledge nf the real natures omy of things. J must aak r 
therefore, what Ls the essanoe of know (edge, tt bo erne d to me then that certain knnw- 
li-do.i j iu that which uncovers Ok.' thing known itt such a way Lliat there does nnt remain 
with ii 0 doubt, our iOOOFilptLtiy iL Lhu |h.i;:.-i iUjlLi,,y of ufrOf, or ilkr-iuri, rior fW thu mind 
conceive such ..... Knowlod^u with which no trust goes Li no curtain knowledge."— 
Rol%in«s Attitude turd Life in yam," p, |7fi.l 

Jm 

Like the Jains, Muslim philosophers recognized that knowledge 
appertained co the nature of the soul and arose from within; Ibn 
Khaldun main faint'd, for instance : 

■^The rational soul, by its nature. baa an absolute power of pejreeptk* In the 
world,"—{ Hi Heiipoug Attitude arid Life in Mam/ 1 p. 77.) 

As regards soothsaying also Ebn Khaldun telle us 

EJ 'Hint [fWothFsayin^i. u!ao, belongs td Ukj ehiiracLoriatica of Llw human stwl . , , 
The human soul has an t:i|ui[jriiont Tor puling over fram its humanity to the spurJliial 
nature which ifl alj dto it, A flash cornet bo mankind of Elw class of Un. L prophets 
through the nature: n£ their ■cocuriJttitjon, which plainly cornus to them not through any 
acquisition, nur by saukim; the aid of any of the channels of apprehension, nor tiirough 
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conceptions, nor throuprh bodily m;ti0ft8 in speech cr movement, nor through anything 
Ht all. It m simply a iinTlsitinn frenl 1 lie-! human nature* tu the anj^lic nature ilii’uuyli 
jjjnuLL awiatitotUm, in a Hash, in lean Ltui?) It glance of the mye." -fibid,. [>P- ea-6a 0 

We again. have it from I bn Khaldun :— 

h Th B tasential nature uf Vision is that tlw raiiona 1 soul through, its spiritual 
esGunee gams for a moment infowtiation as tg the forma o( o^enl*. Inasmuch aa the 
™l la spiritual, the forms oF events exkt In ir a^tuLilly* as la the case with a IS Hpirtfaml 
eHflenois, and it becomes spirituaJ through being jrfcriptud of nil material substance 
BJid-of Hie ftiuniM'lK: air bodily apprehension. This happoua to the tatiuillil aoul fram 
Lime to time, for a moment, budum nf iilaep, aa w» fclisl) raeftlfon. Bo It acquiree 
ihereby Itfluw[edge of the future events for which it boka, and returns with that 
knr'^lHg p to its channels of approhensk* 'Dwfl if that acquialtton ua w£ lli * 
aed lacking in tbarnaEu, through die uws of metaphor sad Ibagtiip in the imagination 
ill order Uj fitatu It, it has Lraud of thterpretation on aCCijUrit. of those luetaphura, 
^■ad mmcl lures the ncquiFritinrt is flti'OJls: and ran do without metaphors ; then it boa no 
m^Ll of Interpretation to clarify ti front the Imagery of Hue imagtaatluri Tim cause 

Of the nccarrance of thll fiaah Of peCSeptiun in tht-wiil in fit.ti the .tout i* pr.'trfifinJJif 

rr «wnrr. seeking to fulfil itself through the body and the bodily channel* of 

apprehension, until its earciin may become pure rationally, ond it may become perfect 
actually. and so Ihj A spiritual essence apprehending inithuttf *mt hwHh walrwmrfHti. 
fio its dflAfl. aa to the spiritualities* is under the class oF the a»gtiln, ihe People of thu 
U pper Region, who need not eedt Lu fulfil their essential hafore through any chmmd 
D f apprehension. bodDy or otherwise , , * Auto that which botonga to the prephota, i? 
ip a capablWy of passing oyer from the human nature to the pure angelic nature, 
whtob ifl the loftiest of spiritual things .'*— lpp. 70-71.1 

The obstruction to the knowing nature of the soul is constituted 
by the organs of sensation and the material brain. We have it again 
from Ibn Khaldun : — 

,, We have already said that apprehension by the rational soul is cf two kmds--&h 
uijprebHiakm by me&™ of what in OKtomal, namely, fhe tivu omaes, and appraburudon 
h,v men* of what is internal, muraly, th* pwere at the brain, and that 
ail this tends to hinder the rational soul fmm npprub ending the spiritual tfmWMa 
aliove it; yet to apprehend these it la equipped by its amsstEtatUffl, And since the 
external tenaea are phypcai, they afe mpo^d to sleep and Indolence through wean 
tieas, and the soul faints by the multitude of busfoesa."—Ubfd.p p. 7a A 

Wc? may now turn to the objections raised against the tlur’an 
by nan-Muslim writers, which have been epedfied on piige 699 ante* 
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Cl) Tho first category refer a to the errors of the Qur’an But, 
jis w& pointed ol.i1 more than once in ttiQ course of the preceding 
pages r the con trad el: Cons in the description of persona and the 
accounts of their doinga are due cither to a desire to guard against an 
historical interpretation of the traditions or arise naturally in the 
employment of myatie thought from different standpoints They 
might, no doubt, he due to the Prophet's ignorance of thesis traditions, 
m Tigdail and other European writers maintain, but we prefer to 
believe that the mythological hypothesis furnishes the better ex¬ 
planation of the two. Wo explained one of such contradictions in 
reference to the crucifixion of Jeaua in the chapter on Resurrection, 
and probably the same method would yield satisfaction in respect of 
most of the remaining contradictions between the Bible and the 
tiur r au. St. Paul gave the death blow to the historical exegesis when 
he showed (Galatians iv, £1—31) that the family of Abraham consisted 
of allegorical conceptions. In 1 Timothy (chap, j. 4} the old genealogies 
arc similarly brushed aside with scant ceremony : 

'Neithdf ipvr . 1 he^l Go fabled finrl fj^nRiiinglea which minifttor i|UCEtikn)i; 

rather thun fcadly edifying which ia m faith . . , r - 

There is therefore nothing surprising if differences have arisen 
tmtweon two religions in the course of personifying spiritual states as 
historical beings. 

(2) Tho above observations also apply to the fables of the Qur’an, 
As a matter of fact, fatties form no part of any religion; they are 
father statements of tacts which occurred at some time. In the past, 
of mythologies intended to train the minds of the people in religious 
doctrines When Christian missionaries object* to such accounts as 
show that the wind ‘ ran ' gently at the command of Solomon, they 
forgot that according to the Hible the wind also obeyed .Josus Christ 
(Luke viii. 23and 2-1). 

i.31 The geography of the Qur an is, if anything, incomplete, as 
wehad occasion to point out ere thk !n its most complete form, 
the geography of the universe exists only in Jainism, European 


•St* Murdoch’s 1 S&lectkMB frum the Qux*aiV p. 13a. 
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writers go wrong when they think it is the geography of our little 
planet, the liarth, As a matter of fact, it embraces the whole of the 
universe, visible and invisible both. It is putable, nay even probable, 
that a good deal of fa lac accretion a. have gathered round the original 
teaching in this regard ; but so far as adverse criticism ie concerned,, 
one can only smile at the following statement In the * Selections from 
the Qur'an*; 

" Withr agatrl to gwCi^r&pby, M uImuti msrtan wricetu lifted biu the lLEhdUfl. Ttu;y 
sat Ln thuir huuwaB ami fra mod aaaa und continent** out of their heads. 1 " 

(4) In respect of the fourth category also, the Qur'an cannot be 
found fault with any more thin any other mystic Scripture. Mr. 
Murdoch objects to the following passages, on the ground that they 
are incompatible with the dignity of God, who cannot bo said to load 
men astray : 

(ft ,f WhDmtfOtiVtr Gad jihall direct, to will be rightly directed ; nt»d whomstoerar 
he ahull 1 ,j lsjJ iwlmy, they sbilt p&riah.^ 

«f) 14 Hfe whum God ahull CiLudB tu err flft&U ii&Vtf no directiau.” 

(m) “ Verily, I will fill hell with jinns und men albv^her 11 

But Mr. Murdoch forgets that these passages are directly sup¬ 
ported by the Holy Bible itself, The following from the book of 
Isaiah (3dv. 6 and 71 is admissible on the point 

'"Hiil they rti&y knuw from tlm tkiii^ of the f-Tiin, and I rum the wCUt. tikB-t there 
ia none bfiHtdcHTne. I am the Ijord. and there Tienc eke, 1 form the liffbt, and 
rreait darknfiss l I make peace, and crnritn atfil : I, thfi Ltfnrd, do all tbiaB' tiling. ,h 

Thu Italics are ours* The conception of God in Lhese passages 
is that of a mere personification of life, as we have repeatedly iminted 
out ip these pages, 

Many a time is the nature of the essence of God described in the 
Qur’an, but nearly always in the same words—"that which heareth 
and soeth/* There are no qualifying words, or phrases, and their 

* Gf, the fulLuwLnjE frurn tin? Fhm^iinul Gib* (Dkc, av. lb):— 

WTO tf f sffarfW 

KretMilvi a? 
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sense is plain to anyone who cam* to think for himself. This is suffi¬ 
cient to allow that Mohammad held the soul to be divine in its real 
Essence, The current Muslim interpretation to the contrary cannot 
be arrived at without the addition of certain words to the tort ; hut 
this is opposed to the rules of interpretation according to which the 
pJain sense must be ascribed to the words in nil cases, so far ns 
possible, Besides, there is no reason why the author of these pas¬ 
sages should not have used the correct expression himuelf, in this 
regard, if Ms sense was different- Their true interpretation not only 
removes the repugnance in the theologian's view, but also renders 
the text in accord with sound philosophy, and reconciles it with other 
texts in the Qur'an itself. 

Ut) So bir aa the fifth objection is concerned, we have al¬ 
ready pointed out that the principle of resignation to one’s destiny 
implies an active attitude of the soul which is not compatible 
with fatalism. Even here the objection is futile. But in saying 
this we wish to guard against being misunderstood by our brethren 
of Islam. There is auch a thing as destiny, which is sure to 
lead some jinn* and men into hell, its one of the verses in the 
Qur an correctly points out ; but this destiny is not the mandate 
of a super-human being, who arbitrarily and capriciously deter¬ 
mines and seals the fate of Ida creatures, and foredooms some to 
eternal damnation in hell, and decree? to others the enjoyment of 
Olympian bliss. Destiny is nothing other than p^ahdha, and means 
the potential/pararw. of the past life, or lives, of the soul which is 


Tlf,—” And I dm seated In the hearts of :UJ ; 

From toe are memory, knowledge fpcwaptuD) m well tut their toss ■ 
t& I who nm to be known by ell the Scripture^ (Vodns)^ 

I am Indeed the author of Vedanta and the (tnewer of Vedas," 
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beginning to be actualized, [t ia hardly necessary to enlarge upon the 
theory of karma, now, since the wbnlp subject has been dealt with 
in the preceding chapter 

(6) In reference to the religious in toleration o£ the Qur'an, 
there is little doubt that jehad iu not an essential feature of Islam, 
aa a religion, since Muhammad was led to proclaim it only after years 
of the bitterest persecution- The doetrino hits been incorporated 
in the Book only on account of the inability of its compiler to dis¬ 
tinguish between the different aspects of the personality of the 
Prophet, who was. at least in the later years of his life, a public 
preacher, a statesman, a pater famnion and a law-giver, at one and 
the same time. Our friends, the Muhammadans, should by this time 
understand that tniejie&ad is waged against kufr. ie. t those tendencies 
and inclinations which prevent the aoul from turning towards the 
Self; but not against the J&fir fan infidel i ; because the destruction 
of the former leads to bliss. and that of the latter, only to hell. Mr. 
Abdullah Allahdin has quota! the following saying (kadis) of the 
prophet, in his "Extracts from the Holy Quran," which clearly shows 
what jihad really meant 

11 The niDrt amatleirt Wir) is that far the conquMt a£ aell." 

-jp. !M. I 

Tme jehad, thus, ia always against one's own lower nature, 
never against another. It will profit us to bear in mind what the 
Bible Buys as to the power of the sword: 

■ l All they thnt take the sword shill! perish with the* atforii, -i Matthew. EEVU oik 

(7) The perpetuation of slavery ia certainly opposed to the true 
principles of Religion, and the authorship of the passages countenanc¬ 
ing and legalising it must be ascribed to Muhammad, the law-giver, 
not to Muhammad, the Seer, 

(8) The punishment of theft and other offences, provided for 
in the Qur an is also against the dictates of conscience. 

(9> The same is the case with regard to the laws of marriage 
and the libertinism allowed by the Qur’an, Possibly, the rules laid 
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down by Muhammad with respect to these matters were intended 
only Lo control the greater laxity and wholesale lil^rtiniam which 
might have prevailed in Arabia in his time. It might also be that 
political -considerations did not :idmit of the imposition of greater 
restrictions on the people. Muhammad's fault, however, is that be 
openly countenanced evil. He should not have compromised matters. 
The excuse that the exigencies of a life constantly imperilled by 
circumstances beyond his control justified this kind of legislation, 
might he open to a politic [an, but It is no defence for a prophet The 
lact 33 that Islam baa always looked upon marriage u_h a civil contract, 
never as a sacred relation formed for life, Disregard f el of the opinion 
of the outside world, which it defied with the sword, it framed its 
laws only to prevent internal friction and lawlessness. Hence the 
following in the Sura Maarij : 

“ And whii Mbsi-ain from the <>aiTnaL knowledge of WO men olhor ilmn tlasir wiveji, 
or the which their rifjht htmJn pcawiEa 1 fur b& f.u them they Hh;tll t'o blftincJcssi: 

but whouvor cuveteth soy 'womnn besides theae, they arc trun^ttisaoML” 

The unrestricted power of divorce which the husband enjoya 
under the Muharnmndan Law is also the outcome of the notion that 
marriage ia merely a civil contract. Religion hat*, as a matter of fact, 
been always hostile to the very idea of divorce, not on the ground, 
as some might suppose, of its being a vEolation of the commandment 
of a super human god, but for the reason that all relaxations of 
restrictions on libertinism and sensuality and desire interfere with 
the spiritual advancement of the soul, retarding its progress and 
leading it to regions of giillering and pain after death. Even the 
re-marringe of widows is not recoin m tended by religion, on this 
ground, Hard as this rule may seem in certain eases, it is neverthe¬ 
less one framed in the interests of all concerned,, for those who aspire 
to the attainment of Nirvana have to practise much severer types of 
self-denial than abstention from marrying a second time, Sexual 
passion ia a powerful foe of the soul, arid haa to be overpowered before 
any real progress can be marie or expected. 

Our observations against the remarriage of widows have, how¬ 
ever. no application to the cases of those unfortunate victims of social 
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tyranny who are known as virgin-widows, In the eye of Religion 
they are still unmarried though forced to drape themselves in a 
widow's weeda, Religion would be a nuisance if it ever countenanced 
the perpetuation of the cruel injustice of forcing lit He children into 
matrimony, by enjoining a life-long mourning on an unfortunate 
child, whom an unholy, inhuman custom declared ft widow! In her 
ca$e, certainly, there is no Question of breaking the nuptial vow, of 
Sullying the virgin purity of the heart, or of prostituting the body to 
the embraces* of another than the man deliberately accepted, in the 
name of Dharmtt itself, as the sole companion, in weal or woe, and the 
solitary exception to the absolute impregnability of feminine modesty. 

Thus, it cannot bo seriously denied that the considerations, which 
apply to the case of an ordinary widow , have no application to that of a 
little child, forcibly thrust into Lbe unholy bonds of mock matrimony 
by parental tyranny ; and it is really high time now that people made 
up their minds to give up, once for all and for ever, a custom of such 
evil repute and consequence as child-marriage has proved to he. 

So far as female slaves are concerned, happily the question of 
their rights and privileges does not arise under the present conditions 
of society; but the passage from the Qur'an (Sunt Nisa.' which 
' legalises an unlimited number of slaves to every true believer is 
there to show that. Muslim legislation concerning demeatEc matters 
is grounded upon a purely materialistic conception of life, and. conse¬ 
quently, falls short of the spiritual ideal of self-denial, which religion 
insists upon, 

(10) Umtarthe tenth head fall the contradictions in tho Qur an, 
Some of these might, no doubt, be difficult to reconcile; but their 
explanation is to be found in the different capacities which their 
author filled at different times of his life. 

(Ill The eleventh objection bears reference to Muslim mytho¬ 
logy, But we need merely state an to this that mythology appears 
ridiculous only when read from the standpoint of history. 

The additional objection raised against Islam is with reference 
to the doctrine of sacrifice. The observations we made in reference 
to the principle underlying the doctrine, in the eighth chapter of 
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this?, book, and the elucidation of the mystery of the cow-sacrifice, are 
sufficient to show that Muhammadans have not understood the 
true sense of the teaching in this respect Junayd once asked a 
moo who had returned from the pilgrimage to Mecca : PJ When you 
reached the slaughter place and offered sacrifice, did you sacrifice 
the objects of worldly desire ? ” The man replied, that he hod not. 
“Then you have not sacrificed at all! " 

Our survey of <he tenets of Mam is now complete and justifies 
the statement that the Holy Qur’an, when purged of the element of 
allegory and mysticism, and of the tendency to personify elements 
and essences, that is characteristic of all religions of the mystical 
type* contains the seeds of the true philosophy of the Science of 
Salvation, though, owing to the spirit of compromise, which Muham¬ 
mad was led to adopt, on political arid social considerations, truth ia 
not to be found in his sayings, in its naked grandeur and inajesty. 

We may now conclude the subject of transmigration, and say 
that not only is the doctrine a perfect truth of philosophy, but has 
also been recognized by the founders of the principal religions now 
prevailing fn the world, including Christianity and Islam. Even 
Sikhism is no exception to Lhta, as its teachings show (see ' A. Diction¬ 
ary of Islam/p. 51)0), 

We now come to the differences of opinion about the personality 
of 

The Evil One, 

Those who believe in his existence regard him as an angel of 
evil. According to the myths which have gathered round his per¬ 
sonality, he is paid to have been, orders 1 to pros!rate himself before 
Adam, but he refused co obey the command, and the " Lord God," 
in consequent's of his refusal , bestowed the kingdom of hell and evil 
upon him* Since then the .sole aim of the Evil One has been to throw 
temptation in the way of the pious devotees of God, and to lead them 
astray, for which reason he Is called the Tempter. Muhammadans, 
Christians and Zoroaitriang believe In this traditional devil, in one 
form or another. In the Old Testament, Satan appears on the scone 
very early, and ia shown aa one of the principal dramatis pttfitonae in 
the tragedy of the Fall, Innumerable are the accounts of his deceiving 
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mankind, arid many pf them appear, at first sight, to be exceedingly 
conflicting* According to the Book of Job, he used Ui attend utwn 
the Lord along with the Sons of God, Job, it seems, owed bis mis¬ 
fortunes more to the decrees of the Lord than to the evil nature of 

® BtBn The Lord tum^elf gave power to Satan over the 

family and possessions of Job, and the Evil One, be it said lo his 
credit, did not exceed his instructions ! In the book of Exodus, the 
Lord sends Moses to intercede with the Pharaoh for the freedom of 
Israel, brings plagues and pestilence on the Egypt!ana, and yet him* 
wslf hardens the heart of th$ tyrant time after Lime; in other words, 
ploys the part of the Devil himself] The Bible is silent as to the 
origin of 1. his evil power ; but in Zoroastrianism It is recognized as 

one of a pair of twine which exist from all eternity, II is said in 
Ya&na (xxx.3) 

"In Hi a taffiniuuK tin-™ welh „ *Jtdr of twins?, twrj spirit^ each of a peculiar 
nctivtty, nod Lhu» twuapiriEii united erected ,oqb the reality, the other the 
nan-reality, " 1 

In Ya^rta xlv. 2 further light is thrown on the nature of the 
eternal twins: 

.. . ' 1 ^ £iI * l| * k “ f tha 3 P Wtfl * Wain a* thr' (inat bandog of the world, of whom 
tne ttolter thus upalco to the ernctny : ' Neither thoughts, mr teachEn-ga. tm( wllfe, nor 

ii 1 lelE, rmr Wtitih, nor duedn, nor Halves, kur nnulyuf ux fcwftjo Lijvree. ' M 

The explanation of this con diet of tradition and tenet is to he found 
in the complexity off the peraonification Itself, Satan representing 
aomotimeB the daairlng muKOJi and sometimes matter, the second of 
the eternal twins of Zoroastrianism. As the cause of bondage, suffer¬ 
ing and hell is the pursuit of good and evil of things, the kingdom of 
hdl and evi] ia said to have been con ferred on the Devi L .And since 
the tendency of matter is altogether aitJi-spirEtual, the Evil One is 
necessarily the enemy of the faithful. 

Besideu matter and the desiring minaa, intellect, (no. would 
appear to have been personified at times as Satan Dhul-karnein. the 
mythical person about whom Muhammadan commentators have 
ventured all sorts of fanciful speculat ions, simply appears to be the 
Intellect personified as an incarnated embodiment of Evil and Power. 
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He ifi a wanderer* belongs to the cl usa 0 / homed beings* stid remr/iek 
the c&nftne6 uf the East and the West. He la also said to have reached 
Lhe place where the eun sets, rind to have found it to eat in a spring 
of black mud. Here, the hornd are indicative of the ov:il tendency, 

‘ the confines of the £3»at and the West refer Lu Lhe entirety of the 
field of knowledge of good and evil, and 1 wandering 1 suggests a 
search for experience. The end of in tel I actual! sm is the discovery 
of the fact that 'the sun sets in n pool o£ black mod.' As the Sun is 
the symbol of Spirit, and lhe pool of black mud of matter, the dia- 
efiWery of Dhu'l-karneui ia indicative of the nature of the two hinds 
of substance, the jiva and ajim, which arc the final causes of the 
universe. 

In comprehending Lhe true nature of the Intellect, however, we 
ought not to hastily jump to the conclusion that its sole function is to 
mislead mankind. As stated in the chapter on the fall, it is not the 
Intellect that is bad in itself, but only its employment solely to deter¬ 
mine: the good and evil of things for our worldly ends. lL ie the tutor 
of Will, it is true, but its pupil ia by no means & docile, submissive 
child, as many would like to believe. It 1 b quite helpless before the 
freedom and explosiveness of its pupil, and can only impart him know¬ 
ledge which ia agreeable to bin disposition, and though it never fails 
to give the necessary warning when he takes ft wrong step, it is 
power)ese to prevent him from pursuing his own Inclinations. 

The description of Satan according to another text of the Qur'an 
would appear to fit in with the mature of matter as well aa wiLh the 
desiring nature {chap, xiv):— 

"“Anri Patau shrill ffly after juSiriiumi uhftll liavt 1 btitffl given, V«riLy t'Jfflj pn> 
itilseO you a iiinmiiw uE truth : hut f tlmaslvod ytHI- "Vfil I tmil n<# any poWtc (WPi 1 
vuti U) compel yon FjuI I l'jUIih! ywu cmly, ii’idye answered Trie : wtwrefm* iicClii .?. 1 
[fie not but accuse yourselves. 3 Luinnut ik-sfci you r noithiif l'Clti ye jissiijt mu, Verily 
1 now rennunt'L' your liayinR eaBOriated IttC with Gtld helr^lJLuiVr^ L r ,l 

Ae the soul is impervious to both matter and desire in its pure 
condition, Satan is naturally describing himself as possessed of no 
power to Feduce it against its will. The description is Lima both 
clear and exact, though couched in mythological thought 
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As stilted already the Evil One in Koreastrianim is u represents 
tion of matter. 

The effect of the influence of matter oti the seal has been de- 
scribed in many allegories in different lands, but in n one so c harmingly 
as in the Assyrian story of the descent of lehtar, the Queen of 
Heavens, into Hades, Hades nowadays means a place of torment, the 
kingdom of Satan, or hell But the original idea was only that of 
matter in a state of invisibility (The Mysteries of Freemasonry, by 
John Fellows, page 146 footnote), Mr. F. F. Hulme also points out 
(The History, Principles and Practice of Symbolism in Christian Art, 
page 108) 

“ Tte Greek Hafea, tbe Scandinavian Hulls, originally the uruaan world, lum 
tfrutluaUy beetmo, Ln pujiliUr iden. the place ef Lurment, thy leftism yf Satan r , „ . , 
HeJJ is geiMmUy. wtth thg mediteval painters and aqntpt^ra, the yawning mouth ui 1 
n tui^u monster, breathing amok* Mid flames, ot u IriTRe- caklrun mt Ml '(femea, into 
either of which attevL-dwiit Bpirits hurl ibair victims." 

In the Assyrian myth, Ishtar represents the individual apirit 
whose enchainment in matter is the central theme, Ishtar is depicted 
as descending into Hades, 1 to the house of darkness, the house out of 
which there is no exit, to the road from which there is no return, 
to the house from whose entrance the light is taken, the place where 
duet is nourishment and mud, food/ ' 

" Tlu? % hL to "Over wen, in darkltoH they dwell.... tJvor the floora and bolts 
to ■scattered h] uat.'" My lha of Babylon in, ota., by IX A. Muqkeaata, iur* 95 > 

The journey is undertaken by Ishtar in search of her lover, 
Tam muz, which is a clever personification of happiness, or anandu 
(bliss). Arrived at. the gates of Hades, Ishtar demands admission 
of the porter in charge. The latter asks for orders from the Queen of 
the Underworld* He is told : 

“ Go, keeper, epen tte gfttd bo her, bpwitrh her BCdardlng to the BTirieM rulea.' 1 

As Ishtar passes in through the several gates, she is stripped of 
her ornaments and clothing. First her crown is taken frem her, then 
her ear-ringSt her necklace of precious stones, the ornaments at her 
breast, her jewelled girdle, and her bracelets and anklets are removed 
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from her person, one after another ; end final]y she is stripped of the 
covering robe from her body ] She is then struck with disease in 
all parts of her body, by the plague demon at the command of her 
dreaded rival. 

Hades is called the kingdom of the dead, which itself has a special 
significance, as in the famous text : 

fl Ijeave the'diiud to bury their dewd j come thou and follow me. " J — S [jilk'fi Ik. fifl j 

which has already been explained. 

The allegory thus employs the terrible imagery of hells to portray 
the frightful influence of matter on the soul. The subtle invisible 
matter which Hades originally signified, is what. is technically known 
S3 karma rarjinnii in the Juina Siddkhnta. This subtle material 
combines with the sod, reaching it through the Lhree channels of 
■agroitt;, namely, the mind, speech and the body, ns already describ¬ 
ed in the thirteenth chapter. The effect of the fusion of spirit and 
matter is the loss of the divine attributes of the soul which ia sym¬ 
bolized by the loss of the vestments of glory in the legend These 
divine raiments are dunned by Lshtar again when she is led out of the 
successive gates, on being purified and strengthened by the messen¬ 
ger of gods, with the water of Life fcf. Studies in Biblical and 
Semitic Symbolism, by Maurice JL Earbridge, p. 166). 

As already stated, Zurathushtra’s twins are Spirit and Matter 
whose interaction ig the cause of evil and misery in life. Of these. 
Matter has the tendency to lead men astray and to make them wor¬ 
ship itself in place of the true God, that is, Life, According Lo a Mus¬ 
lim myth, the Evil One wan required to prostrate himself before Adam, 
hut he declined to do so. The explanation of the incident is to be 
sought for in the naLure of the hostility between Spirit and Matter, 
and in the superiority of the former over the latter. 

The BoducemcntB of the Temptress consist ip the fascinating 
forms which it eternally displays, and with which it lures its admirers. 
Hence, Satan is said to be constantly engaged in seducing mankind 
in different forms. Those whose ideals are confined to material happi¬ 
ness may, thus, be Said to worship the Devil. Now, inasmuch w the 
' worship ' of matter is fraught with harm and spiritual degeneration* 
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and leads to tall, the devil ie said to lead men into hell, which, for 
thet reason, is called his kingdom. However, evil liras In the pursuit 
of mutter, not in matter itself. Forms must exist, because matter 
exists ; but if we allow ourselves to be tempted by them, it is gur own 
fault, not that of matter. Man, in his shallow conceit, is only tow 
anxious to throw the blame for his own misdeeds cm some? one else, 
and since? his unwholesome dread of supernatural agencies does not 
permit him to accuse the being whom he places at the head of the 
affairs of the world, there is no one else to be mode a scape-goat of 
but intellect or matter. Evil, however, is a relative term, and lies 
only in our inclinations and puriuiLs, not in Intellect ur matter. As a 
matter of fact, evil is not altogether devoid of utility, and may 
bo used for our uplifting and betterment. The account of Job's 
trial and suffering is a beautiful illustration of this print!ipte. Will 
is the essence of life, and is developed by fighting against evil. Solf- 
denlah i.e,, the curbing of detfrea, the stumping out of evil paflakuia 
and inclinations, has to be practised, so that the power divine might 
be freed from its bondage ; and nothing enables the Will to manifest 
its true Divinity so much as a fierce struggle against adversity The 
function of evil in nature is not totalise us suffering and pain exclu¬ 
sively, but also to furnish us with an opportunity for building up our 
moral character, to become perfect like * the bather which is in hea¬ 
ven.' We ought to remember that 

L< the. Gods in Iwmty work up Startna uhout u*, 

That ylv u Mankind occaflian u.i exert 

Thujir hiddytl Strength, and throw out Into pnictiio 

Virtue that slain the day, and Ho conceal'd 

In t hf? smixjlh sciaams atld tlie ealrti of Life ,p — AtkHwn- 

Virtue is LiTe, and, na truck, is truly its own reward; it is no 
authority for putting on an air of injured innocence, or for a display 
of hypocritical martyrdom The righteous are over tranquil in adver¬ 
sity ; they caro not for the mock, impotent sympathy of their kind : 
nor do they deviate, in the least, from the strict path of truth and 
rectitude Cheerfully do they welcome Eidversity when it comes, 
believing that 
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" UiO good are Letter made hy £|]; 

Ah odoiira crushed are sweeter ntiliy 

And, when the trial of Lheir moral character haa proved thefr 
worth, the Voice of Love sweetly whimpers in their ears, 

' H Ste gond diptreap r d f 
Ye noble few f who here unbending stand 
Heneaih T uVs pressurt, yet boar up n while. 

Anti what your bounded view, which ouly eaw 

A little purt, deem'd evH, is nt> more ; 

TIm storms tif wintry lime will quickly p aas . 

And Oho un bounded Spring encirde all.”—J^Apnasstt. 

So long bb man identifies himaalf with his material body, there 
ia t^vil for him. Cuud and evil have no cxi stone o for the Siddhatman , 
they exist, only in tho imagination of the sinful man. Where the 
spirit is impervious to adversity, bodily Buffering cannot retard the 
progress of the soul. 

The arrows of adversity do not penetrate the man of renunciation, 
for he has nothing to grieve for ; but they pierce to the core the man of 
the world* because of his selfishness. Wo have soon how evil is caused 
by our own actions, and how it may be converted into good by the 
emotions of equanimity and love. In the following beautlfui passage 
a lady writer tfives ua her idea of the life which la worth hav- 
inn: 

11 Mo lift) Ifl Wdlttl ths havfnjr which is filled duly by sidfliib [hflUfjU imd culd 
indifTerenw to tho want* of the wndd around, 'I"hat, liFeL5^yuly^ittogrlJWL^ tlu■ 
heavenly plBdea tvhldi in 11 life nf Hharmg, of giving of every tbitt£ LiLO.1. ofie haa 
gathered, And then- in this joyttaa thing about nil tho realgeoda of life ; tho £»k1h nf 
intelligence, of cmuLkim of art. nf love—«JJ the thtBgii which are really worth the 
Laving- that they do mjt waste in the giving ; they grow tlid more* the more we gIvd. 
Thene physical llltriga get .smaller ba We take aweyfrem them, leaving bo much teea 
for future use; imd do, when it is a queHtian uf eherinE the physical thinisca, men 
calculate and u&y : 1 f have only enough for myaeif, far my wife, for my child. How 

can I give any away 7 ' All that Is matter La cornu med in tha uaing; but that in nuL 
true of the higher things, t,bo things of Ltio bitoUigeUce, of the heart, and of the spirit. 
If I know uomc Lhlllg, I tie not lose it when 1 teach it. Nay t it t«recnea more truly 
mine because I luivo shared it with one more ignarant than myadlf ; m that you hav 
two people enriched by kunwkdjre, Ly the Filial jug of a Nture that increases, instead 
48 
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(rf dimmtsliinip. as It ia ahwed- And so with all that is worth having. You need not 
fear to feasen you/ uwn ponsesaiotiS by thxvrfltt them hrondrauit to your hunjrry tollow- 
mori. Give your knew ledffe, ywlTitponffth, your kfTC; *mpt? yourself Utterly, and 
whan for a moment yw think yan ora «np^f, tbon from tti- Inexhaustible fount □£ 
low, and Lusnity, and pou'vr mure Howa down to fill tLic empty Vutliset making ft fuller, 
and not emptier than It vtm before."When a Man Dloa Shafl Ho Live Again ‘ 
by L>r. A. I3eaant f pB^O IT, J 

The^ lives of all grout men illustrate this principle. According 
to the Bible, Jesus also taught hie disciples 

m Hp,d the wck r doanso th£ lepers, rau* Lhe doad, cast out devife; freely ye have 
received, freely give. "— iilMthew X. S-i 

It ia the one function of will to radiate iieaee, power and harmony 
all round, Saints and sages never check, but always increase its 
radiations, and, thus, acquire inexhaustible powers themselves. The 
selfish, worldly man, not knowing the peculiar virtues of the Essence 
of Life, grudges its outgoing radiations, and regards the operation in 

the light of a less. 

The one true function of Lifeis Lo radiate 1 virtue r all round un¬ 
ceasingly. Health, bodily and mental, peace and joy are the result 
of this free radiation of Life. This silent, steady work, in a spirit 
of Goodwill and Love, transmutes enemies into friends, evil into good, 
di&ea&e and sickness into health, and poverty into wealth. The man 
whu is selfish, who loves himself more than his neighbour, who ie 
cruel, vicious or intemperate, interferes with the free activity of hia 
life, and obstructs the free radiation of 'virtue’ from his being, 
When such evil thoughts are persisted in for a number of years* the 
mind and body loae thds virility in consequence of the poison of evil, 
and a process similar to that of the winding up of a going concern 
takes place. Life, instead of expressing itself, begins to shut up shop, 
till gradually the premises are vacated and shutters put up, A story 
may be told to illustrate the working of this principle. There waa 
a money-lender's firm which did excellent business, and was flourish¬ 
ing moat promisingly. The director of the firm one day thought that 
it would be a grand idea if he could so arrange matters that money 
always came in but none went out, and so he promptly issued orders 
to his chief manager to stop the going out of money. The manager 
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was stunned by the outers of the director, and sent him severe! 
messages informing him that no money could possibly come in unless 
the capital of the firm was allowed to circulate* but they remained 
unheeded by the director. Faithful to his position, the manager had 
to yield at last, and ao he put all the money of the firm in an iron 
safe and locked it up. The result was that the income stopped* but 
not the expenses; and els the capital in the safe dwindled* servants 
and creditors of the firm began to press for immediate payment of 
their claims. Matters went on like this for some time, till one 
morning the director went to take some money out of the safe 
to pay off some of the most pressing employees and creditors, 
when, lo 3 and behold 3 the safe was only full of emptiness, with all 
its money already spent and gone* In vain did he try to beg and 
pray the manager to save him somehow, but so confused were hie 
ideas that he could only curse his hard fate and abuse that faithful 
servant, calling him the devil, the evil one, and so forth. At last he 
began to march up and down the room in a state of mental frenzy, 
when accidentally he knocked against the iron safe, fell heavily upon 
its open door, and burst am artery 1 

The lesson to be learnt from the story will become obvious when 
we remember that the director of the firm is the illusory bodily self 
of man, the concern, the life of the body, and the good manager, 
the Divinity of Life, also called Providence* who carries put the wishes 
of the apparent physical ego. The director wished to shut up what 
he foolishly considered to be his possessions, in. the iron safe of selfish 
greed, heeded not the warnings from the Providence, and* Anally 
abused the same Providence for the evil which he had brought on him¬ 
self* calling him the Evil One and the like. Thus it is that man creates 
the devil for himself: in reality the devil has no existence apart from 
one's thoughts. 

Let us now enquire into the Christian notion of evil and sin. As 
early as I Kings viil. 4fi it was said: 

“ Poe there ia no man that ainnEth not ri 

In Roman b (iii r 23) we are told 

" For hJJ have Hiurted, kdA tome short ul the iflury of God." 
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In Ecclesiastes (chap. vij. £50) we have: 

" Fur then? ia not a just man upon earth, UlaI doeth good, and sinnctli nnt. 

No explanation is. however, furnished of man's shortcomings 
in this respect, in any of these hooks But we are to!d by Isaiah 4see 
chapter xlv, B and 7) ;— 

** 1 nm Lh*i Lord, fithJ Uiihvg is nun* t-iso, I farm tholfeiil nnd 'Vrtott’ dirkra**; 

I make petto, arid crtate uvil: l r tbti Lord, At all thuse ihiiigH. " 

Job too declared (chap, v 7j: 

N Yet man ra Item until trouble, *n the sparkH fly upward." 

This, no doubt, gives us a sort of explanation u£ the matter , but 
the question is, why la man born into trouble 7 Wh>, to use the words 
of Isaiah, does the Lord create evil V If he creates evil' there is an 
end of the matter, and man's responsibility ought no longer to be 
preached. What does this mean 7 Is the Lend to be Warned for a 
wanton creation of evil 7 Can we ascribe to him a design for creating 
that which we abhor even In the lowest and most degraded being 
amongst us ? And, yet, this is what it cornea to ! The creator creates 
evil himself, is good enough to tell us that he has done bo, and then 
turns on us, because we are evil ! How absurd . But ther*' is rj j > 
escape fmm the dilemma. Either he did not create evil, or lie did 
if he did not, whence came evil into the world, since, according to 
theology, he Es the creator of all things H But the matter h aet at rest by 
t he direct testimony In Isaiah, in the passage already quoted. There 
remains the difficulty arising out of Lhe mysterious conduct of this 
alleged creator. He creates evil himseif, and then does his level best 
to remove its harmful effect ! Why this change of attitude ; Was 
he at first actuated by the impulse which makes the cat play with 
the mouse? If ao. why no great a solicitude for the welfare of 
humanity afterwards ? If we call him Father, because he sent down 
his only begotten son as a propitiation unto himself, what shall we 
call him for his cat-like spirit of playing with us 1 Would it not have 

*Tte iiur’im ajgo hua it ■ich&p. aliii : <r Whatever miifftrturw befnlluLii you, 
is fli'Kt pow I'H OaA. n 
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betti infinitely better if he hail left us uncreated ? The confusion 
of ^ thought with reference to the creation, of evil, it seems, has 
arisen from the ignorance of the nature of the power .that has been 
personified 21$ the creator, and it is further aggravated by our intro¬ 
ducing into the composer's picture our own private conceptions about 
the nature ot divinity, which can never be deemed to bs deliberately 
engaged in the creation 01 such a thin nr as evil, 'Hence, tho moment 
the question is asked, ' does god create evil' we say, no, no, thinking 
that we ought not to ascribe it a creation to 3 god, but forgetting that 
in doing ro we make him out to be a liar; for he saya quite distinctly 
that h« is the treater of evil. We then make matters worse by 
adding that hs means something else when he says, " i create evil ,** 
for in that case our statement comes to thin that fie either purposely 
misleads ua, or is unable to express himself in plain, comprehensible 
Inn gunge. The iact is that divinity can have 110 possible interest in 
misleading or deceiving us, but it in we who failing to understand the 
nature of the my t ho logical personification which is represented as 
Speaking, and of the language of the seer, deceive ourselves bj? 
perverting its sense. The fault lies in us, because wo will not allow 
our pursuits in life to leave us time to meditate on these vital problems, 
and are, therefore, forced to accept conclusions which are bused on 
n defective research. 

Lstue, therefore, believe in the testimony of the 'lord when 
he says ,H I create evil. " 

But what are we to think of h being who creates evil, and is 
thou good flftough to tell us that he has done so 7 Should we worship 
him, because he is the author of evil, and, therefore, a being to be 
dreaded, or because he says: 


jdtt? 


H Whatever mialfortiint bc/aUeth you f* «ot ytna by Qur'an, daap. 


lie is repeatedly said to lead men astray, as will appear from Lhe 
following passages from the Holy Qar h an 

li ■ Whflmduewjr f .Jocl shill I direef, ta& iviH ha rightly direckd 1. amj wIhhu^i:?^ 

bo i’! nil lend surtray, Lba-y shall pariah." -Chap xiii. 17U. 


2. " For tu* whom God shall cams to err shall haw ng direction,— Chap, jdii. 
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f. “ He will lead Into emu - Whom be ptefiflath, and bn wiU direct whom h? 
pleueth. , '"Chbp. nd. B6. 

i " We have created fair hell many of the jinny iLEHl man."—*ri. ISU. 

If emphasis were needed on the creation of men for hell, it is 
supplied by the Sura Si jda, which affirms: 

■'The wdrI which hath pt^Eradeil frmn me- mint nQiwsgerUy I** fulfilled when I 
■aid, VtiriJy. I will tiH hell with jinrusand men altu^ethfif. ” 

Since the punishment in hell is ordinarily understood to be eternal, 
fiivd since there can be no worse fate for those who are sent, or are 
to be sent there, the question arises, aa to the obligation of the un¬ 
fortunate wretches who are to people that place of insufferable 
torment to worship the creator of their undeserved suffering and pain. 
Does Islam expect to convince mankind of the advisability of licking 
the hand that relentlessly inflictJd. the blows ? Can those who are 
created to fill the hell with their shrieks, and yellfl be expected to And 
love in their aching hearts for the author of their everlasting misery r 
Surely the idea is too much even for mysticism ! 

The root of the error into wilich mysticism haa fallen on this point 
lies in the very personaficaiion of karma aa an anthropomorphic 
creator, Aa a matter of fact, all actions which lead to good or bad 
results spring from souls themselves, so that they are truly the authors 
of their own miseries and woes, Thia ig the truth which wag fully 
known to the ancients, as is evident from our investigation- in coutfae 
of time this tdmple truth was distorted into a doctrine of creation, 
which reached its natural culmination in the 1 inspired " utterances 
of Isaiah and the Prophet of Islam. 

The rise of mysticism itself is due to the poetical genius which 
delights in puzzling the minds of men, by the mythical creations 
of imaginative fancy. The luxuriant growth of myth and legend and 
their widespread employmetnt are suggestive of mythology having 
become* at some time in the long forgotten past, the LawpiM Franca 
of all creeds excepting Jainism, which has always adhered to the 
simple matter-of-fact expression of scientific thought. When the true 
interpretation of the myths and legends was lost sight of by the efflux 
of time and the viciasitudea of human destiny, the mystically inclined 
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mind had nothing: left but the outer busk to cling to* Then arose 
the differences which have given rise to bitter feud a and wholesale 
butchery of men. 

Mythology seems to have found its staunchest ally in the flojja 
of devotion which professes to load the soul to the goal by the shortest 
and cheapest of routes, For this reason people were delighted with it 
and flocked Lo it in large numbers. But they failed to see the far-reach¬ 
ing consequences which were sure to flow from concentration of mind 
on a false and inadequate object. For devotion creates the worst 
form of prejudice in the mind, being nothing other than the constant 
strengthening of belief, in every possible way, in the existence and 
power of its object. The replacing: of the true Ideal with a false 
and inadequate idol being thus a necessary element of the mystic's 
devotion, it is not surprising that hie mind should stick to it with all 
the tenacity of prejudiced bigotry it is capable of, and shut itself 
ont from the truth, Moreover, concentration can be nF use only when 
it is on a subject, as distinguished from a purely imaginary personifica¬ 
tion, since the former presents an unlimited field for investigation 
while the latter has bat a few details lo offer which can be mastered 
in no time. 

Having installed the mythotagicn] impersonation In their hearts 
as a being, the devotees had no other alternative left birt to invest 
it with the power to shape the destinies of all beings, now left, by 
th# force of logic, as mere puppets in the hands of thoir supposed 
creator. Hence, the god of the devotee became the author of both good 
and evil. This is why Isaiah did net hesitate to attribute the creation 
of evil to his god. Muhammad, likewise, adhered to the personifica¬ 
tion, and declared : 

<lf (Jod mialefldeth whom he will, end wham ha will ha guulftth." ^A1 Qur'an* 
chip, xlv. 4. 

So far as the idea of sin is concerned, it is obvious that there can 
be no such thing as sin in th£ theological sense of the word- No one 
can ain against an imaginary mythological being ; and since the soul 
ia its own God, it follows that ain only signifies a wrong done to one's 
own self. 
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According: to Philo Judaeus, ain ia "innate in every one born 
even if he be virtuous, by reason of his coming to birth" (Philo's 
Contribution to Religion, by Kennedy, p, 721. This ia undoubtedly 
true ; for fctiose who arc Hinless are rid of matter Eil together, and can¬ 
not, therefore, he born any more. Philo further tel la us that " plea¬ 
sure is the serpent, an abominable thins: in itself which beguiles 
and leads astray the reason , * < Passion is the fountain of sins " 
(Ibid, p, 100). 

Philo's description of the evil nature of matter in association 
with the soul is remarkably accurate and precise 

- God Alone id most true and (januslM peace, but nil matter, m having come into 
bein£ and periahuhlfl, is content warfare. For God t=, fmp activity . . . Whosoever, 
thorerwe, iB able Lu leave? behind Warfare ami necessity and be naming and decay, 
and to tafcf refuse with that which htki no twseomjnpr qt decay, , , . might rightly be 
called the dwelling ptaoe and city of God."—l Ibid- 73-) 

What, then, is FhiEo’s advice to the true seeker 7 

"Away, my friend, Irons tint earthly vosLure «f yours, escape from that 
aeearseKi ptisan, the body, end from Ha plouunti end hiStsi which ore your jattoiw- ,r 
-iibid. as.) 

In the gospel according to St. John, a further distinction seem* 
to have been drawn between ignorance and sin. Accordingly, the 
Messiah is made to say of his congregations : 

* * if i tiflj n& t come and not spnkeu onto tbfiiTL, they hud not had sin ; hut now 
they have no cloak for their sin." —( John sv. 22,) 

According to this view, ain is s wilful disregard of truth 
when it is known-a stubborn and perverse refusal to better one's 
condition after the way to do so is pointed out Even the Quran 
declares:— 

" If ye do wall, yt? Will do well to yaur OW71 wub ; and if yd do evil, ye win d it it 
unto tbe miraa. 11 '-(Chapter xviL). 

M Whoeo DMnmlttflth wickedlutiii CtfflimifteEb ii HffHiiiat ilia own UDlll.”— 
{Chapter lv,) 

God is the ideal of absolute perfection for the imagination of 
man and the Christ within is the emblem of freedom and salvation. 
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and ia ever ready to msnifeat himself, if we would but give him a 
chance to do so. So long, however, as we search for him in the outer 
world* we display a disbelief In his presence within ub s and. thus, 
prevent him from revealing himself. Tt is this state of disbelief 
which is all the sin, and its punishment consists in the non-manifesta¬ 
tion of the Godhood of the sonl. with all the ills of the flesh and the 
worries of the mind which are the necessary concomitants of such an 
ungodly condition. The lives of the Jain a Tirthamkaras show us 
the heights of glory to which man can rise by. living the life enjoined 
by Religion proper, and we have to thank ourselves for being debarred 
from them now, In short, man will find that all the sin he co nun its 
in the course of hla career, as an Incarnating esgo, consists in his 
insulting his soul by regarding another aa bis creator, anyl h> paying 
hia horn age to a creature or creatures of poetical fantasia Sinless- 
netu, consequently, consists in a belief In the Divinity of the soul 

itself. 

We may now conclude the subject with a word of explanation 
of the differences of opinion between the religions of India and 
Lhe Semitic group, as to the duration of existence in heaven and 
hell, the former holding that the soul's sojourn in these regions is 
for a time and not unending, and the latter, that it is eternal. 
This difference of opinion is due, as must be obvious to the reader 
by this time, mainly to the difference of significances of the terms 
heaven afld bell in the two sets of religions. In the Indian 
religions both heaven and hell arc geographical regions In apace, but 
in the Jewish, lhe Christian and the Muslim creeds they generally 
bear a mystic import, hell implying the state of existence when spirit 
ia dominated by matter, and heaven, the opposite condition of release 
from such domination. As the condition of release is unending and 
eternal for all times to come in the future, and as matt ®'jj domina¬ 
tion is without a beginning in the past eternity of time and it is not 
likely to be ever terminated in the case of a very large number of 
flouls even in the future, the duration of heaven and hell is said to 
be eternal in the delusive language of Mysticism, It is not often 
that the words heaven and hell are employed in JA*ir plain sense in 
the mystic scripts 
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We may now enquire into the nature of 

Revelation 

to which almost every retigion attributes its Scriptures. Jainism. m 
far as we know, is the only important creed which claims for its Scrip¬ 
ture the authority of omniscient men, 

Many and bitter have been the quarrels which this unfortunate 
word—' revelation'- is responsible fori for the disputants always 
take care to assert that their own books alone, to the exclusion of all 
other Scriptures in the world, are the repository of revealed truth, 
thus giving riae to a painful feeling of anger and resentment against, 
mther than to a sense of veneration for the creed whoso supremacy 
they would like to assert and establish.. But nobody, it seems, under¬ 
stands the nature of the thing which they all unblushingly invoke in 
their aid. 

The misunderstood or half-understood Word of Law in the hands 
of fools and dunces, thus, becomes a prolific source of hatred and 
strife, rather than the harbinger of blessing and peace which it ought 
to be. Lf this is the immediate effect of the power of the Revealed 
Word, we are glad that this book has so little to do with revelation 
But let us proceed to meet the argument strictly logically. Tak¬ 
ing the case of the Bible as a concrete instance, we can say of it 
that it is either a revealed Scripture, or not. In the former case, the 
truths contained in It could not be known otherwise than on revela¬ 
tion ; and since the revolution Itself took place only about two thou- 

I aand years ago (in the case of the teaching of Jesus, at least), it 
follows, that before that auspicious time, in the history of religion* 
they could not have been known. Fur* if the matters revealed were* 
or could be* known independently of a divine revealer, revelation would 
lose all its special charm and the almighty Revealer of nature's 
profound secrets would stand unmasked as a false pretender, who in¬ 
fringed the copyright of others, and passed off their plagiarised know¬ 
ledge with a label of his own, calling it revealed truth. This alone 
must bo the test of the type of revelation with which we are con¬ 
cerned for the present, so that if knowledge already exited, there 
could be no revelation of it at all* however much that knowledge 
might have remained unknown to any particular people in the world. 
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But dot only the New Testament, but, also, the older portion of the 
Holy Bible pales at the very idea of this test. For the Bible, as a 
whole, and apart from the admixture of the myths woven round some 
Stray historical events of tho Jewish nation, contains nothing that 
did not exist., prior to its compilation, in the Zand A vesta, the Scrip¬ 
tures of the Hindus, or those of tho most ancient faith of all, tiameiy. 
Jainism, And the case with A1 Qur’an stands no better, for it is 
principally based on the Old Testament of the Holy Bible and other 
Older teachings. Which, then, can be the properly revealed Word 
of God, that which is the source, or that which is derived from the 
source 7 We might consider a concrete instance to illustrate our point. 
Jesus said, " do unto others as you would be done by': but long before 
him Confucius had raada identically the same statement, which is 
also to be found In other older religions, such as Buddhism and Hindu- 
mm. Assuming that Confucius wag not inspired, and that the Bud¬ 
dhist canon and the Vedas are not revealed books, but were compiled 
by men, as they surely must have been, Jesus can oniy be said to have 
imposed on the credulity of his disciples, if he gave out the passage 
in question as a revelation. The question really is: how earae those 
religions which are older than ChrisliianiLy to know that which was 
only revealed Lo Jesus in the Holy Land ? Bid they discover tho truth 
for themsetvflH, ar was it revealed to thorn also ? Rut in the former 
case revelation becomes a pure farce; and in the latter, the claim about 
the Holy Bible being the only revealed Book falls to the ground * 

* In the midst of all this clamour for a mwcpily of ttsvalatSoH, it i a ppfreHhing to 
ilEd auch utterances us the following iti the Holy tjur’nn itself:— 

M livery age h«h it3 hook of revtlatton^ , , ■ The K&rtm is not a new unneiUad 
fiction; hut a confirmation of thosr scriptures which Jr^am h«rtri rwsalsd before it-* . . 
There hath been no nation, but a preacher hath in past Union linen cois^srsfint lijiloii;" 
them.' 1 ... I «wsrOT' by Phj [flHtructivu Koran, that thou art fan^ fff itke nattsaengerv of 
fJorf, to vfu up the right way,* .. . , . Say, 1 believe in all tho scriptures which 
■God hmh Rent down' ... We have (wretofore raised up in every nation an apostle Jo 
ttilmoniNh ihr.m T i vn^infj, Worship God, and avoid Taghut,' 1 , . , Mankind was of one 
faith, and God sent prophets hearing good tidings. and denouncing threats, and fomt 
down ¥vith them the :rcrrpluiV in LruiL/' r 


I dup. It 
i CThb.ii i ii, 


tdllif- HTi. 
i INI. 


!i Chip. 41L 
li L'hav ]t 
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[n its true nature revelation is the instruction in truth imparted 
by an omniscient Tirthamkara. It ia called a ruti (that which is 
heard), because of its having been originally heard by the ear. When 
reduced to writing it is called scripture. The reason why so much 
veneration ig attached to it ie to be found in it.Ei absolute freedom from 
doLictt, ignorance and error, which are the three constituent elements 
of falsehood, For its accuracy fa guaranteed by the infinite ali-em- 
braeing knowledge oT the Virtkamimra. who imparts it Lo men, not 
because st will serve some end of His own, hut because He is moved 
by mercy at the sight of the suffering of living beings. Hence, the 
chief characteristics of a true revelation are that {V it should proceed 
from an omniscient Teacher; (2) it should be free from falsehood of 
any kind whatsoever ; and (3) it should be the gospel of mercy, which 
means that it should net mislead man by dubious, cryptic expression, 

nor promulgate false and cruel doctrines, such as that of animal 
sacrifice 

The reason why there is no revelation today when it- fa most 
needed is to be found in tho simple fact that we have no Tirtfamkara 
in our midst nowadays, the last T oi the Holy Ones having entered 
nirvana in o27 B.G, Wbat this means is that revelation is possible 
only while the Tirthamkaras are still embodied in the flesh, not after 
i hoy have discarded the physical body to enter nirvana 

This will become dear if we bear in mind the nature of Sruti 
(revelation:' which means [hat which fa originally heard from an 
omniscient leather. Now. since ah that is beard is sound in some 
form or other, and since sound consists only in a certain kind qf move> 
ment -the vibratory motion ot'material bodies—it follows that there 
can be no revolution where the circumstances are not favourable 
for the propagation of sound waved. Hence . 4 the £&&A£i(ittgna 
in nirvana, whose being consists of pure Effulgence of Spirit, and 
who have neither a material body nor any other kind of connection 

* Aerardihg to the Juina SerEptune f the present eyrie of time wfll end 39, E4fl 
yeare heoce, giving: pUce to the ne*i r the lirat TirthaTnkftra of which will be Wi 
eftar i2 r GQ0 yt’ana of Lq* cotnEAencement, There will be a fruiih revelation theN irbuuir 
part of the world. 
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with mutter. cannot communicate with men. Neither do the Holy 
Onea enter lain a desire for such communication; (or the attainment of 
nirvana, the ideal of Perfection and Bliss, is possible only on the 
destruction of ail kinds of deaf re, and is, consequently, indicative of 
and consistent with the state of absolute dfiBirelessness on Their 
part. 

Applying these observations to the different scriptures now 
extant in the world. It can he seen at a glance that none of the non- 
Jaina hooka can lay any claim to being the Word of God. They 
do not proceed from an omniscient Tirthamkara, and none of 
them is free from mythology, the source of misunderstanding and 
strife. They are also not helpful to ensouls alike, must of them 
being oven directly the cause of the slaughter of innocent animals, 
in the name of religion itself. 

In this connection Jet it be further added that the utmost con¬ 
fusion bus resulted in the nan-Jaina religions from an Indiscri¬ 
minate incorporation in their sacred books of nil sorts of eontradic- 
tory and discordant utterances of half-illumined men, believed to be 
poBacaBed of prophetic inspiration. Their knowledge is not even 
derived from true clairvoyance ; though same of them might have 
developed what is known as k-u-iwadhi i false or imperfect clair* 
voyance) to the Jams writers. 

Many of the prophets of the Old Testament epoch, for instance, 
were men not particularly noted for their renunciation or wisdom, and 
were, consequently, subject to ail or most of the faults and frailties of 
common humanity. 

It is about such men that Isaiah nays 

M BllL they idiiO have erred -LlLreuglL wiite, end through eLrung drink are 
nul uf thi- way . the I'TH'bI. :ind the prajiiiel huve errod through strung drink:, they 
are BWiiEcrwt^J lip of wiiw, they are out oftho way through btrong drink ; they err in 
virion, they itumbki in judgment. For all tables are Cull of vomit tad Slt Un e afl , 
iso- that tin-tv iu no plan dean . 11 - (Chap. xxtHL 7 and 8,) 

And, Joel exhorts 

11 Awake, ye drunkarde, end weep ; and hqwJ r all ye drbkonaf wine, because, 
of the new wine, far it ie cut off from your mDUt&L 11 —t &,* 
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The ' new win# ' referred to is the wine which exhilarates, but 
does not inebriate ; it is the ecstasy of Self-contemplation, the marti 
(intoxication) of manda, that enlivens the soul, but does not rob it of 
consciousness He who would aspire for spiritual imfoldment must first 
break his connection with this curse of' civilisation/ which, as Isaiah 
declares, isthe cause of error in vision rind judgment This ia why wine 
is strongly condemned by Jainism. The Mu lie m mad ana also forbid 
its use 

The case with meat is not a whit different; it doea not make 
one unconscious, but hy hardening the finer instincts and merciful 
nature of the snub stands in the way or the full development of 
spiritual power. Prophetic vision, thus, cannot become perfect so 
lottft ass the impurities deposited hy animal flesh and intoxicating 
liquor are not removed from the system. 

In order, therefore, to understand the discrepant writings of the 
different prophets, one must, first of all, find out the degree of purity 
of life attained by them. Thus warned, the reader is not likely to 
become confused by the bewildering mixture of truth and falsehood 
which he will come across in the records of prophetic inspiration, and 
will not Jos'S his balance of mind in the presence of such utterances as: 

“ jtfy words are nat contrary to the Gad, but the word of God CM ccn- 

Cntrtijct mine antf aorrtftinf tho words of Cod abrogate uthore tJftbtr). Muhftmmfcd Said, 
‘ Rome «f tny Tmrdy reaeirut cithers, like the Kur'iiti" llbuOrnarJ." * 

It ia not the word of a God which Fs ever abrogated, but the 
word of man erroneously ascribed to God, 

So far as mythology is concerned, there b?mg no question of 
revelation concerning it, it is clear that when the myths and legends 
of two creeds are found to be the same, in principle and form, the 
younger of the two will be deemed to have borrowed its stock, direct- 
!y or indirectly, from its elder sister. 

It ia for this reason that wo find it impossible to agree with Mr. 
Mu hommad Ali t when he denies that Zoroastrianism and other re¬ 
ligion a had anything to do with the touching of Islam. When he insists 

*'Sayings oT Muhammad,' p. 10, 

t See ' The Divine Origin of the HaJy QurifllL* 
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on direct proof of Miihamnwl having derived life wisdom from the 
Zorottstriana, the Jews and others, he forgets that most of the 
legends and aphorisms of religion were the common property of the 
people at large, having been related, times out of number, at halting 
places of caravans, by beggars at the roadside, and by hermits and 
monks of different faitha, who bad their monaster res in the neigh¬ 
bouring countries, to say nothing of those who used to LraveJ abroad 
ip the cause or search of truth. Unless we believe that thq Prophet's 
mind was an airtight compartment in which nothing from the outside 
had been allowed to enter, til] the completion of the Qur'an, it is not 
possible to think that he had not become acquainted with the things 
which were the common property of all alike, Lather than take up 
a position untenable on the face of it. it might be more profitable 
to lay stress on the wisdom of Muhammad, which enabled him to get 
to the kernel of truth in those very legends which many repeated but 
few understood* 

The position and antiquity of .Jainism can now be seen to assert 
themselves. It does not claim to derive its authority from any mystic 
or unintelligible source, hut bases it on the authority of the Tirthma- 
kara9 t who saw, by their power of Omniscience, the things as they 
actually exist in the universe, and whoso statements are verified by 
the most searching conclusions of reason. Add to this the fact that 
Their knowledge enabled them to attain the astnmitm jWiajh, the 
groat Ideal of Perfection and Bliss, which is the aim and aspiration of 
all, and the argument in support of the claim of Jainism is conclusive. 
It will be seen that no amount of revelation from one who has not 
himself undergone the experiences and trials which the jiva has to 
pass through, on the 3Mh of Liberal ion, can possibly be helpful to 
the soul, since ho will Jack the merit of practicalness which only a 
guru with actus) experience can possess. Justus he who is a pure 
quack* or has only read about surgery in books, cannot he employed 
to perform a surgical Operation, which must be left in the skilled 
hands of a qualified surgeon, so cannot he who has not had the 
necessary practical experience, be entrusted with the spiritual welfare 
of the sou) i 
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In respect of the antiquity of Jainism,, it is sufficient to say that 
if it be true that the ideal of perfection and bliss is realisable by 
mankind, there must be a number of men who have already attained 
to it. The very first * of these Holy Ones, must, therefore, be recop; 
nized to he the founder of the true religion which his teachings const! 
lute. This Holy Lord, the first Ti-Tthamtira, is Bhri Riaabha Deva, 
who was the first to establish Religion in this cycle. His teaching 
has been confirmed by twenty-three subsequent Tirthtt/mk&raa, whose 
Holy Feet have graced our little earth, from time to time. Jamiem, 
thus, differs from the remaining creeds in the following essential 
particulars 

(1) it is founded by those who have actually attained Liberation, 
not by mystics vaguely impressed with truth, whose 1 writings can¬ 
not lay claim to- precision and lucidity of thought, however much 
we may admire them for their cryptic i in intelligibility, or poetic ex¬ 
cellence ; 

(2) it is a self-sufficient and complete exoianation of all the 
departments of religion, neither fragmentary nor disjointed, like 
those other creeds which depend on extraneous tight for their interpre¬ 
tation : 

{3> it is the only scientific Path of Salvation which in other 
religions ia hopelessly involved in obscurity ; 

<4) it is the oldest religion, being founded by the first 1 Com 
queror f in the present cycle . 

(5J it is free from the entanglements, pitfalls and snares of 
mythology, which only lead to wrangling and fends; and 

(6) it is helpful mail living beings alike. 

It is not necessary to comment any further upon these features 
of distinction after what has been established in the previous pages 
suiltee it to say that they are the true marks of perfection of know¬ 
ledge and method 

" Thifj M-jitenruint is Lu Lc umler stood with ro^pittt toliw Jairav diviaiomicif Uetie, 
fur otherwise in a world whkh is eteniul til* quutJon tyi tha tiTtft ranr: tu nltnili mirrojir. 
fun tiurdly arine. Thu Juinn teaching Is l hut in «ach s^de uf i.Lh’i there btc 2i 
g'irf frit ertfrr^r ftnrt of whCHfl n^atoillahfis re%wfl am«tg mm. The otli&rn aim 

re^etablah It if ft &mipe*;eiih subBuiiuendy, «r only cOfiiirui and rwanfirm it, periodi¬ 
cally* 
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So far ust the ape of Jainism is concerned, it [a now admitted on 
all hands that it is at least about 2,800 .years old (the Encyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics, vol- vib Bp. 466-466). This implies the historicity 
of the twenty-third Tirtfurmkara , B hag wan Faraava Nath, But 
modern speculation is still exercised over the historicity of the earlier 
Tirth-amkaras whom it ia inclined to regard as a fiction invented with 
a view to claim the hi&tre of antiquity for a new creed. This is, how¬ 
ever, absurd, for, as has been demonstrated in this work, not only 
Jainism but even some of those very creeds which today range 
themslves in opposition to it fix the number of the Holy Ones aa four 
and twenty. Several works of authority on Hinduism, as for instance, 
the Bhffgwat Parana, go even farther, and bear out the Jaina tradi¬ 
tion, mentioning the first f'irthstmfcara, Ehapwan K.i^abha Dewa, 
expressly by name, and describing Him as a great Teacher and muni, 
the Conqueror of mwflafa, and the obtainer of mo/f-sAa. His parents 
and descendants are also expressly named, and He is riescribed as the 
founder of Jainism. Such important testimony, coming, as it does, 
from the hostile camps, is of the greatest value, and conclusively 
establishes the fact that the great Tirthamkarm are not pure inven¬ 
tions of the Jaina writers. The Important thing to note is that- the 
Hindus know of no one else but Sri Uisjabha Devaji as the founder of 
Jainism,* If Jainism had been established by Pamsva Nathji or 
some other Tirthainkara they would bo sure to know of it* and, 
instead of confirming the Jaina tradition, would have flatly contradict¬ 
ed it as untrue. As Steven son says In his ‘'Kalpa Sutra and JMqvb 
T nttva/* the Hindus and the Jamas agree so seldom that we cannot 
afford to refuse credence to their agreement, when it is actually 
reached cm any particular rmint- The age of Bha$wan fripbha 
Hawaii may be judged from the fact that His son Bharat was the first 
Chakravarti (great Emperor) alter whom India came to be known as 
Bharuta Var^a, a name which she is found to bear in the oldest 
known reference extant. 

- For the greater fjranpamtivo antiquity of JainiFjn with reference to Umrtuiflm 
s™ Api^udis C, which hwH buen adapted and ramovocl from the Prettiest Path where 
it wiL- tkJl needed. 
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So far as the theory that would make out the Holy Ones to be an 
invention of imagination is concerned, it is to l>e observed that the 
ancients were noted for sincerity and love of truth* and their records 
breathe the purest fragrance of Ingenuousness and unsophisticated 
candour. It is plain that no true teacher of religion can afford to 
indulge In what ia known as fabrication nf evidence, since that can 
only go t« retard his own spiritual progress, which he must be pre¬ 
sumed to he anxious not to mar In any possible way Ttk simply 
absurd to Impute fraud and forgery to men whose lives of piety and 
renunciation are models for our own, and who have never been ex 
celled in rlghteousne®, 

Moreover, the ancients whose wonderful insight into the nature 
of things has thrown the lisping " wisdom f of the moderns into shade, 
must be presumed to know that they could not hope to dupe the 
whole of mankind into false beliefs for ever. They must* therefore, 
be fixed with the knowledge that the moment the fraud was dig* 
covered their whole teaching was liable to be discarded as the word of 
swindlers and rogues- We refuse to believe that they would incur 
this risk for no purpose. Besides, it ia the nature of man to claim 
credit for a new discovery; hence, where we find not one s own, but 
another's claim advanced, the case assumes an aspect of sincerity 
which no amount of highflowu rhetoric can displace. The study of 
human nature ia as necessary for a historian as it is for a philosopher, 
and so long as our historians ignore that element* they can never hope 
to command the respect of philosophy, however much they mfch 
applaud one another. 

The question of antiquity, it may be pointed out further* is 
of little or no importance with reference to truth, because scien¬ 
tific facts are not valued by the number of centuries that may 
have elapsed since their discovery, It docs not, similarly, matter 
whether religion be the most ancient system or only of recent growth; 
if it is true nod helpful its utility will ever remain unimpaired 
by all considerations of age. 

The comparative antiquity of Jainism, that is to say, its priority 
in point of time over all other creeds is apparent from the fact that 
it furnishes a complete explanation of the entire subject* in a scieu- 
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tifie way. The teaching of all other religions is mythological, not 
scientific even in a single instunc* ; and wherever they tend ta 
approach sdentilie thought, they make it amply evident that they 
have nn true conception of the subject It is evident that religion 
is a science as exact as any other that we can think of, so that 
whoever he its discoverer, he could not have been a primitive 
savage on the eve of his emergence from monkey ancentry. as 
modern research would have ua believe. 4 The question now is 


rh* a^iLm|jLbn r.lmt Lbe Viftfe and nther mythobg.laH affr ll» work of primt 
humumfy bocause they wove Minpased tn BIL fige which kknmni, by the relics 
11,nL 1H‘U, -jr.:r. u ,-:m.l,.,l :„,.f mrnam toi»V* been characLeriaed by Ihr 

existence rii muh wim know nothing Cte potter-a, the carpenter's nr the 
m, i*, in th« light □fwluil haa bet-11 -i liibeil in the preceding pages tftfe bnolt. aa tmjdl 

r mi Pf mvnt : M t}jL - * hieh hlwbLj “1 >i^i «E thew diitemiL mythologies,™ 
iin: ekpresaiun of the stuage Admiration tor wind, cloud ar>rf miu, tWi it mjrf* Wfl i]. 

7 , ceT *T f*** 0 H "' U]e were ateeped in deep ibWnw, it the Pmu 

ofr.hcLT EnmiirjuLtmti. Wu «*, nut to he taken ^ dutyinp. the existence of ;tnv well 
ntlestud unrl duly estabJUhed feet, loading to ahuw that at a certain W r£f 1jf 
time, in the paat Injury of Our globe, curtain parte nf tho world wi«i inltaE>[ier| 
by human bm.^ who ^nor but h e *Wd au savagw Our d£« nt* chwh 

™ p * uch ^^alahUahed fact.; nor arc we tntaraeted in disputing ihe exist 
™ ctt of the cftvo-man who mate his implements at first from xtefte and then 
rcaorteiJ tso meCaJ- What WO do dispute is the aWeepl^ inference which hn fc^r, 
dmwn^ell teu hastily mi. it would seem - by the Irtodern investigator that all me[1 ^ 

' coJlterapnrariODaey with or prior to the time of the ftive-mau in Vnrthem 

^T' 3r L " a; ‘ : UMMltored as he. P,j r the different mythologiM 

hat W W raMfay ua in thb book prove— os clnquehtly and 1Jw ^y 
® Wt bahtnd by the ,-ave.dwelJera of the 

urj» wore tomihar mthaud have bequeathed tn us Lruthn which am utmost wholly 
Wmj the oumiJ^storioftbe mudern man. This h sufHclent te ahuw th*t the 
prevalence ol grosa ignorance hi gukiu comm unities, or parts of the world br 
not ro«r.l, i^mpstiblu With full Hb^iiteoment m other places, at one M d 
he «..,IK- i imii In India ™ythi Rs - pwnu Lo the Oldatenee, for n very very w 
, V . S ' 1 E fir % ht ™ , .ent and hTjfh culture, &a in the case of Jainaa side 

- ' v 7 h " Kl - rrjmi ’ fo*™* Hncf ravage ijarhariatn, dharacteriatic of eerp, i[( 

«ru in rilp to^^hunnir^XLaU T,” 
anrne « w »orn even lived by such inhuman practices as Thia c^cvditenee 0 f 

nTar^ 1,11 ? * tL1 ' bttrbaT “ m , would seem, ie ™* p^ullttr W any ,-.,rtJ- 

^ ?” JJlL ^ Z ftfr W « fLrid L ^ a y unmltiKated cannibalism and 
irt^vail njf nmultwaeouily, and, w Fftmo places nlmuot aide by aide, with wMt hti h^ t 
daim.ua to h« great enUghtonmont and GoJfrn. Suppc^o om-de^endunta 
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whether Jaimim borrowed from others and perfected their teaching, 
or whether the fragmentary, incomplete and mythological scriptures 
of the others are grounded upon the scientific explanation of Js.nisni. 
The answer to this is easily furnished by the met that the literature 
of mythological sects could not be grounded on the principles or 
truth unless these principles were town* to 

live at ten thmnd yi^Tteiii* ware tc discover thr rcWbatotic tarhsnsm 

-- SSS 

rjta“^h^X»cnti.th conturta of the ChrMw. «* *» 

w hokm™ no culture and nte tlwir fellowniL’O ? Ol.r Wmircd c^luri™ A«t Ihe 
JLwo .won met* of the name type. and arc no_™<™» ™“ tU " n ““ ™ rf 
doacendanla tinder toe abdV#menticked drcUTnatuUCifiP will 1^- 

* Ct “ Paffun Keligian is Imfctd bti ALlegiary, a Symbol of what men f«lt -fid 

know about H» O-wme: -* *» *« oftlnrt.a^^ «><«»*« «* _ 

f lion • but it Mcmr to me c »M isirvcraion. Kid over, immrsoo oUIk b ““f “ 
put tbl forward .0 tlm ori*in and moving «u*e. when it wav ruthor the rxult andl te■ 

mwtian. ToRflt b*wtiiol>lta«ari«, ipacf^tpoalic nc,t ihf " u ; 

. ‘ v W h a! they were to bbUeve about this. Universe, wh&t «uU 

h. «. -if. at ti.ua, «* W* 

ss. -.—s r. “r it- i.rs: stjts 

A^ry eonU Jrav^iU by which tho Alicgnry «M a « 

already ' „ __ r . ^raj, u n its, ^busmens, we fflity say, a rp'irt/wt shadow, a 

*—*' *jfe-. 3f that a^l fact sM - 

“ it wetrcrily strives to smttam. Tt* A&tfrfy ia ^ P rixJu[]t of ^ 
“ * nor. tC prwLtr of it; not in BtmvwVfi nor in any other eart. For 

JJL„JS therefor*. we have atall to W™ whence cme that Mtand^ «rt«n^, 
<rf auch a bewHdorui hoap of -™re *»1 a-*™* 7 Hq * ™ 

itp W ^Ta ' i it wt^f a foolish attempt lO preteRt - 1 GKj Gaining/ irt this pl»«, or m any 
^ ^ u far-diatant distracted clwdy Imbwalfo of F«*pn- 

b doiid rieldtlum a distant centinrnL -f ftW ^ and facts ! It ^ TO 
... 111 ,—more We ought to un4eraton4 thiu thin seeminK 

l0Dfc " * "*i2teT- ‘dint ,«t poetic aH.is.ry, text of .11 that dupery and deception was 
To” ^ l u M^»y never did trhovc ullc uev„ neked their tour, lift 

“To“„ licl'm* capocially in «* «— 1— ^ - *»* 

WdSius hC«t, r for dctxttag O-Uictr. Ut .. at If. 1 “ ,i ”f j .'“* 
^tT5* .Bajcry one. xdliatonto* withaffocthauito utmutwnto-hat faru.fr 
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Moreover, scientific religion Is like it chain no single link of which 
can be removed or displaced without destroying it oa a whole. This 
is exactly the case with Jainism whose doctrines are presupposed 
and implied in one another, bo that it is impossible to treat 
them as isolated fragment! or bits of knowledge. It follows from 
thin that the knowledge of truth must have existed in a scientific 
way before the coming into vogue of the mystery’language of my¬ 
thology, The field of enquiry is thus narrowed down to the question : 
where did this scientific knowledge exist—whether in JaJniem or 
among the noipJaina creeds ? But the latter have nothing to show 
that might indicate that they were the discoverers of truth ; on 
the contrary, we cannot imagine them to have thrown away the 
kernel and retained only some bruised and mutilated fragments 
of the outermost shell. It is clear, therefore, that they buildcd 
their pantheons on foundations not their own, Further, whf * 
we look out for a scientific source wo do not find it anywhere «kt» 
but in Jainism, because it is the only scientific religion in the 
world. Jainism, it will be seen, fully meets the situation, furnishing 
0 complete explanation not only of the Science of Salvation, as reli¬ 
gion might be termed, but also of the doubts and difficulties of men 
which have arisen from a wholesale personification of the psychic 
and spiritual faculties of the aoul. It follows from this that the 
fragmentary, incomplete and mystical doctrines of the nomJaina 
creeds belong to a later period in the history of religion* and that 
the plain statements of the Jalna SidAh$nt,a t free from blood-stained 
symbolism, confounding myths and meaningless, degrading ritual, 
depicting truth in its naked majesty, are those of the earliest 
and. therefore, of the purest religion. That troth should have 
been known to man in ancient times is not surprising, since know¬ 
ledge is the very nature of the soul, and only requires to be 
dmwn out by eimple living and high thinking, so that the ancients 


ranf'wwd rumour rf the Pagui ages, wt oatinri Moriah » much u Ehii it but, that 
thane w« a Und oi tat at the heart of than ; that they too ware not mandadous aod 

dlrtmtoi? nut b thalr m poor way tnio and saua/w Har®* and HtTO’ Wttnhlu ' bv 
Thoilltl L'nriyja. 
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who certainly lived much simpler lives than ourselves were better 
qualified of the two for the acquisition of wisdom divine 

It will be convenient to notice here an objection which has been 
T$i-&d in certain quarters Against our thesis on the score of language- 
It is said that the language of the Vedas is centuries older than that ot 
the Jatflfi Books, and upon the strength of this it is contended that 
Hinduism must be deemed to be older than Jainism. The contention is> 
however, devoid of force, and in no way fatal to the conclusions we 
have arrived at hero. It will be seen, first of all, that the language 
of the Vedas is not the language of the Jains Books, the former being 
couched in Sanskrit. ' the polished 1 tongue, and the latter mostly in 
Prakrit. Le., the language of the masses. That being so, it is not 
easy to arrive at a definite basis of comparison likely to yield conclusive 
results. Secondly, the Jaina SiddhM* was preserved, like the Vedas 
in the memory of men, and was not reduced to writing til several 
centuries after the wir^mof the last Tirthamkara, fftias/wam Muhaviru. 
As Max Muller points out, the whole literature of India in the anient 
day* was preserved by oral tradition. According to Hide, writing 
WM known in India before the third century B,U f but was applied 
only rarely, if at all, to literature. "But all this/' observes Mr. J. 
Robertson (Christianity and Mythology, p. U3), "is perfectly com¬ 
patible with the oral transmission of a groat body of ancient utterance* 
All early qomuositioue, poetic, religious, and historical, were transmis¬ 
sible in no other way i and the lack of letters did not at all necessarily 
involve i«&. In ail probability ancient unwritten composition* were 
often oa accurately transmitted as early written cues, just because m 
the former ca&e there was a severe discipline of memory, whereas m 
the other the facility of transcription permitted of many errors, 
omissions, and accidental interpolations. And the practice of ora! 
transmission has survived." Even at the present day young Brahman* 
are taught Vedic hymns from oral tradition, and learn them by 


heart. 


"They spend ye*r after year ufwtHr the guidance of thesr ttliff. lairmnfr a 
little day after day. repeating whal they have learal ■* P»rt of theu artty devo¬ 
tion _ Iti Ihn Midiibhiral* w* raid, * Thi*e who soil thfi VeJw, and oven 

wtu! write them, those »lw defile them, du U go to hall.' KumarlLt f*ya: ‘ rhf>t 
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kthJwJedjpo ui the truth is worPileaa whidl htoi been acquired from ttu Vedaa 
if.. - , .. ft hm been Jaamt from writing or been received fmm i Siurira? J Hew 

thfin WEfl ^ Ve ^» tetmt ? It Wits learnt by every Bnfamn during twelv* ya«re q( hk 
amdotitidiip or Brehmadjftrya.' ,B 

Appointed out in a fpgtuctoto p. 143 of Mr, J, M. Robertson's 
hwhly interesting work already cited, this description corresponds 
remarkably with Cesar’s account of the educational practices of Druids. 
He tells us that many entered the Druid discipline, [earning orally a 
great number of verges; seme remaining in pupilage ns Long as 
twenty years; and this though writing wag freely used, for secular 
purposes. 

This, then, was a common practice with mankind, and the Jainas 
were no exception to the rule, as every scholar of note admits. 
According to Mr. Earth (sse the Revue de i'Histoire des Religions, 
vol, iiL p, 90, quoted in the Sacred Books of the East, vol. xxii intro! 
p. xxxv), the Jain a Canon existed'for nearly a thousand years before 
it waa reduced tn writing, Jatna tradition, too, is unite explicit on 
the point, and itself fixes the date of the redaction of the Books, adding 
that before that time teachers made no use of books when teaching the 
SiddhaHta to novices* but after that time they did. 

Thus, both Hinduism and Jainism hud their literature preserved 
in the same way, and it is evident that priority in point of time with 
reference to the date of redaction can be no test of greater antiquity 
between them, since it is conceivable that a more recent creed might 
resort to writing at an earlier data than the one that is more ancient. 
Besides this, it is possible for an earlier system when reduced to 
writing to exhibit strong linguistic traits that are suggestive of later 
development. This is bound to happen where the rivalry is between 
an earlier scientific system and a later poetical one ; for while the very 
expression and wording of the latter is fixed rigidly and unalterably 
once for all at the moment of its composition, the former cannot but 
ba reduced to writing in the language of the day, the date of 
its redaction. This is precisely what has happened in the case of 
the Jaina Siddkanta which had a definite system of thought but 

Mnv flliJkir’H 1 History of Aiudent Suoakrit Literature, H pp, 641— 
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tio fixed expression, except u regard* the numerous technicalities 
occurring In it—jiua, ^voa und the tfke, The Vedas, on the other 
haridif have a fixed expression in the idiom of the date of their com - 
position, so that whatever be the time of their appearance in writing 
in a manuscript form, their language will naturally and necessarily 
point to the period of their authors. The issue, however, is not 
whether the expression of VedEc hymnology was fix*d prior to the 
redaction of the Jain* Siddh&nta, but whether that Siddfanta. did or 
did not exist on the date of the composition of the Vedie hymns T But 
the determination of this point ia not po^ibl* by the supposition- 
wbother assumed or real—of the greater antiquity 01 the tangwage of 
the Vedic poetry, for the reasons given. It must, therefore, be left 
to be determined by those other consideration* which we havereliad 
upon in reaching the conclusion we have arrived at, 

It only remains now to look into the philosophy "1 the much, 
deapbed school of thought whose followers were termed Chzrvak*. 
These were men who followed no religion, who denied the existence of 
the soul, who considered it useless to waste the short time at one's 
disposal in this world in the etudy of metaphysics or philosophy, and 
who fully gave themselves up to the enjoyment of the pleasures which 
the world afforded. They had little or no philosophy, and the practical 
side of their life—shall we say their religion'- - may be summed up in 
the formula, + eat, drink and be merry.' That this palpably wretched 
creed at one time acquired the dignity of a school of philosophy ifi not 
surprising, when wo remember that the masses) love anything which 
allows them the free indulgence of the senses, and core not to plunge 
into the study of any complicated system of metaphysics, or to practise 
yoga austerities. Possibly Epicure was a follower of Cfcanafeisrrt, and 
the same might have been the case with the author of the boolc of 
Ecclesiastes in the Holy Bible. Much of its literature, if it ever 
boosted of one, is now los^ because of the hostility and opposition 
which it encountered everywhere in the world of thought ; and. 
beyond a very little more than what has been stated here, practically 
nothing in known about its founder, literature and philosophy So 
Mat was the opposition which prevailed against this sort of phi’ 
loflopby that anyone who had at all dabbled in metaphysics and who 
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could anathematise a bit never felt any hesitation in emptying his 
broadside against it. But, notwithstanding all thege disadvantages, 
it seems tohave made a considerable fmpreasfotl and to have secured 
a fairly large number of followers for itself, at least, in the early 
part of its history 

So far as its merit ig concerned, it might be that it wis not in¬ 
tended to be n license for libertinism and sensuality. It h not jnv 
possible to interpret its tenet— eat, tinwk and be merry —in a highly 
technical sense ; for it might he argued that its insistence on remain¬ 
ing merry under all circumstances rendered its practical side us hard 
as that of any system of Revere tsptui or yoga, since cheerful o ess is 
for all intents and purposes synonymous with equanimity which is 
the aim of religion to develop in the soul. But if that wns the real 
doctrine of this school, it is a pity that it should l ave allowed itself 
to become an aycncy for the spreading of ignorance, falsehood and 
sensualism which aloneseem to have been included in its purview. 

To conclude, our enquiry has brought us to the highly satisfac¬ 
tory conclusion that there are no real differences of principles amongst 
the rational religions of the world which we have examined here. 
Much has been said here, in this book, which throws tight on the 
respective merits and demerits of each system of philosophical 
thought, and it has been seen that all the differsncea that prevail 
amongst us are duo to ^exhaustive research and hasty, hence 
defective, generalisation. The spirit nf personification is also res- 
pansible fnr ii great deal of mischief. It might be that the differences 
of opinion on philosophical matters must prevail amongst us, far all 
of ns cannot become wise at once ; but that is assuredly no ground 
for there being any differences, much less bitter differences, of feel¬ 
ings, on mutters religious, when the whole humanity is atone on the 
essentials of religion and spiritual salvation. How much nearer the 
attainment, of our goal would we bp if, instead of dissipating our energies 
m bigoted refutation of one another's principles, which, in very truth, 
are not different but identically thE same in every religion, we were to 
settle down to understand the truth, to work out our salvation, to 
realize the Ideal. Ii is well to bear in mind that we should impart 
knowledge, but only in the spirit of sincerity, sympathy and love, 
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never in ary other mood. The object is not to convict* bat to con¬ 
vince ; and harsh words, offensive arguments, and unsympathetic 
tone do more damage on such occasions than perhaps even the 
&wnrd drawn in tho cause of jehad. Even when one conies across a 
stone-worshipper, one should not spit on the piece of atone before 
him, for that stone is as dear to him as his life, perhaps even dearer ; 
but should gently raise his ideals, ao that he might be qualified to 
worship the true God from within. Our mission, as the messenger of 
peace, fails if we only make the stone-worshipper an enemy of our- 
twlvcaamlof the faith which wc preach, it in well to understand 
that it is reason, and reason alone, which alters the convictions of 
men. and leads them to give up their unreasonable beliefs. Our 
chief fault is that we are ever ready to sot up ourselves as teachers, 
without ever having Wmi the subject of our discourses ourselves. 
One should remove the beam from one's own eye, before rushing off 
to remove the mote from that of one s neighbour. The world has 
had enough of dogmas and myths already, and has no more time to 
waste over therm It is now time to preach the Gospel of Truth 
which will carry 

Peace Ajm Joy to Al b Beings, 
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CHAPTER XV 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Eft^iifian ib the vital prlrttiplr of world, BiiUs? it fa the fLret cnusu of i-H 
felicity, It proceeds Irnm mua, afklitis by Lt al»o thu-t [rlrtO. attflicuf tbe chief 
Frnih reli^kin, birth isi a good family L-i obturrwd, ImilLly tieultib., £00*1 fortune,, lungf 
life, and prowess. From ru] iglwi fllfit? rtprmg pure rentwm, n- Lhira!, fjr knowledge, 
and increaaLi of wmeiLIII. From tliu darkest gloom, iuid tTHfy dreaded lit, rfilififSon Will 
ever prove a mvlijili?. Re-1 ijEfion when dul^ pr&fltised baa town hesvep* and fln*l 
onianripaiti[jn/ r — The- Kiilpu titttra- 

The motor spring of all volitional activity, the secret of all kinds 
of nflESflions and emotions, the c-aufie of all thinking and act -ok is palely 
and simply happiness. There is no being, human, angelic or animal, to 
nay nothing aLthe other forma of life, who does not strive to obtain 
as much joy as ho can extract from hta surroundinga. There is 
equally truly no man, deva, demon, or animal, who does not fear 
death. “ That all men. ffoir to diaj’ said J. Jr Rousseau,* 14 is the 
great law dominating the thinking world, and without which all 
living things would soon cease to exist. This fear is the natural im¬ 
pulse, and is not merely an accident, but. an important factor in the 
whole order or things. Ha who pretends to fate death without fear 
in a liar." Death ie terrible ; it terrifies all, and few, indeed, are 
the souls who have courage enough left even to think on tho point, A 
captive slave of death, and mostly ita victim, too, man nevertheless 
aspires to attain happiness, to avoid all those accidents and incidents 
which might directly or indirectly tend to embitter life, Alas ! how 
often has not this dream of everlasting joy, almost beyond the concep¬ 
tion of the majority of terror-stricken men and women, been nipped in 
the bud, by the physical body being taken to be the man ? Many 
think i death is the dissolution of form, and man (body) only a com¬ 
pound ; therefore, is it not futile to think of eternal life 7 And, since 


* Quoted from 1 The Nature uf Man." 
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eternal life is taken to be a hallucination of the deceitful fantasy, 
unalloyed joy also becomes a delusion of the intellect. 

Such is the conflict of false conceptions and high aspirations of 
the human soul. Dogmatism, which fears rational intellect, and. 
therefore, prudently reserves ita insinuating eloquence for those whose 
minds are either too immature or too much paralysed for consistent 
thought, offers to help the soul over the stile by its promises of eternal 
life in the hereafter, Islam, the youngest of creeds, with the ex¬ 
ception of Sikhism and one or two other minor faiths, such as the 
BrahmO'Samajj may be assumed to be the first to open fire. Asked 
to prove its doctrine, it declares: 'Did not the Prophet say go; Is 
not hig word sufficient? who ever dared to deny his authority? 
Christianity, finding the opportunity favourable, now puts in its 
appearance to ask : whom would you be guided by, the servant, or the 
Son ? The master, no doubt, is the Son, never the servant, or 
messenger. Here ia the chance which Puranie Hinduism hay l>een 
seeking, and it quickly alienees both with the statement that the 
Father, and neither the Sots nor the servant, ia alone entitled to be 
heard ! Bewildered by the confusing statements of the exponents 
of three of the leading religions of the world, the despairing soul is 
ill able to idetermine for itself which of them it should believe. In 
this state of mind it i« that it comes across Buddhism, the so-called 
religion of light, which forthwith assures it : ' Believing is the 

source of weakness: believing is the source of pain I believing is the 
source of misery ; therefore, avoid believing, 1 What kind of consola¬ 
tion does the soul derive from this argument is beyond conception, 
since that would boa believing toot Imagining it, however, to be 
foolish enough to believe that it derives little or no satisfaction from 
this kind of argument, we now introduce It to Vedanta which prompt¬ 
ly whispers in its ear the? vivifying formula, the 1 That Thou art, O 
Beloved,' The soul now leaps up with joy, but only to fall back into 
the trough of despond the next moment, ' If lam That, 1 it thinks 
to itself, 'surely the That can mean nothing more than a despairing 
soul, since I, the despairing soul, am That 1 Forlorn, troubled and 
disappointed, it is now more than ever in need of a Teacher and Guide 
to lead it to Life and Light, Thia guide it discovers in its own 
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Intellect, in the first instance, since without its aid discrimination 
between a false fthd a true teacher is out of the question. 

Therefore, taking the intellect as our sole guide, we set out on 
an enquiry into the nature of happiness which is the motor spring of 
human activity. Investigation revels the fact that pure joy does not 
exist outside the seeker thereof. None of the objects from which we 
may expect to extract it contains it within its body or magnitude, 
nor can anv outside egoncy bestow it on the soul; for the very idea 
of dependence on another will itself furnish auffleient cause for 
unhappiness Analysis dtsclo&eB the important fact that he aJone of 
ti)] beings who can be said to be free from a!] kind* of restraint, 
obligation and desire, who, in other words, is full peri tv i m 
himself, and whose consciousness of supremacy places him beyond the 
temptations of the senses, can be happy In the true wnsa of the 
word. But such a condition t« conceivable only in connection w ith 
Gods 1 hence, roan must become God if he would enjoy perleet bliss- 
Logically, the position is clear enough, but the important question 
which It gives rise to is: is it possible to become God 7 For the 
human mind, imbued, aa it is, with the notion of practicability, cares 
little or nothing at all for its logical deductions, unless it tw also 
made clear to it that what logic points to is capable of being resized 
by him, We, therefore, proceed to investigate the nature of Godhoai 
and to ascertain if the difference between God and man be such as 

may be said to be bridgeable. * . 

The subject plunges us at once into the very thick of the battle 

that has been raging, from time immemorial, between religion and 

materialism, by which term we mean the philosophy that denies the 
existence of spirit or soul. The problem presents itself under three 

heads, namely, 

(1) God, 

(2) Soul, and 

(3) Nature {the world), 

Ah regards the first of these points, we must reject the idea ol 
a creator altogether, since there are no sufficient reasons to prove that 
a supreme being is responsible for the world process, and because 
no one who seta him sell up as a creator can possibly have happiness in 
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himself, and also because the idea of a creator is a sdf-contmdirtpry 

notion, The removal of a man-like creator from the field, however 
not mean the removal of Godhcod from the univme, since that 
is the Idea] of fulness and perfection for the aoul to aspire to. 

... . of the aoul, it will be apparent to anyone who cares to 

think for hiRise! I that the knowing subject catiftot possibly bo re¬ 
garded as a product of matter. You cannot have blood out of atones ; 
neither can you have consciousness out of the concourse of dead 
atoms, The psychological functions of perception, memory, judg¬ 
ment and the like, as also the higher faculties of the Subjective Mind, 
unmistakably point to mind being no secretion of matter The depend¬ 
ence of the discriminative intellect on the convolutions and develop- 

nient of thn brain rs not inconsistent with this hypothesis, and merely 
points to the functions of the physical brain being 1 transmissive,' but 
not productive The consciousness of man. and for the matter of 
that of all beings in the world, is, therefore, quite independent of 
the groupings of atoms and molecule? of matter, which some of 
us hold to be the things which give it birth. Soul, then, is a 
conscious substance the nature of which is to know. Analysis further 
reveals the fact that it cannot be aubjeat to death, since it ifl not 
compound but a simple substance. The sou 1 is. therefore, immortal 
by nature. It 1b also easy to see that true happiness only signifies 
pCfiect freedom, and that we are truly happy only when freed from 
the weight, or burden, of all extraneous relations and worries and 
desires. Hence the aoul is altio blissful by nature. Thus, the three 
characteristics of the soul are i.l) knowledge, (2) immortality, and 
id) bliss. Now, since no God em have any greater or more foscinat 
mg attributes in Him, It follows that every soul is a Godin potency. 

T ie difference between God and man, therefore, only Ires in respect 
cl perfection, not in that of anything else. 

Hence God is the great ideal Of Perfection which has already 
been attained by a number of Perfected Souls, the Holy Ones, as 
Religion points out In respect of power, also, it can be seen that 
Hie soul. as a .substance, must be endowed with the same attribute 
as appertain to Divinity, for they both have spirit a* the substance 
1 ihcji being. Hence, even in respect of power there is no differ- 
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<soea between man and God, except that between a fettered and 
a free being. 

The capacity for infinite knowledge, infinite bliss and i infinite 
power, which is Inherent in the soul, renders it necessary that some 
at least if not all the squIs. should perfect themselves sooner or later ; 
and since one earth-life does not suffice for the purpose, ft logically 
follows that there should be an many re-incarnations ns tire necessary 
to enable one to attain perfection. In finch earth-life certain experi¬ 
ences are undone by the soul, and the sum-total oi them is earned 
over in the form of character, is., disposition, tendencies, and the like. 
This quintessence Of character M carried over by the ego in two inner 
bodies, the format and the taijmn, winch, taken together, have 

been termed ' soul' by St, Paul (1 Then. v, 23). 

That Lhere should he some such thins as transmigration of aoula, 
ia put beyond the possibility of doubt by the difference of individual 
character, which the thesis of heredity fa unable to explain. As 
Hoffding saya, there must be a substratum to be acted m on by varia¬ 
tions, Immortal by nature, the soul must have had a past, just as 
surely a* it will have a future. When we look at the formation of 
the child in the parent's body, we are led to the same conclusion ; for 
there is no one to make it unless it make itself. Karma is discovered 
to bo the determining factor of the differences of form, understand- 
ding and circumstances, and furnishes a much more satis lac Lory expla¬ 
nation of the misery and unhappiness of which there is so much in the 
world than the hypothesis of the creation of each soul there and 

then at the time of conception* 

So far ns the world, the third subject of the metaphysical prob¬ 
lem. is concerned, we need only say hero that inwatiffation into its 
nature leads u& lo the conclusion th*t it ta without a beginning and 
without an end in Lime, though certain portions of it may undergo 
periodical destruction and reformation from natural causes, 

What, then, becomes of the position taken by Idealism which 
reduces the world to an illusion, pure and simple, and the infinity of 
fouIb to one Brahman ? The reply is that that which persists in time 
and in eternal, cannot be dismissed from the mind, oven though it be 
the'fpurcst form of illusion. The thinking and willing 1’ is eternal, 
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and the substitution of one 1 1* for ail the multitude of the concrete 
*' I'i M in the universe, in the outcome of pure logical abstraction and 
person[ftoarion. When it is said that the outer world is devoid of 
reality, being merely a state of comseiousneaH spun out from the raw 
material of sensations, the fact that s sensation is only the resultant 
of interaction between the outer and inner realities is generally lost 
sight of. It is true that without consctousneaB nothing whatever 
could he known of the world, but it is no leas true that the data of 
sensations only come from without. Hence, the objects outside in 
the world are exactly of the same description ns they are perceived 
by the knowing faculty, notwithstanding the fact that errors are 
■.committed, at times, in their perception* 

We may now unhesitatingly answer the question which necessi¬ 
tated the above enquiry hy saying that it is not only possible for man 
to become God, hut that he is already none other than God, in poten¬ 
cy, The amelioration of his condition is, therefore, a matter which 
exclusively rests with him; and the power which enables him to 
attain this end is his own indomitable will. This leads us to a con¬ 
sideration of the means which speedily enable Lhe soul to come into 
the realization of its great ideal. Investigation shows that the soul 
is in the bondage of Its barmati the chains of which arc composed of 
a very subtle kind of matter. Hence, the tearing asunder of the 
veils of matter which go to obscure the Inner spiritual illumination, is 
clearly the means for the realization of the Self fie a being all'know¬ 
ing, all-powerful and uaturaUy blissful. Now, since these veils of 
matter are inaccessible to human hands, snd may not be destroyed 
by hand-made weapons of destruction, the only power which can tear 
them asunder is will. But the very first requisite for self-exertion 
is faith, since people only live up to their beliefs and seldom act in 
opposition to them. Hence, Bight Faith. Right Knowledge and Right 
Conduct, that is, the doing of the right thing at the right moment, 
are the true means of liberation, 

Difi v-nt religions have pointed out, more or less, the same 
methods of realization, though some lay streaBJon jna no, some on 
fr/wifcfi, and so forth. But the difference is only a seeming one; 
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In reality, they all had to one and the same result. For know¬ 
ledge w, wisdom ne^sitErtes meditation and concentration, and 
cannot be had without them: and conversely, meditation and con¬ 
centration Lead to wisdom, without anything further being necessary, 
eo that wherever there develops the habit of deep concentrated medi¬ 
tation, or thought fulness, there wisdom must, soor w or later, come 
into manifestation. Thus, all the different branches of Yoga. Jnana 
Yoga Karma Yoga, Rhakti Yoga, Hatha Yoga, and Raja Yoga, an so 
many means for developing the habit of concentration and medi¬ 
tation. When the mind is steadied and gives up the habit of wander- 
ing in the pursuit of the objects of desire, it becomes quiescent, petting 
the soul free to study itself, which, in consilience of the quieting 
down of the mind, now presents the appearance of the placid surface 
of a lake unruffled by storm or waves, and secs itself as the source of 
aji knowledge and power and bliss, Right Discernment, or Belief, 
having arisen, it immediately seta knowledge free from the subjection 
to doubt and dubiousness, transforming it at once into Right Know¬ 
ledge, without which the observance of the ruled of Right ConducL is 
a matter of impossibility. The Path of Emancipation, thus, consists 
in Right Discernment, Right Knowledge and Right Conduct, which 
also constitute the three priceless jewels in the crown of glory of the 
Emancipated Soul, that is, God. 

The body of Jtnmna (the Afr-mBpa which accompanies 

the ihouI in all its incarnation a, is made of very subtle matter, with 
capaciousness ' embedded in it; and so long as this body does not. 
break up, the soul cannot attain liberation by any means, This 
subtle body carries with it the seed of the individual character, in 
Lhe shape of modifications of its ’structure,' from life to Life. So 
long as ignorance prevails, individual desires hold it together ; but 
with tbs advent of wisdom, and its concomitant state of desireLesa- 
ncss, Lhe pole of magnetism changes, and the particles of matter, 
instead of being attracted and held together, are repelled and dis¬ 
persed, thus destroying the body and leaving the? pure Bachfihida- 
nanda to place of the limited ego which ignorance may be said to 

have planted on Truth, 

GO 
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The main thing:, then, is to acquire wisdom that; is, the know¬ 
ledge of the Knowledge is power, and, sooner or inter, is 

bound to lead the soul to the highest height* of bliss. 

The above are truly the underlying principles of every rational 
religion in the world; but the one creed that tenches them fully and 
clearly is Jainism, which, as our enquiry reveals, ia also the moat 
ancient of all. The difference between Jainism and other creeds, 
then, cornea to this that while in the other religions a handful of 
L corn J lies, mixed up with an enormous quantity of chaff, in such a 
manner that it is almost Impossible to pick out the useful gntin, in 
Jainism the Holy Tirtkamkarm a .nd ackaryw have taken the utmost care 
to allow oirly the purest truths to he incorporated. Hence, while the 
other religions dread the search-light of intellect, Jainism insists on its 
full blase being turned oat he problems of Life Hence, also, where 
the others demand faith in the pupil. Jainism only'requires the 
employment of intellect to understand and appreciate its teaching. Jl 
bnnt that whore the intellect is not fully developed, its teaching may 
not be of help to the soul, if sincerely put into practice, but that 
exact and scientific knowledge is necessary for &peedy progress 
since religious truths are at once converted Into beliefs the moment' 
they are verified by the intellect. Jainism, then, ig the Path of 
Liberation par excellence^ 

There remains the point of practicability of the high ideal set by 
Religion before mankind- Some of us might be inclined to think 
that if all men were to devote their live* Lu religion, civilization 
would come to an end, and a state of general confusion and chaos 
would be the result, Certainly, the kind of civilization which pro¬ 
duce* abnormal men and mat i tut ions would corne to an end, for when 
il isrealiied that the soul hns neither nationality, nor clasa, nor aex 
of its own, and that it may incarnate in any body, in any country’ 
and in any sex, in Its next Incarnation, people would pay more 
attention to the welfare of their souls than to such matters as 
give rise to evil karma*. Wars and strike* would then become things 
of the past, and peace and prosperity would be the lot of mankind on 
earth. As for the individual, it has boon seen that the ideal get by 
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Religion before mankind is the only practical ideal to cherish ; for what 
shall a man profit if he gain the whole world but lose his own soul ? 
None of our worldly acquisitions can possibly prevent the force of evil 
kttrmm from harmfully affecting the soul. Therefore, only .such 
thoughts and actions are permissible as actually.facilitate its progress 
on the path of Perfection and Bliss. The doing of the proper dharmtHi 
that is, duty, or conduct enjoined by religion, is the only means of 
progress for Lhe soul, In whatever stage of evolution an Individual 
might he. the obaorvance of the principle of dhtirma would, with¬ 
out fail, facilitate his onward progress on the faith ; because dharma 
is the force which enables the soul to realize its own glorious nature ! 
Dhanntz is ft lfr o the highest farm of morality, without which peace 
and prosperity cannot be thought of. The lives of the great Tir- 
thamkerae furnish ample proof of the practicability of Religion, 
and show the heights of greatness and glory to which a soul, con¬ 
scious of \U own nature, may aspire. Every detail of Their noble 
lives illustrates the supremacy of Religion over materialism, and 
invites us to follow the path They trod, to reach the heights which 
They attained. The path may be steep and thorny, but it has to be 
trodden, if not now, then, m some future incarnation; and each 
backward step, or fall from our present position, only goes to make 
the journey to he performed, more tedious and tiresome. Let us, 
then, gird up our loins to tread the path of the Tirtha^karas, the 
path which takes m out qf this dreadful valley of suffering and 
sorrow and death, we call our World. Let ua not be daunted or d\a- 
eouraged by its steep and thorny nature, but T providing ourselves 
with the three invincible weapons of Right Faith, Right Knowledge 
and Right Conduct, fearlessly march on to the conquest of Ignor¬ 
ance and Death. 'Che 'fall' has to be reversed, and Death is a 
mighty warrior who overcomes all weapons except those tempered 
with va.ir*fftfa, that is, Renunciation. The Fountain-spring of Eternal 
Life, from whose enlivening waters we all would like to quench our 
thirst for immortality and joy, lies in the Kingdom of Death, guarded 
over by the King of Terrors ; and the sword of IKLif&jflpx is held by the 
Self in pledge for the knowledge of good and evil, which is but 
another name for body-coniisciausnees. 
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Come up, then, to the Adytum of the preat and glorious Divinity, 
your own Blissful Self, to claim your birth right, the Anamla r by 
fulfilling the conditions of the pledge, so that by its addition to the 
Sat and the Chit which you already enjoy, you may yourself become 
the perfect Sat-ChifrAwanda, which you, in very truth, already are 
in essence. 


OM1 PEACE ! PEACE I! PEACE !!! 
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GLIMPSES OF A HIDDEN SCIENCE IN THE ORIGINAL 

CHRIST! A N TEACHINGS. 

I. IMMORTALITY OF THE 80GL. 

THK BIBLE. 

a - " Neither can limy dip anymore.* 1 —Luke, o. 3G 

b. “ The last enemy that shall be destroyed is death,i: “ t Cor., 
xv. 26 . 

r. “ So wlian.thin mortal shall have put on immortality, than. 

shall be brought to pits* tbs ing that is written, Death is swallowed 

up in victory.-Z* J Cor., if, 5d. 

rf. “ I am Lei that liveth, and wan dead 5 and, l>eln>!4, I mm mlive 
for ever more, Amen; and have the keys of lie'll and of death. 1 "—Rev,, 

i. 18, 


CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. 

*■ N"o-r ia there at nil any ectmposi te thing. and creature endowed 
rvjlh sensation, ol the sort in lie a Yen."—Ant? Niocne tlh.risti.no Library, 
vol. aril. 242. 

n. “ And to bo incorruptible is to participate in divinity ," A. N. 
Lib, vol, iii. p. 289, 

i-ii. “-►.The Gnostic will avail himself oP dialectics, fixing on the 
distinction of gBffmru into spefiiee, and ‘will mao tor the d inti nr [in 11 of 
existences, till he come to what ure primary and simple. 11 A.SL Lib. 
vqU til, 350, 

M) * ---Tile more subtle tubxianee. the soul, could never receivo 
muy injury from the gross element, of wafer, ita subtle and timplt i nature 
rendering it impalpable, called as it is incorporeal.'* A. S, Lib, vol. 
xii, p. 384. 
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Vr “...and man, when <lo ilie-d purely a a to a pass ion less elate 
becomes a unit,** A. K. Lib, voL iii. p- 210 - 


OTH3BWS- 

" Am! Lhe^ft (objects formed) oF cine (substance) were immortal h 
For (in their ease) dissolution does not follow, lor what in one will never 
be dissolved. These (objecta) an the other hand, which, tire farmed out 
of two, or three, or fertir (nubstances) «.re dissoluble; wherefore also ar& 
they harried mortal. For this Sj.si^ been denominated Death, namely, 
the dissolution of connected (bodiesV’ A. .N. "Library vcl. (TTippei- 
lytun, vn-L i.) p, 304-- 

4 b.,And with respect to this L "Flow could the dead man be 
immortal V 1 Let him who wishes to understand know that it is not the 
dead man who is immortal but be who rose From the dead- So far, 
indeed, the dead, wjjju from hetnfj iwinortaf , thtit a-en the ./eju# 
before Rie 'Deceive—the compound being, who wits to suffer death— 
wilt n t,t immortal. For no one :s immortal who U destined to die, but 
he is immortal when, he shall no longer be subject to death* Hut, 
1 Christ* being raised from the dead, death has no more dominion over 
Him —A, N Library vcl, sxui. (Origan, vnl- &} p, S3. 

"...That the- Soul is a substance is pro red in the fallowing wanner. 
In the first place the definition given to the term substance -suiifl it very 
well. And that dcfinitroii i!■■ to the effect, that substance ie th h l which* 
Ijfiing ever identical, anti ever one in point of numeration with itaelF 
ie yet capable of tubing on contraries in succession. And that this 
soul without passing the limits fli" its own proper nature takes on 
contraries in succession, is, 1 fancy, el car to everybody..,. And in the 
second place, bftCftU.se if the body is n aubitanve, the. soul must aho be 
a substance. For it cannot be that what only has life imparted should 
be a tmbtitange, and t.hnt what imparts the |]Fh should bo no substance..." 
A. !M, Library vol, atx. (Gregory Thmimsturgua) p. MS, 

** .The Soul..."being incorporeal in hi tuple; since thus it is beta 

uncompound and indivisible into parts. If fallow? in toy opinion, as 
a necwsuTy consequence that what is simple is immortal.,.and whit fa, 
subject to dissolution i& compound; consequently the son] being mi tuple 
and not. being made up of diverse parts, hut being uncompound and 
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in dissoluble, must be, irt virtue of that, incorruptible and immortal. 1 *— 
Gregory Tliauniahirguru A. N. Lib. kx. I In, 

II. SOUL IS NOT A PART) OF ANOTHER 

nmm t a\g, ( a god. 

i. " But ifc fit aiiit. as ;i portion of God that the spirit is in each 
ofp..,"-Clamant (A. N. C, Lib. xii. p. 273). 

it. Lf But God has no natural relation Uj ub _neither cur the 

’ up position of 11 1 h having made oh of noth injur, nor on that of having 
formed ua from matter .naif-Iutr pcrtivn# of kiin&elf nor,,,hiJi children 
■ ■‘Put the mercy of Rod ifo rich towards ns who are in no respect related 
fn Him. M -—(Clement vol. 2 .) A. N. Lib. vol. iil. p. 

in.. " They were misled by what is said in (he book of Wisdom; 

Ho pervfldeg and passes to all by reason of bia purity '; alnc* they 
did not understand that this was said of Wisdom, which was the first 
of the oreations of Ciod. ,f — (Clem. 2.) A. N. Lib. iii, p. 274. 

iv. " ..the rnuse of all error and fftTse- opinion is the inability 
to distinguish in what respects things are onmmon and In what respects 
they ditl'cT....- 1 ' A. .N. Lib, xi\ (Clement vol. 2.) p. 351. 

TJX, SOIL 1 H A i,L-KNOWING BY HATUEE. 

the mums. 

fs. I,n whom are hid all tike treasures of wisdom and know- 
ledge, 1 '—Ephesians, iil, 4. 

h. "V e are the light of the world.” Mutt., v. 14. 

c. lL .., 1 bn Holy Ghosh..shell teach you all things.”—John, 
siv. 26, 

tt. tH For there is nothing covered, that, shall not l*e revealed, 
neither hid. that s-luill mot be known,” Luke, jrii, 2, 

e- Is u candle l>rought to he put under a bushel, or under u. 
bed Y jmd not to he sc I on a candle-slick? For there is nothing hid 
which shall not lie rnnnifested; neither wlih anything kept secret, but 
that it should come abroad. If any man have ears, to hear, let him 
hew.”—Murk, iv. 21—23. 
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'* And knowledge is «sential]y ft contemplation of asistenees on 
the pik.pt of the soul, either of a certain, thing or of certain things, an’d 
when purfewbed of tdl i-oge t.hcr,. .The G nost i c- - h i in self com prebend* wh at 
seems to tie incomprehanaible to others believing that, nothing u tacom- 
prehen*ibUt to the Son of God, whence nothing incapable of being 
taught ,'* A. N, Lib, vofl. xii. (Clem, vol, 2) pp. 343-344, 

ita (the Souirpi) knowledge o£ these tiling does nul come 
to it from without but it rather nets uiit these things, as it were, with 
the fidornmant of its own though in. 1 "—Gregory TliAuuHtuigiM. A. N, 
Lib, toI. ii, p. 117, 

-I 

TV, SOUL IS BLISSFUL BY NATII.HE. 

THE BIBLE 

a. ft ,who for the joy that wan wet before him endured the 
cross. 11 —Hebrews, xii, 2, 

b. “ And Lb* ransomed of the Lord shall return, and ooine to 
Zion with aougs and everlasting joy upon their head*; they shall obtain 
joy and gladuoas, and sorrow and sighing shall dee away, 11 —-Isaiah, 
tuv. If), 

c. ** But the fruit of the spirit is...joy, peace."—Gal., 7, 23. 

rrr.nMENT-. 

** And exultation is Bn id to be gladness, being ft reflection of 
the Thine which is according to truth through ft hind of exhilaration 
and relaxation of the soul.” A.-Tf, Lib. vo'l. xii. p. 361, 

onicinN. 

1, “...Tortiin the trinity alone.+.does goodness florist in virtue of 
essential being, while others pOaUmB it a* an accidental &nd perishable 
quality, and only then enjoy bUixedndst when they participate in 
holiness and wisdom and in divinity itself/*'—A. N, Lib, vrtl- s. p, 
(Origen vol. 1), 
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2, "...Lew* which fiugiiro happiness to tfnwse who live according 

to tlifeni :mt] who ftt> not flatter the demons by means of BacrifiooH, bat 
filtogsthftr denpise them../ 1 —A, N r Library T<d. xxiii (Grigon vol, 2} 
p. 194 , 

V. THE DIVINITY OF THE SOUL, 

THE fYLDLE- 

a. ** He ye therefore perfect, even. as your Father which is in 
heaven is perfect/'—Matt., t. 48. 

h. *' And know ye not that ye arc the temple of God and that 
the Spirit of God dwelleth in youP ”—I Cor., iii. 16, 

c. “1 said, To are gods."—John, x. 34. 

d. " Holered, now are wa She sons of God, and it doth not yet 
appear what we shsd'l be: bat wo know that., when he shall appear, we 
sh«]l be tike him; for we shall (Sec him as he is." 1 John, iii. 2, 

e. M Whereby are given an to us exceeding great and predoua- 
promises: that by these yo might, be partakers of the divine nature T 
having escaped tho corruption that Eh in the world through lu$t/ J 
2 Peter, i„ 14. 

/. Lf Till we all come,,,unto n perfect man, unto the meHBure of 
the Htatar« of the fulness of Christ/* Eph&siaiw, it. 13. 

ff. *'.,,that ye may he perfect and entire, wanting nothing/*— 
James, L 4, 

h r Jr For I reckon that the Bufferings of this present time are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory which shall be revealed in ua/ J ™ 
Romans, Tiii. 18, 

i. * f , T Jor behold, the kingdom of God is within you/*—-Luke, 

svii. 31, 

y i£ Lot- th[ft mind be in you, which was alao in Christ Jhmih: 
Who, being in the form ol God, thought it not robbery to lie equal 
with God/'’—Philip pinna, ii. 5-6. 

k. ** And no man hath aaoended upto heaven,. bat he that came 
down from heaven, even, the Bon of man which, is in heaven/ 7 —John,, 
iii, 12, 



THft Kir, 1' OF HJTUWLJiDtilt 


1. "...greater ia he thiat is iu you, than he that is in the world."— 
1 John, it, 4, 

■wir " For in him dwelleth all the fulness iff the Godhead bodily. 
And ye are complete in him, which i- the head of all principality and 
power.*"—Coloueiftjia, ii, 9-10. 

And to know the love of Christ, which posset li knnwledgiej 
that ye might be Allied with all the fulness of God.”—Ephesians, 
iii. i&. 

mETiEUS, 

"...Hit* creature should-,, ascend to Him, pissing beyond the 
angels, and be made after the image and likeness of God..."—A. K, 
Lib, is. 167. 

un-roLYT-L-fi. 

therefore man Ems become immortal he will also be (ted,,, 
Wherefore I preach to-tbi- effect r Coins, nil ye kindreds of the nations 
to the iiumortality of the baptism,"—-A, N. Lib, ix. part ii. page B6. 

" For once the crown of righteousness encircles thy brow, thou 
hast-become God,..Thou hast been deified and begotten unto immortality 
...Thin constitutes L know thyself,' or, in other words. Learn to discover 
God within thyself. *'* —A. N, Lib. vi, p. 4H2- 

VI. ALL SOULS OF LTKE NATURE, 
this in nil hi, 

rt, M Ye are the light of the world " Malt,, v. 14. 

ft* "L.Fff are the sons of the living Qod. ,J Hofiea, 3. 10, 

e. "...because as be is, so are we in this world,"—J John, iv. 17, 

, OHIGENn 

1. "Every one who participates in anything in unquestionably 
-of one essence and nature with, him who is the partaker of the same 
thing,,*. Every mind which partake* of intellectual light ought, 
undoubtedly I n be of one nature with every mi nil which partakes in a 
similar manner of intellectual light. Tf the heavenly virtues, then. 
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partake of intellectual light, r-r., of divitiH nature betiw they parti¬ 
cipate in wisdom ami holiness, tmd if huimm suhiIh have partaken of 
i lie name light and wisdom, and thus are mutually of one nature and of 
«ne fr 55 cneei.--t.heTL, since the heavenly virtues are incorruptitle and 
immortal, the eAsanofr of the human anol will also be immortal and 
incorruptible/ 11 A, N. Lib, voL x, p, 363. 

2. ".-.And we oho belie vh him (.7 pauh) when referring tn his 

hnvmg n human body he *iiyi * bnt now you seels to kill ma, u man that 
ha* told you the truth 1 we maintain that lie wq.s something rntnpound/' 
'Origen, Ph i local U p, 37. 


CLEKPNT- 

'‘...tor souls themselves, by themselves ore equal. Soula are 
neither nude nor ftTitttlfi, when they no longer merry nor art* given in 
marriage. <H Clem, vo L 2 . (A. R. T 4 ib, vol, xii) p. 3f5£. 

aippolytus, 

i 

L. Ami she brought forth a man-child who in to rule nil 

the nations.' Wy this l< is meant that (he church ulways bringing 
forth Christ, (he perfect mlinnhild of Cod, who is dpt'lsrml to be God 
and Man, become* the instructor oj all nations. And the words f Jlef 
child wlih caught up unto God and to Hi a Throne 1 signify that he who 
is always born of li rj- is a heavenly Ring ami not un earthly../’ A, N. 
Lib. vol. is Sin! part. p. 116, 

2. “...For if lie were not of t.ho same (nature with ourselves) in 

vflio does he ordain that wb should imitate thu teacher, Atid if that 
man happened to he of a different substance (from us) why does he 
lay injunctions similar (to those lie hu.i received) cm my self, who Bin 
born weak?., i ie did not protest, against His passion but became obedient 
unto death and manifested Kin t’enuTrection. Jlow in all these (acta) 
Ilo offered »p a* the hr?t-fruits II in own manhood in order that thou 
when ( 1 1 ■ Li Lir(. Iei iribalulion, mayest not be tl ^heartened, hut confessing 1 
thy^df to he iL m:iu with nature like the lledecmer, m&ye*t dwell in 
*xp&elation of also receiving whul the father has granted unto hi* 
son. 1 , 1 —A. IN". Library vol. xi. (Hippelytut. vol. 1) page 106, 
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THE WET f)V KNOWLEDGE 


3, " And it is written * TL«ho things are aJ! that He behoved 

to suflfer t and what, should be after Him A, N- Library veil. iii. 

{Clement, vol. 3) page 380. 

4. “...This (Logos) we know to h.a¥o...remndoIlad the old man 
l>y a |]pw creation. (And wo helinve the Logos) 1-. 1 i#vh posted through 
every period in (this;) life in order-that He Tf iinnelf might serve as ft 
Ijaw lor every age......and might exhibit bis own manhood wjl aim 

for all men. ..For if bo wore not- of I lie flame- (nature with ourselves) 
in vain dims be ordain that we edinn'ld imitate the teacher," A. N- 
Lib. vol. vl. (Hippolytus, vol. I.) pages 399-400. 

VII. THOUGH DIVIM BY NATURE S0T71/S PRESENT 
CONDITION ANYTHING BUT DITTNE? 

THE milS«, 

"For all have * in rued and come short of the glory of God/ 1 — 
Romans, Lii, 33. 

h . “ Save me, 0 Owl; for the waters are came in unto my tovl* 
I a ink in deep mire, where there it no 8tttitdi ei^ : I am come unto deep 
waters, whore the floods overflow mo.’*— Psalm. Ixix. 1 and 3. 

othees. 

i. " No one is clean from filthiness, not. even if his life lasted: 
hot a single ilwij’."'—A. N. Lib. x. (Orison i) p. 347. 

W I M TTIe first advent in the flesh, which took place without 

honour by reason of His being- sot at naught, as Isaiah spako of Him 
a foraii me saying 1 Wn fuw Him, and lie had no form uor ooinelincBs, 
but His form was despised, and rejected (lit, deficient) above all men; 
jj man fliriiltcn and familiar with beftTing infirmity (for his fade was 
turned away); He was despised and esteemed not.* Bnt his second 
advent in announced an glorious, when FTo shall come from Heaven wiLlt 
the host of n.ngeH,.....aa the prophet switb, * Ye flhal'1 see the King in 
glory' and ‘ 1 saw one lifcu Lire Son of Man coining with the clouds of 
heaven.' ”—A. N. Library„ vefl. ix Part ii. p. 25- 

"...... Cf. 11 Th# iadmdl*! fimfi ia atumE«d k^unling to tUo iEnfJ«idoa pMiufld 

In rha khuI ho tte oh]tctt of his oh aite." A. N, Lib. vol. iii {fitment vol. 3> 31-1. 
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vin. physical body (KMurmniENT ix matter) 
THE CAUSE OF TROUBLE.* 

a. 11 ^.flej^K^. —si:pi*ra +.h^ ami limits the knowledge of ihpw that 
srt> spiritual.. .*,-for sduIh them^lvcs by tbomEelvcs pro equal. m —A. N- 
Lih. Toi. xil (tTlfimenL voL ii) p, 302. 

h. " Fur Ijound in tills earthly body wu apprehend the ob^erit 
of seuso by means td' the body. '*■ —A. X. Lib. vol, xii, (Clement ii) 
p. 224. 

r, ,f JT f - own inequities si tall taka I he wicked hinuwtf, and he 
rib nil he holdcn wit It thes cords of "his own s-ins" -Proverbs* v. 22. 

if. ,l The merited acumen of those who an? in tlio body na&nta to 
bp blunted by the nature of corporoal mat tar."—A. X. Lib. (Origen 
i) p. 82. 

EX. THE BODY HAS TO BE SEPARATED FROM 

TUB soul pop saltathiSl 


THE HintE, 

n, “...he that hntli suffered in the flesh hath cmn.ed from sin."—* 
I Peter, iv. L 

f>. iJ ...whosoever shrill lose his life ahull prwwve it. ’—EjuAr-, 

IT* 38. 

c . ** How this 1 say, brethren, that flesh and blood cannot inherit 

the kingdom of God; neither doth corruption inherit ihcorruption. 
Behold, 1 shew you a mystery; we shall not all rilenp, but we shall all 
be changed,,.....Tor this corruptible must put on incorrupt ion, and this, 
mortal unut pul on immortality bo when ibis corruptible shall have 
pu 4, on incormpt ion, ntid this mortal fib nil have pm till immortality, 
then shall Mb brought to piu^ the saying- that is written, Heath is 
swallowed up in victory.’ 5 —1 Cor. p sv. 50—1>4. 

4. S1 For I know that in me (that is p in nay flesh,) dwelleth no 
good thing; ...For the good that I would I da not r but the evil which 
I would not, t list T dm,.I find then a law, that, when I would dr good, 

' £7/. " T?or a cotrtaptfbld. Ividj wei^hatli rloflfD Hi* aonl, and iha ourthji liritfj 
f KV ry an. a ii ,1 riT ttmb is full of 6fti'pfl.''’-Jawigli ApOSfyplwl ; IT, Eailtaa, ubap. it. 
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ftvi[ is present with me, lor T delight in tin* kw of God after the 
inward man: bu( I see another law in my members, warring h gainst 
the'law of my mind, and bringing mo into captivity to the law of ain 
which is in my members;, it wretched man Hint L arn ! who shall deliver 
me from the body of thfs death P "—Homans, vii. 1 fl— 24- 

e. “I hoseei'li yr>u therefore, brethren, by the moreksi of God,, 
rhtit ye presen t your hot]tea a living fi&ci'ifioo. Indy, iicobptable unto 
Gud, which your rttftwnn!>le service, 1 '—Horn tins, sii, L, 

f, “ For the word of God quick, and powerful, and a harper 
than any two-edged awoi'd, piercing even to i Fie- dividing asunder of tlu j 
rouI nml spirit. Mod of the joints end marrow/'*—lleb. s iv. 12. 

tj. 11 'Knowing that om olil man is eruclfed will] him, that the 
body of sii] might he destroyed,., 11 -(Homans vi. ft). 

/i. £H In whom also ye are eims.nK.dsed w ith the circumcision made 
without hands, in putting off the hotly <if (ha sins of the flesh by the 
circumcision of Christ. 1 '—ColoHsktit ii. It, 


OTHFRSh 

**. .Tlite mental acumen of those who are in th? body .seems l ft 

be blunted by (tie nature of corporeal Hint ter. If, however, they are 
out of the, body then they will altogether escape Hie annoyance arising 
from a disturbance of that kind,,™of List by the gradual (Reappearance 
of the material nature, death is both swallowed- uji and pubu at the end 
esft&rjpinoted, and till its sting completely blunted by the divine grace 
which the soul has been rondo red capable of receiving, and ha.e thus 
deserved to obtain incorruptibility and immortality.,,It follows that we 
must believe our condition at sonic future time to be incorporeal,,,... 
and thus it appears that then also the need of bodies will esaso The 

* EU. PimL'a idea of iba cUvkkrCLl nf th- r^xsriatitiatinn of a lining Kwing into spirit, 

ji!-n.3l atkI !)ody {1 TbBMiLcrhn.ai v, SS) run lift eatily KrBn|^d jf wc liken tbs living 
fiTjJilTjIsm t-0 place nf -ipnuffC tlini ii ; iiliVTiLtiyl with Wftter, Thu hT-H:■ riKC3 in, nf muraa, Ihti 
enil*r |diyiical body, and ttia liquid t'cmpourid of oxygen and hydrogen, Ihe other two, 
nwPBly, the spirit and aoul. The nl*rpan& of putt Spirit ifl IliEs inner roaidno nf being 
ia the Lifp-givLng 4>*.vi;i*ri that ia existing In the closest ulu'minal union vrilli h y.J i, ,[>«n, 
th' pymhol of matter. 'liken together, lliey orjostif.nte the snat, which ia subject to 
bL(iV| and death; separated from the nmil, the sk-meUt ot life is pure EpirLfc, rTftattdawj, 

■11-kDjQwing and btlitfttl, Henfe, It « niiid nf nodi purified fipirlte " neither nun 

they die any inbfti IK (TjuIw. XS, 30)- 
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whote nature of bodily things irill he dissolved into nothing .”— A. N. 

Lib, vol, s, (Origtii, vol. i) p pp. 82-83, 

CLE 1 IEKT, 

(tO “...Now the sacrifice that i* acceptable to Qod is nnjurerutn^ 
ahstroetion from the body and its passion* fl' —Clement,. yoL 2.. p. 2 til 

{fj) (f TLlo Saviour him sell enjoins, * watch ’ as miioh a# to say 
1 Study how 11 ,■ live and endeoevu-r to separate the soul from the 
body |r. 284 (red. 2), 

[<’} the more ’ubtlu substance. The soul, could never receive 
any injury Irinji /lie gross element of w&ter, its subtle and simple nature 
rendering .\ ini;irtlpaljle t called as il ii incii'poreaS. Bui uthaUver is 
gross, madt so in consequence oj sitt T this is east aicoy along with the 
ear it ttl sptai i r'htclt fusts dfyarnst the soul." —A. ST. Lib- vn], \ii. p. 334- 

X. DESmE FOR WORLDLY PLEASURED THE 
CAUSE OF TROUBLE. 

Tilt, BIllLE-. 

a, " I''ot if ye live after the flesli, ye r.bnll die: but if yn through 
the Spirit do mortify the deeds ot the body, ye shall live,"—Re mans, 
v-iii, 13. 

h. " Rut l.n be carnally minded La, death. ** —-SomaaB, vlii. 6. 

a, i{ Bui *di« that livuth in pleasure is dead while sho LiYeth. 11 —1 
Timothy, y. (1. 

d. ** For the flesh hisUtth against the Spirit, and tile Spirit 
against the flesh : and these art- contra?;! the r?rn' to another: so that 
•ye cannot da the things Ihaf ye tt-mild- "•— Quintans, y. IT, 

e. Lt Know ye not, that to whom ye yield yourselves aarvanta to 
obey , hi* servant h ye are to whom y« ohe\ ; whether »£_ sin unto dealh, 
or ot" ohi'dierire unto rightedtisnohs ? ”—Romans, vi. IS. 

f. (or lie that had suffered in the flcali hath censed from sin.” 
—I Peter, iv. 1. 

g. “ Love no l the world, neither the things that- are in the 
world 1 /*— I John. ii. 15. 
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h. An c[ ovary (me tli a-t hath forsflkto houses, or brethren, or 

sisters, or lather, or mother, or wife, or children, or lands, for my 
same's sake, shall receive an hundredfold, and ih&U inherit werlast- 
mp Iife. JI —Matt., xix.'29. 

*■ f ‘ An<l it after they have escaped the pollutions of the world 

. they are ag-am entangled llieipin, ami owroome, tho latter end is 

worse with thorn than thr beginning,—3 Peter, ii. 2tl. 

} "-.Forhe that aoweth Lo hia flesh shall of the flesh reap corrup¬ 
tion ; but he thal mweth 1o the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap Ufa 
everlasting d’ —Galatians, vi. 3. 

&. “ Mortify therefore tout me mb era which are upon the 

earth,”—Col., in'. 5. 

L li Enter ye in Lit the strait (rate: for wide u the gate, and 
hrnniijH* the way, that leadeth to destruction, and many there bp which 
go in ihereflt., because strait v'.v the g:il.e, :md narrow, is the- way, whb-h 
leadeth into Ufa, and few there be that finrl i1. 1f —Matt., vu. 13*14- 

F< Woe unto you that an 1 full] for y« aba'll hunger. 11 —'Luke, 
vi. 25. "BTeegoirl ar# ye that hunger now; for ye ahal't lm filled. 1 '— 
Luke, vi. 21. 

to r L ' r ..,if any man will come after me, [let him deny himself, 
and take up hi* cross, and ftfltou me/’—Matt., atd, 24. 

0- <£ If any wan come to me and hate not his father, and mother, 

and wife, and children, and brethren, and sinter*, yea, and hia own 
lift? also, he can not be my digciplo.”—Luke, iiy. 2ti. 

p. “ The fo&Rf? have holes, and the bird* of tho air have neota; 
hut t.lm Sou of man hath not where to lay hit head,”- —Maid., viii. 20. 

*1- “ In. wvftriuMB and pain fulness, in watchings ofl«u. in hunger 

and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and nakedness,' 1 —2 Cor,, si. £7. 

f. ,...■>.there bs miiiuohfl, which have m&dp themsolv«H eunuchs 
for the kingdom of heaven's sake.”—Math, ids, 12. 

s. '* But I keep under my body, and bring- it into subjection.”— 
1 Cor., it, 27, 

t. ” And they that are C brief a have crucified the flesh with tie 
a,flections and lusts." —Gal,, v. 34. 
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tf- ‘'Ye adulterers and adulteresses, know ya not that the 

friendship of the world is enmity with GMf w-hosoOTur therefore will 
be n friend of the world is the enemy of God.*’—Jumee, iv. 4. 

r. fl Ixfve not the world, neither the things that- are in the world. 
If any titMl 'We the world, the Wo of the Father is not in him. For 
all that t> in the world, the lust of flesh, and the luut of the oye», and 

the pride of life, ia not of I ho Father, hut is of the world. And the 

world posseth away, and the lu4 thereof ; but bo that doetb the will 
of God nbideth forever, 1 ’—1 John, ii. ifi—^17. 

<f .it is easier for a camel to go through Iho oyo of a 

noodle, than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God ”—Matt, 

sin. 24. 

■ ! " 4 ^ <0f ' w p which lifte are always delivered unto death for 

Jeaus 1 sake, that tin* life also of .Jesus might ho mode manifest in our 
hody .”—2 Cor., It, 10. 

r r.FjjT-NT- 

4i 1 But (rod v impassible r free of cinder, destitute of dent re .”—. 

A. N". Lib. vnl. iii. p, ^10=. 

&■. '* We must therofore rase be the Gnostic and par feet man from 

&lt p(T*xir)ni of the muL For Knowledge produces practice and practice 
habit or disposition ; and such a state as this prrxluces 
ntif moderation- of passion* And the romp fete eradio&tion nf desire 
reaps ns it.? fruits impossibility, Rut the Gnostic doea not share....... in 

ihose affections that are commonly celebrated an good, that is the good 
thiiigH of the auction that are alike to fhe pensions A. N. Lib 
vol. iii. (Clemeat 2) 

o. i{ .,,the true athlete—he who in the grcul stadium, rha Fair 
world, is crowned for true victory c-rer all the Angels and 

GocIh aim spectator? ■ and the contest, embracing n.11 the varied csercisos, 
is. ' not against flesh and Id^od. 1 but agnin-M the spiritual po-won, of 
inordinate passions tlm.h work through the flesh. He who obtains the 
Trulatery in these (struggled and overthrow* the tempter, men Ming &h it 
were, with certain contest^ wins immortality. The spectators am 
summoned to the contest:, the athletes contend in the stadium; (he one 
51 
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who has obeyed the directions of the trainer wins the Jay/’—A. S. 
Lib. -voi. xii (Clement 3) pp„ 410-420. 

d. ''...the good mai]..t- with dot passion, having through tho 
h>jljit or liiHpoaitiyn o£ hia soul endued with virtue transTAcded the whdle 
life of passion. 11 * tan every thing dependent on himself for the iit- 
tninmant of the end.' 1 —A. ML Lib. voi, sii, p 463. 

р. '* Hut self-control.,, perfected through krionplefige abiding ever, 
makes a man Lord and Master of lumtielf; so 1b-it. tka Gnostic it 
temperate and passionless, incapable of being diHsolvod by pleasures 
and pains, as tbey say adamant ih by flee."—A. K. Lib. rii. j». 455. 

/. '* For he who has not formed the wish to extirpate the pflmfcion 

of tbe soul kills himself,"—Tbid. p. 46R 

ff, " And to bear tho siffn of the cross is to heisr a!font death, 
by taking farewell of all etiinwhilst still in the fiehh alive, ,f —Ibid, 
sii. p. 464. 

XI. THE PATH OF PBOGBES& IS T1JREEFOLD. 

THE HID|.T3. 

a . *' Be ye doe re of the word, run! not hearers only, deceiving 

your own selves.”—Juiaea, i. 22. 

h. " What dotU it profit, mv brethren, though a man say hn hath 
faith, arid Lave not work if Can faith save |jJ thF If n brother or sister 
h« naked, and destitute of dnily food, and ouo of you say unto him, 
Depart in pftHre, lie ye warmed and filleij; notwithstanding ye give 
him not those things which are needful to tho body; what doth it 
profitP Even so faith, if if hoDi not works, n dend, being alone,”— 
Jemen, ii r 14—17. 

с, f< And ye iiliiitl know the trufli and Lin? truth shall make you 
free, 1 '*—John, viii. 32. 

d. “ I am the way, the truth, and the life.”—John, sir, (J, 

fThi L correspondences are as follows: — 

the way= the path, fAa Faith, lu-nce the Bight Faith; 

the truth tht' knowledge, the Bight, Knowledge ; 

the fifs-tfif proper mode of living, Ihe Bight Conduct.] 
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45 , " Bat let every man prove hi* own work, and then shall he 

have pejniring in himself alone, and oot in another. For every man 
shall bear his own burden. 1 *—-Gal,, vb 4-5, 

/, 14 If bv any means T might attain Unto the resnrraction of 

the dead.* 1 —Phil., iii. U. 

g. 41 Awake than that deepest, and arise from the dead " — 
Eph., v, 14. 

h. il Hut they which *hnll he accounted Worthy to obtain that 
world, nod the resurrection from the dead, neither marry: nor are 
given in murriisjs^i neither ccti they die (my more; far they site equal 
onto (he angels; and ttrp the children of God p hr :t"u$ the, c/itWrcn of tte 
rfturwtctt&n.* 1 —-Lake, xx. 35*36, 


cT,FSfF?rr. 

o. For works follow knowledge, ns tb& shadow the body.’ 1 —■ 

A, JT. Lib. ili. 467. 

h. ,f Kighl Faith is...n ro in prelie ns ivo knowledge of the esssfi- 
tials; and knowledge h the strong and sole demonstration of what, is 

received by faith, built upon faith.conveying the soul on to 

infallibility, jKTf>are. and comprehension...,,.,,-the first saving change 

is that-*fnun heathenism to faith.,...and the second 1 bat from faitS * 

to knowledge. And the loiter terminating in love, thereafter gives 
the loving to the loved/*—A, Ijih. sii, (Clement, ii) rP 447-448, 

f. “ fjtve* is fA# keepinff r if etunmaadm^ntt which lends t* 
knowledge. And the keeping of them is the establishment of command¬ 
ing rtfs from which iiiiiinortfllity results.* —A. X. lab, vol. lii. (Clement* 
ii) p, 376, 

d, " LI ye Iovh me keep my commandments/'—John xi>, 3 5, 

c, ..it i.s our aim hi discover what doing and in what manner 
of living we shall reap the knowledge of the sovereign Gofl, and how, 
honouring the divinity, wa may become authors of our own salvation 

now it is well [deosing to Him that w# nho*dd bo saved nftd 

■ Of , " ■for hra- (Wis*5Bi‘s) trnc tagioning i« dernim «( diBciptina; ind the Wvre 
!,>t ii B iiip)irt« it tom of ber; *nd Iff** <4 h«r i« (ibncr™™ ef lur Ii»wb« arid to give 
hr™l to her Lhwb crni&rmfth inrairrupfi™ % a-ui iricomiptifut bringelli iw*j ant* Ood; as 
thea doairc of wiaiew ivnim^tli to a king^a®."—Jtpvipt ^g^rryphfc : II. UadnM, pTiap, *L 
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salvation is cflreftRd tbwu^h both well doing dm! knowledge* of both 
Of which th* Lord is the teacher. 5 ' — A. K. Lib. vol. xii, (Clement, vol. 
ii) p. UTti, 

f, It is not simply doing- it ell but doing actions wKH n certain 
aim* and acting: according to rftftrtoit, that the '-rip tare exhibit* a a re¬ 
quisite/*—A. N, Lib.-vol. xii. (Clement, ii) ji, 369. 

f y. 11 . all actions of the Gnostic may bo called right fiction,.. 

that of the simple believer inter mediate action j lujl that of every 
haatlsen, .,flre sinful.” —Ibid, p, 369. 

h r '*.hut wb must, hr above both gemd and bud, trampling 

the latter under loot, and pacing on the formei to those who neml 
them.”—Ibid. p. 645. 

t. “ Surli are they who are restrained by hew add tear. For i>i- 
ft tiding h. favourable opportunity they defraud [rise above] fcho law, 
by iftfriitff what ij goCd the /flip- But .^elf-control......perfected through 

knowledge...makes the man Lord and Master of 1mri*elL' ? —A. N. Lib. 
vol. xii, (Clement* vol. ii) p. 455. 

XT I, DEIFICATION THE RESULT OF RIGHT ACTION. 

THE BIBLE. " " 

l. tl ., r ...that ye might be filled with ell the fulness of God. 
Ephe&ifms* iB.. 19. 

S, " T have Raid, Ye frrr gods."—Psalm, lxxxii, fi. 

3. lip s'lilltd them gnds. unto whom the word of Grid mime, 

and the scripture cannot be brokers......."—'Tohn, x, 85. 


OLPMFM’- 


1 1 _ 14 K«owlrijz« is...followed by practical uisetom* unit practical 

wisdom Vv self-rnrttrnl; for it ibuv k- said that practical wisdom J* 
divine k-iimiledge, end exists In those who cu-o d pitted." J -A- N, LE L i 


Xll- 


37H. 


h, ■* (Sn this wise it l* possible fnr the Gnostic tlready ki hnv 
bmomo God, 1 l said* Ye ofts God-i, ami suns nf the Highest . 1 And 
Ivi.petWks says that Hi* souk nf the wise become Gods.’ '—Ibid, p, S'l9. 
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o. “ And David expressly (or mllier the Lord in the person °f 
the Biiint and the Hiiuie fmin the foundation of the world is each one 

who at different pe.-riotls in laved, and shed! be saved by faith) says." 

—Ibid. p. 3132. 

rL “'..and -man,, when deified purely into a pasnianlen ,t tate^ 
becomes a unit. Tl —Ibid. p. 210. 

a. ...the word of God became man, that thou may eat team 

from man how man t ?my hmome. God-** —A. N. Lib. vol. iv. p h 24. 

SHI. THE BISECT OF DEIFICATION^ 

THZ BULK. 

1, " Neither can they did an.v morn: for they are...the children 
u i God, being the children of the resurrection.* 1 —Luke, kk. 3(5. 

2. ** Whosoever cemmittoth sin t& the servant of sin, ' And the 
servant nbideth not in the house for ever: hut tho Son ahideth ever. 
I! the Son therefore shall make you free, ye shell be free indeed.*'*— 
John,, viiip 34—36. 

3, there ah oil he no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, 
neither shall th^rt* be any more pain: 1 rs-r the former things are passed 
away/*—devolution, situ 4, 

4. ,f He that overcoinetJi ahull inherit all things.., 1 * —•Revelation, 
xxh 7. 


CUttOOfT. 

a, lt Tn the soul the pain in pones, hut the pood remaina; and tho 
■ v v'ee.t i> (eft., hill the Itfise wiped away. Foi - th*w* are two qualities 
r hnracioristic nf oodi soul, by which is known that which 1 h glorified, 
v nd that which is condfinned/' — A. N, Lib. vol, *ii- P- 3(34. 

f>, ".restoration (ti the cvertoetiny contemplation olid they 

arc. rfiUed by the itppelletficth of GatUd *—Ibid. p. 447. 

c. **.♦,, nonjwi hie of rfitirhinff his own. mamionnd* Ibid- p. 3117. 

d. -c Knowledge is therefore quick in purifying,Thence also 
with ease it remove the *tfMil to whlit in akin to the soul, divine and 
holy, mu] by ifh own light conveys man through the mystic stage* of 
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advancement, till it rustorei-? the pure in heart to th# crowning place 
of re/f.“ — A* N\ Lib. voL xii. (Clement* vol. ii.) p. 447. 

e. M Arrarilinifly after the. highest ^xcelknce in tienb, changing 
always duly to the better* lie urges hid flight to the ancestral Uidlj 
through th* holy septan oi ad to the Lord's own num.-doiis; to bo a light, 
steady, and cant inning eternally, entirety flntf m every part, tmmut- 
able„” —Ibid. (Clement* vol. ii) p, 44-8. 

/, 11 For having become wholly spiritual, and having in the 

spiritual Church ^cwe to what it of kindred nature, it abides in the 
rest of God. M —Ibid, (Clement vol ii) p. 465, 

XIV. THE EXCELLENCE OF THE CONDITION 
OF TEE SAVED ONES (GODS).* 

* 

■run DIBL.L. 

I I 

а. 4f There shall he do more death, neither sorrow r nor crying* 
neither shall there be any more pain,"—Hev. f rxi. 4. 

б. 4i Knowing that Christ being mi^od from the dead dieth no 
more; death hath no more dominion over him/ 1 —lb minus, vi. 1). 

nTHEltS. 

“...in which there is neither sleep, nut pain uoi corruption, 
nor lire, nor night, imr day measured by time...eye has not seen nor 

a C/. “ Bui tfcu (Uy of filament nhnh be Llifi end of Ihie l [ran, and the L&ffinaine 
of ths jmimortility f(nr r» oama, wherein corruption u pn,ium4 avifty. irLitempciauw i» 
pi m eml, ijjflA*lity Lb eat off, but ri((bl5eauiiH»i ii tfiwn, uud truth is Bpruog up. 
Tbufi ihiil ns man ho tbltn to h.*te nimvv cm him time Lb cani in iuilgrnniLL, nor io 
thrust down Am ita* yuM™ Ur* Jewish Apocrypha i TT. FiHdrau, jifcp. vii. 

I " Hv ahull Jnharit jay. and * erawa of gladnc.-ss, sad m pi-or luting name. 1 '—Ecclo' 
jiwlktM (Jewish Apocrypha, chap IT. 

v * Far acito ymi ii paradiBA opened, the free of life i& planted, turn; tn com* id 
pisMd, ifleutioueueBB. Lb mcle rijail y, n city Lr baiUlni, and mat is eatabtiabedr goodfui** 
U perfected, w«*un briny pitfaGt aforehand. The root of s*tl is ecalcd op frgin yoa, 
■ ndftt MH in rton a away from joa, and uk-ar.hj is hitMnh; heil *mt corruption ore (ted 
iota frtr^AtfutDeiB t mrru?s ar? punied *wajf. and in (he +:rul is shewed the picupnim ■ »f 
LpunnrtAiity ' ' —J*winh Apoory|jlLa t II. lCsdraa. chip. vEii. 

M ........,TblJ aIulII have the tree of Ufa far rra oLptmpCit of awaat savour i they 

sJmll nsitluir labour aae be w«ry,''^-JiWiih AjHwccyplLa i II. Hludrae chap, it, 
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ear hwrd, neither ho* enters] into the heart of man, the thing* which 

God hath prepared for them that love him/'_A. N Lib voll a x 

part 2 {HippaJytuji, v 0 L ii) p. 50 , 

b. " For the incorruptible nature is not the subject of generation ; 
it (flows net, sleeps not, hunger not, thirsts not, is nut wearied, emftereth 
cot. dips not, in not pierced by nailg and tvpears, sweat* not, drop* not 
with Wood, Of snot kind are the natures of the angels and of wrala 
releamrt from the &*%. For.,.thcs* are of another kind, and different 
Frmn the** creatures of our world, which are viable an d neriahinir - 
—fbid. (Hipptdytna, vol ii) p* SB* 

c ; £< v -No longer haring the qualities of fleshly waning and.., 
pollutions/ —Origan, Philoenlia, pp. 110.11$, 

THE ETERNITY OF THE CONDITION 
OF LIBERATION 


TRfi miir.F,, 

a r tl And the servant abideth not, in the house for ever; 
the Son pbideth ever.”—John, viii. 35, 

b. “ And there almll in no w\m enter into it anything that 
defile til r neither whatsoever worketh abomination, or wiketh a lie r * 

-Btv,, I3J. 27. 

*• 11 .they shall reign for ever and ever/'_Rev,, nii. fi. 

d, "■■his dominion is an everlasting dominion, which shell not 
pass away, and hi* kingdom that which ahull not be destroyed.” 
—Daniel, vii r 14. 


othz&G, 

a* l or ii is im jiOH.fi Ido I Inti he whn has once been made perfect 
by love, and feasts eternally and insatiably on the boundless joy of 
contemplation, should delight in small and grovelling things. For 
whnt rational cause remain* nny more to the man who hns trained 

' The lowing « 4 lhtefiifL r»nlt> an pftuniaratad ip the Jain* WoAi from which 
Sbe l-crfwt grain m tne : in^cr, tfairwt, hoIU^. diaeu*, birth. d«kib. f«r, pritto. 
attachment, avarabn, iniatnattan, worry, cAbcnh, hatred,. nnmiaaii, iw«4 J^p *nd 
ibrpnio (Tb* RftlM £an?da &rSvakichlr*, Slots fl). 
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the 4 light inaccss&ilde T for reverting to (he pood things- of the 
woKd,' — A. N. Lib. xii (filament,, vol. ii) pp. 34G-347, 

XVI., JS'OT ALL SHALL BE SAVED, 

THE UTIIT,^, 

a, Hinny be called but few chosen/ 1 —Matt*, x%. Hi. 

ft, *V..foi wide it the gate* and broad hi the way, that leadeth 
to destruction, and many there be whkh go in thereat- ; became strait 
in the gate, and narrow is I he way, which laadeth unto life, and few 
there tie (hat find it.' 1 —Matt., vii. 13-14. 

£. 14 Though the number of the children of Israel be qh the 

eand of the e«u, a renin ant shall be saved."'—Homans, is, £7. 

d. “...there in a remnant according to (be election of greet/'— 1 
Horn ana, xi, 5. 

t, "'n.for many will seek to enter in, and shall not be able.” — 
Luka, xiii. 24, 

/, 41 For the preaching of the cross i& to them that perish 
foolishness; but unto up which are saved it is the power of Gad,”— 

1 Car.* i, Ifi. 

ff. ** For we are unto God a sweet savour of Christ, in them 
that are Baved, and in them Ihul perish: To th« one w* njv the Mivour 
of death unto death; und to the other the savour of 'life unto life/'— 

2 Cor,* ii. 15. 
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DAY-DREAMING TO OKlJEB,* 

4 

Id llien-i dava of cheap printing and of cheaper opiniftn wa do not find it id ddi 
bwt to blame " the dreamer " h* Ida ruehLini- into print with bii ' Ur^En PnAleDi.' 

. S,ur.n ml^bt. indeed, g» further nnd thank him, not. for the dsBoovGry of anything gist-:. 
iif netful, or new, nor fur the p.ronml^akOti nf anything genuine, but tor his preaching, 
in n i] nu in I- ami not iiuste uninto routing way. a .certain cheap ami worn oot melhrd 
of iwtinfying rbe natural craving tor happiueoa w’liich ttrtaftn in ever; heart. Cine ii 
iltnowt tempted to «wigmhi!ato " the draamur "—win*™: be be, whutW the brilliant 
editor and compiirr o! tbe hook or only «HW eby and backward friend nf bis, tiding 
biniMlf behind 1 li 6 pseudonym, tn escape from tbs inevitable and nulurally unpalatable 
erow-ci-*tninalion by friend and fw-wnt tbs unique diatifLOtinn tif being initiated. ini 
th*t ib a dream, by hue own mcCDtalre of whom it in said that be yiilh aiao 
pWvionalT "" required to ant tui the c/uro aif Ttam CniBCLdra, whin, born of worldly parent! 
had utterly forgotten bia ftodiiood " (p, SiSl, 

That our Friend'a method i h cheap doeei not admit of doubt. For otie has only to 

turn oneaelF into u d*y-draaiusr to ronlme the imamieed reward, the nnly other raUndilieh 

being that oltB atunild not pry too cioaelv into (he nature of the fltuHT to bo ibpplMii 

to biro, We uto sure bc» find Lbe whole thing simple and fanotaiiting, LF we only a^r* 
to accept it n-jn trnnt, on tbo word of ill pcnpanodcm. We we aan,i:™l by the compiL-j, 
]lli- ■Iia.ni i iiii preceptor, Vuilbni, and hovctbI of tin; rsoritrlhutorB to the looofc, tbal iba 
matter La oHoeutially niio for BaporLw^or-, not for intoHentoal analysis or coni toveriy, 
The proemtore prescribed ia the Dimple it imaginablo : deny the reilLty of tbe world, 
into bed and dream n« b*rd as you can of the *™dlLion wbk-Ji yon want lor 
ynureetf. Tinged with tbo cwhpJF of tbmight, an thej uaceHaarily af» r one's druerm 
eanlicit but accord with ijxio'n imiat predominant wish, an that you can always niilfe 
tbein what yon wivh them to be. Thu* if you want to bo a tnillmoairo, you need 

only think ul yoar millions somewhat forcibly before going to sLnftp, and even if you 
be a veritable pauper in actual Hfo, there ia not lbe lesil doubt but chat yon will 
have all the wealth yon are ihtunt vn acquiring the moment your eyes cl cue m repoae. 
There La the -rana erf (be convict vihtmt Prof. Macrim of the IhabLjn University encjounlered 
in one ol the prieoha at Rome. - * 

“Willi iJxfflfmLHf-d efftfi hr Hiiftftrnilr>a 111 hiVlr^ a epellriimui CiTr.im BRvLeir an VteiL lir*, rieh 
pmxi'Ulmii briultnil wife, tIiOiiwp . tilMri.a sll WrLnrw. Hr. [unite bU Tnindi m ^rln . Vll-r U.aL 
Kla TrnTkLur; ** a concLct »*« «, .Lrtyin *uil lli^ aihrr * iKiJLlr, lit tm h h*Wf la h,H IwlPfin rvll *rd W* 
tu tw n aatl4M! |<i jBCI1 Ll f»r "I^H hit bruuUleL 11 tfr- J2>- 


* 4 taiIhw uf Itr 11 Elru un Pr^alu-ra '' lir I'r. R-»w XarAlii. 0.11.3. 
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Dr* EhcJW ip. 49) would it tbit if i virt (a cuDtml Mi mind 

wfltl remain with non .attachment in this world, ho may in course of tia» boliafa thin 
lu M * dream. That in what- a goji Mlriv«H In aim," liens*. the reality uf tie piano- 
meiti dejHiUtJi cm pc-nonal liabLta., capoc-tation* and intereetn Joe Hw niiu« Tie 
"‘ dniiwi," •*». fully tridorwi tiia tie* limit, in {jficrihi&K hit *i|>iirUuiiortl with 
bin dream-creation,. in imyo t 

H I be MLUihiid preecd h iaikreaiaif ihu* th* direm-pr was annually w,ii'JhL|.i|i>.'J by rretr dim 1 ar il|i- 
Urvim-flu-.^r-i end su p»ei*»aeeil tfr bu Ihs obI; utui- eplrli.^1 («U r . lit; now auuldmrf,,] Hih-wlf la 
nawnr lert lertituii lbs* u rtaiijr IpiAu* uJ Ihc vpfLoui faith*. Id the tiIIili >h« mjey ih,. 

fkaurr ef Mag dafemdtj wofshljipud Uj thfls rtleulpJ**. Thaj L'*]^ Li ilnrlnyLtw: lw*(m KWh’* of tb* 
'>J. wMh ifce dresBir oujDjtd H daring ta .iiiiiij bailee ™f nlrlil, inU tlieru seuaiffl la In- iwv rei+iJU* rfi,ifii™w 
hrfn«wl*r t>rv ,r (thr eaMPilsrN «*| llallml, 

N-u need to dilate any further on ihe point ; tho atrnnfiiettt thing about it j a till 
it 'Jiiti Dirt itrike '* tie dronim:* ir u a improve hia Londikum here in tiia wnkuig world, 
whiflb hi njon regard a ah a 6«U)i JheEcad of dmwmtlf tun eecmes in tli* tuta and 
artificial lutoKicilLon sf iwme agreeable furm of liaHuri.nati.OTi in dream. Out" " dreamer,'* 
however, niBieiA ilmi rnjoya tie kiUji^ Male nf etmaciDnanafib cliftmi;hmii Itta dream, 
and ddvi with reference to a dialogue between bima&ir and Illm aiidowy guru {preceptor) 
Wbicb is reported on pp. 30ft—3159 of (he boot;— 

" The ntilrr *LII thwnn*blT apprurjata ll if bo only bran* 1 b miruj. IlfM ,1 m | the icede vf ihu Jeeilflin 
Inleretew wlCh ibr *ajo I* laid in ih« W4rlkL of irvam ulI aoco«dlf aline (be dKinM'i v^U.ig eou'i: iuumfai 
I* iAllAlIhronirbrn itw Oisrcapi* " 

This la, however, obviously, anoihor dsarmitig instance cf ltalJuainntinm H if it be 
uicatit that 1 in- dmmer lr awake in i ho same ttnae lil whirb n man cuDaauiuely 

(.^nirani of tba waiting world ia laid to bo awake. Tie -Jraamof " wanld be abU In 

underatnntl hie peyelwto^kal HinditLon bnlter if be wonld try to dJrtcHcmnate butwetin 
two ihffefent "tales of HmteiuuiDBas, une ehaTtuMumwl by the ennditiema of normal 
wakiifuInnHft and the ether by u, dmaming stata in which dim (Preaiua iAut ant i* dream- 
wrj. However nttich Ebe cuniLiiuLly qf ihv latter condition of ctmwiirnunisB? njlgit 
rrmeLh ihtaert—and it in bound to do so Ef Oir dream m not to be « eimvmation of 

eeveril tfiwtnt— it can im« be degcribed aa waiting tuoimioorueBB. The dDWnal gite* 

tiEiiwlf away wbao he uyn fp. BJUt at ibe end! iif the mtcrviowi— 

H ' It mi'c*™ iIum tbp dTfinrr ^wnt eat pmifi lb leH nn+iilan an HihHtl *Jm enewned |t 

Id remi>li:<v diUwrr bj ctfrlHnAia^ bL. I]|n, elv^lnif hit Hen «mt ehnlLlnf hie rji<> (.ihL crKluillr ell spp*BrMirr> 
THTlUhTd, ri'f%liliiif ia lhi! dJ«HilutlDB at the Jn-Am-eorld,, The* rndrd Ihe Hfii of Ibe ilneintr, -wlm,. 
*lwii BwabeaiM bile chf -ellfcn wwld. »,(ywry for nllq Lbd ||>| ,meti| Qn , bni h« lud Lhe AitnealALLiM 
ot **«|ttMaj( Ihu pawi>r or ^mm^jilgu: I hi' e*((T- ft W|lt Id hie dmam," 

On 1 'iLjfi 1 - itiKl ia given Lise- rhiling of one such ' waking rrinecinuaneae ' dream 
Im the fullowinff words : " with thow words he [a dream S3d?i a ] etrnck tim draanter 

fii hft head, with bit itt-avy alaf, who, in caDse^ineni^ wrikA up and found iimaefr 

Eying in liia bad with kui miud exttvmaLy pntaJed/' 

• A^ciwiUn* I.V H|, fihl'rifauBt l.>b K HA KWh folio «,t «f Hu- i: sdbaewsME Feii-h end ihu ion- 
ir ilmiBr af Hlnllen Ha, II prlslHl on py, (Im—IAj of ihs- b»ob .— 

* .1 4HUHII Is aal a luJ brlap , , , Thr »r-rrn, thr holj ■«« sod Lhu jinspbrls -rr< all diuatBur#, 11 
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Ilia following question ud itiFwtr *l» t*nd tb* Mm* "iji bt 

iLce*n.Lnglesa ici any nther »nw :— 

y_ M rut^jnsf.—Yon ite fight in sari 11 * Uul I do not wwit mj iifam-bodf 
b be inju^il or killed, and haw indued a atrenc lore with tbi« p«rio«ali^ Ln ipitr 

of hi? knowledge iliai it ia a dmafti, but if I do commit mkurUt hr™, wJJI l ba 

awakened? 11 

A„ “ Hag*.— Nu r van will not bfl awakened, bill wi.lL have another dream tIhiv 
you will !ou even eo much knowledge that it il a dream (p. SIT). 

Ae. reffaida tlir |nifcsibititiei of hallucination, there is practically no limit to 
noi‘ n mental crt*lion ; cine may create for one'B anti if an Lira any bind <if worlds—aren 
hcBTena ef nil nr any of iba famous or LtLfninoua dirlattie*—or the company of eiinti 
■ nl saviours, tf onr’ Lip inclined ihat way. or nr*n a happy homo <t M the lioraaFi 

Convict of Fruf. Maeran, Bakra fililvibarat Lai Wannan, Ifca Mfttribnter of wlutioa 

No- TT, writes nl the dream state : 

,L Hr*TfiL hfia hrll ft iiiph briB^Unto m**l(urtstltia, 1*. plane, Ji* Hi propsi-Han t* klP «1c|trtd»ni 
nnd viwtt dw(t<- wan u man *!»*» h* JU* TolL ham-it,vf*0 S» **[■» ctinHtl*., Wb.icTt r an wllnem-i 

wha kt* Bcntil Li tv, Ip ail optr. rbcaiilit cr*+llan And nothin* nl**- or foca, *ap-l* S* 

rrLL ■plrll" iPr alltlipimkt farm'* and Ikr^ dual «iH aim ai lie *a* *«h 6 I* A-r*I wiib other* wh*" Uilaf *a 
I hi i rkr+b" Iji. T9). 

The phantom sage also correfonratas tliit and aaya:— 

'* * miner will m» a «*iw at Ik-11. inti a 1>lv>n- or (»P*I P>h, wUI Pin: hlmwlf la bha«n. rurj math 
Ilk.-: Lit, atir deplete* La TrlLftaiu buelii Ihii hu hi* ■‘■■p-tI aiuL rti11n v. i■ J. An athrieM or m-plorinlLH. whe brlJr*ep 
LlL *|L mIIaIhbi't .iPlrH lll'nlk, Till Mt If*** (IT djIfSPOPi. A dflVDteB vl BPjf drill w l , l BaJ hlmpctf la »ao 

rtlraki «pf|4 of hLi fix! and uajof ifcu brsnlLM nri-ni-rt or tbkl i-lii.i■ " Cp. 3S-I. 

Ttmthifl(( I he lelu rr of the de*d, LIvp fcjIlEtwiug word* ef wiedotn flow from the 

shadcmy I t]i< j— 

“ But r4inaailKT Llut. ibr tJuail. t>« not-tk thutr okl£t*il vorwaaiaLjtlE-'. Wkpl. ace li lirfo* 

or h, #iBrp patiilAM of tkt-lr own ornadan un-d E> 1* *kj’ p l*Mf■- napbor of df-Totreti f u or* Ihn p*p* 0™'“** 
V r ili-LLy *1 H-E>u und eLl 1 tame Uhp< flack afprirnfti or euoncrp do no4dlJTor r*frm druBtn t reattau 1 ' (in 1SB). 

Th La unfortunate] v tcuKka the bottom, nui at the lorely viiiruia of tbfl Goddeaa 

KttLi, nf yejij in trance in the cave* uf MoQhb Cttrnar, and «f ntbera idckudinig Ntal 
of a holoved parop4, wbrnb Dr. Khetlkar eaw and which bn has been at oonaiderable 
painE to diWMiribo {pp. 

The nett queJlkw ia In™ tn eoutrel the type of »t dreams? But ae fo rhia 

■i,c>ir 1 n-r the iMunpiter dot any «f the other enntrihatora who abere bia views baa 

anythiit^ dthuifo to say,, all rsniLnniing themsalves with pm* wisrdy abatraotbraa aed 
The hrepliedl lE^rmiwIitsefl of ^presainn. No ondoavEwif ia tnaiLe to establLsh the cauail 
fMMULMtwin between tin; menu* *ugg¥*ted ahd ibn and in view, but wt aws (old th>l 
there *ro thrws difrre.nl Ptfludl of reaKhm^ th* yoai, namely: 

1. by impreBaiug fniraelvea with, the unreelity of the. World, and eentam- 

plative meditation. 

2. by aacotic nenanoc*. coupltd with Msntemplatkra, anJ 
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3. by ilcTOtum lo a partied I nr pod cw godilcBH nr even in n human gui-d, 
the culmination of wltEth iu Muhbd when r.he dcvotae eta " project* 

* fnstfeet physical lining of hie deity, is whoa* honipiay he MBttnuei 
to enjoy Jim toll njeiaura of cc*taHo pleasure 11 ip. 344). 

As regards concemplotifu-i, thr greitmt «lraa» la In. IhI cm the potter of suggestion, 

which ii described ae the iniluBmce reaponaihle tut 111 * crcniirm nf anything that i> 
mMLiml, under file sun, It in e*id :— 

M Tli-rrv I* ini limit, i* Uic d{ * rj£irrvlfan. It la [admit itn Kry-ilwn' cf bnilj (a the wtwifo cillttce 

nf rPMtlDB nf Nil* in.rl rJir wiil.laf v-n-iii, ■< *i-]L it nTiM alhm w^hlil»" if, IITiiil 

The greatest obstacle to the ft rut, path it mid to canaint in the mpgaltlM) of 

truth by the Intellect alone. The moat advanced fhuI on thin path " seen tm ■ Iu:> IiiLj* 
in any of hie three —jagrat [waking] [dreaming] Had lurhapli 

fdeep j iJ*n|f], M Eta point tit view Eb th*rw*d mi h# " iwa himself >td >11 otben 

an one. 11 

The obelac!® on the Beetind path consista in the rxluLikinn ,>f f «-xtriirir4friory 

’ BiMjuirnri by the which enable him to pfirfonsa ttLiracJflfi,. " altering [he 

toufist; «f niowtlwM and stopping, changing, and even creating dreams jciRt as he wiitM." 
This re suite in pride which <BnMH&p«Braft tun full, A rnjoyi on nr.fa (Wisp) ns long 
ii be ie fn tamdi&i fBalt-indurail tranre}. white a /l/nu: ffhc follower of the ftrar- path) 
enjoys It in ill the three ocuditinnB. 

The danger nn the third! pith lion in ibHt M the devotee is apt to labour under 

a sort of self-deception. Hu noinen to trinV npnn thin feat, nf ooni| tiring up hii deity 

aw tie ultimate goal, and the non an tin« of ecstatic pleasure wjlieh bn (Vol- in the 

predmer at his god inclines him to remain in Ibin «mi™. Thin Jteepji ■ hipj from 

Jf&iniiJtfii melfjrha Or Haul HWrjtti-nn Ifi however, he goes beyond th lb Mtage, hip power 
at concentration iatinamk. and he Bocceeda in carrying hit eons-elohsmetitB In l]in ytiskuati. 
irna^titvi [the nteto of iWp-skcpj, where he becomes cine with LlLb heliynadp ami renllmin 
that tbf object of hia devotion via* in reality hip own self.'" Wo Bra, however* not 

ifinlructcd aa to the method of deponing of Ihe pluiiikirn .jnd in voted by the devotes. 

Ai hi the state af Cm*l ]i|Kf*ti«n which ii the jummion i-eiiutt^ -we am tntd 

fp, 3313 ) ^ 

11 ^ .jJi'u/pj nAtflla I'lH'mLlin In r<vn(il«f P dll«4lT1(Ien or |if rxiniolllj Ilf lErBTatBaDU Inca one A.tl*n]u'|p. 
ABthJiq. | n M e I - -t I i Ik L | n hr Laenncelnb]* tild bejoiva uin rflaeb pr nfitl ITimlI Ei i In rriKUB wij urea 

|lM K-rniiL rfrftui »a4 iti J j-lrrlifrl flf JMa rrUflfl* ti> Wll.'H’ Ln R dnil iLbenRLLnn. fionr- «r ihr .Iirinut 

it neBrni >«irM, vf ^tioni [hi 1 uarn« nnrl Ppra am known la ti- j, li« iiiiiiilrri; K'm'.rfd.'Li.v •.unirJ,,^ Xflitin-i 1 
I [lie iilaiuaut VijItliLi], nar e¥f.i, rka ird,ll-V 3 „ ? w*, Jt*rn*. Erfxlmp, £udd.li», CkrtFl, nlc. H k|T« hUrLii<4 M, 
T1r| in f?< r. Iimtf w»j Jivm tin coni " 


* l?*infl <rt unr niiin mlrkt-br latcmitei hi re-DRlIIng tin i(«.Lt!n«BL at nr rhn IriJrn af M;Rtlfi 
ihan|[h L wba Mid of hlmifir In nitif: nT tiLi i|rTail-.iun.l pipraiyimi ;■ 

3*^ ^ jpt dfr T ; 1 IW J-V jni' uT 

ITa^Tho mini tin Iwcaniid fllfif ii Hi* eJnno'ei' (Hrrivt t[4Md] HrO, [JViJl Mlaw* |KJililfletly h epWlMt 
3WWtv c a'atr i) 
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Nn wonder ih m refuses fo bn-licitt in * mythical iitute wtieL l^-ei witW 

bo «WMi™d by ilm! mind n ur 1* pointed cub a s herring been ejpenemyad by any 
Known being I On p. 1130 wo nm given the. lest word oS (ho h object. It !■ uml in 
arriwnr to "the dnrtttcrV " L'jneotion : “Who, th«»4 r ,:m go beyond Hie Kphor™ or 
creation wnd Attain whet yon col! tdiejiflffit ttwieho" " 

(l 7 L,, ult gglf wIlD I«rcb tie Jil |fbl*l «U.|fi: , , . Ln IllE* llfi’n hi?" Tim diinl|Hi:r ur i-dhciBnir DDd knt 
□hi luni* □ n d form iilt-pr EbiiK . l ■ 9uin« ■* - ■ Tou will fled «rntL[y<| !>■ yo^r Iu|i*i3i] nilumi . . . 

ThiPj' otjiilJi A'ab'rrfir^ Hi* HiostfuL tbidr rnnliEy »JSuT.civnir-r min "nJ '■ 

There nre mini tt> be aiiteen ni-ogea of advancement called bAumikoi. Pul >b • 
i *1 1 iilii t«l forte* they arc aa Follow* :— 


filial 

number, 



I 


I 


Name iiE the 


Cbamr.torioUcn, 


Jagrfit-jitfjrnt First d**n of comcScaibctl marked by mobility to* 
■ discficuiHfi[e- between nfly twe* atatoi nr MiiiT&iM. 

To 1* found in newly-borci babea and Sower im- 


indSi. 


Joprof-llfOpna I Knowledge* during tho waking ata-te, of th* existence 

| of dream "Trite* but not of nlwp-d«p nr 

Jajfr'fft-rujAirfifi Beteniion of the numory of deep-Blecp. Hfliro people- 
remember the rninuLnut details of their ilrn&mo cm 
waking op. Aliturit all human beings mads up to 
thin ifagiJ- 

JodTot^TTfgi HemembreucLi of the t«ryp etnXe also- E^iduaire 
ituditnti of religion VdA philosophy who posses* 

highly developed intelWrud power re*rb this ring o, 
DytTptaea and gepi.r *l"n attam to It- Turjo m cMS 
ed ei raper-eo nwH oil megs, or cosmic nfmaeiouBnouftr Nob 
only do people who roach ihk etsge 11 kn*w that 

they hftrt dream »od dreamless 4**p fltatea, but 
over and abate thin, when (hoy up, they riUtm- 

I,or the eipmrwnot* of their r^ryo state and lay that 
bn mediately before awsknning they felt On ecatatic 
|hkaaiu« which they are ana We to ex^rieiu in ordalntty 
language." 


HVJ 


THE KET OK KJTOWLEIME 


teiat 

Dial*. 

Name cl tin 

■itijfp. 

1 

Chumct^rtHtiai. 

n 


Pwagnilujii, while ilrroinEDff, n1 » »■ a atate of 

OfrOOcioaiDeae djJTerat|t from Waking Hinifflimmm 

Ft 

iVop 

Aw HITS! tifcSfl or Ihfi addition*] fuel that rl™ trill 

diwtppear on netting up, Ju tliin afage a powan 
■till believed Lf, to be- a nreatirifo of another creator 
tknJ Mtnedf m created |*i>no*lity p aeparato from all 
ntlier creatures of the dream world." 

7 

1 

^wvfina-iKiftupfi 

Mastery f.Tor om'i dream creation and Ilia power La 
■rnp or alter it at will. In this ■[*#« oo* fully 
iWWgnlMB " that he ia dream imp. that the dreatn world 
is hia ovvh menial creation and that ho will next pans 
JDtn q drsmnlend elwp atate; bo I lie doee not know hi, 
fcHirtli avatfha., thr i((rya. f ' » 

$ 

5ncojPinr-tui'j/i* 

Aworeneu of tin fourth fluostfeii (dUto of ronscidoH- 
“M), that ia Mei-pn. whiln tfill dreaming. 

•9 

' * , 

A winner durinji dtep-lfrep pf Hie bare fori of nne’i 
«ntRi£fk To thin Stage otie '► still hetievea that, 
rhtrtufh noi seen hip him, Ujc waking world nn well 
ns other fWtonalittH like himaelf also miat." 

1* 


AHO|D]tiam daring- deep al«rp of the fort that onu'i 
previous itatee of waiting and dFwminu wnacdouansu 
were hnth merely tho reaaEtH of -one"* own mental 
arthritic,." 

11 

1 


Pell awareneea during deep-sleep of the 11 mind Iras " 
condition of flue'i mind, that i> to aaj. hill conaefoua- 



liens of fine'll own unnannc-ifraa.iaeii, I,*., of tho urn 
rraijfdoni condition of detp-aloep. Th.in is but a 
temporary ccnditifin and either mergm into the n^sti 

Pi if bar Htage, that La. tnr$a t or lop#M into the dream 
infl afafe, or ip followed by waking ijp n due to & aen- 
aaln'ciri similar to (Hat of thMUing. IT the upimnl 
hat no lora for hie personality Juft hi him be will 
fiaep beycrad ihia atagp; cffherwia* ho will return tc 
ireamifly or wake up altogether. 






irrEjiDix b 


Kamo tbo 

number. j 


Ch«rmcTaricti4t. 


- + 


13 £iHb}i^-fii:t||« 


Expansion of the e^o or seFf titUi tbo *11-pervading 
uiSen n nf Ith- ileu! joy, CVer mmIacIuih, 0*W axinfWt, 
evt'f blissful, Here one “ uae thtt wboln nupvmvi in 
(lien 1 l in I hunnelf in I be whole utiivcnc, and aotuallj 
feels (lm,r. IntJFi ebe waking and the dream woridii are 
hit r.wft mental ema-tiim. Thia in n*l|i>d the atate of 
aunwrJJif by the ITOfllJ." H* who troche* ti:j* uln^e it 

culled a Jin *H mnjfcfo. Thli la the description of 

F-ftriiia. Beyond Hied eh f^rgra atk wirit:h will bn ile- 
■tirilinij jiftor three other fera^cii t3in.1 intervene on ihe 
potti of kiinubiljja iinaoeompamed by jMirfactUm in 
rantmdation, 


TwrDNJ-j'rtJffff 


f wrgc-rKKapirri 


Tiit-j/d^nsSiJjaFF 




Fsr*li|rno* of desire for .loini; good* and liability for 
'" awutnihg * perstmaltiY and appearing lit tba world 
u an aurriara or prophet,” 

rbe desire fur nFai^g jjdchI now extends to ulrrnro* {guda 
at llha reauleia.Ea of tba colr*ti*l world}- The 
" d/^imcr " might now il name down ai Brahma, 
\ inline or MnlirfiFi in creation. 4 f 

Persistence of the ” doairn nf ftarnti (■*«]} wld. 1 ’ 
One mi^lif. now become the f.nrd Efsra.nyauiirhh* Mbs 
j^oMon effffj. ” TTc ban part tally achieved the goal, 
hut the la#! obstacle in rKrl vo( removed, and be 
nlill fomaio.s ifle nocul or Ihn egg from which 1 ‘teq.lion 
Tuny sprinff at any trme, kl 

■Elimination nf ih<s desire top ofeaCdiati. Jtfifyij, bnwevw, 
utill eimii in f.feie stag* pritqtkllj, In this eandi. 
tiini, ' tfi« I*hwnra identifies h I'm self with the world 
ai ill viator op *mrM. He is an impartial *pnri*tnr 
□ rul region,* | a wftnmhi; rhe play of nre^ff, his 
mnftort. n p a magician rejoienn in fhe performance 
of trrdfH V'Meh he himself Iumm to 1* nJbam sort 
hnenlr?? in nafnro,'- 
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Tlir goal beyond the mateenth E.taj;e ■■ thn Lutya irtli or final awakening, where 
mSifil ind the trimly of Hie, ' kaower.' 1 VngwitiiljC ' mid. 4hc ' ktwivii ' marge into the 
noa-dunl Ahtolpt*- 1* is beyond mind and speech both: "and," h*jh Ibe (Utti 
I'jjifhfo, " there aro no mnaoi in my ps:-wcr Hof iii that of anybody elm! in give 

jtm eTBD an tdeu or a mental pietuTo of thia ultimate Jtciilily- 

FltLch m the path of progrcH* aud amib the goal dofiietad by the VflMTabl* 
rJiBiiliiii of thi- L.and of Dreame- A gknea at tlur talrakfcd JflitfripiLou of the UtiLfraa 
ii nuftlcienl to abn-W I hat they nm jvoi the natural Tiinf;'i ol a ladder ntf ckunftfl end 

efetdi leading up to per/rrlirm m knowledge nr huppiomi or anything dna, but truly 

and erteatklly landings m an erratic! flight of itapa to the empty *ttin nf baLlneina- 

Iion; fo? the o.rtS'fiimjLl happinBBB induced by aubi-BuppeBtlon la no Pi*]* real than a 

iugglcr'" rnfiee h ishii'b ettnani peu 5 ■' curt-aril an a pcnalnn rain. TliO torca of suggestion 
iF^aFiparent a I ''Ju'h i»fa>p;a befiinniriPi with the fifth, wfckll i* the, fret abfrfw the normeL. 
The anal yah of the men tel viinditi™ of 11 the dreamer " blxnMiir,. who eiairae tt» 
have mM'hfld -the mfh Hiago has already ah from us that hfa r. Inina to a poascsnoP 
of hie wiik^ns ccimjOlDWLMB ie nttarSy IrtineleBU and fal^i 1 . »nh 1 that-, nn tfw ctifilTttry. 

hr Ii an fallen a victim to hie own unbridled fancy, taking a cnmple* phaw of droamin" 
cnuBcimiHriMi to be an unbroken conti no ity of waking cs,lstoncv. The seventh stogo h 
charactartBed hy the power to atop wr altar duo's dmmriH, to be acquired by the- further 
*i, L -;-:efttiois fr*' mastery over them. The eighth i* the outcome rtf aUggcmUon for 
the drwifffcpg of * condition of titryrr In addition to the preceding one. The 

ninth step ie the treult of a iltil ™-ta Jhfitttfcl enndition in which one 

I,, j H .; aneaclf to ba soend Mlwp with ‘urt nn n wntfcnaHit of one's o^iston™. But 

it Lb no mure dwp-nieep than the Pixth wan n ruirmat w#,kinj( cuiuinlouanflu; for what 
la known ma Jeep- slcnp ia. by the very boimo *f the woidv need to e*|iM« itn elgnifitancc, 
a onnJLei*n devoid of is h kefuln^*, This atigo, therefore. I" marked by the curious 
HIUiLou of n. 1 wakafui-rlacjiing/ or ' sleeping-walrufiil 1 dream in which opa actually 
dreamn <tf onenr-tf fu i/nnnd ftsl&op. Thn torrCh i* i’h»ri«lt4lrisnd Hy a rnller (boh «r 

swarensHsr ""d the eleventh In * HtLL] fnriher elnborjifieri of the hb me lline ntir :nay 
hd said to ilmam of ■ti< ,l n own uncom Hctonp rcnfUtton in dtep-fllwp with the awarenoBt 

*r th-j MiLHpeiiBion nf nil mental opcnrtklM- This canool n*tm»lly hint lon^:, ainca the 

decnem of incucmtnfarjey hetwaen - tin mmliticn aiiggcetwi- -the mmpKnsion of a)J mental 

Ppertiiionp—-and rlin actual working or the mind (wlwiton th« awarenBHB- o£ the rtitldiiton 
nf dflen-ileepl in a source c-f Itiatothanw to the ego, Thu equation of Ihrottlmg which 

r fl sn ^ |., p e Isnbis Ui axpaneni-a hen: i-i iimtiablj due to thin flfatartiUW, ie., 

BonfUet iicfTean imu|jination and will, Liu* former trying to force the tatter into 
■JJcdm (suapaniiuttl and ih« loStaf rnfqptof to ho annihilafcil. Heuea it is that rhnfln 
vho nsgiset I hair epoity urc regarded im ipmliHr.l tn pasj ■ n (o Wie stage, ts 

lhrv iiatti thc-= r will In Hsihinit tn chn gngfrestiad of H Bimprueion 1 of itoolf ivithoifB 

nffpru-ig opposition, Al! othem mu at return to Ioes vinlcPt forma nf itroaminp conscious 
5 Ii. l sb nr wiilia np at tmne. Here again It Er rlarir (hat the whole thing is pure and 
simple dreaming nr ballncLoatloO. 

The t'veiflli iiluge Lr reached when rha ago nurri-ndctn ifn ivirfconaL liken rind HH»* 
llkea. Find visual ites. iu ’tn oiiod, I he notion of it" Iwinjor devoid nf r»B«™ and fn'uju 
The vi'ul now has n vision of itseEf i\s n pur? r.ubjn-J nf luowiedge uud nn dcvoLil r >f 
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nil tiuga njf private Im*! and hatf-fiftn. It 3a WTOEtf ta e*j that olw bocamm a Jto«‘ 
mutt* ftt the time: fm aa dHb cvmot bumPM a king by tubing omm 3I in plT?** in 
r-ti«'fl liuagla&tinn i eo cannot cub boctraive a jreait-tftufcfs by imagining onwolf to be 
qejp in nne'E dnt(M> This etege lh the liiri fm* ih* Aamfl-Cpstpi. tHat i» for bin who 

baa pcifnfited hironeiLf in roimdciftfcion l i bn* for the ftillwtr on. tba p*r.b of 

(knowledge) thm nre four other* to be truYcrnisI. The follower on the f'Rili of ilfratfr.fi, 
j| ha enrac up eq far, ii apparently mit q to pftH* any further, unless bo rl&l 

rid of ita divine Apparition whiicli bar* hm farther pftigiiai, ai pointed out nrc Ihs* 
Wt are noi told an- to what would happen if he did yet rid nf lien " --.A.' Inrl 

prettunibly he wetdd iMsm&wharo full io a. line with the follow or cf knfiwledgs. lit 
aKfitkiam, and r»dl the ' goal ' by twelve off llriKn Bta(jfl'a. 

r I' Q r r ee* H with tbn fAifaf (follower on the path of bswleidge) Hm rsmainiog 
f-r/nr ul*gea on hia path are dutfuntariAnd by a nadncrnrnL of desire which i» for 

doing good groinrullj in the Hiirteenth, for d*ing ffxA to ,J (fode '' in lh& fuurtanTitli, 
and for continuity of creation in tUo fifteenth. In ib* FLltocnth the eHmsnatian of 

djoair* apparently reSfwr. this ,F dreamer " to I he dignity of T-J-vnr*, an he 3» actually 

^llad by I]ulL name by nor authcr, He now pl*yi with hie consort. mayS, . . 

toaRkiwn I ilfe re]oicDH in the jleYformance of liitii-; whinh ' 1 he known to La rluun nod 
btNvlfiHB. in nntaTo!" finally he gniuti into the "dissolution of iflpfliateBfits/' and 
coa&jB to ha In tho AbSdlcte, This it a condition an hopalemly beyond mind itol! wwd* 
th»t it will not p#J I ho reader to dwell upon it. If ha wishes to understand it, he 
tnuKh borrow boto* cf tbo abmidnnt in tuitkji which I bo compiler and italCO bl hie 
contributous cl Aim tn enjoy, 

So far, howuenr, «a thews additional Ptngtie urp erim^irnnii,. it in eln&r that chry 
are intended to bring the travel I nr by the firat pafh to the Eame point which 'hr 
foflowap i?f thn second raiKlwn ifl Lho twelfth ^Capei for it is presumeil JhL‘.l ?ho lov* of 
pnTHonality cun ho Hieatioyed by the jmcnitjo fn that nia^c, Imi iml Iiy him whn ie 
uoahlc in centred lila paasiciaa rally. The Inttur, who reachoa Hms tap-moat poinf wlih 
fftirnn't to lira&m-Trinliift^i but laps behind m luepeiH nf indiCfBTCfire *r l'in own 
pcreranlity, must, therefore, ijitiLl|fy liiihfcdf even m that piLTlimilar before he ceh 
jt .ili lIili p«iL Tldg ill :lL! Ill: ililFeretice botwocn tho Iwo pathfl. It ih Raid dLetiflcil-j 
fp. Sllij that "'tlii!j difference hetwcon tho iwu puthp fHlga und m Hon while 

in tho Hinner fba aeplrar-t ci'Liriet bin wakinff'atfite ocnfloibiiBnQHB to the deop-atwp 
fjy^hapti) state, i:i thn 1 attar I In- ^n^fiupfj' is hronghfi i n fjc- tbo Waking -istc Tl in 
■lilLed nflksFTi'n: (enavl ^rt-nMidki as distidgilinliMl from i ho tavtatlhi ^L/cUinO of n tf 1 ':" 
The idea amulh tn be rhat Labile hha jftcirw ill to ndYU.no* by pnctlHing anto-nn^goiftioa 
in hia dreams, gnid'i.illy rnarhin^ i* point when be miphl dream of biiqaeif u involved 
in deep-dtaap, Hlo ftltauM biffin by approaohing LL.ii swUe <..f daep-eleiip m bis 

wfrklfi^ mood, till ho reaebee the breaking point in Her twolfih Hfnge, « this I if tbn 
former !*■ Hie nirtliml i‘f dreaming (wit e&ieS fence, thr In-tuir is nothEng but ilay-dreaiEi- 

ihK pure and sample. In diCfcronS IntipUagD, Iho one (nc-n to emu to, by ayto-fuggeft 

tdon, a drenm Ert wtiifii tns dreama nf hitiiaclT an Bftumi aulsap, and Uir nilirr t?> obtain, 

by Hit: t.inrn? tneana, the riddance of the waking ounecicnianc-aH till Lt become reduced 

to I he barciDt haLinrinatkjn of ftwarcnciis, with the Bmponsion of alt othrr forms of 

mental fanctitiiuuR- Thq (Inal hlllnokiithih to pmdrltTd now ta co5n:nlVt:i3 6o wneml 
in tlio drr»m or vii-U?u of * nentel world from u-hieli IJio Jrc-4Lmer , ‘H rcprceentsti^n 
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h djuimahjd,—whnfi ho *ws hit dreiun-craattinmi, hul i* tuvieibla to hiintwlf md tbenr 
botb. In either weed*, hi* personality Li to be luppmBmd m In* own eEiftnmuancB*, 
■n llin.1 li<- should be ctl himself only as il ho were il F .*.r or eyei. Ttu« 

ti to be merged in the wNrtlUfei of duality wlpirb is itic lut nrjntTi*Onttttion minus 
tha dual throng, if the M*.for will abstract away awrything from ihn W Tiiinn, 
be will then Iiits Ihe invisible pair of cyra staring at.-'tfr-tlhing This iq the Anal 

liberation, wiiicb, a* tfo compiler tails ua„ M ia to be attofud by some of tbo 
iBJiiatw of onr lunatic asylum.." Foea the readmr *tsll parnisi E 0 asking, bow will 

(be dual throng disappear? W*U, OBJ uuthor'a reply cornea to this : talotod F you ojjJj- 
Icnow the n-oett through your ideati t * thought-farmi j you tappraie thane, at it autre, t 
and. p-r-r-r—well, anti nprbiag will bo fort hot iho INCONCEIVABLE! 

aiu'li ia the doctrine that is [meet-hed Ln Ifo? Presm Problem. But although 

many a pbikwi-ipbkai ttfm and expressirni *M place m LN elaboration, it ii actually 
supported by nothing rutnv solid and anbstatir.is.1 Ilian bare Msartioni lelhI aBeeroratiorLii, 
interspersed hem and then? with a liatirlful of Insinuating similes, malugW and 
fiLriLlngiiiMd Oolite of rboee afl^riems an? too anting even for rlsa abnormal manual 
FacoLtLea of the im-aifsinsib],! iumatas of certain public institution* Kra iif whom, wb 
are afamtod, era on the point of obtaining Final Liberation. We have, for instant,, 

the si u foment, on p. ttfifl ; 

l * The sun. Ii prevent n t wh.Hu [r Ok mlnu I epL :*.) *f Ifplii 1 ' 

Let ua ln>|M’ it- only mean* that Hid <rn*litiei of tba bilci and not tbo *un itself 
are present, nw. 

Oft p- *74 we are told in reference to widyd that Hl being itielf a itnn eainAniw!, 
it poaseeaeA a wnmlnrful alulftt fpoWfltf) of making an unreality look bb real " 

It will nerve no useful (surjnmf, to critici** tic bufc any fjrlW; tv&x it 
h, say iJi.ii ii i* as much remarkable For its hatty awrar.yittum * a H |, tor its 
able ideas and illogical eWuftton,. Fri-hhps the law of polarity nhinh la rhs kavatfe of 
the phllnso|iby noriprlying tbo anlbcur'e thesi* might acme fine nuffuiug adowsd m 
demonatratjug that gewd teawn and fallacy lire but two potas of one >nd the imA 
tiling, and nre identical on the pnneiple of LJ oppoBite? being- th* saiho lf fp,. 

but till tbal ia dope n-e are not ™l|pd npnn ro hike it atrloudv 

It only remain b to clisaboBB the mind of crar author of tbo notion [bat ail view* 

uro anally true, ami lead in ibs aamc fjal. We .,].el] comp^ the lyitem w |dcb l,r 

bimaBll advft.stLU, side by side with Jaiuiam, to finable bim tn peiveivo that Hem* i„ ]E t£Jp 
if injihirijf at all in ebltltnita between them 


Our Aullwsr.* 


JbldLhjii. 


1. The nfirlil ir a -rnoateii world. 

*. Tbh world ia not Mai, bfrtag an 
inmf;ioary creation in the mind nf its 
Creator. 


1- Nobody ever m-ated the world. 

St. flio wcrld is ii i-i iber unreal nor 

imoginai-y. It En nobody’a mental craald™. 


4 TI'* 'LL-lualilic torn vlll Un i‘.mer1 t>j br Ik-U m|lcd i<it 
ftprEirai an rcNrI ^OBiertatian. 


11.^ n-rfDifnii, Hivujfhi nr lit.urn. It dacH net 




AFrEwmx b 


11 X 1 


Oar Anther. 


J airna rr. 


a. Tbn Mirujuii? h tJj>■ aBly reality. 


4, lioii/t (seuJs) are illufeffj. 

5, Tim I'tntl ui to bring ibofll a dam*p|.u 

1 iriii nf (ine'a jif.rBiinnlity, M. a geipm-atenniiu 

Into the non-dual Absolute- 

8- WhHi Lilt- goal a reached Ibete will 
Iw Bri ii>"as rtf duality left id OSht'e ^rtci- 
miaa-mcaa, 

7 The canditicra nf #i nri 1 liberation i* 
ErfToPd mind, ■speech and wnrdu ft i« 
altogether incrtncrtivmbJp. 

fl. The L path ' lira aLting the line of 
iiLflgnsliLDn ami cnnternplalinn ah ilcaertlicd 
iii I he bhuTntfcftff. 

0 t also preach Kimpl^ts nainadstLan- 


10 . U is dot puasibk- for ttif |o pi net 
bo a single ion] who [night be naiil to 
have ii i tui n«n 1 rn fi n ill liberation 


3, There is do auoh thing an the AW 
Turn. There are dus suhfitijicfsi, oiz,, Jit a 
fspiril, tir ferule), matter, ate. 

4, Sr, the eoiiLa are real. 

G- The goal lh b? attain godhead 
Tliori? 0-ad be no margor nf Iwn nr nwrr 
jW ejiLitences into one. 

fj. On reaching ilm goal every soul be- 
rruinja onmiichsnt, all ■parsaMng-, aod jier- 
fettlj Lnppy, and posee&BE* incuhaneii hie 
energy. 

7. Net no i all tbiiigB are knawablu. 


A, Tha ' pa111 1 elrere not lie llunojli 
liullinrihntien or ■. 1 11-jl r11. hot ootteiiii in ihn 
ilestriicticiii r>r /iri rrjw.r, ae IqulJk by I hr 
T'irf.fcfl' frali’ unit. 

U. Nm doubt; bul it run never tw par- 
ferfj because of™ p*Mon the ab fei r» * tn>a— 
your tin!hirniiLiiiir.ii yon are nut m a jwei- 
linh te judge h>F mint ia parfatdlorn m rn 

uu notation 

10, We run give the biographies of a 
l.irgo number «tf node who are now liriag 
■ n nirraira find enjoying fhe brnritiul-e of 
ELniil lilH‘r*tirtii 


II, We create our mental WWrtdffi iu t« happiest ilrwaiej ItTr end 

pmrerd on the path., then rillin'; our cron- lfl P- fluppewidmi of uleae ia an proof af 
tinns with whatever fctnd of pnfiJtlaijnn we ' ^ ,n ' r deetnintW. When Mjppwrwc-L ulnn 
pleafef. end deeteoyinp the uodjcairttlile, tmaa. I ' tr ^ : *k InoHa srnt hpctipiir hiriialMil, tlbry dia- 

pEocie fhn menteJ equipoqae. Rfeny profile 
go mid then, nmi wander abmii in njunijra. 



J 
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THE Ji'Ey OF KNOWLEDGE 


Oar Aatbcc, 


J aimarn. 


thrcnifffi differonl f cirm n nf life, M^iILlil- 
fcum and COTitBrnpIn+ioo do no*- neH-aiiily 
mono iln;f rltrurtiiiip;. CantompLate, LI you 
tjri.li, lel ignatneni with truiL; but if yon 
H-nLiHfit H lliun don't contempt ato nt all, 
Natan. l-b.il nr.vfr ui,'i iti.' and [ffimiaEBiit- 
Ly accept ,h falra AttHpeation., battemw for 
dbly g-iwo, Con rimiu.S likukn tHUUnff a 

JLtLl] |f J lll*mLI«lLj Ll^ UN HO 

or kit to-' ang geatitHi; neither can one 
romSor that uurvuistiniLn wfco*e nature 

j;, ciilLHdl/UfrtMISM I 


14. Uonl-emplaiUnj ia n&coB*(iry foe prti 
(irena !':.d tbo path. 


19. What Li tbs difference her,wean 
yoor pitrarf and mine when we t»ch try 

to *Vncd fatUctallJeiltJ JLLi.i .:LiT-c'.;.li \.*VflT- 

KUlE>f 


I'J, Vij: i.i t bob in it day-dreaming. Our 
idea of conic mplniinri liaa nothing in oam- 
jte-d with rhn dreaming m&te of codbcioub- 
hoee you try U> IflWfl on yourself. Con- 
tamplatLrm feir Li'i means fl pTOCOHB whloh 

angmoote t-be purity nf conaoLouaueaa, final* 
|y making jt onmiBcdont. 

3tt. Yon 'iliou Id know that Hip effect sun 
never h<- I ho ‘-sililli*- where ibo rauisi ,, i nre dLf- 
foEnnt. You avoiA ?&&& and ineja for 

Lhinga of thin wArbl to be free to- imjAy 
jonr awn mental creation*, but wi give 
them op f* remove the !iapijriL.i 0 H of our 

houL. Your case rcarmbtoB tbal. of Prof. 
(MtwrafdH Roman convict Lvboae mdiffai- 
cricw fn liiJi cranviot'a life Only im* 6 from 
hio i(fi'n.ier attachment fur tins beautifnl 
■wife and family of bin flre*KU whom be 
was " e> anisnnfl to reset." 

Tbift lb dearly r<r/ja which in a canee 
-of bondage, 1» out rase tboro are no 

dronioi and vEflionfl to be nlr.iu'hml to, We 
do in i give up one thing t* full in lovo 

with another, The diflortrtK* between the 
rkuHbi ytmrm and our pwn, is great- for tbi* 
reason. If yon we r» anted to separate 
the gold from the drnm in a lump of ctc. 




0hj Author, 


Jtlmiirir 


ii 


14. Otm-bmphljcm ta I pT-antsM Ii ptLthb 
tut piparntre. JT-mV, Hum, can JOB objac* to 

I tt 


you would simply daub the thin.? yoll.iw 
and then hypuotiia jDLiTHulf to regard it 
nit gold ; but w* fdi'iiibJ not bn, omt^ni till 
hb hmught not the procicju* tnctnl by 
aspiration arerj par tic la of impurity from. 

it r 

U. C-UiJy artificial I inf |>1 cn-,^-1 fJih rp6i.il 
from »ttil]ci*| inmfiH ; j'ntir plough la 
riiivnnfactiLred in the Land <<! Lfreaiu.3 and 
eiiii navsr Itn real. ILnaJ happiness lb tha 
f r.rj riftfciim <-.( the bkmlL. atd wtaitot pi:*d>b 
]y bo bJul by (t wutiniLplatiain of pal-iral 
nf ni-tiuciikl dreams, Tbn bmauh.1 i hi 'r 
plemanra ban boon oitfidt'mnbd by nil. V'rmr 
bjtppmcB-3 from your own cremti-iirjy oitn <Kdf 
bn flu ^ (o jouf perception or cnfnymeot 
thereof, anil, therefore, wgat Ik nannual in 
nature. !r. rnnheii no (UlTurrJiiBo ll.m your 
’ crcaiiurjH ' Jtfn mentai 5 Tra their enjoy- 
njciEJt la rirt b:i'H flfcnsufc] for that rttnsriii 


1 , 3 , In deop-bieup we " div 0 , a* it *‘oWi ( IB, Tour language ift mrtnia,^)*n« 1 & 
into the founlam which in IIk 1 (Soiii-To of ub. fio your wnrdn frpn**(igt Kiunl thin^n 
our hr-i irj and luc^.l-. uJui enjoy the bL&d ■■ nrl pMwr.nnn In nature or are you mJy 

Of the avffrtriatjmg jjlfTT in tha Up of our using a m-ptaphor? What u they iiigni 

Father. 14 flranca of (ho wrfml " dive, 1 which tott 

{[ualiry by Him phnun " aa it wore?' 
What, In She id« nruSwIytng the 

P>rprcR*iirin ' tbo Rnuive fit not lieLnjf n n-3 
energy,' A living baing ii a ffttf enK>uSi\l 
in a holy; but surely you do not mean 
(bat the nf matter eflmpoimjf cbm 

body Tall tLpftrt in rleap-Hieop, «mt fly li«ir 
U, tbi'.i r plimH at t lit' dm I dawn nf return¬ 
ing donioionanona ' l'nrhapf; ynur nln nftly 
ii* that tiw f>pi>raUnn of " diving " '* |" , r- 
formed by nomt alnfte? Bill rlian npiM 
hae no iiinjitL 1 wti»t»rvrvfT, I »-■ a r,iiTr|:-ltr 

lakjir^nm 1 The wrtlc-t <if *>]utinn K", if 
' DTwforflLauda th:u i learly (e^a p. 70!i» 







TUB KJlT OF BMOWiiBUQS 


Oiir Author. Jainism- 


L'toIjilIsLii wtuit you in«a-ii Li bhaL every 
toul b&comee what you full ihc ol^parviid-' 
Lti p Abiolutn during llir' limins of deep- 
ri Un'-ji e.vf.ry aigbt? Bui that wontd tie 
[auxau mii m to i-iying ihat '.ivory 'jnu] ob¬ 
tains h i ml Liberation every uighl and 
after some sis Injurs re-enters the body, 
which U in too viyJfat a ounflirt with the 
doctrine '.A itarmut and rrauaujjuration of 
souls M l"i irue. 


itf. I hud tkHtr nfive you nly idem of 
kiliec.: if you read Lb* following passage 
hi tbe rny. nt p Him nf 'Ik; Dream Problem 
you would urLderBtand what I taean hy 
feline : 

" A new-born infant and a pujai* yrwiH 
[he wime lieiowlpd^js ill perf&clj are ippw 
If3itly ilid name, hub in bias one ikstisci-l'o 
pi'mI iii lIji- cither kiiowli:d £0 prcdonunaSe*. 
L'i'i !■ am in lliv state of hi if* 
f!• ii.il M-ii’ (niirbiieji, deairtiLaaH (Tumumc} and 
an forth i bub in the catse of tin- infant, the 
instinct has to andargo a chnngt or evolu¬ 
tion into higher states, while the puran 
Jirmru {nr rrinuine the annus- T'h» mfani 
kpujwa put that Ik ii happy &ud LdimfoL, 
while the yriuru known ■ nil he m ahacdiata 
him incarnate 4 ' 

IT, But jeuhtiptt (d-ce|i ntpi^ ii not a 
myth. 


l.iLiiily, it in .hlKd'ull lo Lnidoj-^tfind ivh*t 

ymi mean hy rhe 6i(irH£aifiu 1 Him htini of 
Eha everlasting ^ kxry ' ?“ fo jour vortCrfs- 
tiffin nf Final L iiiMTation p which, id your 
own words, measn onJv " m cntnpEido jin 
aoluhtin of periotjality and fWifKirate lines 
into me Absolute, Advaila " ip. 3JI2H), 
there iii no rx,>.i>i Cor, e-ucb :i (hi tig aR blue. 

Id, We 'Dii only hd|i: iii nt ,l tk it oatfl 
n| misprint, nud not * delLther.ila statement 
Oti your fiaL'b. wb^n you nay that a child 
)* m the elate of bliss. lnrt>j u.fu | and 
dnnineloBh, (if i rmmiu:|, though ib in dlfftruit 
1o hoc how tuiapciotiHg could have occurred 
Wi mj'li an entenjsiTB scale. To tasn nor 
s11 ;jlt i -1CIr.,11 nhiiij i a iiLLHprjnt bo not ince|>t- 
ahle t.i yi hi. || v nil he interesting So Lurnv 
in wEdi'li paxtUiiaUr hlqlr- of the mf&nltne 
osiiWflitca may an Lufanb 9 k rcgardr-d as 
h I Inn Tn I and doBireleoH—whether when it w 
J 'ernaa " am! ihm'vlnIi, nr whon crying for 
milk, a toy. or anything ^lia? 


17. Iteep-eie«|v is yonr abninhling block. 
You Hfth: t* Miinb that bferltme Iferre n 


APPENDIX B 


.> 


hit 


Our Anthen. 


JuBins. 


Kcinutiikii nf pain in Unit nimJjfmi rlwre.- 
fore, il in Urn in view- TtLt tv** tbc 

Hindu i"iin ' feptinn one tiwaf but il wm 

HLffipi rclLliiitd U ,U Hjctii ramild Lin mi llippi 
1 ness unlcnr- it was conEemii nly fell. Afl 
enrdingly, n fourth atato H rlu;. Juriv^r W11P 
ccnooived in poBaiifte over it n-1 above I fin 

Mime lanruJuvr nr.. jirgi-ir.', vinrpiNu ,li,i1 

m hJi rjjitL lEipu«»en's E 3 h Llnatipi hy .1 rbr 1 v* 
ni-.Liada^ fu 3tKJj. Thu account* Unr j.mr 

lionaepfiiHi of hippftntBe, rw>ri iti the 

condition dct-p-alorp i ro awarene**. 

But ii« Mu* in impossible m ihe uliural 
■iray— U,r yi ii i E'annoi bo niliu!(H and *wbkd 
or. Mm borne Mine -y>V try to create * mule 
rewmbliui; U in vaoi dreams with the luiip 
of u ti(*-H iigf^eaticniu Fluvm^ (bn* ureal-cd > 

.. in which /on jirreeive yonrflelt u 

h. H i n-l asleep, yon Imvn to connotr 

yonrulf for tfie I«ks o| i ho ti a king reality 

liiis ..tihi^Vii by cirjfuin^ tlkul the ,v»h- 

m-g world Lh itself a dream *■ It'll n military 
"" JiL'imior," ilm « b 1 1: b yon mw 

forced n> toward a& not a hem it, but an 
Indef’iciu olo axiatelM:^ to avoid ivrjn* nf tlui 
rikSL gin ring emilrmlictirnia. Having ht riv¬ 
ed nt ..mull, yn ii. naturally wtussive 

yiitir aim jjj life to eon hint In " waking 
> 111, ‘ in id fie: iv.-m!?, to ceahe ro draaitij (hat 
I in tki Kay,, tn become tlir Almoin In, with¬ 
out name and form and ft pure ■ Thf* 
■i 1 1 :j if mom rii'ljor vuli now engraft on yiiur 
unrliej Lfmoefition nf tlic fen nth stata^ re- 

tiu.ving fiotn ynnr I ml 11 1 .. ion ot Miu 

mini a I hlanhnnu or dp*ih-n1eep the oiar* 

■ of [uiirk-dial i ty nml separatene** ' and 

■ leavipp il n drean about T ,|ir " *hd timple 
nricfittig I if ah itiTaaible dru timer. 1'hii 
iwimiita for the >viLd atithnaiaf-nt about ihn 

1 atulo ol iiee-p-sleep »vhic.li i-. a| ipartnl in 

! your olberwiMi bountiful met* phut The 
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Our Author 


Jainism. 


«tiwmflnt of Sjowr Dei imsta, which ycni 
accept, to ibo ftflctct ibimt the doep-Blwp tttite 
is n withdrawing frauk the many to the 
(me, from the cn-at|t^*i «i3 to Ibe ponor tH*t 
rrtiJiJf fljty {p„ 233) it i pare aMUmpttan . 
Ii !» eli i argiEini'nit to flay thin. boonuw w* 
feel relrcflbed *ftor MUnd n! rwjp, lllfirflfor* 
dcap Mlix-ja tiiimi, signify Hut merger cJ tbs 
ft:.'ni ,n IElh’ Absiduta. dleap is i i. l r-L'&ljin:i 
becauae (luring the hours of trot iLc pbffti- 
cat hy'itpiTL In j-iialilcil tn *b*ii-h and dia 
I mm- *f tbe ptiisonrina Mcretinpa in curtain 
&CD&U.LVT piutfl of the ficrvima 17 atom, 

ciUlflixl by the ppeflauhj of ifir uCtlritHss of 
wnkLu u, Hfp. 


Nn neod In iJvtall any Inti^cir on Ihe point| [bore ir so little m winim™ betweon 
thin two eyatama that if new; of them be tlm palli tft wiVpdnd, tbo <-tlifiF tnud. neceflaarilj 
le*A to bondage mn-d pain, 

To noOclndo. tbs Dt-L'am Ftahlom frouM, huVo been bor.toF ivtitlvu it ita talinted 
11.1 rilin' ]ind luml lih mind in terueb wifli 1 1 i-.s onm-rav i-paLly, and taken th.n trmibln 
1 ='« She lupj.-n] value of evory Hlnlomont bo wan going to make. AIjhto all, iL Er 
lek' iri.ticnt on -ill writer! To remember that thorny (pjiitfli'Oi* cannot bo (tmpoflod of hj 
iraklng ur.Mt'r'.iniiM, like. Hw one on p. 27 ft, to tbs effect thot Vedanta Je tba bnaia 

n r a| ! rslEgktat A clear ;esue nhonlij |)o fran'icd u« to itnd ovoty euch point, and no 
opinion rtbii'.iLil lie: bafaMrd without a full and careful esaiLiLiiatiuu nf all rim available 
evidence and nf Sin- argtmrnt* Imth for end againat each aide'a Tin w , 








appendix c 

The origin Of the ereed of Tirlkamkar*., .hot h. H lnta>. *“ 

advanodd oil e«M of hjrpothodw .-oncoming .«. rt»- 

thought thatii origtneteil, . M otfchootof B nt Jh.^,.o e»ioh« n 

roared h«, however, folly demoartretcn the fart (Wi 
M M* 1 "HSC from 3 fflJ yenre before Buddb*. and modern 

m »« **«* - *•■** tz 

mr& TiHhamfotra, Is not a myilucft! . following 

It in not u«!«Biirjr to cite mnch authority m proo u * Bnddl&in. 

q «,o«i., th5 fnct ,llJl *“*“ 

—*^ i :° rrrr^- ** - *- 

#.a : - 

Ilian Uuddbiam tkI wfia fmintlr-l |«t. om . U . . ,. 

rtto, TfrtH«ml'»r« win bed fi««* hot"™ 'he «"* » E Me 1 """ 1 

jaeh.n.ahot.adhj'eju B*- S, 0 . TWyebboehao it eioolty d*» or *b- 
,W1 "' l. m»: 1 . Mi Ibid Tadr.btn.ti "-I*. . 

■SgTtMwSff zrktz: v iSf -.«•. *. «*• 

■SutlM.'' 

Tontine Lo European writers on ihe B.iWixb, the following trum 

- &•*«*. ““' Etl »o,.Vol,VI..p.m„ W be«Mf.to 

Iif tli-c la&t word on iii& subject :- 

■ k..;..«*»:* m - 

nod Buddhism. fe>eiAE 0»*JnftHy*:britJ arm** n Ia ™ ^ ^ ]j>iJ||lM ^ Flll . ra uittmtl 

3t£ | — +*m&-*i* 


. - I, 1 u e d _. nublJe'hfld bt Ui* Ww- &«f- ByriTiiU K ‘ k *' 

4 »*. cht' Foil teit i»f ■!* MJPfh« *T Of-1. «- 
ilJf ilij". lieni-TM. 

Hnc Tint J»ln* 0*J#lWr Te)l.3L Ko. 


ijcrril 
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ha* 'linear been priwietl buyoiwl doubt ihht ihosr rbor.-Tj ii vr^riu, mi) Unit Jiimiiin m 

:l! IiHili-.l iLH. i'll! &h Buddhism. P« Llm rtHJt&w*! I■ 1111. erf the IliLildhijiOi frequently mention 

I In' Jains an il rival unci, under thair old name E 1 - i nr ha. _a-n ii Itu-ir h-aifar in 

Fj iil]iKIlli.'h (linn, N*L»fiitLt» ^Natai- uJ 1 Nitipur-ia lirip* an i‘p 1 lie(; o-f rtlfi laHt |>r< 13-h«:t cj 

5 li- Jams, VardhtfoaDE Mahay ray, and fhey hums i!ic (ilnr-M nf I ti-r Uttnr'# 

lai u^iY-riunNi wiih 1 ’iri iraditi idi On Mu' fulinr band, Hit caumifcal bottLu id 
I Ur Jaiim binnliuti ■ 11Loi ■ ■ j -: r 1 l 3 it:n id .MilI.ii vitii I tit Hiimg I. ii .fia an reigned during 

Buddha's career, and iin* nf lSn- litter’a rival-, Thun it 1.1 F.;rahlinhnd III at Mahavira 
\v«m * cahteraparw^ nf Buddha. and rrukj*LiJj stvnjevhaC older lh«4 rhu |jiir*ir r who 
gurllvi'd 111 * rival's d«*ii*r ut PfcY*, Inuv- 4 'ver ifnisVt fluddhu, wim iuhiH 

fiubabij nut r I in found of of the -^rr iThJcIv t^vit. 1 Imu «=, their projdkfiE, oor the 

jiilhnr "f I heir ndigiOD. Hie pnylccraEiir, Parsvn, 1 he Iasi 'AVf ■'. i- i; iVu ru but one. 

..in lo tnra hi-ili-r rlaiiiiH In the lifle uf [he frui niter nf ,1 airiimi ..bill id rhe 

nbHence nf hietorjcal dacuiuoDte we cannot vonUi™ in hi'vnnd u conjectur*.” 

We may LilBM fftiotH the iintborily uf Dr, Johann (Tecirp* Bnhler, 

O.I.Ew, LL.D.. Pli.D.* who writrR (acts ' Tin* JiLinas,' [naueH 22 and 23} :— 

"....lUi! thiddlimlH them wives confirm Elia Htalamenta nf the Jain&H about Ibelr 

prophet, Old hist^icu'l ifrnUtion* ind inscriptions |irnve thr- indepondont usisknee of 
rhe wet (nf thn .Tairiiui rverj dnriog rim first FW ci'iikinmi uTtor Buddha's death, and 
imauR tile mHiTIpt.i'iHH UfO SOmC Which fllflar Hit JbiiLii tra..l LlLn/i lint ntllV Irom Old 
yuspiaoo of fraud bul hear poyorfnl ivLIriceH to it^ honesty." 

in his Essay On Jaina Bibliography, Dr. A. Criiarlunt main buna : 

I, 1 There tan no longer be any ilouht that ParflhvatiBtih was a historical 
personi4fw. lr —^Quoted from the Jains Gazette for 1U27, p. 103.) 

We need only rofer further to tin+ anfchority of .Major-G6®era 1 

J, G Ei. Eorltniffi F*K,.S,E., M A.l„ t j tc. ? a kamed scholar and 

■writer, who points ont f as the result of ovf*r seventeen years' study and 
research (eee Shrsrt Stndies in the tfcknca of Compdrativo Keliginna, 
pKHfea 24J-4) . 

"All l.'pper, Weatei-n, Nm-rh Ceurral India ■was ll-.on—aaj 1&0D m HfMl (t.C. 
and. mdted, from iinkn'Vvi'h tnwc*—rnlwl l>v Tiirtinluivii, ncMivaHiciivtlj t'sllwi Onviih, 
iLiiil piven tti (nu', mstfuicit. jicih! 1 plm.liL inntHliLjo.., ,bu( tlsor*! nhn IIlcli ejiLnsed (hnyd^huut 
upper I I'dia im ancient find higirbly or{,'ani/i!il mli^inn, plijltHKrptiiltftl, f rlai"-:■■ and Eevenlj 
iu'c'cIiEilI , vix., ,i,\: iji.tftv, nut of which oLearl\ ilavcIdfiM :Lii' narlj- nhi'nHk*| teMuris of 
Prahmani^iu and Hndiihiitnj + 

IfliiG t'cfnna Anans reached the Hun^eji, nr fv^u I he ^ranvali, dm nan had 
li«(i ini’Llsi h> ;h iii n 1 tnenty twn proiimii'iit ftMlhaa, Nalnln hit T irthindkarw, prior 
Hi* hiHliiri^iil Jtbid Find ha Fir«v» nt fho ^tb ijr Hth century K.C,, and he kni?w *f 
nil Pii h |ir«[riL-vHorfl—pinuh ItiBhib livjup n.t Inhg mr^rvais ud tLmei and of flever*L 
tJ.r:|i.tabHiii L'\rn rlmri ItmrwD *k Ihirvae <<r Fnrjinah, thal in. ' vi'huib had L-eea 
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hnTid^d down (nr in the mtfjrujrj of n nrhm-Litfy-, Vanaprwtkttr ut 

' fart/rt r<:nluaKd. 1 Thin w*b otfitii e-gpoi'ict]Ij n Jo-ina Orii^'r, BavoreLy onruncanl by bM 
their 4 B*dhai r und |»riiciiliirly in ft" Och rciklaty tt-C. i>y The SMUi imd Inm, 'fab* 
Vila oi Biltt -ftfifl B.C. Thi- aueeTi]; Outer (lutiutmcd in |«alin urniian umt RiiJ-JhiEm 
vhmiL B bDut distant Rsfctriu anJ DfcM* ne iwen it <mr Study I *rnl Bool™ R-, 
Yol*. XMI- and XbV, 4 ' 

ThenVio™ expressions of opinion of mm-Jaina ’writers, while not ultfAjs 
recoRTiloint! the historic!Iy of tha first twenty-two Tirtlmmltaras of Jainism, 
folly establish the fact tlmt it has pro vailed in, the world for at least 2 n 8<JO 
yofirti + that is to any. from a period or three hundred years before Hu id hi. 
It follows, therefore, that Jainism tun not possibly be described as an «il- 
shoot o£ Buddhism. 

The important qneRLiori which now ftriaea on these established fnelfl s«+ 
whether Jainism is on offahooL of Hinduism "f 1 

Certain modern writers' 1 now imagine it to be a daughter or the 
HrahinFinical religion, risen, uh a protest, uirainst the birth toaete) ex" 
elusivcTifflB (if the parent creed, rhiu opinion is based or* the notion 
that the Hip Veda being the record of the thoughts of a period when 
humanity wus in a ttot-t of intellectual childhood, must be considemd 
to be prior hi time to the more intellectually developed forms of religion. 
Starting from, this uesmnption, it is argued that .hiinitmi in a pr'ii-nt against 
the old religion, Find mast lie preen mod to be a rebel Hons daughter of 
t ho jhirent creed to which it tmrs a close resemblance. 

Unfortunately, thora is no independent testimony available on this 
important point^ since neither monument# nor any other kind of histori- 
cal datu* are forthcoming to throw any light on fin? situation. The 
quest!cm luiisi to be decided, solely and m imply, by the intrinsic testimony 
fundaheil by the scriptures of the two creeds independently (if all ex¬ 
ternal help. We ahull, therefojsp, study the tesachlu&s of the two religions* 
sidn by aide, to be able to tent the claim of each to greater 
antiquity. 


■ He? 1 Tli» Heart of Jamisonp. A, 

| Thn Jams Rwiicte tin. imtewt, pnvwc Hie fjioat nnCuisitty •■( .1 h-bli ibul jj* 
Ihr tii(i(li' rn RisF.wiin h A[H Id difltruflt, all HWiLii.i*nTH 1 hat arc net strictly li i *1 urical. iro 
tnuy teave Chetri tiiii cf LMtfi*idfcf«tii:iii at, present. 
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To begin with Hinduism, iti writing* erinalst of Vedas, Drab tnunas, 
Upaniebstla anti ihmmitn. Of thetw the Vedas are the oldest ; the 
Brah maims csomf) next in the order of iimo ; the TTpacjluhadji follow still 
later and the Piu-uiiuh last of ull, All the Vedas ml so do not belong to 
tin* flume period ; that known by the name of Flig Ewing the oldest. 
Thus. Hinduism is one of those cnecdfl which are ehsriiytOriHod by 
periodic evolution and growth. 

This fact h peaks for itself, and gives rise to Lite Inference that 
Hinduism has not always been what it Es loday t imd it ia clear that 
Important additions have been made to it, from time to titim, to Impart 
to it that look of purfuethm which it undoubtedly lacked in the Vedas* 
notwithstanding the highly mystic tone of their tuterml hymns, 

Whan we turn to find out what was the teaching of the early 
Hinduism of the Yedic or pre*-Vedie period , we Eire met. with the difficulty 
which, even the lJ pa.uishad-writers failed to solve saissfaictority, for wo 
have nothing in the nature of a systematic or scientific exposition of 
religion in the Vedas, but only a collection of hymns addressed to u 
host of deities almost all of whom are now regarded as pure personi- 
iications of the various forces of nature. The tSr.dnrnnnH admittedly lay 
no claim to a scientific treatment of the subject, mil cm amt mostly in 
.-.-I'.irificsjiI ritual, while the Up&ni shads. In spitti of their philosophical 
tendency, need elaborate commentaries to he understood, and are also 
fall of such myttLicnl matters as the creation of living beings by ftrahmd 
bh the remit of repeated gets of rape on Ilia own unmarried daughter, 
^atnrupu.* Sven the six schools of philosophy or d&nthan t.t, which 
endeavoured to pi ve a ayBlematic presentation of the snbjeut of Religion, 
end In contradicting one another. The result in that nobody oleine to 
know even today what fa the truo teaching of Hlniinteua, though the 
follower of the Ishvaralets Sankhya 1e dubbed a Hindu ns much as the 
devotee of Vishnu, or the worshipper ut the shrine of SI Ha, the control¬ 
ling deity of smaUrpox. 80 fur ua sacrificial rites ure concerned, there 
can be little doubt that animal sacrifices ur$ opposed to the purity of the 
spirit of the lit Eg-Veda, and that such cert* monies as the ctja-tftedha 
(goal-sacrifice), the tt*i'n-7nedha (horse-aEmrifice), the go^mrdha (cow- 


■ 9m Tho Brjh&d Aranytka UtAnJ^nrl, I. 4, 4. 
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wcrlfcaJ acid the Oiumau-sMiriflto) ware adopted aftor- 

wsrdH In Rutne evil Tnntiient of 11 rii■■ IhiH- is tridenl from tb.6 
nature of the r'nrsmiJfltiirtiPtifl mail?, I'npedally frstu th*fc of Agpl vbtclL 
represents input (irttMLotaiuh Hi" direct antUkosis af the principle undar- 
Ij'inK hnm; l n or animal sat:Hlido. s -ueh of Hie Vcdie t«;x.tn us t OhiUlfcSl 
be t.he devouring ones/*-, and Hi*-*- which contain strong impmeutinnA 
npanst Unci flesk-e.tfii'ht nlwi furnish strong Mviil.mctt ml 

Nippon 01 this View. Tim tmu<-minus endeavours Hindus U*v«i 
■tVi--in r-lv-GH made subsequently !■» pm « symbolic! mtorprulution on 
Hi, saorifioial text only go to show how bitterly tto UtnUn h«irt 
wna opposed to flrttuiftl-SMUlflM- Hutv these Birtri tidal teat* ranm 
to he incorporated In the Vcdms. i< involved in obscurity* tbo only thing 
certain about them being tlnit they wore opposed to the true spirit ■d 
Hinduism. and. therefore, must havo bei-n added later on, under Rome 
vv \l influence sine? it is not likely that a purity-loving religion would 
indulge in this kind of crud and in Leading »ym holism, 

Ttitri flni^lu-s our survey of Hinduism which entitles us to lioI<i that 
predial on of tlionghi, and language hm boon a distlngaiahlng 

feature of that creed at any stage of its activities. This amounts to 
sying that Hinduism bus never been tree Irutu Lhc nebulosELy find 
confusion of thought width are the distinguishing marks of mystic 
poetry, nnd that its foundation consists aolely in a collection of embla- 
mulicnl hymns, addressed to pwflwiiflel powers and I'uree^ hence, 
iirciiKhtary deities, springing tip in tfcio mysterydovlng fancy of tbs 
poel-wagcN of the push 

Whan we taruto Jfttnisia we find a very different state of affaire 
H to a piir> 1 y scientific system of religion and infests on a. thorough under- 
standing of the problem of life or hooL Ear from having received 
periodic additions, it han descended ho us in its original farm, am) although 
a few schisms have taken place in its eoiistitution during the laal. 1^00 
y BarB or so, nothing of impartattce bus been added to or subtracted from 

its teaching. 


* This Ri £ I- B. 

] Sea WJlVinr BinfUi Kyttotegy. p, 07 . 
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li is necessary to refer briefly to the teaching yf Jainism to iioder- 
aland Ihe ra&rvettfmi perfection of thought exhibited by it* It points 
out that the attainment of the supreme btiNH, the condition of Oodhood, is 
the real ideal of lho soul, though U Is not always consclotiK thereof, 
Thy realisation ol the supreme status, it ih further pointed out, is possible 
with one's own exertion, never by (ho favour os- ip-aco of another. The 
reuaort fur Lliis ts thul the supreme ststo^ of the ftiUiiiifttm&n (God) ts the 
essential nature of ib" am.il, which, in the omnHthiu of impurity, nr impet- 
fectloti, is r 3 t maul foaled by it. owing to the bomlogo of different kinds 
ol t. trntfts. These fcarmit* ;tri- forces of different aorLs which arise from 
the union of soul with matter, mid which e.m .mly bedestroyed by 
self-exertion, Ko lone as si soul remains igimriiut of its own true nature, 
ii cannot on* rL itself to realise ita natural perfection and Joy. Hunre. 
knowledge of thu' nature of spirit an-1 other substances and oC the forces 
which criprd^ the natural powers of the soul, is essential to the attainment 
of fluid emancipation from the bondage of bt-rmtiz. 

Tt is iha accurate, or right knowledge, springing from true discern¬ 
ment, of the seven principles called tattvag which is absolutely essential 
to the attainment of the goal of hpirii.ual evolution- This run at be 
accompanied by right conduct, that is, exertion in the right direction for 
the destruction °f btt‘tn-i( bopdaami the ohtainmctti of release from [he 
cycle at trimemigration, i.t repeated births and deaths, 

Such, briefly, is the teaching oE Jainism, and it is obvious tlial the 
whole thing is :■ chain of links bused on the Law of Clause and Elfecl, 
in other w<mli, a perfectly scientific school [if philosophy ; and the 
one most remarkable feat Lire of the system is that it is not possible 
to remove, or alter, ft single link from it without destroying the 
whole chain .it once. It. follows from this (hat Jainism 1 h not it 
religion which may be said to stand in need of periodic additions 
and improvement*, or to advance with tlmM, for nply that can bo an- 
riehed by experience which is not perfect at its inception. 

To reverl to early Hinduism of the Vedxc period, wo find nothing 
approaching the systematic perfection of Jainism either in the Rig or 
the remaining three Vedas whose authors merely content themselves by 
ainging tbo praises of mythical gtorln- Agni, Indra and the [Lkt>. Ever. 
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tt] t- doctrine of transmigration which is an ease [dial part of religion. In 
the true sense of the word, turn lit be Hpelt out bihorioual y rrom the 
mythological contents of the \ r t'dn.e,, and. as European Eohohrs have 
pointed oat, is only directly hinted it in one place, which diHHitribt-it the 
soul ns 1 doptirlin^ In the waters mid the pi mile." 

We have thus no. EilturnitUvo loft l>nt to liolU that early Hinduism, 
it taken in eLh exoteric, -mw-. %lEflVrfl from the creed of the Th'th<mt:(irm 
us TiiiJch as any 1 w i dissimilar unit disCOnmiCH'd -thlnga frm dilfeMFOti) 
one another. 

Ah enii] in tjie ini rod net ion to tin 1 JaHiji I .aw, Lise Jains cannot Ik 1 
Hindu difisi'piL ith, Whenever there is a division in n religions aopnmmEly 
the bulk of rbo oretd remains the sattiP, The dill*.'mueuj; arise only tit 
respect of a lew matters. Here it we regard Hinduism ns non-allegorical 
siod then compare; it whin Jainism, the 'HElVi'e rices are verj great; Lhrit 
agreement is only in respect of ti few particulars, Excepting those matters 
which concern the ordinary mode of living (civillsjafionh Kven the cere* 
monies which appear to bo similar are, in reality, different in respect 
of their purport, if carefully studied, The .laitioa regard the world n- 
eternnli the Hindus bold U to have been made by a creator. In Jainism 
worship in not offered to an eternal and eternally pure gad ; but to those 
Great Ones who have realised their high ideal tmil attained to Gmlhood 
themselves : In Hinduism worship is performed of one Lord who la the 
Creator and ruler of tho world, The significance of worship in tTindnfmu 
i«iidsrj not the same as that in Jainism* In Jainism it is. u kind of idealatry 
that is practised; there in no offering of food and the like ; nor is a prayer 
made to the deity for boons, In Hindu ism the attainment of the object is 
by the will of certain divine hciritis who arc to be propitiated. In respect 
of their scriptures, too, there sire great dHTerPiioeii hot woe n Hinduism 
si ml Jainism. Not one of the Honks of the Hindus Is accepted. by the 
Jalnas, nor do the Hindus accept a single tfsatru of the latter. The con- 
tents, too, of the Scriptures of tha two religions differ. Not one part of 
the four Vedas ami the US Luranas recognised in Hinduism is included in 
the Jains Scriptures. Nor ia any part of Hie Sacred Bonks of the Jnlnus- 
includcd clearly or expressly In the Hindu Books. The matters in res¬ 
pect of which there seems to be an agreement between the Juinud and the 
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Hindus arcmerely social ; their slgniflc&nee wherever they have a religious 
bearing is divergent. Ordinary agreement, in respect of social matters 
to be expected unions communities time, have been living together for 
along time, especially when intermarriages take'place between them, 
as amongst the Jalnos and tbo Hindus. There are several social customs 
which ar& conn non to the Jainas. the Hindus and the Muhammadans, 
lint they have no special aigniflcsnico ivLth reference to religion. Manv 
customs an 1 adopted, especially in imitation o£ kings and potentates, in 
one community from another, Ln limes of calamity ulianges arc sonu- 
effected in the religion)--. practices 10 pposorvci religion ami life. 
In 1 - 1 1e p:tsL the Hindus committed many acts of appreasinn against the 
.Fainas, -laina -lints and householders were ill-treated and fifirno of them 
were even put Lo death. Under thesi* eiroH instance! a Die JhI nns took the 
aheltcr of Br-ah muni cal greed and began to employ Ihe RrahmwiUH for 
th£ performance of their social coreinopEr&. go sw ten preserve themselves 
in that way. The practice: luia continued and even today HrnhtfmttaB are 
employed tiy them to as&i-it in the performance of marriage mid other 
ceremonies at various stages, Hm religions matters nn& ijelite different; 
they arc not touched. There are great differences between the Hindus 
and the Juntas in the department of law also which have been described 
in A ‘ The Joina Law .' 1 

It is thus 3 rn possible to regal'd Ll m■ VcnliiH us the mother of I lie Jains 
canon. Indeed, the truth would seem to lie ihe other way, for iE we 
oneo disabuse our minds of the idea of revelation being the source of 
Ihe Vedas, and can manage to understand the true teaching underlying 
its emblematic hymns, wo can easily perceive tin* growth of Hindu 
mysticism fivnij a uni entitle, source outside its own domain. 

It hn already been observed that neither the conception of tbe great 
ideal of Nirvana, that i% perfection, and bliss, nor the doctrine of tra tie mi¬ 
gration of souls, with the underlying principle o£ fearim, is to bo Eouit-j in 
the scripture of early Hinduism if taken in its popular ijcnse T and it may 
also be stated that even when I hose doctrines are disentangled from the 
mythical skein of the Vadic lore, they lack ihe scitfditiilc basis which they 
enjoy in Jainism. In this respect, early Hinduism rasomblefi Buddhism 
which also lic knowJcdyes the truth of the doctrine of transmigration tnd 
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the prim triple of karma, but doas not explain ila ti nat u t- p= of bon dag® or 
tra immigration in the soient-dic way they are. dealt with in the Jaunt 
iSUldh&nitt. The infprertrte iFmsp facia give rise in Lt plain, and, plainly 
pm, anumniH En this that the rinetrines of karma, irv=tnsiui^rati> j i l anil 
fipal relfiUHt- wpn: nfvtir i i inertV n red by L[Ln>lit or litldd biftt philosophers, 
nor wore they ever regaled to them by an Omniscient or all-knowing 
Teacher (Gcdh 

Td appn t'LMte tin:- merit nf the argument, it in neep-*ry to rnmemln-r 
Hint tho doctrine nf karma i* a highly ratio mil and scientific treatment 
ihf tho subject **i spirituul nntnMmr'iit, and that il in I>m-" d nn tha principle 
and cm ilhok nt a e 1 1 itju'I ion liHtwron soul ELtid matter, the absence of either oi 
which will bo absolutely frdal to its validity, since a tit.n-oxintent being 
cannot possibly be bound, and Mince thore rati he urs binding with Em- 
aginary non-endstent chains. Buddhism denied the cxisn-iLCc of the sonl, 
snd does not hold tha karmic bondage to be material in ita nature, while 
early Hinduism has little or nothing to say on the science rtf spiritual 
evolution- Thi^rt fftets Apeak for tlieinsel ves, and negalive the Mesa of 
the Jatnsa baling borrowed their elaborate system 1’rrtOl cither of them. 
Nor in it poHfiihls to bold that the Jain us perfected the system of f.Uhdqp 
or any other creed. Tho following from the Kncydopffidia of Religion 
and Ethics (Vq], V[], p. 472) [jaulalita a sufficient refutation of all such 
notions r— 

11 A . luiiiira must now he H.n«wsred which wdl [ir««ei(i6 itHclf to ewory crHinal 
reader, ro„ Ih the JSffrwva llif.iry iLj . n |jia i tied utiovj. «n mi^ianJ iixsd. lotL'ijr*! part 
□1 the .Fniin'i iy-i■ ■ in[I atMfStm bu abstruse and liigbly nrtinniuJ that ahe Woulil rtull!| 
bnlinvn it ii 'ftif.r ik:i-elnpnd motaphynif >1 .lor-uw which was u rail. . I mil an wJeiru]i]f 
Mliginub liVHiuu, taaned on miirni i(ii a noticaja &nd Intent *n hpmiiiK nil livinjjt hcungii. 
But Euoti .1 h>-j^>ljn*>in -.voaliJ ho in confli.'l wiih the fac-t that thiH i'rcnnfi IhBory, 
it net m nU ilriuita, wrlainly in llic main r,stLiiiei3, i. arikunwlidgea in din nLiieat 

pa.rtii riF (lin .-anon mu] prcRoppoFod hy iiiuajf espreaFionB uvd i-oc-'h. i.-ilI Trirm* occurring 

in them. Nrr . ;m m-*- iikxiii n- dn.r. in this regard (be .. hI honk* npn-iBant it later 

i3ii|f[iiatLC (htfelopmsnt for ibo fn. lowing r..iLii-in ; Lb. forms dyftn'i, ■op-writ, 

etc., i..:mi 1 liiicjfirbItind only ..n the ru ppf*itAnn dint Jottmi? m ft Lin] of uuhfle: tuiOer 

flowing nt- |•!..'■ i ini? into the «-nni ;itsrav»5, (h-.il Hi!.. i:m U otoppeJ or itn tnlvlfi 

rvvwjred Jwfh'Tn 1. noil llml Ilit Lu^ota- 1 natter recaived m J o die: nml iw ooniHaind nr 

digeatwh in .1 wstv, iy it .'riirfarlli. Tlie ,rn-LEi* nSnlQNitnRd ihi-se Henna in dieii 
IM-om.1 In^ttuiiig, nnd nsr fliom in axplniriihg rim «n.J' of ealTnlinit (tha am/ livurit of thf 
ami the nr■'inTfJ 1 1 - 111 1 In t\i<ik Jj.ri. Kiuv thoea torctiR are ue oEd ii ilatniim. Fg* 
On- Bo.idbLM<8 l.-i vn borrowed from It tbo moet hii;riifi™nt (rrrn . dicj 1 wse 
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it in tbij muf/hi the Hsrnf 1 an the .1 nLo.fi, hot mil iu [<b liter*! aintniritf. huh 1 ^ 

rbiB-T not tr^itrJ (I.m.' iLiij-iriu ■« iiuhtJi- matter, and deny i.ho Biiftenoa of * soul 
iilCci wI lirli IIki Ifutmd could have an 1 Infin," inqtwd ol fam-rani llioy <-iy &wnkkh-iy* 

1 dmrtmtian <if the ami Modlify iL wMi ( mu rifrt. 1 jiath "). 

•t im ij^TjotP ill'll willi Sham Azrava hag l:unl lit literal mfi&niujf, m:.d that, therefore, 
ilicty rnniil tiiTO harm trod ihm term tram n ir^'t where it feiari Mr+nlBed lib original 
in^Tiifti'-*rir-4i. ,ji, ]q other iviirrln, from lljn JuLtlli. Tto: ]JiliSilL'lLbtH aErio i if-ir ili« tttrili 
umFUfft, r,0 . niJVif.’JTTttfap'ii ' fctil irunr. HBifcir tto 1 'iMiiil unit tin: pur III Lftli: 

■ irifriillmlwwis which &re not iihclI in thin hcnsei h_v Hrahmantcal writarpi, ami 
Ejiprefnrt nr* moht protahlj adoptwl from .Tjumiwm, whcr.i ii Hinir litoral urnw they 
*iloipiately aipres* the idem that thny Hcnrito. Thu* 1I10 namn urgutnfldt mcrrffl to 
pore *r. the 1 .iliin- imm LIt the Surma theory of iho JaLoi 1 m original and integral 
pad rrf f.heir ayatam, and that .lad ohm ih oonwcLorablj older tlmn the Arinin nf 
Buddhism." 

When wt+ turn to Hinduism Lu enquire if the Aflrffia-theory be the 
result of the- researches of the Hindu ripit r we find only ft monte and 
incomplete conception m-f it in the early scripture of Hinduism. The 
conclusion hero also is the same, namely, the ^arm^hheory had been adopt- 
cd by thii Hindoo from gome olher creed. for if it wure the product of the 
labour of Hindu rifia. H would huve retained that sclentlfle aspect in 
the hands of its authors which it undonbtedly wears in Jainism* What 
iA the nature of karma, bondage* emand potion tuo.il nirvana^ Is & subject 
■on which the Hindus seem to entertain the most conflicting and unscien¬ 
tific nations ; indeed, the terms a&rtuui, &!$mwtra r and flitj/orS are gome 
of those which are almost wholly unknown to the Brahmanieal creed, 
in spite of Hie elaborate Icitellectualism of the F^mjpad-writers, who tried 
to put their anceBlral faith on a sound metaphysical basis. The conclu¬ 
sion we are entitled to draw, then, is that Hinduism hito itself borrowed 
that from noma other source which is now regarded by some as Its own 
discovery. 

The next question is, from whom cmihi the Hindus have horrowed, 
their Jfeirma-thcory ? Not from the Buddhists, because Buddhism name 
into existenOG subsequently j nor from any other creed Hi an .htiniam which 
undoubtedly is the oldest cl all other religions which preset the doctrine 
of transmigration, end the only one which explains it in thpeoionlifia way. 

This practically disposes of the wrong notion that Jainism ia a 
daughter of Hinduism; but an the origin of the Vedit* in 4 ikely to throw 
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considerable light mi iKf^ prn.ut-, we tub-nil now endeavour to tracfr out 
■their source from the point of vtow of rational thought. 

Modern. research conceives the. ‘Vedas h iMlWtinn of the out- 
pourings til the humnn mind in it* infancy when munkmd feurod the 

ftlernffnls, . t weir ready to full on their kn«os ti> propitiate all kih[l» 

of physical forroa r parsimifled n* giidu and gnd desses, The state el 
civilisation attained by the Hindus as is evident from the intrinsic 
evidence f urn in had Irj the Vttdiir thfiniRoh'e^ [ however, .aufficientfy 
disproves tins notion. For the authors of the sacred hymn* wero not 
primitive mm or ravage lit any Hen * 11 of tin- term. »rul can not tie atid 
to have fallen down before fire (Agui) and oiltpr forces of nature in 
wonder a ml awe. According to one European writer: — 

,L Itm country (Kinifhi^d by tbs Aryans was peopled by vurkMin triliei, end ftividad 
Into mini^TYiini ptiELdpulitiiUB. Mmiy nmuDR of lurum occnr in (hr Vedas .... Hentirai 

(i. iiiiLiJc: af yuupafcib Lorda of nilicr, und jrairtUBi, licwln at wiJiages.Etofrtwwwi 

ann inudc t., ui II rlr^A^I tnmslfoii nftil b> wathmAila flumantfl. Fmeri Ihi-r 
and nlhnrn irnUtihg to jawcdi.. it may be gathered Mm I oanedileralile &E.te:■ I i-ur- mo.. 
lilnruwlit |xThi >1 to personal Jecijratinn, "S'tis in*t-nri»lH nf eJothing pmbably rotten 

end wool, Tli« Ti jt - [ ri of the tranMnts tfa« Ermtfh abort! Ilia Hftmn an atnnitg dm modvn 

Hindus. A fiHFbiwa is .lioned. H«fi!tt!arvi!!i to m-bnlla mu] wnviliK i-utf|j;isKl liiat rnnlfl 

dnm-wa were imi kinltfiown, . . , , Iron dtiei And EnrafkAtioiiB Are unwitkeiwl. , , . 

f11fiis l 1“jipj. i j^ li^ueia are nimCrLcnfii in the hymns. Nnjvrly a wbr.lt.'. mandats nE tie Bijf 
V*Ja is devoted kt Ibr pm■ or ttnmn JnE». Winn nr AplrEt. sura, wah also in nw 

41 The chief (wcnpatiMl* nf tFm Aryan* ww fifrhtinfl am] njIMY/u.iopf [Jw *atl. 
Thai* who ferapht gradually lURimrnil influence and rtijik, and r.heir (suidnn appear e* 
Rajn.M, TIi-ih., who did not ^hare in the (Ipbiiriq were called Vit t Vairy 9 #, itf 
ts>pwltntdsra . , ' 1 

Dfiscribiug 1 lie fftrite of thu Hindu ancicty of the Vedic period, I>r- 
Wilaott obFiHtYefl: — 

' '['hat rho Arjunn wore not morniy □ noernwlio f.pt:yilo in vory ovuktil. An ^ull 
am their cjo'.iiiiriu lEiey hut rliciir vilSa^M am] towciH an wmll Battle-pens | lied enany 
rd lbs applianeeH, cnnTfintences. SnKurien and vioes found m cnnRregeted msenn* of human 
f.i i nil v. Thnj knew thr prrii'ttnprtp r>f iipiriniiiK a«i] Wnsvinp, iiji xvhieh they were 
• leiiliNov* frinci ! a,:> ilei^nilenr. for llwir (.ilothinjif. They were not Hfranttcr^ lid the iim 
of ir-n -■ n. I rn ■|i.- iTsfijs of fha hlaskitnllh, enppcr-pmilh, I'jsrpAn lor, uni] ether mliRani. 
Tlv.y lu-od hatrbets in k' , liin{ I 1m- trix;n nf Mndr rnmslB, Hint tlicy hid, |‘.ltLnesi for 
fotishinp 1 the wnoJ of lln-ir oapts. They fAbripafad mats or mail, olnhs. Ijfm'e,. aitowh, 
favelins, m»wi|i or fsoaiierir. snd ihecH to (.'ury oei i bic-Jr *'irKar*i, In iv-hkh I bey 
ecTTU'Esind 1 oalii-o hy Ibe anund nf Ilii 1 eonnh-fl 1 iu!ll 5 . 'I lioy mad# oiijih, piieharv, sad 
lone and Bhnrf Jaillea, fur mm, in tfrfitr dnenrsMo eouOW&J nnJ I lie womhip of the imds. 
They employed prnfceaioiiAl barbers tn mi n£T fbeir Iiaet, They knew bow to turn 
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tbt pHcioui metalii and atcuiMi tq aneauaL;. fm Ituiv hut ihi ir fltiL-irti earringR, goldeii 
bp*1a, *wi pwn| cK^'lt 1-n.i^'i'. 'Pboy bad chariot^ □( war from which tboj fauglit, anil 1 
ordinary «HkVeyiliiift:i dntWit l>y lurffluB and bvllcinkn; UiaV Ilil- 1 mini: bivtriit^ Ht&tda 
■md (fTflcmit U» a-ttaml them Thtv hail eunuch h in their noimminity, , , . . Tlmv 
«natrtirfM hJciIFb, tiihii, raTiw and nhijiH-; Ihrj niipn.^cd in Intflfle and rnon:handi«e in 
parts srimnwhni remoli- fro in thsir- ii.ni.ul ilwtUIrma i kxiiaLiifl*| usMitioo m madv Jn 
ihfir by mm of i]ic ocean which they had |uv$ljab> reached by faJowLiLg tkm rnuruc <»f 
Lbe Intlui. Partis* Jininrtfi Ibcm tiovctoua of gain ure re.|ireHsn.t«d ai crowding tht 
oofl*n in veasek uti * iflrjmg-a, A nival ojpcdiEkm to a foreign country is alluded to 
as frwirtratrfl" by a a(i Lpwr&cfc.’ r 

Amnng*t mmiHenients, the Aryans were familiar witli flinging, 
dancing mini noling. Drum? arfr mentioned in the Vedas, and in til® 
Athoi V* \ mu; hymn is especially addressed to a drum, 

Until were the Aryans of the period during which the V&dan wore 
I'OTupowfl. We can call them savage* only if wo rihut our eyas to their 
jii'hievvtiitntri of whirl l a ftiihicitmL'l y long list ls given lu the two 
preceding quota!ions. What, l Ken. i? tlit- explanation o( the almost 
childish worship r;{ A[fru, India Had ihe 'like to whom the hymns of 
the Ilig Veda ore a tl dressed? 11 nee-ms i Eicmisistent with good relisnn, 
to hrild that men of such briHiarit attftiimients as the Hindus have been 
shown, to be, ih'oin the intrinsic ovidenca furnished hy the Ve-dLas them- 
x&lvafi, could be so backward in reaped of mason as to lie struck with 
wonder and hwp at ike eight of fire (Agm), and to compose a series ol 
hymns to propitiate a force which they could themselves pro due* with 
the greatest ease. The fact ip that I he Vedic gods are not. the 
personideations of the physical forces of nature, but of the- spiritual 
powers of the eoiiL Ah the Hinging of the praises of the soul is the 
direct means of 1 waking ' it up from the 'lethargy of karmic somnolence r 
the poet^rL^’j nf Ihn Rig Yen la add reused n u umber of hymns to the 
moat importsivl ones of the spiritual faoultie*, an that they should come 
into nauifeatation in the consciousness of him who chants lliam with 
intuitigonco and understanding of their purport. They also personified 
many of the minor functions of life- -perception, etc,.,—as will lie shown 
later -on. All Ihin, however r presupposes a profound knowledge of 
certain spiritual truths on the part of the and ia fully in keeping 

with the highly advanced civilisation of the Aryans of the Vediv 
period. 

Hut while a presupposition of the knowledge uf spi ritual truths 
is a condition precedent in the composer* of the hymni of the Rig Veda, 
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the existence of much knowledge, in » dear scientific way, is ai» w' 
unavoidably necessity- But whore shall we look for this knowledge 
of truth if riot in Jainism, which is the only other Micient religion in 
J ntlio f It fallows from this? that the Jaima system h really the buHis 
■*J the sacred poetry of flte Hjg Veda, whose authori persontfod different 
functions of life as well certain latent spiritual torees of the soul 

iiH gods and goddesses. 

The force of the ubaairatign that the mpewtratitum of Yedic 
mythology U baaed on a foundation of fragmentary troth tnken from 
the Jaino. Siddhinta, will be aritent to any on* who will furiously 
fftfcct tm the origin of the doctrine of transmigration and its underlying 
principle of Karnm. That thin doctrine was known to the author iw 
authors of the Vedas fo apparent from the pnHUttg* in the Rig V*sdft 
which speaks of the sou! Os J departing to the waters or the plants ' {«« 

< Indian Myth and Legend * by Donald A. Mackenzie, p. Htt 1 ), a** well 
as from the general tenor of (be philosophy underlying the Vedm 
mythology 

If it he conceded in agreement with Yaska, ft commentator of 
tho Vedas, that there are three important deities in the Vedas, Agni 
whone place is the eerl.li, Vayu or In dm whose place is in the air 
«nd Bury* whose place is in the sky, it Wmm easy to praw* tea 
tha«e deities receive severally many appellations in mBMqWW of 
lha diversity of (heir functions (saa k The Eindn Mythology by w. ^ 
Wilkin-i p’ 9.) We have axphumi! the nature of Indcu to a c&rtaan 
extent already, and shall also describe it here later on; but Bury a >* 
the symbol of omniscience {tomato jMw), »nd Agm of the ‘ firs oi 
OKOticism, Thus, +he throe prinripal deiues of the Vedic r mu *» 
symbolical of the three different aspects of spirit, Snrya reprinting 
;* iu its natural effulgence, lndra depicting i< as the lord and #n3oyer 
matter, and Agai standing'for its. sin-destroying ohorantenatia to 
be developed under the influence of asceticism, The t-hrae legs of Agni 
indicate the threefold nature of htptt (ascetieium), relating to the mind, 
apewh and the body, while his s m* arms indicate the te^o® occult 
forces conceived to he lying dormant in the arven chakra* (plexu*«) ot 
the body. The UD, the favourite mono I of the god, >i * symtiCft &t 
lower personality (,«■ onto chapter Till) which is to l*> s»™xfi®d *« 
the glori fiction of the higher Self. The ‘ pi™ of wood whieb 
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furth to Affti i represent the physical hodj and th* material organ 
ol mind which arc both eonsintned before (he final emaiiripatinn. 
As the pure divine qualities of the soul aJ-45 brought into mamfestevtioil 
1 h rough the fire of tapfit, Apia U described an the paiVni nt gods tv ho . 
appear a,! tus invocation. I 1 ins< 1 |y h Agm u) is ji lt{ 4 i tn take- i he auiii 

to th* region of the ancestors (Xinmno) where it shall dwell far ever 
in I lie-enjoy men l of peace uud wr-oiam and happiness. 

Such is the nature of Agui, the youthful priest of the gods* He 
is not u being but an impersonation; and 1 ky l in personation is not. i>f 
the ph\-:ii- lire, I lie FJuropenri ti'analafois of the- Vedas haive 
imagined it to be, huI tit the /yir^-contraming fire of the aoul itself, 
manifested in the pi*actising of tn/nm. Tho- rsne impersonation 
wifficienl to show that tb£ bruin which Cdnoflivcd it. must hove been 
familiar with the doctrine of trSnsmigration nml tlm theory of karm^; 
nnd the fact that Jiao doctrine rpreached in allegorical garb indicates 
that the author of the mystic i m personal Ikui did m>t realise the unfor¬ 
tunate effect of imparting religious inatruedoti in nuhlpmatic form, He 
could not. then, have bten truly illumined himself, mid must, therefore, 
hnve harrowed the teaching from some other souree, whicli, outside 
.Jainism, is not to he found ebowhere in the world. 

Tl, iikJiy rtlso lie pointed out here rhat Hbuluisin itself has always 
admitted and never disputed the great antiquity uf -Jainism and of its 
founder, llhngwau Riqoblm llevn, wham tho Fliiidua regard as an 
incarnation of Vbnu, He is meuUoned in ifm Var&hh ami Agin 
Purumsj t which place his historicity beyond question, giving the name 
of hi# mother—Morudevi—und of his son, llhareta, utter whom India 
came (o he called Bharat* varab* in the post. The Bhngavata Pur&na 
likewise TiiiiheH a mention, of the holy Tirth iltu Era ra, and ftc knowledges 
him iLtd the founder of Jainism, 

According to the lost named Pnnhm, Risuhho (leva the ninth 
avatam (incarnation) of Visnu, and preceded the Vdmtifta or Dwarf, 
Rama, Krisna and Buddha who are also regarded os ovottimx. Now, 
■iute the Vilmtma m-i/tum, the fifteenth in t.ln» order of a numeration, 
u eipresaly referred tu in Ihe Itig Veda, it ftilhncn that it must have 
priority in point of time to tho comjKigition of the hymn Dial rofera to 
it; and inasmuch as Bhugwan Ri^abha 1 leva even preceded tho 
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Vam&nti tivatar^ he must have flourished still Earlier,* Thus, there- 
can be no doubt but that (lie emnposition of the VlhIim Look place ft 
cons id entire tituc after the estahliehmeol of Jainism In the present 
cycle of time. 

It is also intc mating to note that thn riniriH Rigabhe m Hinduism 
has been treated a a a symbol of Dhnrma and the same b the oftse 
with the bill I whirl] is the distinguishing maik of thu Holy Tir- 
thamkara,, and engraved no 11i-. consecrated itatue.H. Mr h. N, Iyer 
says ns in thin in his PeinuiHent History ni 11 burst I □ Vni-sha, vol. i„ 
p. 213-t — 

11 I' In, 11:411111 Hi..I in!,! 1 linAnlwnlJy mutlLioiiciri n n-lrrtinu Ii.i l.lm fill hnf £il BliSnti, 

hliflldiwi PbWBJl QIOuUj ilHfcrf;ritjed 4H .1 hull jfl l.ln- PuF*n*pi," 

Thin is c|uite stifllcEeiU to show that in personifying Dhamon for 
4] la requirement of thflir my the logical teach in fpa, the minds of the 

rift composers of these in g+niioufl symbols naturally went buck to RiaaMift 
Devu.ji aw the that Tirihfirrdttn/ und founder of Pharma (religion)- 
Cnder the circumstances it is not surprising that ihc bull which ip 
the mark of Hie Holy Tirihamkam, should hJsu be a$so^j,ated with 
Dharniu in the symbolical language of Hindu mythology. 

The Hindus naturally r-hdni divine authorship for their Veda*, 
but the nature of the hyrmiM shows that llic claim in unfounded. 
Revelation, in its true hcii sc, meftl'm either («} tha discovery of truth 
by one's own soul S>y means of direct, perception, culled /-e-rjofa jnflw» 
(omniscience), or (h) the statement of pure truth by an omniscient 

Teacher (Thth ftml:tn-a) prior h* Hia leaving the world hi enter n.tnm™o- 
The Tedas are said to belong to the hiU.er typo, since they are described 
ns Iruti, i.a., that which is heard, K is, therefore, nectary to 
ascertain the picture of the propounding eource of true frvti or scripture. 


* The fiM-i that, i.lict Wlm tent is couched in rnytkntr^it'eJ Iiiugisiijre docs uvt 
impair u.u, accuracy of tbin iDferince, aincs r.ho Vcdw myLlinlii^y, Jilts Sbsi of Ihn *pka 
iu'.iI prvFimiTf, in MiiLii) muL-im^a, dr*wji ibe b»w material nf in jmrioiLificmtiflfla, 

HuilapljrirB uti 1 1 dlagariea rrain wflJlnk&own hu-ta aluJ cvcntH nf ViUHfiTJ, The Jain# 
punnur* |tfwVT the hi*tofMt-y af both $ri Ili^abha Data BhitjfwiD and Vifpfl 
who mtiio Ur be kjinwii ■ iu Lbe TaiTtiaMdi -t f ikirna., ha^iLiiue pf hit rr.licvintf, fin nnn 
rmciaaiaa, the mfferin-. (if csrt&kn ascetic ami its, by ^titracUn^ bis body to it <lw*rrirtli niC4 
rLiLii tlitm «i 1u inarodibto dLtncnuf^ni, with thu nid ef ui 'Mji:nlt powisr acquired 

hr thn psrFunuftutie ef ausberq tapetkimi. 
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The main thing lo lie borne in mind in thin rommti&n isi that speech— 
whatever be its form and whether it bo voluntary or not—a bind of 
material movement, ami urines, by the agitation of muteria! 1 bodied ., 1 
The disturbance is then communicated to the matter of the atmosphere 
which carries. it to the ear of the hearer. The: impulsed of the mind, 
which tun responsible for the production of voluntary speech, 
conflict in subtle movements, which, originating in n matter-ridden 
will, are c&umsunicated, through the nervous mechanisms, to the organ9 
of speech in the throat. But a pnrp spirit is not eonnocteii through 
nervous median km 5 with a body or with the material organs of speech. 
Hence, where there is no taint of matter left in the soffl, speech 
necessarily becomes impossible fur it, It follows from this that a 
bodiless soul, nr, in gotmral terms, pure spirit, is incapable of communi¬ 
cating with men by means of speech, Further, since perfect freedom 
fi^om the lion da go of matter is possible only by Half-contemplation in 
tha highest degree, no pure spirit tan possibly he interested in the 
affair*! of others. It is, therefore, certain that there can be no 
revelation by a pure Hpirit, such cm. a revealing god [a conceived to be, 
to men. 

It is a'lso worth noting that there can be On true revelation a&cept 
•iji plain terms, since tho Tirtha*mkara is devoid of motives for conceal* 
meat of truth, and cannot, therefore, bo credited with a desire to uh« 
language which is liable to misinterpretation, hence likely to mislead, 
I'here ran bo no revelation through high or special priests, or mystic 
poets and saints. On this point it is only sufficient to mad the 
scriptures of the different ri-wds now prevailing in the world to be 
convinced of Hie fact that the message, or command, whose authorship 
is ascribed to (nsd is nt times contradicted by another such niesnage, 
or rommand, in the name book, and, generally, by soma passage in 
the scripture of another creerl. The secret of this kind of inspiration — 
it ia really nothing but being possessed by an idea—'lies in the fact 
that \ht> priest, or the Inspired hhi*! 1 , as the r;uH« may be, t.raitis himself, 
Ii_y a long course of fasting, sacrificial worship, and the like, to eater 
into a sort of abnormal state in which the powers of bis soul are 
manifested in a more or lees marked degree. These ate generally 
mistaken by men for a manifestation of divine Favour, and all kinds 
of absurd and fanciful notions are founded upon them. The fnrt ? 
however, it that the suspension of the functioning of tbs discriminative 
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faculty puts the tnont predotmnfljit idea for the moment in poweasion 
<j! the mental field of the aeer r set that hie cij a venation is tinged with 
hie personal prejudice* and beliefs, notwithstanding the fact that he 
1 mH*vw himeelf to be inspired by his deity. The fallowing weonnt 
of a Polynesian priest's in&piration may be read with advantage in this 
connection. (.%m Science and Hebrew Tradition by T. H. Huxley, 
p. 324): — 

■ >.a bfts ^ ill ail ivnd looked awt night, end, together with plantain-, 

vAmfl, bihJ Ifee materials for making ih£ pectllmr drink hints Cof which the Trag*™ 
WBrif TV v fond), was turidl ft* ««t day to tbs prie«»- A rifeto, -■ fw «*»“"! 
Ilavil hLriikliinir nEiLertampaiipP wsa then fownml i tut the prtwt, *h the rapniHiitUiiiie d 
tbB god, ionlt the biglwist plem. while. I he cbioF -at outside tlut cirri*, h un sirmssion 
nf humility cHtaiLlHtKl to plwse the god, 'As B®p A* they nrs all se*tod U» pneat « 
■Kmsidentd as inspired, tip god b«ing 10 w^tiLtL him train that 

He fnr it ^Kiniiidcrabh.! time in silence wish hm hmid^ d**p*d htifora brnt, his 

„ yrm aT e cast down ililiI bn rants pulMtlj still. During the Nmf the vietnele 
twins "b»«d hat and A. J( ra,taring, the Mitstadis rtuwtunsa b«#Lb to 4MB-L.lt 

hiiu; sometime* be answer*, And at other tunas notf in either iw be remains *iih 
bis oyaa nut down, Frequently be will not nttor * word til] the rapaat is fioiabad 
flll J thi £„(,* toe. TOmu be speaks he gem-mlly Iflgins in a low and v«J stand 
twin of voice, which gradually ri*e* to nearly ta natvful pitot, though W™*™™ * 
htlle above it. All that he "*J* ia supposed to ho the declaration of I ho god. » n ** l]ft 
accordingly HiwftkH in the firs* |wrann, m if bn were tbr god All d"» J * i£mH grn^raliy 
wEtfH«l any apparent inward emotion nr aulwefd it*)tiation; bat, on hum oncastonis- 
hifi cjjwiLM.iuLJioe hseamen fierce, end *? il wore iofiiutvwt, and hiH wind* franm agiiatod 
With inward filing i be is solved with an imivcfpal trembling, flw peiBjiiratkjn luvakn 
tmj ge hin fnrriiBU.il, and hits lips turning black ura emrolud; At Length teem "tart in 
flood" Irion Elia eyw, his breut wish ntflutka. and hm uttoMncs is nboleii. 

Thnas symptoraA grsdnellj auhsH*. BeFans ihis p*raJfyim wwinm cm, biui altor it is over, 
he often aala ae inuch Hi four hungry mCD nnder other eiirfumBtnnQCH. «>uld devnur. 


Comtnentitig upon tiiiR ■infltnnce. Prof, T, " 0 . Ifux'lAy observe*: 

,L The phsonmeri* thna donrriiwxl, ih Languege whblb, to any new: who ia Familiar 
■with Lba iniLitifeetattons of nbiii'.ifin.ai irientol ainong oiirfliilv&s, Ikst* tbs atamp 

dl hdolity, fumiab a icn/at inatmctivci eMnnwotary upnn the Htory 4.1 ths wise woniaji 
oT Endor. A»- iti lire lat tor, we hai>a ibt pnni.ij.mtoE by the spirit or eual, - - -the 
Htrang* Lbe aponlciDg in the first, pftnum, CJnffljtuna*elj nothing (heyoOd the loud 

is cnenLiftnod «■ to Ihd ttoto of rim wias woman of Endor But wbst we learn 
hotn other aottres 1 Sem. a. BO-24] nsBpwtmg the pbyaieel crmcomitonts of 

i oapirnf ion Among Lb* old Israelites haa rtn eifcct equiTelent io this *ud other sosount* 
of fbLfHsisn I'ropIkoiiMi." 
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Similar tights, can be fritnssaed by any one at the tombs of 
cpi'kin dead i (mints ’ In India, sjid oven an on.iiiiH.ry /tyfrtul (medium) 
tmn to 1 dish up 1 ^nothing In thi* line without much trouble, 

As fitted above, this is not an Erntenoe of revelation, but of ' puseesgion ’ 
by an idc*t. 

The tnn? characteristics of revelation sire mentioned in the Raf.jm 
Katapla Sr/htaJrAoh»a t and may bo briefly desorbed as follows W 

(i) it should proceed from an omniNcienl TiHhamJem; 

{ii> it *Wd be. absolutely irrefutable, i .. incapable of being 
disproved by logic; 

, t should be in agreement with perception (or observation), 

inifitncp nnd reliable tettimuny; 

riv) si should he helpful to nil jiva* t that is. it should not directly 

f>r ^directly become a source of suffering and pain to noy mio_not 

even the nnlrnub; 

(v) it should describe (Kings a* i.hsy ej-iH in nafartt,- nnd 

(vi) it should lie competent to deftroy doubt and uncertainty in 
respect of spiritual tnatterH, 

Ilea ring the- above characteristics of u true scripture in mind, it 
mn be teen at a fcWs that the ftlftbn of the Veda* to u Divine 
authorship, Jhrough the medium of revelation* cannot bo tmtarUinAd 
by a rational mi ml \ u palatable as this statement may seem at first 

ihtrv i^vuvlhckm no os Cape from ii ; for the Hindus have 
lliamHtdves 1 outgrown 1 I lieu r Vedas in many respects i For instance, 
they no longer whip Indra, Mitre, Vonmn, and ' most of the 
remaining Vedic deities nowadays, VVhnt ebe can this change indicate, 
ii not I hat the true character of the Vedat gods wiln drecovered i 0 
con wist in pure person ifleations,, stud tho.ir worship Cduacfruent'] y, suffered 
in public estimation^ 

The same conclusion is to bo reached from the fact that modem 
Iliudumni considers the (UtfriiipM r>f animain and men enjoined in Lite 
Vcdaa at inhuman and degrading, Indeed, so for as sacrificial ritual 
is concerned, later writem have ondcavustred te interpret I lie text 
relating to sacrifices in an esoteric senss, but it is obvious from the 
nneietd traditions and customs that have Survived to the present day 
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thfll it was originally intended to be so wad, That \u autlmmtiip 
must bo i scribed to ' devouring 1 goers ib only too obvious, [or no truly 
vegetarian /•*>! could have ever dreamt of defiling bin comport hm by 
employing a type of sanguinary symholism which is not only open to 
rs j i h iutarprf 1 1ntion, bill which mu#l also \w. disgusting to his natural 
ijLntii]i'I'i, Thus, rhe portion relating to animal sacrifice cannot be 
the work of those who knew Upa* (personified as Agni) to bo tfa« cjluso 
nl sul vutrcin, hut must have been added subsequently under some evil 
influence. 

I tie evolution of HiftduiAtn ran now be. traced with if renter 
lucidity In tie light of the above observations, Bom in tie pxwtic 
mi agination of mystic jin Lt means of perfecting the noul by 

chanting its proues., mi tie form of sung? addWed to its various 
ib\ine qualities!. it. descended u> the succeeding general, inn* a- n 
rollertioin of beautiful hymns, which, in course of time, were accepted 
reveidud truth, and formed the nudmix of n new' faith ■« urnn u 
the emblematic nature of their compel (inn was lo4t sight, of by men 
'I'he enrl iust hymns were probably those which now compose the fiig 
^ c 'd rt i With the ust-epfum of such of thorn us sanction or indirectly loud 
mnntenanee to animal edifice, Their tmo Hlgnificauce w»r pridmMy 
(hr rnimnnn pin petty ut a large number of nm n at the tinn' of ih-ir 
c-nin posit inn, and us they warn not only regarded na beautiful from n 
purely literary point of view, hut w'ero also of material Hs-dstoncL'i in 
developing (Km soul. I hoy were readily committed ro memory, and 
fin ployed in their daily meditation by mystically inclined poets usd 
ho inrs. Their sanctity i hits using with age, they became, with the 
lap&e of rime invited with the fullest amount nf veneration paid to 
revealed truth, und wew given credit For all soil-, nf miraculous fiowera 
by men. Thus it wuh that the Inter generationa received thwe hymns, 
wilh more veneration than understanding of their true imparl and 
regarded them as the divine charter of their faith. Having been set 
up us a scripture ut divine aul.hiuahip, the compilation of snored hymns 
fiecnuie ihe storting point n-1 mysticism, uni] was encroached upon and 
enbirgfrJ from time to time. The very first, noteworthy addition that 
wn- made owes its origin to some evil influence 1 for all concerned: 


T lit" I ■ i) !■ uriafj aaonunt of tiiis in hiiimiri i n ncvv4tu>i i i* to ba i : on.iiiriH , c| with tbc 
ait) of- tbc Jaina aPtiTamuj-. In f-lio Tatflii of raja Vb-hu. $rmg Icofl apt, ibtrr untw * 
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lor while it mraiiil miffaring and pain to tliuse itmocwxt liei&gA #hiw 
aacrifijcoa were then^efoHh bo be offered to gods, it. defined the eecrifleer 
him self an t] all those concerned let the taking of life, under the pretext 


dispute between ntifi Klradm and bin ctt-pupil, 1‘arbat, as In M.o I true mnaithhg uf Ihm 
«urd aiii i*tiU;3i denoted la object rised far I he worship nf finds. The word now 
ititbini both grains nf rice lEJtum 1han Ibnw years nld r which cannot take root. an 
well a* a ho'goatn Firbkt, wbn hml probably acquired n taste for limb, ia*ihtatufid 
(hat t hr weird meant only a be-goat, while Kdmdn defended the. ulil aiRtiiflrance. 
Farbrnt wah defeated bp the force of public opinion, I In- sauelLty of km# eatablialicil 

custom and the argnrumal erf bi* adversary. bul Elc appealed to the /djd, -who al*i 

happen pH Ilh bo a pupil (rf bis fatlktr. To win over tbn rfljd. tn lb* nil]" of PATbat, 

I|h> |uttar'/> mother secretly visited him Jit *bfl palace, demanded rhe unpaid yutu- 

(teacher's nuADPmtlon or fnnt>, dun f<> her line Kami, end Vaicpcd him to allow 
her In- Lmmr tile Ikxiii. V*su. agreed, Little thinking wtial would hr nuked * f \ him, arul 
gave bio weird The mother rrf Purbut demands I hat bn i.luiuld dodde (he isaue in 
fawnr of bet son; and would n«l pntim.Lt liiin to braak bis ford, The next day ibn j>rat<rr 
w*b roFerru! Os Yarn, who (/ava Eli n opinion in favour of Pnrhat. Tiuoeujiiui Vwfu 
,viN destroyed, and I'mrb&e i'op turned out of r I ir- kLa gtlcnea in din-Kraoe: but he resolved 
to preach and. epread hie ductriun to the 1x-j.iv of hia ability. While lie was still meditating 1 
h to fh*; coiiffm br should. fiiLLriw, he w as rnet by a demon Fiom PrUiila wIkj appnisrhwl 
him in disguise of a firaAman Tliie demon, wbq introduced himself Em ParbaL 

na Haadihy* yifs H wen, in bio previciiii birth, a prlma known by the oame of Midhu 
pmgala, who^bed beam tricked siU-o nrrmulBfing hi* unhid be hriilo bv an unseen puti mi 
rival, It hu hippeDcil that MadhupillR&ta bad lM licet elianca e! being eelected at 
ihr- of a pertain jirineeBa, SnL»a, having been privately accepted by her 

lUOtlHt. HIm rival,, Ga^rar, came 1o kniw nf the iiiwml arrpn^nmopit, and, blindHd Eiy 
bis pa much for hlu, connutttd Ilia njiTTifn (minieterl no to what ahonld be done to 
win the priiicogs, Tims wretch reunposeil u ppuricims work ati filiysir^nbniy, and wjcr^Llii 
buried Lt under r.h 0 j-pa^jmccra pavilion; and wli^n die invited pfincns bad (akipm 
IIivit somLii In tlir rs,:iiiiimtily, Lie fifisfcfldcd to divine the axistonra of an old and authentic 
Ultra (acrripriirn) uuitartfrounrf. To cut a Lour story short, the fcr^oil maimscript was 
iu.K out and the man wan requested to read it m I hr asaomhly. 

Hr 1;.Ltn peniial, and soon came to iin- description of eyes For which MaiLfu; 
pinjtala was particularly not™! It was with "real relish and v.ivii I hat line isneioy nf 
MadbuplTistala r-mphanizpiTl every iianaa^c ol I be forgery wbicli rrujikiumcil tlip fypt! of 
MadbupiitRala's eyes, lieacrLbmR them ae unlucky and their poHneseor, ai ill-etarrcil. 
ooEortunate and tlu: cauw ol bad lock bis frinodN and Faifiily. Poor Madhupingabi 
Fimki! in In Lear*, atut left tin- assembly. Crumbed, hutoilia^rl and dirfnviM in Ibis vile 
mannar, ho tore oif bi.s garment*, mud pivc up I Sm- wr-rld (o lead. Ilia lifs of a 
mimdirJiul. Jnmt chi ll i-tulaa I'liU'CiuI the pavilion, and araiupt^l i-tuRaf n. ' Int bnnbai.d. 

A sbert liioc after I'liin, Madhupin^aU bean] from a phyHtngHomist Ibat b( bad 
he«D trickod aail taken in and deprived »r tbo hrldn of bid ohoh’e by uj-idcnipuloun- 
leicmna, and died in a paroxysm of ri£o which followed the discovery. He was reborn. 
« a fiend in a region nf the Pst&la, rn?oll$ctetf the fraud praetpsod upon him in bia 
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0 f j^ligriun, to a Hiring and pain hereof tor, and ultinafttMy also brought 
iiaandit on the aanctity of the originid und gHmino Vtifc 


U„l LifD «p earth, aiwl wvtd to bf ravangod upw it* porpatritor*. Ho ™t nn**- 
'Liftt«Ly fur she world erf m*n F and BDMMifltored PafbM jnl ufi*i be baj »»™ 1“““ 

wl of tin C iiv of V»ho and m the tiltfe when hi win mcALwIink on tie W coo™, 

... puBW to IflpntHiiBO hi* fatarpt^rtiMi oF lb* wnrd rfja. l^IndlnR Wb.L i 

.,.,ij r[sa j v joo] Tor wr&aking hit dreadly vrngt»a=B on fcU bated rival, ho ptouiplly 

HH |»i him m hi* viia mission. AeMffdtog to this tutariy «m y[Wt botw^io man maA m-H, 
1'rtrhal «m in proewd to bagM 1 * city where MahibW^-thii wu* the rnul n*m« of 
I bn deumn-w« to spread all kinds of plagu* nml paitH'M';* whirih vfoolfl bn ramovod 
ui I nr l:-.kt 'e- IfltvMHKiaa, U that tie might Minin r«Fw1 m thn i?™ of tta p** 1 * 

tflum, bu iBlaodod In steirvHrt to bis v^m. The drtoon kept Hi ™M, 

f HJl ind Like whole. populatdM (suffering from mAllgnaut diw-i**, which lie began t-> 
Irani with hi* Immtattoni, Bat (of «v «7 ^i™"« ihnf ' ^ 

nthm .mvfed In the fated kl^don, till J^iple beg*» Lo boltove Qnt tbny had >wwr*d 
Lb* wrilli nr godd, and might the w&tit* of Pwbal, whom H*y had ^ begun In look 
upon as their chief bcTwholac. Some time pM»«l s»IJ m thae muuur, an*l *t ,B * 
si wi. Uwdffht Ihnt iho moment favctfrablp for the in I reduction nf the new metem □! 
puLflficial rllt had .wived, M first there ™ noueiderabla opposition in the 
^ , in „.L.i1 sacrifice but tong and intolerable suffering, greet rospgoj bwdtfiDr on 
van&r*UaL for Farh.t, and, the moil important nf all. (“ llJj in hn tnmculou" fiwcr,. 
hi.,It, an it n-«. an (Mi aotuiJ demon Strati on of like prict™] utitrty nf h,» Ryetem. 
inclines) less stout hrarte to <*rry on I hi. mggwrtttu. Mat-«u bit nf nil given 

u a rtnudy for «t.in di«,a«e. and it ... f*i3*d m the immiHd M. 

pMtet had failed in oit*bliahnig by argnment 1 he. m |t^m f by thin moUHirf 

erf pnetidl domnnatratlm with the the help of hia damou .oLflmpliw. UradaiLlly and 
atowMj the unffltor of cfiflierti to hi* views ipnramsnd, till at Inil *** 

derated. P*rt»t‘l -nsnrauec. that the victim enff*»d no P *ip- and M»Jnd 

m. to bcM«n, Httv also fda!.^al* r n pnwem war, rolled opno, .ml the; did m* 
frill him rather h for juaL aa the victim wrllheii fln.l groaned mid&r Ihc “acred tn ' re - 
Mihal.aim oreatcb hj hit- v***« of Milffl, a «r*iBnd (a kind of *«ri»1 
* bo^oat. ' happv and Moiling/ heavenward, Sothtng W«i was Mdod to 
11,4. dvaunlltad iuhahitaats of Eia S ar'E ltinpdnm L I he rijn-wrwas follow ed by n 
fimr-wcttO^: ti»t hy an *fMWm*iAo (horaa-^fl**), and finally PJmJJI 
(human kMrifieis) waH al^o celebrated with grrti, W^f, ^ ! " m5Bd,ftl ; lf 
bnarinfl the fruit n«or.l*d to it. To each ™ n n (he tnlmtl or man alanghtowd w» .Me 
shown to he .^rxidiug to t.aavcu. Ah time wore on, gol over the.r Mdy 

r.rc-fadk* nyaiohl eawifleinfl: Uvl&g beingu and eating rheir fleih, till, knally, tmenbw 
came to h« regard**! aa the ahartest cut to loavEn for the victim. A atatauieut to tins 
effect wan actually' bcorp<*»tod ^ tli, tout nf Hi* eamfici*! works eotnpnwd *t .he 
lime; and » ^reat waa th* faith paopla K«ttir*d in Hil^c ntoa that many person" 
amr wLLtinuIr to*ard to offer IhimiBLva- an victims, helicving that they would reach 
[,raven at cnee bv sn ffoiog. Finaily, ^ul-to and her derciUnl hivac, ®*gar. -l« offers 
tluHnsdwi as offering to prupiilato the &l* t ansi W* out np hn the .(tori 
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Rut Hie luoffl llxiuglitfnl of moil scon heytm io |>ere&ive that flic 
efljrjK’v of saoriiiott wnn mor* imaginary ttkiiii r*al, ansi ft*U can winced 
thuJ tli4* shedding of blood could imVHf bp illi« menii of one’s own or 
tfko victim's salvation. Th& custom hntl. however, tak&n tl&ep root, 
nnn] conlif uni In? eradicate!I in s day, 11 wim only after the lapse of u 
'lung long tEnn? tlmt ilia wave of reaction against this cruel practice 
acquired Miitftoieijt forra to render an alteration of tile bfeCriflciaj text. 


Tha <£i:iiinn f. vow wiH ihmi lustill.-il ] he liikd Lb a fiJI ’ y»pund ' of h:? voBges.DCO, 
i*nd departed m I In- nether regiona^ His de^Miftiire rr: cm i ilern bl y afTeeti-ii [be nr I [filial 
«ITniM:.v nf sywrLfico. ImL bn it ulio curried away tbi» iiuutTi- i-r jiUyvei and tcati luaca, 
i[ was not jjtirrmdmt^ijr notLced, 'Tb^ Inability to demonHlrnto I he JtRtetnanl nf tba 
npw'lp compiled 1 saomd ' ha 4, which laid down Itial the vudtitiM ti[ Htu-rilW wc-nt 
direct up Ur lion van, was explained by the saj^geitLinn (rf ^unie orror <n pr.:niLiLi/,ia1:iiri 
!.t proper Fuealulmn 'if tha btdy irtairfrA.? fba.t. us-od to Lm i bnntonl *1 rbo Iuhij, ct in 
■Wina other aitoLLaj way fn the meantimei, rinhnnilp ^ircotionci bail hr-rij pfO£iaF#d fur Iha 
iifliuarjzig pr^Hiii, and. n, whole wsdc of ocrcinanijJ ritual baft been arranged in which 
minute d*t*iln were esrefoLLy siudlfd, Probably Bomti of the ddur hymne for Mu- 

liigreJa parLixtJ Imd nl.vo *>rgn altered I., nut l| t0 remuiretueiii m tbo new order nl 

tbingH eacabJiBlLAd by Partin I and his urjLlerlmgu. From hagai 'b provi n ■» the oew 

Jkvtrin* npreed far and wide; and, twon afw* Lite kUparittra ...I i]i B dB^cm to Inn 

fiwr, place. the |¥twrrn of tbo priests *fiqtlirt4, by tiio prMiiain^ nf animal magnnlin:]!, 

and the Irka. in wliicli dfipartmaniH t»r tacw]AfJpa they si>!i:i In Iiutc ticnn well 
in&trnutisf, BaiflFirri] F(> frotli ra-inyertfi TarbatV iiabnlj cn uro. 

TIn! alwive niTratiim, roceivaa diredt Oflnftnnitian Btid KUppaff from un twerant 

R^i'h in 3LSftth E«o”fcioii of Lite Sahu i 'm^a nf iEm llnliatblmrat. liHrlf. voonlinff In whinb 
Vhu ™ 1 ffi-t'-D't raja anil bad *u uarinl *tr i;ivien to hirn by Indnt. Un wae oallrd 

upon tn arbitrUn bstWKfn in-rlmri end ji?irt hi in ihc nneiiniiii^ of ihs- mord ajti. The 

fiiFmrz warn contending tbt tlip word tidy meaii i n liR-^imt, bul iOir ri^'i did 

ndiuit tjiiiiir olalm 'j'hey urged : 

'Dbe Vedio 9mti derlarftH lEoit in Bacrifscfle the tiiff'riTigt hIwjuIiI nongiat mf 

fvegetablrl *We, are LaJJtid affti.i,. Ii bqjhtiTatJs you .- -.■■ nlny goatn Ve doitieo. 

that caiuurt he Ihc ri'Ugioo oF |?'"d and rLghinnj 0 p+?opJe in xv Fii-rTs Iho hiaughlf-r of 
admali. jp, laid dtuvn. Tina, ^gaiEi, ih the fcrird itge- Tftrw t'nn ariimaEn he ilanpbtansil 
in t!iis Rjmt b n-f rlghteoaHneisr " 

V.i™ wiP tTurn appointed rhn inlo urbitratur between ..mi ba derided tbo 

poml ionium Mir rr|la, who thereupon nuraeil bim h wi that bo u-jih rnpilfrd by Ihn 

tnirtli, ]n rhe i'S37tli mnd.imi nf I tin p*me Parva it 'in kIhh ataled- that V»hh uyaa a 

ri^hlrtniH Ling who ababaimsl frtirn ikmig atij .injury In imy cri'-aiuM, and ilmt he 
bad perfnrnicd ao a^JiiriTiFif^bit tftfj'isa (biinw lamAm), in whieli no unininl'i were slain, 
il]] 1 lin ^uuilos of Ihe (sarriReo eonfiifltLng <>r llw proinctionfl isf rbr. n?LI dcrneaB. 
This account [a air:,, m be foun.d ip the Hindi ViUatt^a, VoJ. vii. m. 
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11 matter of necessity. But this was no may matter to uu^cihhjiSJmK. for 
onc@ th* sanctity attacking to srripturo ib ddiberutety denied in rwpect 
■ if h single vcthp, l(il‘ whole foilndration i>l a mystic freed, whose binding 
Jor^w Jh inseparably associated with its supposed revelation, must 
necessarily Income undermined. Thu pruning of the Vedas wn*, 
therefore, out u-f the quest.inn, and tin* enlightened reformer had in 
™ ort to ayuibalism, the only other method of introducing reform 
wilhijut interfering with Ul« sanction of authority revelation is invested 
with. Accordingly, a symbolical, hence, an enteric, basis was sought 
for the interpretation of the Ye die toit, and the features of distinction 
<if the pcim 1 i£i:iI lypflfl of saefiflcinl beasts, els well mm the ptymatlagicall 
si^TiifiLnj.jjr'P of T.'.rir mimes wrus- made use of to cnmhruet a. theory of 
hidden merpretntbu. TW it was that the rain, the be-gnat and Un- 
Ini]I, three of the most common beauts in the category 0 f sacrificial 
animals, [-0100 to be recognised na emblems* of certain negative 
tendencies whoso eriul ir-Eitmn is necessary for spiritual evolution and 
the attainment of mokxha* The device hud the desired affect; for while 
it left the authority of the Ytda, ns a revealed scripture, untouched, 
on the one hand, it put n stop to the harmful and inhuman system of 
sacrifice, nnd turned men's thoughts, in the light dination in this 
respect, on the oilier. 

hot the need of evil which hud t»fm. sown proved to ha endowed 
with greater vigour lluin rnuld be nipped by the spiritiujtfisiiig of Elm 
Mcrifibinl cult. For the whole of I he mystic world, which mam to 
have nlwayn- taken its cue in the saertid lore, principally htmi the 
fnan tain-hem I of mystlaism (flee r The Ftniutnih-h&s.ii of HoLigimi ' by 
Gangs Pmniid, M A.) in BhftrMi&vnmn iTZ n— whatever might have 
lm H n its boundaries tit the time—had imbibed the n t w doctrine of 
getting into heaven through I he agency of uncriflcml blood, and could 
not lie persuaded (0 discontinue a practice which id men t directly 
sanctioned their favourite food 1 the :iuimoJ flesh. It is pot always 
poMlhle, at (his remote period of time, to follow the waves of mdcon 
urd reaction set up by the changing attitude of Hindu thought in 1 he 
outside world; bui wi> are not altogether without a strong ucIluJ 
parallel. This h furnished by the teaching of ,Judaism which seems 


* Vm iutin r ttistjilrtr V7II. 
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to have passed through the mine kind 1 . of mental changes toward the 
sacrificial cult, as those of Hinduism, The text (l tiani. iv. 

" H*. iJjd Liorii uu ynoii! » italijilit iu burnt offeringH lihL tUhTifinw. h ia 
ing tin? toLcq of the Lorilt UAhcdd, Et> obey ta IretttT ihnn nusrl&m, Add ti> linaikftn 
iIiilli the f*t of tains,’ 1 — 

is » strong Condemnation of a practice in vogue. The attempt to 
spirilULiliee the text became dearly marked when it was said: 

" ■ will I i.i J; f. ay bullock flut of thy huuae, nosr br guAl* nut of ehy fold a.ff f 

wsM hungry T wwiild out r«!l thKB......wiTL 1 c*t the lljiHh I milt. nr drink ttc blow) 

of ^oata '> Offer unto Bud cb&akBgivingi And puy diy po^i uuto fbe mt«d IilkIi.'— 

fP» 11. ft—18.) 

JeferuEiilb further develop* Hie idea, and makes the Lord say;— 

M „. ,,f Ajinkn net (into- wur fatlKT-a, nnr <-.nmii'm<lmE them., ..,. coikm 1 m i ng burnt 

□Cnrisgb or lAcnllccH : but. IhiH thing Coftlti3«Ms4 E <lumi, raying,, yboj Hvy vnpi^,.. r ..ind 
w n![f ye in all the wny. Itinr. T liu.vtt c^injnbndad yon b r.h*t it muy hr vwli unto you." 
vil, W-flft. 

These passage^ furnifill too cfese a rafliHnblfinea to Ihe vicissitudes 
of Hindu faith to bo a inert* coincidence. ontl betray the lisjul of the 
same agency whom Utiijm encountered in the Bribed-A may at am (The 
System of the Vtdanta, p 8 ), engaged in spiritualising the s&ori- 
firial cult, The practice, however, continue to this day. The result 
ll that Hinduism now finds itself face to face with it^ own progeny, 
brought up and reared in a to reign land, defying its authority, and 
a 1*0 finds its own scripture furnishing its ndvarsnries with argnTiieiiitB 
in support of the now heartily abhorred go-medha. Tin re rent years, 
SwMcit Dayan an da Saraavati, a talented gram in Brian, and the founder 
of the Aryft tfamaj, tried to tide over the difficulty hy boioly denying 
thM. the Vedas had anything to do with animat sacrifice find by 
ohniHengiiig. in a wholmalo manner. thoisr current translations by 
European, scholars; but an attempt of Eliis kind is hardly likely to 
succeed in Ihr face of facts which speak for themselves, Old established 
u*oi^* certainly pointe to the followers of the Yedns having actually 
followed the sacrificial cult- Even today there are high caste Hindus 
who perform auimal sacrifices, with Brahma toej officiating as prints. 
This elate cl thing?: could never have, imn openly tolerated in a purely 
vegetarian creed, and points to a more general prevalence of the cult 
in the past. Meat-eating, too, is not uncommon among the. Hindus, 
including the Brah-manm; und it tins its own tali- to tell, ft i§ not 
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that it h eaten in sefi'et; bill Hint ihfjtit wlm taka it fire not supposed 
ici in: uny the less Hindun for that ma$tm, though many de m>t take it, 
fry rhaice. Thi^. general recognition of [ta suStH-bility',. &ri article of 

food,, could nevHf have been poaaible in the past, in view of the rigid 
4)1 jHKi vuuioe irf the- ruing iff gvocll conduet ant] caata-flocef Liaivanesa by ik!l 
claBieB of TTindua, unions tlrali bad tonte to be sanctioned by gotne hi^b 
authority, which tftrmot but be that of the aacMrifijoin 1 text, Ws 
therefore conclude Hint th+ h Arya. S&majirtf:'i>i Tritium in not the Iruo 
reading M line Vedaa.* Ho far as the English translations ore coneorued, 

* IV) detenu I iDO l.lni El It-J i I ill'll] v ■ II' 11 1 ■ ■ I r I'll ■ • i mil I pltelatiFin util I InrlliL'J-, ,.vi! ii. u, I 
eiamm" tin: AryaHatna[iEts' rendering of i\s?m an-1 |j*dra wiiu'li according In Mr. Guru 
TIqKji. a follower of ft. OftyRaaod# iljh! Hib rmariUH aiiMnir r.lni TmiuitoUs^y 
of the Yndai, only imply benl or the iticnc* of 1 raining horRCH and a governing people, 
rrai|irL^jTO)jr. Mr. Guru JD.^ta chalko^W I ho opctiraojf of l-hc I ry w*l nliona of the Vedas 
iruulri by modern Ori nnt nl i ulrt, Ma* MHilar jiud oiL-sra, nan! contendv Ihat I hair error 
Jsae- ari«<M» front tbair treating iicncrat term? bm proper nouns. BuropBan scJudara, it 
will be gnpn. have followed mi Ibo ITooHtwpi of ourtain Hindu diomntetitatani — Mabidhara, 
■@*v^rn, and Dthorn—boh Mr. (iura DuAtu. adheres to the luetlind laid down by Yaska, 
I be niitlmr of Uiruki^, wliicli ei insists in rend mg overy word in the Light .if ita ilmvative 
eoo. 3 e. Wo hsvn already mitiioientl y r ri ri.■ irv^H thr Woftififan tertian, nod mhalL, therefore, 
now proses*! (o detenuine iho merit of Mr. Gum TintliL'« reading by comparing it with 
Hint of Pral, Mas Mill I or The part-age selected by ns Ta i the purfvwse of u rnm- 
parimsn is the one selected by Mr Gum l>utf* hiuiFcdf, and consislH of the first tJirmi 
wria-Hlfdji of the IflQnd p Nfrtir nt Iho Itig Vpda. Mr. ('lure Dntti'a vterF.ion aa well as 
that of Prof. M™* hfhller are both given in the Terminology ol the Viwlaa, him! 
ma l llrai i— 


MV, Gtn'bi Dfllttt 

I. “ We nh&ll daHcribe the power-gmr 
fmimj eirriOM o/ tfcs enerpaiid frojtr.s en¬ 
dowed with brilliant, preparin'", or the 
i-irlimfl iif I lip titfiWtift forefl iif httW whieb 
learned or itdentLfic men ran evoke io 
work Tor parpoecB I appliance (oof. ‘mnrh 
boo). 

'1. 1,1 They who thal. nhly ivr:t,llh 

earned bj riglkbeoan meane HhouM Lw 
u(ipriipria(«l ami p.prot, »nd ibow born 
in wmTi'-rn, wbn are well-versed in qMention¬ 
ing nlbcra clcganf-lyi in (lie Foionce or 
forma and in oftrrectinjj; Wie- ntiwiflo, 
these and such alone drmh the potion 
•0/ .vJj-flrtiJffi. ond of pomer I* pOi-om. 


Prof , Slap itf-fLtlpT. 

1, " Mar Mm a, Vanina. Aryaman, 

Ayu t Fiidra, rh« l,.::.r:F nf Ihn Hibhue, ami 

the Mwruf* not rebolte ne. twean^- we shall 
pOh-lnii i nt tha eftcri0oa the virtnt* id the 
Hwift hoT-ir "|iniiig From t!m gnda, 

2. ,F When f hsv leitd Ixefore rh* hoiss, 

which is decked with pno 1 : gnld ^rnanientn, 
[lie i ifFiiriti |?, iinnEy gi-aspud, the spotfei] 
goat bleats while walking Onwards; E* 

gmci the palli hnloi'rtd by Tutlra nod 

Pnahan. 
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it ii tot likaly that they tvimM hu wrung 1 altogether, giuee tLey itit* 
bussed on the reudingt ot recognised Hindu eomtii&nLftluts rhenwelvea,: 
nor have they been condemned by the Hindu.* jfffjiiHrtilly. 


3. " The y<w< of urefti I pro- 3, " This gtipl, litiriLinod for All the 

fin'll** i{s rfcl'Eit ti- n i!.rtfr\$thrnm/} fiK irt pCldfin LS 1 mI Jirti WltPl I In: rpind: horau UR 
for fronts. The bent cwntiE in useful whnit Fustian’i ahare; for Tr*MhW biniMlI raiiea 
into pUasant food wei^pfFpated by to jrinry tine pJeunoot offering whiish s* 
*ti aju( gdoA acL-urdtitgr in Lbs mode* rtiet.it- branch t with tin* Ijniwh." 
t-d fry Apt.Gi ]in JmuFiiJe,J. T .i iff rfee 
of fmfr." 

TJuf *toi\ei hw our" . tad their ftnae will be u|-par^ri-ar.«;i] by iiry nine who will 

Lni bear in mind [ho al utatTKwt of ^.Kami Llayftiiftnda thol- tb.' #nk.Li/ in qiaQilron 11 ta 

au ospa-ition of aiasa visfy/i tab is: I.mug dm go ir uf training horsijs and th# 

fitilntu'-H «l tifiRl which [MurvadsH avarywbarB in In; h ip.-. or cliM'-trieily 1,1 i'lbfi T«r- 
mifKik.^y *f elm YeH»«, p. 158). Unfortunately fas thin inndinii, [bn riilcvnru'y uf Irani 
i"kl boriai or of eiofiUeno* in 1|io culinary art in not in any ivLy ieleL'.Ia dlrM ftf 
established by good ronn.jH- 

Thare in llttiis, if any, merit, Iudon-d, in thn ■ ithcr ■. iTnioii *lnu, it IllI.+■ n lci il 
literal sense e but itn lelavauny iu upparEot from '4 h ^h«ta| conformll y ta an actually 
pritfalpiit ini.L,|c which has undoubtedly dewT-iidcd from btcs-I antiquity. 

It in, no doubt, trim Ihmt the Vadic tanna arc ...t wholly (doriwii#^ 

»h opposed to rarAi whusn Kiiiur. ix arbitrarily tiiied by n>n ; bn I it ip equally 

Ilia! plastically tlf whole vocabulary uf the San ilcrit lunjjuaqo coomEtfi nf >.¥4 ihtlrs rxMJ ii lI 

from nimplB rmt» fry ileifinir^ -rlymciiafri^aJ p roc&.b 2 f*& m Tlur- peculiitrity Lulm exfcEtwI^d 
ilHidf Hivcii lo profUT Bonus—names of f*mnng cgpwiaJJv, «. !? . o Hbjujj j H bs who taflFM 
■Iskl’ht tie m dftli^btfq] ilh.I plcftalag, Thun,, it i* pJwfty* ix.'mihlc; iu queHlinti Him v.dnlilv 
i.f an v pari icular ™relou from cmv. fn.ii:il nf view or aufithd'r, hill it ia evident ihar- tlo 
»pti*r*cinry rr-mlts can ba arrived al : it thin ?ilil ni^er. 

In toanv inifatitw nmi-ineaidiig will a nufflclonr Indoi to tlir nonni' «>f words, 
bul of Sun it will be necesHarr In fiesnrt to the current or acquired siprcusimi In ipsr. itt 
Hm (rat li. t'ate hoihg mJ[on not to aacrifitfn nw&y *be hoiiho of rdcvartcy nf ibind" by 
an ovciEcalouH attihtdc of ibs mind Id i-*(abli!ili a ruTourita view, ITnr ILih reaeorj, 

il wil] aim he comet to s-ay tluil ^dra ulucaya itn-aus ' |he sjowmin^ pottle ' and 

nothing but the ^ovcu-oin^ people, -IifM-i, iwMei- unytJunff odhw r.h«n the RideoiM- of 
tratHLiig btifmjs or beat, ami ho TurLli. A^tn, ftb limit,, anti Ind ru, iu. u ^or«rniu rt 

peopla, a'an r aurnly, havs nn claim t ( i h hfin-jpl liupnrtant* In ho snfttlcil in Jmvo * 
Vary large number of 4br: Yudic hvipina ' TltidLraird ' to thcnuhcJva'h, aepenially when 
their opposite*— mupuwtbely, oclii and 'i natron that ip mfesd hy imnr.lior— are nivnn 
BO place in the gallery erf tbs Vedic ' ^Lidt ' (.ispctoT). Thorp ere mnuoiprahlc nthor 
ndaoiM*, pnib'.'.iimiin, irte. and rbn mstboda uf treining aniuNib: which am no 
lew important or i .icful ihan Ajtf; ami infra aa uode^taod hr Mr. Guru Et*tL>, voi 
Wo hud no hymns *Mlio*tsd to tberu in tbs Vcdaet NnElli 0r the uoian™ of trainiue 
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To revert to the evolution ot STiiidiuiin, the validity o! our 
coacluiiotis will bo apparent to ini) one who will ^ive full conaiddrt- 
tion to the following loetn:- 

(1) The Veilas, if Literally interpreted, do enjoin animal and 
even humain sacrifice. 


hutm ihir 4 goverring people aru included jji the hji categories of things to- bs 
Iriionra—{0 time, (ji} locality, fiJi) fnirrae, (it) liqptn H|rirU|, !» deliberate Mtivjtii'-H. 
iirid to} rinl eotLYitioa—laid down in 1h. j Tcrjiimology of f-bo Vedas (hod putgiw S3 *ad 
JH}, ontwliJjfitJiDdjng the fact Liuit Mr. Guru. Jl*tt* ,s n. ciDaHaGLatinu wit made expressly 
for the pVrpoHo uf d^term In mg the idasa of the Yedio dcuctan, and » iwrithur scientific 
one phili-mi[i-|jK.:blJy bound by any means. Heat may, indeed, bo said to fall m H» a^tegory 
of fens', 43 it no doubt docw ; but an a mpnilny *F its «jshi> its ui'Miri ilI eiaiui to precedence 
over the other faroea of nature remaLaa to bo established. 

We, tb.ua. bud oumulvica forced to Jn'klww] reign ib<- fact I but Agni and 1 mlra, 
»e two of the ctniia^H of the Yudic Ilv Ij>uh r do not higuLfy hut, tie ecian.ce or training 
hrlHt ur 4 governing people, but must rupm"cnt oru-(*iu mpooll Of fMfiUio* of the 
ikiilL. Ffi r similar rosaoni, IJyjlun mul 1 'j-ii.liJvi, vu not rhn eky ami saxth. but spirit 
and matter, rvaportivnly. But the moat important of gods are >19, which dumber 
conipfinAH eleven Atudraa. eight Yaaua. twelve Aditysa, I ruin sud Pro jap*ti, 

n ’tiir Rndrau raproHEint thaw function* of life the CMWtUm of wlmh signifies 
ilf.atti. They are called Budran (from rati to weep) because or tbs anfloeLation of the idea 
of wH.'Mfnrig with .l'’itl-]], the friends and relation of a dead m*n having born ubi'orvoil 
ii, monrn his Iobs. In all probebihty (hoy refer b> nleweri important Iimctioua or the aouJ. 
namely, IIumui of tlin ilv* organa of HauHation, fire of action and the mind. 

The eight flamy probably uymbolftwi (he right principal fcafiniin, or rattier tin 
function h prifniftnoil hy (ho nnut nodeff their influence. According to Home write™ the 
naictiit ate rnql.lnriiftlic of eight kinds of abodoi, namely. (i) heated cosmic bodiM, 
(if) pt«nctH, (ill) slmDuphcrnn, (iv'l mvpefterrnairial places, fr} auna, (vi) ray a of ethereal 
apace, (rii) Hamilton, and (vEii) atare (the Terminology of the Vedu, p. Ab), They are, 
howe*rtr. ntnrn Likely hi be tlte functions rceidiing Lb the bodily organa, IwcauM they 
n,m iliffereni minifeHtatkinH of the energy of the I'diS, In » fi*nM4gn in I lx> Athwv* 
Veda (aeie the Twtninnlogy of the p, W) they aro described as different 

kindR of urgd.bin fnrie.tioaH; while aceordlag 4n the Bn had oranya-kn (.‘pamsad, ' the 
fjiLih I rail i iig u> lh< discovery of tbo thirty-tlLrce gods stertB from the ak5h in tb^ 
baart '* ftho f'cnrinaD-nl It i itory rif Bliurata Viireba t'ol. L. p, t-TIl) 

Wd mow come to Adityae wburntt number lh ?aid to be twelve, ft in, however, 
evident Mini they bava not alwiyn hneji eoHNidered mi many. According In W, J. 
Wilkin h ("or Tbo TTindu hfytbology, p. IS} 

" Thii nemo rA(titj'a. il * imply algriiben the d-ewnndanta of Adifd. In one pasHapw 
in the Rig Yoda tlic uamei uf Rii arc itivcn : Hifitrs, Aryaman. Bhaga, Varan*. 
Dulinha and Amsa. In another pa he* fro thov ana Maid fan be s^ven in number, thoftnli 

■ in fa Li 11 G^ldMMj-er'* Lu Irdl*, 11 p.H0i l««Li Jt^fllLlol nfanvi or I he natbnrllr ef llanv, LbaL Ifatt jihiL 
tLK-lf L" rcK-irCei] p> thn »i> ■ iu hlim bf p-.i|,.. 
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(2) Th* Hindus are- now stftHag'ly itpprjsyd tfl bow - Ec i IL J n iincJ 
tujnsiL ^ari-iticp. both <jf which itfe i’H>ijm<p<] in I heir ^ riphii r-'-- i if iii.hrn 
litp-rally) under tlie 1 sucred " names of .p^-and jjwifjii. medhrtn 
respectively, 

lbi;Jr h*m« a*s uijr. given. In a ibird, eight In ihe w inentiaund i hat ■ *f rh<. 

^i^lit KfJiM nr AJiti, who wesn> l.nm from her body, Mia appryswhod || : , w ith 

roveu r ami ^nt, cmfi Mar I tauda (the Hghtb). Ah 'hr, names of \hvm h„elh givrn 
m different parw of the Yedsii in not agrar with ouch nth™-, || j s rlEffidnlt tn know 
wh,> vtar regarded *« Adltyas. In lha * tiatapathft P.ahiiisrui ' add the Punuiaa the 
tUmher nf r.he Adtlyiie i, increased to (wejlve, 11 

" «*7» * be Bhfivhhji 1' iiii.vi ia i Rw tha Permanent Hi (toy of SAtret 

yqjfn3i» 1 Veil I, ppi. 4-R1 *nd 1&&J, ' ll Kt named bcnauBB of hir Ivmg the adt iir hi-it 
araonff the DcW Aacntfhaf fa certain other writers,. Adi+yae are .u.Jv it* tmlw 
nmnir,. Of * aolar ynftr (the Tflmfaotogy nf HI,. YnH.1., p. M), «.n- : | so nL m f berati** 
they exauL lwotj thin* fmm this world. M is not mi»y i a f u l!n w what ia ■ inly 
Eiioenl by thEi ; but it «E»ma ntr.ro pmhnbl* ili.it tha Adityaa represent the primary 

fanntjijna. nf spirit whilst- purii e.a*mw .i B gyiobi>Lih«i3 by fhtrya, I In: flmi, which is 
ui emblem fd* jn*n» (knoukd gel. Ham* the Aiiityn.s, whatever i K ibcir 

namb*f—for that deptradn on hutnah i-lasRificicti.■ t,—Mi- only "he 'liffnrunt a&patit* of 
r.hn h.inl Wiih Wiped fa He special function nf knowing. Tim*, Vum*, who outs a 

ludumms t-gure an ^.no oF the memths *F n nolrir year, <* t.bo .. kaj^nie 

Force ftffl 'he mart’s «Mfe and fularbood ' (Bundd Mjth^y, p S ga RH|. \\ kP 

rujiLtinii wnmi tn ha?d- hren eiiSai-tfnd in another |il:v;c to Hihfure the whoia raimn 

" f P^namtm, for ho ‘ imam the flight rf 'he fair..lie dry, ike wurae nf the 

far nwvrllinp wind, the paths cf Ike ships in r.lin ocean, and bohoUs -dJ things that 

ha Vo lwon i:r ehalt La dune.' Yarn on, jji saLd tn he r.hn pTesidiri^ deity nf the sea 

probably beean&s of r.hio ?ea heLri^ liie aymbol r.l inritiadra rirriTinmis.iiiitlon'’ 

Otlteir AdrBjas, aitpilarly^ i^anin.B rrpmaant thn ninnihH of n, e^Ur year, but- 

diffemnt fnnctLOEW of iha mill. On tha ivluda, wo are imlin-vii U\ jdlontify tkoHo Adityas 
with r] in night kinds nf knowledge irwo (he Jvai rk-i.1 Path, f'lhutKa- Y\ !U ,.l the fuur 
itiade of pewepiions, namely, the ail win h raring, thn rkifw^unt, tha and tha 

nnn-viaiia] fomiM sjf percept™ fllnd.^ Chip. V), 

Tfienn remain Tndra and Frajipatf in ha dn L li n-tth Of the*.,, the r.urnier ba¬ 
il-ready heeii described in tltis knot/ b ut the Hatter the p aE < (lajfd) nr proBfiny. 

hnrice the □uinetijiii' functiona <.f life), o.nd in a syinhel For i'l,n cnnteollinc Funotirjri 

ot eIjij heart ipoa the Permanent History of Bharntavarjh^ Vpl, I. pp 43? and+9?) I 

The ubwr ^(danatinn pranr.ically dispn^-. nr I he Itinda psntlw.iv thrmift, i ke 
tibiokr-J: of its ' ' ... n Q ,d to In: :lo less than I hirty ihree ,. r . : , rcB c .,, rir( , ih , 

*° t0r ' tor (ha remainirn men,her? nf the divlpa bcnnehold are nnk f-ha 

morsiphjsiciil 1 offipriht’ " nf the mere imp..rrnn6 thlrty-threa. which nrn reducible lo 
thriw, art-l. in the ultimate inialysie, hs the one -iiprr.m. iJivimlv, tba Uniil nf I lie 
wnrrhiirprr him^lf. Our e^lanalrnn, it will bo seen, avoids ntf only the olnrr.imt 
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(3) Ah'fj-mfidha Hub flind uut altagothitr; and tho sitnuj in the. cam* 
w\ th iljil ^meilka, notwilhstamlii]^ that goat J s Jlosli i& still offiimd to 
propitiate certaiji gods ntui gndtlGHMfl by a Paw superstitions men. 


of irrekvan-jy id Mr. CJurst lurin'-i r^adLcii: and of iiiftiiialHLiwiny Ln Hi* EwfOpo^o 
YerniDB, but also Huablsa ua to catch ► I uJI view of thp Hindu mind engaged Ln 

tulfrnm a j'otmiM i-f it# ' godf. ' Many of Ihi connndrumi ut;d purriee con turn ted with 
th* podi^tHjH nf them ^yin, xvti It'll i-nv.- ..tomban:ly defied ieivmM gallon, find #n 

hL! lot Lull Jn tbflir tht:tin;Li','H.raL i >r i r ; Lti ; Ti.f will, thn UndjefiiUH llJrti'l inti n uf life biiliJJ 

in . lii.nnu'r th terdcpeiiden 4 or. one another, it murk ill limes happen lEial the luytbci- 

1 ■ i j; 11 u. | rc-fj ijjb! i"i i.if Ll iip in Mo. | iky ah'# | oMoupr Mi?. nf Iheif origin Htiouhl ftmlnrsa 

of InitonfrciLty iq, their reiatbnfihJp which Ln an u i biiti ninl .. nppi.iir m I in irrn.:ftr. 

cilubk ami, thercfc-rc, fa he. Idoiae nf the ' gods," it will ho obut-rved, are siml to 

be Ihil fftthoFP uf ll.: - Own UfMiufp. Wbiln Blirnr lire: no-cyld Wllh Uimr prog cm Mm. 
Hunh B^oounta, thianjli highly misleading in LLir.-:i? nicum, im- not |in.nlinr fn Hindu n-n 
n levnc- they are in be fnunJ i!> nil syetoriin nf mynbnhigy *tnl miylatuiiiut, #. .r?. „ I tin 
dnpni* of the au-egierajiM td Hie 1 T'’nLlir.T ( irid iJtc Hrm m the fJJirtpti&ij Creed Their 
fsplafialjfiti it. riuiplr and naef -vhr , n tin rnHtiphyaVii I (;i-igin «f flicir cone optic sin 
is HUun, hut tartuoas arid itiia]ea*liu|; other*-i-nr. Hr who would solve i !■-(. my at ary 

■ T Lhr celestial kingdom anil the hierarchy nf jrodi? H ahmilJ, I'n-i of nil, prtxiirn 
Mir lubricant nf rmy nn ai U (flu 1 phibinnplry nf Fin nriprttnt .( without which the kry of 
iiLtelJetitiml Lain dniya r.nt turn in the runty myr.hnlppleul Irn.-Vn thnr have Foma i net) un¬ 
opened for aye? He nhcmld then make a b und le of hi* jvrhon.il Indie! ; 'init privUc 
pmjudkn*, *nd throw rt jiw#v Troiu him brtfoie ehii^ring the adytum of the ' pawera ' 
thtr i^ntini the destinies or nil lining, Thua bIobm iyoij.ii| be ih.nra>v*r Ibc irnih Fe it 

i- kI-hIk in und Tor ilEeif, uud avoid falling a Tint in tn irrnr and pre judii'nl hrlirf- 

Tln- Littnlligniii ri’anSnr wjl] find that ^he Ecml iieraenifind nn link* ir ir: rtaficet 

nf Llie ^rjjnyer nf ciiatttr- through |tn- i'm^rjjrijji lanriiiM). In she progeny t>r fHy#u« and 

FrithlVl {Spirit and Hitter), atlil yet 11n- Ii Ili-J- of In* nwn rnltirr hi rim w:nhi: IlLafi 

the t'dilhfil.mnii hi pure prrfeetnd spirit) is antitaliy the iv hIiip of tiu> Lmpuns ego 
iteeff atripfwi] of it* Imputitice j That rhena ftitieepMona are ncii nlwnrn ipiitc ecicvriisLi 

d(BH not rlctraos front the nieril nf i l-a riKjiln inti.:n, r.inflrt n rn TO#rely WTirnitTn'il 

in iirmi'vetlihg the mystery r-f myth4>loyy, nni in pmTirtg- in tn i* aaiEmtiflc a^min'fet 
fnrtc. An a p'.i'nnL'nl rule o. will be found that tlie element of controitniioxi and 
1 hr.Tingni ftj ill the mythoJogLM i# # syrt Index to O iruxinii ltp, ill n iriUrniur lid infill mvli 
Ijy iiirini itn-taphyiicE, uf tba reaultf obtainej from dilFeront atandpoinfi. ll ii, thwr 

fore, safe trj aay thus whatever ie found to he irtecoiifriJ*blfi to ri'o^on nrtd FfttmtialUni 
In mljgtoh in nut .i mitiTFcntatioH of u ' fwl,' whrtlier it rnHin a bolsig nr n Hlufu 
of e\LHtenL-:r in nature, hut cHii'nliii 11y and titoy a mental Cohrept, forined with ifai ui<> 
of enrna pcnoral prirmtplo nr otltHr in Hie fwilnry of n ismtiewIiHS extravagant Jitiagiiiatiun. 
..I riunnrkahlrt nf rim pb*t-Vcdk cnucepttnnB, Lbe one which iian nciw prui i ienliy 

ii- li11 th* whole field, nil! only nf the Hindu world, hill of ulmoiil rhrm-friiirthn of 

Mm human race—the silca nf a lupraine tutiatw end ruler of Urn univerae—fiiu.^Hhcs 
jjinjn! Ill 1 iritmt p.Hr|kiHg illuatretion oF itii» rule Proh&fcly the nm'ifKr oF ilmuphl 
ivlii' Li Jsil... i»tir v'im! il;i il foujidiiticih ft>r ihi# cosKoptiOD is tii. Iff f<yund in- VLav^kaj-uian, 
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< 4 ) The sacrificial t*xt atil] forms part of the Hindu ■qriptnxM, 
lliouffh it ii clear that its interpretation has been changed from a 
literal to an esoteric acnae.* 


Ihc artibut nf the nelen&uiJs and &„ Ambodimecit nf the port-iifa’i idea of tha fann- 
nj “" , S, *■ Wtbiwxi «|KK* of nature, The Hindu mind, poEifad at the 

Of nbttaam., stem* finally fa hw arrived nt the it couCd 

ivot 1 * devoid of * cause, and unable to cimeaivo a ratfat>#| basis far ihls vague *n<f 
rtl'<wfai'jr ■unmitjcni af Lfa uWh to havu promptly created k new category of farw fc 
lahaLtfhg It ihfrifia, the unknown (from «., not, and peruamsd, hm known] 

Id oted] B&S , r« the personifying impulse fa which lP,r other g 0 l J a of th* pantheon 

hits indebted for (heir ni^iuM nud bahff, the rtfitts beewi, in due «nnt of 
L:in e Clothed With all the tttfbulcB of divinity ■ and Mngr fo « u ™ 

0 L '* fcc;Ll>, ^w ot til tilliar J iissesifie,' and. tbuifota, ibe rnnut powerful of [he£Li »U— 
wbene* the word ifrare signifying he wlw is envaated: with eieu r.yc, it \wvr 

douLtolon or mmaiurj-mn finally uahcnMl into Lho world a» the flmat Unknown 
flaving t*«* w* up aa H* moat supreme divinity of tbo Hindu ^nihaan. tha Unknown 
he «* n Mtenri ,tN dwniniou heyood the Hindu world, end Ilka snun of its pred**«om 
Sliti* pnd othorB. flifao managed hi festal itself in other lamln, in soma of which h* it 
regarded M tha creator nf pW and faa-T both. Accordingly, Taaiah hit gud u 

llw creator of good and evil alike f Hft6 Jaijah, ilv. 8 -TV Jfnhaiornfcit, too, contented 
huiini.il f wiih Isaiah a Tjpw h and dunlorod that guciri und evil bath c-realcd by jjpf f] iprn 

being no other creator lit rhe world. This, tin dcufcf, ia th* vulgar vLrw, which 
%**» Iho under lying truth; but the fallacy it the jmet pbjmfar In thi. m«tanoo H 
*nd has to be r«.kr«ird with. Ae the r,f good and ovil, the nimple ddfijfffl, 

lviju licvih! porfLapa in th* min i r d n furc-t recluse not (Mu-tpculArly nottd far hia phifaBaphi ■ 
« ;uuiflri - Ij m now that it. meUpbysWl origin liaa bit fl i s ht nf in the dii, and 

fnry <rf a hot »ntrowc *0 coucarui.bg ,l. nature u.n ij exirteucc,. hwoine the , 0 ^^ 1601 ^ of 
*11 kind" of dfBcrepaiusie* end iaonngruilin. It oould nrrt evau be nthrrwiBa. for bninff 
cooceiv*il in cho iraaginatfan nf mm bh the eolltpry Bauxoa of all nunwioiH und fuoc- 

tton, it ctnilil mil wh'H rtiftiBe to arawpt ronpanHihility fnr tha dUferauf. kuidN or at:> : TjLiw_ 

An-imFr, fnnctiDJitt] and the Ilka. Iri more recent rituaa the penonifimtum b» *Ibo 
come to he aiwxiated with the ideal «f the rail, whkh is cnbcaival fa fa t^ 1[n . 

mg ibeorhed m Lbc godhead. TJioe, tha wi^b>l metaphyefap] concept of ultimate force 
IlOw I'Bpre^eastu at Ei^hI fmir differeni Italiga, namely, (1) the mnoh*ULc*l aid# g f rmtuie. 
(«) Iho functiou of pnm .pirit and other ■4hB*ancea l (3) tlm farce of turew ■□> f4) ihr 
itti*l goAl tif ibe bouL, Ii l. the: ocmbiiifctfan of thcaa four diatmet &cid inenoncibbla 
tretioDH, [ocBaly farmed by a maNaphyair*lly indinad mfad, which ia ll w fr - : flul urappe 
terror pnd diaputei in hho world of rbgflgbt today, 

Cf. the 1 fallowing firuu IlauBBan . fly .lean af the Vedanta ^Ungluh. InuRlation 

by (llt*rlea Jnbuiton, p. S) 

it ii the f«t tb*t in Chaei [tKo 5rnw^iiAiir | wn meat aimiiifaurly a 
wonderf.il apiritualjiLug of the HpcriAciai cult ; in pL *(4 of the practical carrying out 
of the csreiniitu-wi, comes meditaUr® upon them, and with * eymboltcal changa of 
i , “ j en]Dg, wbich thah lead, on farlber Uy thf lofticat thoughCa. TjijI, the cpunioji paBHajro 
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(&) The knguugu of the text could not have boon the work of a 
Perfect Iking (God), or of vegetarian saints j for the former would 
never directly Or indirectly encourage an evil practice* hot employ 
misleading language, and the latter w mil cl never report to a ay mb oil ft in 
of fleaii and blood. 

To these must be added the fact that the V&dic text generally is 
intelligible only on the hypothesis oi an ttwtofie philosophy underlying 
the surface meaning of words, though we may not be able to ax pi am 
ull the i mperisonuti oils employed by thft fi^^s in their marred |n>etry. 
Quito a largfi number of thcao personific&ii&UB become mtolligibU with 
the aid o t the details giv^n in the Puranm; and, although it i& not 
usually permissible to read the statements of a later work into an surlier 
one, it cannot bo denied that iho Furornc description* of the Vedie 


,,f r bo Brihad&renrekiin [whi <:h ia intended for the Adtemyu), La width tbe Hun* 
ftwrifluit i* troaiwl, atrve &fi an example i 

■' ‘ Oni 1_J.lnwn TitPLly ia the UraJ uJ the nsfirill-cdat horae, tbo *tm lb bis eye, 

Ibei wind bis brrtth, his miratib in the all-pervading fire, the mir !a the body ui the 
eaciificml hisrsa; heaven ia hi* back , spocm Ia hie belly, l&* sarth ^ tLri fo^skwl 

(Onik,b 'fho poltn *re iua JoiM.e, Hie mtarmcHintr quarters ere hii ribs, the ewdin 
are hEB finite, mantliB and half-months ana bis joints, Hay and night are kLa feet, 
lba . iatw. are hie bwiM, lha cloud* wfe III a iLrah. Tte demati are the food which be 
oimeuraeB, riverr* are bin entrails, the mountains hiH Liver *n4 Ians*, jilaiiiH end 
trep-s > i is hair; She Ruing pun ia hi a fa™ quarters, Lhc uniting arm ia hi* hN quarters; 
% vh* n he yawn*, that ie ihe lightning when he aeiflfa, that m foie I bunder, when \m 
watern, that u rain ; him voice ia speech- T)xj verily amiw efter the ho*** m the 
wriltaial vcaflel, which atkndH before him i t*9 cradle it Ln the eastern cinean : night 
verily arneo ns the flecrificial veAftel, which stands behind hlta: U* cradle is ia ihe 
’waBtetn wean; those two usdrihcial VBiaels srttae feo nnmnuid the hone. Ai * now 
hr rjuiiea the god*, ew a war-horEc the tl il ndbarrm, an n afeed (he dunon, * hor*n, 
mankind. The nruan ia hia rnrnjianiiiii, the ocwiel hit cradle,' 

11 Here the tmlveTM Lube* the place trf the burae to bn uflrared, ptrliBipH with rlir 
thought in the Liscligfnvud, that tbo Wrttin ia to renounce the world [ef. Brih- Hi 4. 1; 
4, 4- 23), sn itif lather ol the family rennuno«n the rwl Bhnrifloisl gifts. Id juit lha 
vnniii way, the ChhanHogye-Kvaiiifthed (1 K V> which in mlrmlrtl fnr the UdgaUr. l*Mb» 
n„ ti,,, tnm fldpOM ; to he rnrn^iiiHed and honmtfnd the lyillble p ntfi.' which is *■ 
Hymbol ot Brahman (pof*Wi*lmu.prottfcam) j *od the dMAum (hymn) which belangi to 
tlin Holer ia Buhj^trd to u lllte Inmuformetian d! meaning in AitanjJiHr»ny»lniTiL 
<9, I, ili.—Com parr HimtuDHWt» S h d, fiiPfa, wh«o the thmight Is developed thet 
symbol ket Mprceentatiocn tpr 4 r^»fln) ctl this V«nd hew vmLidity tint 0^1 J within tbs I lUbl. 
in. which they are Forrad, hat aleo in generel." 
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g*irJs nnd godfams Etra inwfily enlargements of their original concep- 

lino.H m the Vvtfox* It [a also to bo born* in mint] that the conation 
»r the Tvur.ship of Vedio gods—Indrn, Vanina, and the JiJt4>—Is nlao 
ludiBHtiTfl of The fact rhflt it W.1S duo to the discovery & f their true 
nature, sio i liy-l whon people discovered them to W pun/paraonifiuatioiip 
rd nuTit^J li hatrantitins they desisted from the worship which used to by 
performed for thair propitiation. Probably the |c«y to th& ijLf.erpmta- 
json of the Vedas and I lie character of Wdic gods was never compiatsly 
ll>H - of > hcwvwer mulsh the laity and even i he ordinary />«/. manat 
wnd^ /ti'klh t r.« miyJji have miumied ignorant of £fa esistone#, The wav# 
°f mteUertnaliem, which followed 1 , 1 1* react! cm against acicrifldal 
ritualism oi the Hudm iiitiij period, ^ins towards its end, to have been 
characterised by n ton free of Him key. A iviide host of gods and 
goddesltaB, wbrisn number faun been popularly estimntad ut 330 s DDO,OOf> F 
thiiH spnjtig from tit# original and limited Ye die stock in tho Epic and 
the Puranic period*. A few additional pfflfsoni&saticmH, such ah that, 
of Krishna, also :-Mm to have been made by the authors of Hindu 
PntaniU : It Is, however, only fair to add that, while the lljimayaiia 
and thf MuhnbharatOj smd tho I’urtmnn uko, introduced li lot of confusion 
ill history % dm**** up ml MltarM -Jigm™ in mystic and symbolical 
garbpt they nt the su.mt- time effocited immense reform in religious 

* CJ, "Tin; Parana* Cl II lid.wir-li c^ual <:i .11 mJi- i n-i-y i Je jifnnouticai! to |m Mflinl 

jnvyln, rif iir- Hibu 111■ WHiin themarflv^ii au entile be proved l>y (be following (jactation r 

" Ufillf gTTW tfRrWfTH 

cTTifn fawi^rsir u 

rr” 

—Tim rrnFianorjl Fitfrjjv of Eli amt Varnha. \ r 1? |, j, r,. S 
[ firndtreil ji.Iji !•!rjgLtfih thn -slum, ftloka 1 

(Jl all the Abn-irnm rirel ihn Parana wan UiMnl by Lfraimm j 4Lid then Ltun Yulis, 
Ar.gaa, rijfti-jhitJiba'.'lru, vh>w imd rulea name ,,m of tun m«vti4b. ] 

t Aa an JO*t*nce H>f tin a kind of pwflntnfioftt ion may bo rnandflmfld Dnmpftdh 
ar.Tordiag to (ho MahaibEiaratu, mm tlie oajnirujn wife > >f ,l 11 tlw? ft™ FamfRva 
hra^hara. Tbo Jauul PiLPa^ai of Lha DEjjttiiljura H aat diBjmtD, the cariufttait^ii nf ib-.n 
■taiotaent, ind aflirm, *fa*E ibr was the [iiarL-iral wit* of Arjntia aLodp, ^tu Lad i'.oai 
tor iliaud in open fruycutraia. It lb cartmnty not lll^ty Hm( me ii Ms»>ia o( 
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warship hy ah awing- up the reul rltai'aclcr of their gods U* constat in 
purs pei'sanificjitLaBii, Great uh this reform undoubtedly waa* it 

n^lil iliilI wrong wuf gu lii^hly ijeisc-L-ig ■ -iJ aa r-tia-i -nf tho l'*i-i:Iii*;ilh would Kith Ijwjh ** 
much wanting in muni] ity hm In force bar tu(o n union with no hie* t-hun 0 vk kiaabind* 
lit one iitid the Hama time. TEic [.nil]) , that Ike sutli-or of the tfrefi I epic ha-i ■liHbn'tfd 
ami twielod the f&i-.ta nf hmlnry In suit ble uLlugurtcal requirenLaatB, iraviog Lt to lbs 
gruel p'one nf his readorB to gujl of. 11in leal me&rdng.. 'I'lw uri-i ml nr (be young 
Dr-uijmcli, n, • it bride in I hr family nf cbe live l-'n ri<tn vuh, furnished ton .ixdrin# a 
rteaiLitihirriiB to flio t^lfttiuu between I if a and tho Jlyc ■organs of wnwiion ba ignorwl 
o” hm v-urau. Ida genius, and ho ftfc-ii qitilv employed ‘siu as an imparsDiWtLQO 
ot th£ 11v111cgnniH'o ui bin gi^&t, initilu-rj Huimit, it L'iii^h alleg-nry rf tins fnaJ 
combat botwro-n lEu- higher and tbo town 1 fnn-an nf the eotiI and I hr. Mpnplieto *mqvi*h 
irifjit of ilits latter fjco t-ba 1 lWiuaup.iit Hintury of PhatalHwnriitia by H N. fyur, 
uil. II). Thus, while Ihn real Er-aupadi mun rvi/ii.riled an tboir 11 :l. i^I sS^-j- by Tc od,tii£i*rft 
and Oili eiia , |irjr husband a older 1 1n---l Th-i*h , ind lie * mnth-.ir ■- Nakula and f^ndeva. 
who urtitr younger than ft,r|urm r her u-iytholngii-jal Lkiublij ' oaiiu 1 Id hr Ljjriivn aa lb* 

common wife of thorn *U f tn camplote Ihr J^aejntilanca between I bn hire name! and lire. 
According re another myth HFn.-.idFikfld with tier jinr<i nullity, rhn had bis-u givcsi a 
wcfflilfli-tuL bowl by Bur™ > un Empargaiiatiuci f pure J pint| Pwin which nK kinds 

of f,*(| and o(bfr rhni^i mould be nbr.-i.lnrd by :. mare wmli. Thr aiplaoitmU nf this 
dwrin-IuMUItiB howl ie tn be found in the fact that. I hr miul La nll-Aiitfriiml l-.v mature, 

and Independent- of crtJteitfo ll«lp. Tbo failure uf the wicked 1 iqbiAuna to 

her charms to the- pit Id id gat* by raniw u p bar ruin?, which became mli-miinahlr 

ijiiraeuEoiLilly, ..lircum stance which r... il.Jh :■:? mnphfciiiin the nature of lit*, f-r it-- iIik 

condition nf bondage ideHcriheiit sib Ihr imanoriaL imisjrity of J>nt*H*iS) the Will lb 

ulwayH enwrajrpnd within inim..in:,bin Eayeri ol -uvUi-r, ho ttia? it in onfiOBaibie to 

lateli s gMuj|»9ft of its wuJwd KSuyy by a«,v rneann. 

The .ta[wrn-(u- fegwnd of I.idy Ka^ciya furnirlniH anpthei beautiful ItujreriKWietWd 
nf hfe, Her five icTtrf rep-rnmuit tin i :, ve gSnftfti. all of u-h:i-h naly pley hrr fill--, 
hv i-iideavLTariup to p»[ui off »u bur Liuec md wnrfhk*ii r-uiiHBlEutta fcr tins n»l iwuclefi n\» 
tiki, ttiam r.TT, und tlirt Mikado in tjie physical ppmnnalily whom I- jilts to t.-Iiijti 

to lh.c Kinj^iloir, nf M«m IlhuL-JoSra, tbo mpiema cf Ibo i"JT tj> nr rin-r-'. ^ith :lio 

... 

! 'ranptidi iriiiaL, however, bn <i i--i ingntHhod rflm l»<lra who i*i unnubor irr-: ■■--■oi- 
-i*n of life <nr gout, 'Ih,- ibtf^niu br-tw. -n the Wo peiwAhIfleatiohB lion in dha fai-l 

ibni, ohLLe Dranpadi repruapnlF Ilf* in iln relatim ttt tin- appe*. Ihfll* S|«jR ^ in * Very 
mn ,-ii 7,vicli-i n-MSM. The cbiii-.t :di4i‘ Ilf In lira, it Iftkeu iif, ur, Si Lm I mrii-jiL fipTire, nr a livimi 
dnh. ii Enffrdenr. In «tdte iiie ii.h nti-.i, feelitip of aiiflTut far the Hindu nntiuiiH nf 
morfl 1 1 !y, i-kEtieatinn ar.d divinity, for he not -nily caiamit* mini lory wilh (-lip wife 

^.r Eii.i it-rEor-pUir. (I mi luma, but ii- alw^ usiidn handecanor try Brahma, t'brt, far fmiu 

imni^binjnr thu gedocef, actailly turnu abe wply mnrlih <A Hra or EiIh body rntn «n iriany 
cy*-s, ai liie merfeab prayer. The true iHflltilk*tvca 'of tt-.- Lefieni, liowevcir, Jiaa nofbjrt^ 
In do with liiiilnry r and raven la » troKienikrai amount of i nui^' hi uih) tho naE n i- nf 

3fiirit, and an Tinrivalled oapw-ity fur the employment of ]Ksetic*t mn+epbur iri itu 

mitlw. 
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rtevertkeilesB foiled to hit the mark; for the ffopartura of the family 
■of putflly mythical go its opened the door to the worship of a*nii- 
hiytlioIagfoaJ e haraete rH tak^n f rr>m history, while a few of the deities 
Xl Mceut ongin and older type tftso became installed as the objects of 
worship Mid devotion. !Rama and Krishna belong to the former class, 
end Siva to the flatter, Kona of them in to he found in the Vedas—a 
Circumstance which tends to non firm the opinion of th* Uuroponn critics 
charging the Hindis with having chnngad their gods. The Maine 
for this, however, lies dot so much with the Hindus themselves a* with 
the spiitf Df mystification which pervades thsf, unmd; for, where the 
tewhing is couched in a flange age whicli means one thing in its literal 
*ense and quite another in on esoteric one, men aip opt to feet 
mystified, and must, he excused it errors ate committed by them TV 
Upttmxad* tried to remove this mystic and misty uncertainty from 

It Tvllt be riuHccd that ihn Infcercourie with matter j fl absolutely forbid^ to 
,* llU ’ ■unejt' ntvksha ntily implies fb*ir Mpsratiorj from «mh ,,r.|]er. Tlencfl Lhfi hrtir- 
r^.an aJ jphit into ™ltcr ia a forbid*^ ice, and i„ for that reaSoo d,«ribed an 

, N ™" * lcca fll ™ llRr ]1 rljn principal ribfltel -T knowledge tor the, httalldci 

n J pet.nu.=w 5M ) I W J, M h i» the tut™ of will, the kterofttiree between Rjnrit an d natter 
h "™ 1Bi nri Mi t,f witJ. ihe pftu-tptar'H wife. The iwaplt of tha ontry of 

l-iM. cflBceivoil iL.q an nhetm^t white, into matter in the frirtnatLau nf „ n infinity „f 
J?" eSch c,f whir]l bwf|lc, * fl MitBoulcd fti » hndj of nifitpriftl partial an, and, , tE rf„ the 
hJmdms Lnflutnpe --f matter, re&eiobten *n u^Ly ,.pnf.. Ttse*,. tawera, «nn attain 
. elf cnjHL i^inriflBa hy rba knowledge am] ur knotted giumi of 'Rdf iWtrmliorrcftllv, 
ihc of Briilnrifv), am] attain to perte-tiim and onir.JHMu*:^ Hears, tVy 

tre naid to have Ijm-p oonvertad into ' evess." 

ro.lrii in also Hit id to be a Wr of (he PbmB-juiw whieft trurveporida to the 

I'taMra <>r MLialinn tVolagy. Tl in a * wEn* n'hklL ■ !9C hiInie-tss bob doea not 

mcbnalft, ftpd ie a pun' «ymhol fur ihe spaMfore llnandu (natural dr-ij ff Lit nr mv> of 
tw small. 1 J 


Tlo' manrit of Ttidra ia an dtp-haul wbioti i& eymkilLeal of bulk and vroiffhl heai™ 
matter. Tim den underlying the corn-option ia (h»r. spirit in ..irimoviti.r by itself but mar 
no W 3 th ibr help Of matter, farther development of fbia thought E„ r™b]a ip 
tlw rincriplka Q f Ihe rlr.pb*nl itself, *hleh is m arrived u pweMn.r tbna> ™. 

j W'f i n;r from ohr b™S,—an EOgeniooH ayinholiam rlmignoil tn put ibr. nature at 
IV pnwmifiaatiota beyoad dilute. ih« three itilnka atendinE f« I be triple ourrnt 
prorpffftiea) of mntfier, that ia to »j, for tbo attribute of 14(^0 (intolLi^euoel few 
mrhvnyi and tama* CinerlLal whk-h Ihc extern or SSDkhjt dieawere Ui Iw the umtAi*\ 
piopertte* of pr(matter). The power of e^ftneion anil non tea.-1 ion wbi.L ia 
pcouliar to Ufc ia ]]]uuE T 4 ted by In dr*'a K ft-™i ng by ffmiae, and imnmitig a 

,llL "^ ,e *l b(id - v «r ft Intuft-Ptatk tprbbftblv the ppmal cdn.rm 

h-ith the OOKBalplenua), wVu flepflratrd hwn hra con-opt, Sa,-hi (nrirtne) 
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tVir religion, and went h long way in blinking up the darlt dungeon? 
of ignorance and superstition; but the torch of intalleetualiffm which 
they Ii^litpd seems to have burnt only in a fitful mu Ti n or, They iue 
not even altogether free from mystic symbology, and the UgM which 
thtty abed neither penetrates into nil the dark corm*n of their faith nor 
U always to be diatinguiabed fnKn ithudc. The sis iamona schools of 
philosophy which followed (he h pknipid period exhaust thouisetves in 
refuting <*m another j and give iliffercH and contradictory explanations 

of the woe ld-procte^, the only point of jagreommit among thpm being 

the infallibility of the Vedas, qh revealed truth, Shut nut From a 
wider field of rewaifch, and with ihe hoTiaon narrowed down by the 
supposed revelation of their mystic scripture, they failed to appreciate 
even the trap philosophical standpoint, ami became entong-led in the 
meshes of n one-sided n.bsolotism which lies in wait for the unwary,* 

Oiilj- n very 1 ittlbi S-F'll iwimn wisj-uJd iihow that rhugvi iiyiitrnnF of pibllOR^pli* - at* 

nieiiluti- Juipi-iljr conceived, nor i^Jm rn-CFl^riiicd by a neientiftc; or phtfoaophtual proclaim. 

I'Jiey even misn | Jir pbl'n< l A>'phk:;cl KhU:>l|ii uni. :md in iririqt cues display *-■ ■« i|i1eLl: 
iigrioranc.B of tht fcindf; qu rfohtthmi of praiHflpu (valid IfnbwlEdga)-, 'L'lteir enumerstJOD 
nt tfin livi.U'ij.v I* al?0 unECianfcitk alj;L tuinLnadjnjf. 

T(i bfitfiri with the philosophical uLimilfmint, cvpn learned Hindmi fcnl pnn*fraiin!d 
•to crnifpwB that none Jif tlmir »Li dardcfiiii i& | iEUli.iprigvbd«:ul Iy itmmd 'I ho passags 
aErendy quoted nn pi>^ 477 ch£c Prom r.lm posf*va t» ihio ninth volume of r.lju Sacred Bt*iLe 
tif 13m Jiindue may ba iakiHu (o Iv a fair cxfineeaEnn of Urn Hindu mimj Fn lJitn osgurfl. 

No douhl, ihr 1 tuailuH now try Ln jftitify tbe defcutu of thoir philoEopliy, on the 
S^und nf tlin InjfluntnrB mderfitaodanK cl rlie pnpiJ*; hut surely rlml .-armr.j juntify 
Uic immkntiii'! nf untruth, and, in the abeenief Anything prnvinff iba ptrfidtiotl of 
Lnowlo^gc iri Hho Leaebere. [bn aFgTJifi*nt can only La denirwd Ln hp inspired hr faith ratW 
than by rpuHiih, Ifro are, however, not concerned hone with t]w "ijujndtwsw or ultierivuu' 
of thus jbitifindno, but with the merit of llte original gyetenis, and hh to their meufli 
■fSCh.jy I los wlUniBUon in dear nnd ringinji. It Eh Ki^nirjciLiLt Fbutt ihe mufit(iJej;ii of tin 
dur.fu.rta* llji-niivrlvTE condfiinn. no* ■ i,= 111 c1 1 ■:■ r, wLlhcrat masrre, ah ^>31 bo CTident from 1 Lc 
foLLowEo^ from ibo Si* SyetomH uf UinJu PLilraioptiy (rob r"*M& ®Wl3, wbir.li aural up 
the Smnfchjfen (jritjGLam nf the uiflch i ng of Vo;larifa : — 

If there were one pumfs, n> fhn Vodadtini hnlfl, (hen iT imr wtiig happy, all 
iwouJct bo happy: jF ont: ™. T c unhappy, all wnuld 1* unhappy, and nn In |be canr 
fif llin people affected l?y tr.iulile;, poflfBlJen of rare, purity of ™-o, health, birth, mnl 
dearh, Tfcnr^, lhi>u- ia uo-t one bur, many, on iKoount of th« rrianifoldiHag 

tndicat&d by f-ornij birth, abode„ fortune, fuwiety cr foi»dliMS?,' h 

fn roapoct of dtui nonxi of valid .knowledge alao thurB i* nn apreeruent anwop 
thiifle *y * ten IH, rho Vaifia^ikAa hold lug direct observation ami Enrernnce m hr. rhe only 
admieHihte fnnna of pniwf, the NaiyayitaR brihffjng in tpitimnny and analopy in additinsn 
tn iheue two, and the Miniftnarkia further adding drihapudi" fiiotnllarv or Inference l)y 
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Tlif result ia that, iriHi^ad ot crleartn^ up t\w. duabU and difRcuIliea of 
iurpi which in 1 1 1 h as hi of tin*? riiHliijilij"aiob t thp-y nado thtir own ctoscJ 


11 <;pJ wnticiL i and, si- hums, alac. ■ mferencH bv uegutkiaj. U-.ir iiimln^y m 

etjdcuilj nuthjn,.' oth*r llmu a firm of uflttitiiHdilihjsa (faHauj. ■ ,i LnlViiraiiiiej par* anil 
f.iLi J j J |* r viliLlei tirtli&juM) (owoUAryl an ! nxttptthihilln urn Included La r.he true logical 
inference. Tin- re-iuuining thivse, n;u,„dy f direct abaHO.-u.rjmi, infcraiK* and icliablff 

[■:!!(Iiaiunj', are, 1 1 1 ■1 y Bpc^tlnfi. rhn p-:>|ur .rcos -f prawnum-. lt upsle (rf lh« rfl[nHdJ 

a.r i In” Viuw-fcilraa ro admii ihe last ua-mt;i]; fur Fuliabla testimony in the aule meane 

ill !■ knowledge of ttnu+ri ti^yoiid perception rind jufi-i^ncD h.Mli The aiuk'ivin idboo!, 

no doubt, jiin'i Lhi-tH. three I'm jub nf promfffto, but lr uturner tha infallibility uf 
111.' Varies, *uii n- logical pfncoswe iucsuite ieffim?nr* by analogy. e.p l in- conclueicm 
Ihiir nil m ni|;ii irrna must I.r- Mu - mm boiiiiiF* one in m -n U) tie in that iv:nihi ion 

1 ! l* e Santhyu. Knrikjij I'Jng. Ti'ni.t-., pub], l,y Mr TuliUu If urn 1'alya, p. :d0j. Dot 
cii t :h! nr. wall infer that n il rjrjp have their tails c-tir. nai wooifi one with a. rut-off tail I 

TiVd linn com A to tin' tiltt&t w 1 1hij'.ii a cli-ar il«:Li- i-i 11 i 11 ; L r.| i>ji ..F which r.n ticarlwuy 
rrui be rnmii m philosophy or religion The ferffuaj signify ilin rjumsntial points, or 
tuphdji, nailer wLirli 'lit: subject nf enquiry in 1o be studied, and muni bo determined 
m k'lrmlly, i liu.I i'; to na> tint iri il Itaph aEM d iininrii'j'. I■ 1 . 1 1 by file oxaci inetbcidj «l 

ciieiLtifif ■■ Jus I y ,i j ii, The scop* ami aliu of religion being Hie prcscpority nr.d t littLEiiatelr, 
(llnij Ihi* fi*lvn tin n of living beings, Ihn IturisrtiBstiwn it dlrm-itd to ihr uBCHrlamiuenl 

<:l ll|J ' neilira Of Ihi* •mill well an nf llin hui ;r--i Mhiub .to in i lippSe itfi p a 1 11 ni I 

frio'ilcm Mid nnergy 1 dlintw ii.n ir •>. ;■ 11 n i ■ ■ tbe Supreme tkat. The liuf 

tattrati, tiierefiifo, are only ihune— ■{ i™, {ijj-uif, n-n-it rlie Jikci—hliioli u»o laid down id 

f bn Jaiiiii Si'JclIni. In. q.11 others bt-in;, fnn-ij nf —n falaelumd maAcjiiurading 

in rim g#tb iff a fatton. 

Bearing ;Ii«h<> obranuticiit m auiinl n! nil nci 1 Jiaur fuj U| R viv uobmlfl raia> 

lH- mU\ to have got huh! uF il.. (ai{v««. To beglu nili. lha Maniilty'iu p^ilftaojiliy, 

wlii«b Jay-* fl"wi tli* iwenty-flvo faffuuj auuji.nratnrt in <he tenth i h iplor, \rn have Men 
i liat ir has bur ln.i l' m coirimcnH it In coTniutittaaciie. Ihn Eemblarjrw In n fqMua bofog 
tiTH'nrtldc only lb 11:i '-Jinn of jtpumjrj and \ttakjiii which ulnrin are i-'rmal 11 1 eaves mil nf 

.. ..- such important e nbMtiune* mi Tima add ld|Mice, wlu!n linljr^iorfjiiit iJiiuyH, 

iM,'.. nr^AUH nf afiiod, uro gaiien eefiarnli” |ilaL:ra. K kn^ not. even ipprur '.himI » 

I III ba=iiH of Usblt rmhmti^n, ninrn many important fuinuinJin ,if n similar kind. r.<( . 
tlluso ti-r digestioB and ciEBTrtilatLrinm *f blood, are altogottier i:;imrtiil, Tb*' hvliole systfen] 

i? Hu|jfiriA*d iii ho r. sdiantific sod bifjhly rational r^ptiiTiMlrn nf the Hubferl »r ftorw.-i. 
iTTl cismi^FO-tion and imifc a ha. y.f, no r.ndimTnar ie mads In enfd.iin anythlcig in. this 

MSPfinrlinn, «Dll tLf wliCile of 1 1 1ir fcnowr- iiripnriiint f!r|mrlmeat 'f the ,'11111111111 iminnco 
ib oonapiaiump by its absence omong tbe fiKtcaj. 

The NuiyuyilrM ppsit wistwn principicB ns fblliAvs ;— 
flj pfi.jTl 110,1 IViliil knowlei.l^,'-), 
fii) jmtmfliftf {Dbjccfg of kniiwhidge'i, 
fiii) Ann/rfiflya fdaubtl, 

(it! pratfcjans (purprws). 

(Y\ driftanta foiempEiJicailLfin^, 
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moil uncertain than ever, ami th«ir pmrtid&i vnlne is confined to the 
uidenH lcaif-flplittin|f which iy endl^lv ffoing on anion# the followar* 
of the VedjiR. 


(FLj (eBtnljli«tieJ truth, nr thr lint word), 

(vii) rsu u ]u-"j i"irj (limb a of & 
tvaii) fnrA'ff (rea-aon), 

(is) fcSnridaticni), 

(TlI PitJiE I'lliIII ui^Enri), 

fsi) jufpa (wiariflI lilr ill itiptsiHfiii.-nlj 
faii) (a frsvulciiH awtruveray], 

xiri) tittiitibhrifw (fattncy of arRiJinitM) p 
Cwlv} l^'i t; ii( a (dnp-Jnilv in. iliflf.oFBirinJ. 

(siI-1 ji5ii (a futile anais-sr. nW- hiding fault witTi a fMillkea argaippaij, and 
ftTi] titjjrcJwLutft^Tui (oocwfon for rah ate), 

Hflrt alen a ^rlurji^ n-t thexn «ir^t«cri printLplen. lx sufficient fa nhfiw that they utc 
wt? I-Alentiilnd fa impart a knowledge ,if l^gSc. Oat iwgin tm-tninly in m .t religion, tfami^ln 
II jk a iindaE ilrparirnsint of knowledge, Mr* fp-*rnmar r T^viii»K-3=i n t r. ^ nmT the oilier 
sririine*. rr the mloH of ^nuld ha called Ufltti*, wo eIiouLeI ha^n m .|nt, ibo parii -if 

Hjrtw-lb itfiitit, vorh. and the llks—and the ralca nf aritlnnx.tici, -■fc,. almi r.-j EH Hu I Ibis 
i« dearly fchu und. Tbs N'iijsyikfth \iy fa [fet over Mm- difficulty by Hit iticlttifco in 
tlisir wjcond category of hr*] 7* kind* nf objccta, nanrndy, gnu I, (Li) My, 

(ILi) lli-ft WKiariH iif sanaari™, fit.) nrf/io (wheeb mJiLprUsa colour, taaln, nmoll, touch and 
(Kiimd 1 !, i» bu44ht ; iuinl|ect), fn'J moita fmlud). fvEi) ijrauritfi (applkttlna thn:.x.|:;b 
H.pwnh, winrl or body). (vfii] (fault -aliii-h means afosttan. ha%sd ami ntupddityh 

(ill yrrfya-bbava I'Life- after death), (>| ^r.^ric (fruit ,ir reward), f*i) Jn?i^a (pain), 
and fefii ic;.'jsurrp,« (Fjnrdrau From paitil. Tint the reHnll in a hormone muddle, arncs 
r.liu xororti cak-cnr* hn.- wfrfefln to f.h- nlij«vr.i nf tnflw|eflp(*< , .md ae «nch amlirarr* 
all tiring Mini can bp known. lime* <lU (.bat. exists, mid ea!LEUjfc f therefore, bo confined 
f.j ivetvo g^ijei , .ii; iH^no, The. idfljjliwl ihj hire of tbei ulafkiifirat ian i« &[nn ii|rparvji r 
frem 11-e fat:! dtiaf- pli/ipctEiBr leavta oni of soroirnt mariy rsf ttis moat irnpHtriim( 
Iliin^H to bfl hiiown^c.j., iTiTHini-j, row doth pent nCrjurif- hui 3 [ayp nudup 

ompliafiaa on aunFi (imrnportsat tnatt-ain tut b™di, tarto, and (-be lilre. Thu ►■numomtidn 
-nf ii nrli matters aji faJpa fwr*r^ljp q l, *r(.,tmfa fosyil, t.o., a kind of ivxanirtinff) and 
(i|ilit. Ills), to Hay nrdhiri# ef jifr ffntile ttrgiaittctitfctioa), dh a«|«rat* taifnar. in 
also »□ Lnsbarn:n nf cytroms lo^ioal oliYtneEtHWa. 

The VaitefLkiia lay down I In- fnlluTinp at pnadkabka 

(i) mnbKtatttaj, 

(ii) altTEhuto, 

(iii) tM?iion, 

fiv} peni-ml featurfiftp or genna- 
IvJ Hpeola] oharactemaMox, r-r xpod.ee, 

(m iJ mmbiisatinri, and, 
fvii) 
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Tiio fact is i-lio-t, owin^ it# origin to an earlier scientific crood, 
the symbolicn-1 poetry of the Kip Vedu, the true hitais of modern 

But l I-jiv arrangement it more Like an Hmimoratbn *hat are called c*i*fori*& 
in the ay.Htenifl t-J Anatolle and Mill (hm brtftfiM- AMQrdingly, iho writer of the 
I car nod imtrciduetion Co Major B, lb I^ctli m edition of ch= VuitseijLlta Sdntraa af 

Kuniidt fnll :l nn a pinna duty to apologiM for rho NjuirtMciiii^B of 1hi« nye-tum. 
writer !— 

The VaEio? i Un ; 1 j> ti > Irak a at thingfl from -i f. ■n.kuLar wedl-dcfliMMl pmbt 
oF view Hi in r.liii paint of view .J tbciac to whom i Ijii Iikiiumb *[ KanStla whfp juiiIre^Bed. 
Tt ih, ilh jt„ lliureroro, no tfltirh a .• mplidH, independent HysCam of pliiimrifthia thought, *" »m 
elahoLalron. »b appILB^icn, according to Ibo immediate on viionin co t of it* origin, nr 

ihf ;I'ncluiig of the Vcdljii ami gtlier ancient ■jftiT'fcE who had geme Imfor* its author," 

Tin; oral of the Vai4e?iktw -H I hr, *mnMi*tian of faftew nny he raid 1 

lo hogLn with Chair elanaifionticm of edbiRtances, fttirlhlUi-^ md actions rtubBtiincca or* 
pjni rcii Lit’ nine in imbiber. rt?., (i—tej four kMh of atoms, namely, atom a of o^fth,. 
wliter. Fire wM ;ur, (vl ether. ti] lime, firii) the principle of |DivtUv.iitinn, (viii) foul, 
tod I'ixi mind. Atiributeii i*re u I the following hind", namely, colour, tuatu, Bnicil}, 

L.iuoLi. number, quantity or nusuHnro, enpwiitatieea, coo|unotion, dmjiifirl mu, priority, 
podtorioritj 1 , understanding or odgnitiun, pleasure, pain, rlcnire, ateraioei, and valithm, 
ItuL mrniid ii f»oJ in hr- ii. property of ether Action! nr- of dvr kind* tir. t [hiriwnif- 
upwards, thw*Hng lioTfinwarda, contraction., eMpoiOhiiin and tnanilritian or motion, finish 
ie che enumeratLaE of Futatanflo. attribute am I action given by Lhn Vai&eiplias, but 
boro alfcu WB do nor find any attempt m Amipierate thfl 7 rue l-aftiw*. T|in whole 

mi wpii ig Tapbr iljiiI methodical in the entreme. The peiruTiLliKaiiraa are dofcctrr*; rlnr 
nlanai fixation of acih>mi, moaning!™, and rho iliviniina of attribute innrtulic and un- 
eeieotific. Air, water, tire and onrlh hut four differrant HukiHtiiiirfifl, IhlI only diffeTent 
Forms of ema and ihs mmn iiuhaianca—matitor ^ and nuLind in not a property nf eLluT, 
hut a mode or nwithin. ari^ns From lhn a^Ltntion of material bodies, 'Thv. enumaratinh 
tif mind u a Vind oF eulmtanw ia ala* clearly illogical, rnir uparl Frrma apLrit an^ 
inatlrr hiind ie not n iirqim-at* erubBtence. 

TIiilr, throe of the itLoai ramoiu! •ynl.itnil of Hindu raetaphyHion tmly hatray random 
iiuphilaflophJcal rhoapht, ami poSeoni* n<t title to d oArieily logiaal haati. Tbs remaining 
three, Hi at i< the gy^c+mn nf Yoga, Vedanta nud the Mimamea of Jalmini. alau fhrn 
no l.pflar in tine rR.iiK-r.t. They do unt prtHMd by duTmine ot doF^rmihinfj t,hfi l ( if ten*, 
nut!, therefore,, need not mtci^n our attonlinri uni’ lienor 

Siagge-raCcd importance has ln«"n fialmad, : n rwcwn t iimro for the HCibcvoJ nf 
the aiiyaitd (nvontaticl Vedanta, which mainttLinn c.hil ntP* twl only Ljuiw Brahman 
In become " That,' hut lhn Yeflantfct i■ unaLl,- In H»y wlw in spit* of tiia knowing TSrthmap 
be huf iki-I i,n vet become Brahman If the avsccm Imt hwn pHccd tm n nttiantifts Uani" 
of thought, it wm ilnl lmve been reengjiiirA Hi at hncfwledgf and rcatiaation are c-wo 
difTarant Ihnyu, even thougii ltorocledi^e ni abnolutoly trtdiapon«k,We for ihe vr/y ccun- 
monitmeat of the prOMM oF rcoJination of Ihc grtei idea-1 of the ijonl. Here, ilso, 
we learri from Jainlani that the " Pith ' paniiata in Hijit Frith, Bi"ht Kjsnwledga 
ami rtight Conduct, hut not in any of cbem "imply or nrpiralrly. Bttn Patau pal i 
cabuiLfits binmelF in ^eneratitisB, and » nnt aide fo dercribr the natura and! ciumh of 
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Hinduism, bus received st> many additiaiiH and alterations in the p*4 
tint its vary origin has been lost sight of by men, our of whom, 
tie Hcholni'H of modem fatua, nee in ft nothing beyond the out^-mus¬ 
ing of lhe immature mi&d of the rate, cuul the other, the devout 
followers of (he fnith, a divine revelation in every syllable and vvuriL. 

If the kyjwthtfii^ evolved out. hi tkae pages is correct, neither 
of These theories tan be stiiil to he true, for the poet^sngps were no( 
i me I loot, usd babes, a>i they nre suppos'd to tie, nor were flmv’ inspired 
by an omniscient God. Hinduism in its very im-epi inn wan an offshoot 
ol Jainism, (hough ii noon set itself up rs an Id dependent system ot 
religion. Jit course of time it fell under lie in on meal influence, the 
reaction jign.ilist which ts diameter Ned by [tie intellectualiam cd tin 
fyami (la* mftiip1r_vsic.nl subtlety of the n'mi-ld'famous Dg> 
(schools or sy-sterns oJ philosophy)—Nyuyst, VcdiiTtttL and the 
like. Having se£ itself up ar- mi j mlope mleitt by stem, it was naturally 
foread to regard .Tmmsm ns ;i hostile creed, and some of the ttorfoiwa 
actually contain .vtitw.* which nim at refuting Hie JainiL viows though 
"hut they artunlly rftfut# is not the Tains S-irWhilnfa ak i( U uudertiotiri 
by Tainas, but their own fanciful notions ooneermug its teaching. 

We thus conclude l hat the ([uostior of the greater antiriuity* 
of the two systems of religion must lie derided in favour ol T&nmm. 
and that the creed of the Holy Tirth&mkarax, fur train being a djmpliSer 
or n rebellious child of Hinduism, Is actually the hnais of (hut mo 

tht bands-pci ftt tlu: imi.iI ; jinr baa hr ttufftit fa an ho rha n *hy »m| thn to 

lltf metlnnl ho hunaeir layn itown fur Hcparatinp pmrn uptrit Irons IL* msJailnbh rasn 
pan loneJjip isT liiatfaf, 

* The ohjectinsi (fast tin* \oh3ra are comyKiscul in * iaecnissre (Lai ijspearn to Lr 
centaruH riJ4*r thw-n Hie Jan (piage ..f ifca Jmicia Siddhojit* J H of no lorre, far the mmrcmn 
praclico o* niiiiltmd in the p&at with raiprnl fa the prvnerTfttii™ oJ the Sacred Lure 

W P* fa (r&nmnif. it by nf hiruit.b atone, ffaih far lama unit Hie Hindu 

Hcrcp+ure* fa bp (ninKniitiPif in ihi h mannnr, nru{ writing nWM n’wr+oi to ouL. 

En re^nL hinfarlcal tunes, Noft, the VcJbh are cnmjimM in pwtrv. whigli mfiaTiB liut 
tbr Iflbgoafiie or Hie Vodie hymn a is fljtetf un tolerably, so tlml they nv ill alnuy* trint 
Lurk fa ILm |-#ri(Ki of their earn[KMitLpti. whatever fan ilnln rin wbioh (htv tru ictnlk 
ri’itmi'd in wntbi^. riuin lh twt the with .r^inmni n'bitli L.nl no hx-ed. mn. 

3'L' tice the laogitagic of the Jaitiii C4tunn is ibn language, in uaa 4 >ti rbe ilitt nf iin 

reitactioe. The taat or UiLgnago f*fli far tliLH reaetm in tint ee«e of ,r»ttiE«ii] wJiqk 
can. Ln iJntonninnf only b^ a ™mpflrLHUD of d bo mlrtnaicr mLiScnea famiiihnd br rlis 
st'riptureB of the rival crMvfn. 
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doubkdlv h orient creed. Tlr, Hem (inn dtuuibi is tmdoiitteiily right 
when !ip saysi 11 In conclusion let me assort my conviction that ,Tninieinj 
m an original system i>F religion, nmts* disiim'l and indie pendent of nil 
others, mid th»t, therefore, it is of great import unc e for the* study of 
philosophical thought mid religion* lift* in India M (he Jainm 

Gawite tor W27, p. 106). 

To sum up, Hindu!Sun owes its origin to the brilliant poetical 
genius d I men w hit personified, in their unbounded e n thus: usm , I be 
secret inn I d! vine ott.rihuta <if the soul. They were nol snvnges, nor ilo 
their writings rt>|>nV-n( the uncultured end u rim iiive mil ions o1 n period 
mfnT humanity may he soul in huve been n a -drive of menial infancy, 
nn th e contmry, their know ledge mns erouncled a pen tIii*- 
philosophy of lh> He in lire ■ : ! iPe, Htip'n&rted, :im it. ■*., bv true reveht- 
t.iciis from the TtrtluniikiintJt, Hupm 1 of time then effected n. fainplHy 
separation In 1 twee it the mother and llie daughter li >i Huhaequpfltli' 
fell in'' evil hands, 'i hi ■ hwilMm! in fhe whole host ai the family nf 
nip. 'iji'sifii'ial ritualism> which arose under -inne terrible influence for 
evil. She iigxI upjmnrH in t.lm rSle cm a pemtr i" liv n,u in (lie -m cl uni on 
of forests under tho protection. of the JT and -dill lij.fer 
W^ encounter her in the Huive-rsiry of Lhaujilit,. arranging her vix neu 
and variegated, though ill tith'ng, rotes, And now that the .r-roy 
intefllectualism nf modern re~entrli is trying to (temnnslrote her most 
Yii-hiuldr and valued adornmootp ho !h> the hfindiwuck m! (he primitive 
man, bdoh m I Ii>i’ his emergence from tin-* Afr^umflin, (manhey)* race, 

1 TJna wui-Jd-rid die wjJI always Liftftrn JiVtiliiiifltiliitH hbJerh nnd mUI thay cith 
rrann,(tn- ■ acquire b pnop«r nmljTi* into the nstarti .mi put$rita!|iH ?b c,\ 'he sonl, uliii-h, 
an Km*, bciwi fully proved in rha mflirr pnrrir.-nji of tliin hook, k flitijimud 
with r--1funtiaI {teuaMAnei). This po&cr-tLnlity or np n.11 erabrasEn % l™wlcdflfc iImhi 
nod HdnrJ Ike- afqriistiliJii of aavtMng fmm without In becotH*: an niUujiMtV nf 
diipcricncr. bur airily th* rcruavaJ of that, wbisb ib* spfli hap atiBorbejJ nf hnign nuittrr- 
Tli * i. Hi-.’ aimptar tJns lff«, Msp better ll--r ulnsBScBa *A iFi« urtMdmen* nf iln? hiitlier 
trpM of r/ldjis. Hiphc* thu andante whn weis uivaw Sd nirnprn livEng and hipb Hi uniting 
vtc.rc liotfpr fjuatiteii far lion wimTom rlu:n we, (heir ■ -iciolr dpBt^ndaiitn r fhia n^. 
nmy bn wiiUti^ (■• thorn nre-’M far Tlmt r.liin in natuallj the i'in ( i ih borm* ^ 1L t hy 

nn. i.’i-.i traditren—PufiDtiji id 4 thf. Isk^—wKbh McoiTa dKiwmatantial v^rificatian [mm 
tbe iatiinhir airdcrre mrncHhBil by tbs mftrmellonB pcrfectim nf thmrffht under! ring 
the tenotirnfl nf ratijfijjn in grindml and of tin Jain* Rid;?hanra -.o partinulnr Ti wnntd 
Umib upfiaar thud Far from baring fcnlipwi Chs aacienda Eiy *ar groiitifir at^pnmentat 
™*< bara aotaally Kipiaeiflurrid away, fa a h weal nrterih, tba legacy nf wlnrlcHn luft by Ibcro. 
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efjh- in try in* to retail bar loo* forgotten past which has caused her 
so much trouble llei'sell the offspring of fho moa-t Ulna trie us Mother, 
wacan already imagine baa- fhi.ui*hrful f.trjn lit up with jay an -.he faintly 
i'ecalJ^ Iter earlier surroundings p ivbtu her great [aoet-admin j rs used 
la render her spiritual lesions more attractive and easier (a remember, 
Ijy vereifying their .nubstnnee in Nyihbolio thought, Her Mother is 
slill waiting to receive her back with ojirm arms, ami though .she ha* 
aged co-Midisnihly si nee, alio is ns full r.rf love, and fur* ivenesn and 
affection as she bus bwn all bn hie, Jt will undoubtedly bo an 
auspicious moment which ltui.rk.s the full realisation of the family 
ri'J:i,linriship between Juinisni and Hinduism; and may tile happy 
reunion brd.wee-n mother md daughter bring peace and haimineia to 
all concerned! 


■tvnd have ..ur liNtc innra Mmn our dinging fashion* ,m.| unpttsiliSfitiw iriutemiiiim: t--> 
be pratid of. TLrerltiinly doth Jlue Null Eilrr a ulrjdr in tin- |uah nf i^ithu, tint 
t* ctutuntially ooe Lb jl roimgradfl diiortiao, I 
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A 

AuhBryA [wi], the spirit uni lender of an order of saints; also u 
philosopher. 

AdharmJi u kind uf substance the function m which is fai ho 

helpful Lit Lhe cessation of motion. 

Adho Lrtika Lhe nether regions 

Advaita E^R^t], Monistic Vedanta 

Agh&Uyl [vqrfHnr], no t ghdtiya (which see}. 

Agni ! ho pod of Fire ; firv 

Ajgurulaghuhrn P^rp^F*], q nindUy of subatancos which preaervae ilium 
as such. 

Ahum faJMj, E l, 1 or l-n-ifia. 

Alnurikjirfl frqgr?], individuality, ogafoy , pride of personality. 

Alusrsks iSatira ■■ kind iff body. 

Ahimsi [wfi*rr]i, aon-injuring. 

Ajo [sni .] fk ha-goM. or nun, lbs soul; aid seeds or grains- 

Ajiva [flnfra), that which is nob jivtt; the unoonsn ions substance; the 
second luttva. 

Akffrfa fTir^i’i], Spune, Ether. 

A i uku [A&rhG], thftL part or Hpaoe Which I Eos beyond the universe. 

Anandu bliss. 

ArtflcBuLB many-Aided- 

ahahltarana mind, Oi-ni prising muntt 1 attention I, ehitia 

linind-, or memory-stuff), hutfdhi (intellect) und uiium/mra legody). 

An tarn [wn)i not [^weeding; within; U as than. 

Antarsy a [ifiFtffTa], Lite pro up of karmic forties which interfere with i ho 
freedom of uoLion. 

Arhat or Arhant [Uga, E fl^T]i ?i Ilf iPied Being, who has destroyed his 
i/hUdya /iarmrim. 

Asana [■sunn], posture, 
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Adarira n puTa (Iis urn bullied Soul ; a Stdrlhu. 

A eat [nwf], non-axiHiteriL, 

AJramnfL [^5T™] ( one of tha four stages — brahmaohorya the period 

of study, grib&atha [*IgPlJ Ihfl period of married life, vlnuprastlm 
rhe period of retirement, and sanny ifg 11 [ J ^n*T] the period of 
homeless hobs— of life. 

A£r&?a Lhs Inflow of mutter Into the soul; Ilia third tattvn. 

Aafikjiya t yfcrttWq j, ]isiving a body or magnitude. 

Atman [VPW^], a spirit or soul; the a Lib a Lane o of uonffOiousnoBB, 

Avadhi-jiigrm [^raf^sraj, u sort. uF clairvoyance whidh includes a know¬ 
ledge of some of tha past lives of ihe soul, 

Ayufj [*n| ]* the group rjf kfirmtr forces whiuh regulate and <fel ermine 
longevity or duration of life. 


B 

Band ha a bond, chain Or fetter; the fourth i‘attva. 

Bhalcba [wsfc], a dnvol.ee; one who Follows the path of Blinkl.i Yoga. 
Bhakti jVfo],, devotion; one of the Four principal paths ol Yoga, 
ft huts [*|a) f a phantom or demon. 

Brahman [PBI], God; the Absolute, 

Brahman purl the abode of Brnhrmin; the tlOurli. 

B mid hi intellect. 

C 

Chakra [^3!»], a psyohio coni ro. 

Chatushfcoy i [Wrj^b], fourfold; tjuartotte. 

Ohcll t^RSTf), a disciple. 

Obit [^]> infell tgeuoe, oOnso io u a uosa. 

□hitta |f^r]i lb . material jialratruttim Of memory ; the mindstutF. 

D 

Dardana [#TL simple perception aa distinguished From detailed know¬ 
ledge; faith; a aohool of philosophy. 

DurbanHvarnlyu (he group of karmic fumes which iil>mnii'.| 

perception. 


GL 0 SS 4 PT nr Tf ON-ENGLISH WORKS 


Ixui 


Dfwu [%>]. u God or an angel; a retid&nt of heaven. 

Dharma [**]. religion, duly, mem; a LmcJ of BuhBttOQ^ ICihttr. 

IJh&rena [eTOTIiT], concent radon. I-he* process of UoMinfl the nuBd <m Id 
one particular poinl.; >1 thought farm for con temp I uli on, 

Dhyltta [ ra *f , l], contemplation, meditation. 

Dipfiniiljiiiii [fiNTWir], 41 soot uf Junius 
Dvusn [ft'*']. haired, 

E 

Eksnt.ic [e , one-sided. 

G 

Ganga [tffTTjj the Ganges 

tltfynLri [nmty, lit li mu no of a goddess. 

ttluinm'ftiJivuleya 11n■ ilymso sir-envelopi' surrounding the 

universe. 

GlianododhivmiiMLls»ju the hum id ah'-envelope surround¬ 

ing (lie universe. 

GhiliyB [^rfonj, JiiUnnrurniyn, [.farfanHvarntya, Mahuniya tod 
Auiatvt/a- fra runts are 0 ailed ghat tff a harm an, becmu&e they interfere 
wilh the mil urn I attributes uf pure spirit. 

(to [%], O QOw; my 1 liologtoully, that vliioh moves, hence the sonaea, 
Oopl [frpft]* a milkmaid, Generally, the word ’(]opi r refers to thn 
women who joined Krishna in the fiHna-Hld (danuing), 

Gopiku ij infant],. after the manner of a gt>pi, 

fi 0 Li'il [dT-vlJ, the group of karmic Forces which d[(terming tha gatra 
(family„ or Jinaaga) uF on individual, 

Qraiveyaka the heavenly abode uF a certain k i n<l of Dev as, 

Guoa ftflT], il . 1 1111 1 i hy. 

Onm [qnj, a F.tmoher ; n spiritus] guidn. 

Gy ana [^Fl], sec JfiSna. 


H 

I lari pEft:]i tha name of a god. 

I till .h in-yog a [e-vlur], a brjuidi of Yoga. 
Him si [fimJi injury, 
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I 

Ibl]« r^—fr*?l] h Satan. 

letiohha [cs^f], desire; will; pleasure, 

j rulni [f^], (inr. of the Vadia gods.: the Liile of the king of the residents 
Of imaven. 

Irivuru the Llrentor, 

[am [j—''|, tiume. 

J 

■ JagriU, the waking state of tionficiuUKTmtfh. 

Jambu Dvipa [iTT^^rTTjj the central part of lbs Ma^hyn fittkn. 

.fora [3if], anoomi clous. 

Jehad [jEj+ I, a holy war. 

Jina [ftifl. a Conqueror, ti porfeotnd Soul. 

j;,* (*fl, the Spirit substance ; the goul; the first tattva. 

Jivin-raufctft one who enjoys the .-Mite of Jinait-mukiL 

JiYfin-nmhti the statu of being redeemed or saved whila still 

living in the physical body. 

JivEtmE [sft^FW], a soul 

Jivki pertaining ta a jiva. 

JnSna [®T*f] T knowledge. 

Jhfinaawnrupa embodiment of knowledge, or of the form of 

knowledge, 

JfiflnEraraniya [^mmwJw], knowledge-obstruming group of karmas. 
JnSoa-yOge a branch or Y*$ya, 

jffgni pipft], a follower, of JnEua Yoga; u conscious being otr knower, 

K 

K*la [Jfra], Time; the substance of Time; death. 

Kal.P’pLirQsa psWIW], a aymbol^oal human figure, corresponding to the 
Zodiac. 

Kalpa [«**], a cycle. 

Kama [TTO]. passion, sexual love. 

KErapa-forira [»EfUS*Jlft¥] i an inner body, 

Karma [$A] r notion ; the principle of bondage of souls; u kind of force. 


(U? NU'W-KHfiLlsli fcuklKt 


i ■. p 

Jirsm 

Klirm&iju^iiiirn [*iwr«f*rfft] p the body of karmic Forays. 

KjUhanali it [tpffaw], somehow; in a vnLiy| from tt puriiouliitr point of 
view. 

Kalb I [W]. a riAPirdtivB or biography. 

K&vuLo. pure, perfect. 

Kevalin , omniaciont, 

Kb ay Si [Jl^k i-Lionfslit ,: imFigitmlian. 

Kliuda 1 tod. 

K fad ha anger, 

Ktin1 3 .1 1 i m i a kind uI' psyotiic energy. 

L 

Laliaul [J^]t the formula uttered by Muhammadans to ejutmien of 
frigid on away evil spirits. 

LnnffQtl [3dral= ^j^], a bare strip of cloth worn round (he Inins. 
Lauh-i-nmMnz (tijim- ^J, thu TnEdet uf Destiny,the Perspicuous Book* 
Idle piny; sport. 

1 4 again [fsfnsfj, the tauta organ. 

Lob ha [fcftv], greed 

Loka the universe of Suatler and Form- 1 

Lokakaeu [nrrm*T*T] h i.!m (jiirlinn id E|vune occupied by the universe. 

M 

Madhya Luka the ctml.vjil or middle' region of she universe. 

M ahal plffl], intelligoilfu*. 

Mahatmtt [ttlTFfll), a great nr pinna a mil 

IflilliirlLl tai’i]. n period oftitae mpiul to -IS minutes, 

Munabp;iryuyo-jtiESna [flfftvfaw], knowledge of Mm thoughts and ideas 
of nib era well as of past liv^3, 

Manas Ui n seal of duBirus; the lower mind; attention. 

Muntram [fFsi], :* holy text, or formula. 

Aittigu [flThf], a path or road, 

Mati-JhEDa [nfa?Fl) n knowledge Obtained by ihbehs nf the wdhib and 
mind. 

Mttvtt j’ltfwrl. illusion ; Lriokery ; the power of imagination. 
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run ££iY r>jK gJTmVLEbul! 


Mayfivio fliI**], illusory. 

Aliiaila (Zend), Cud, 

Miinftriisfi [4Wtn], a system of philosophy. 

Uiihya falaBhood. 

Mohauiyn-k.irmu (he group of ka?mi<‘ Forbes which product: 

delusion, 

Moksha [Htst], freedom from births end deaths ; nirvana. 

Mukli [gfhi] f liberation; freedom from bondage; ^ilvaLlon. 

MulmdbJra the basic pteams. 

Muni [Ijfi], an ascetic ; a aainL. 


N 

N'afs 1i^|. breath; animalism ; sensuality ; the lower nature. 

^gma [■ira’J, Llia group oF Aarmnw which determine 1 1s• type or tbn body. 

Niguda [i^PTK], Lhe lowest pare of the universe; the lowest state ot 
development of the soul. 

Nikflhepa [fer^ nomenQla.ture; naming; 

NirjurB [ft^Trj, destruction of karmw, the sixth tattoia. 

Niri-Unn [feihT], emancipations redemption; freedom from transmigration. 

Nidohayo that which is true under all circumstance a and condU 

Uona; certain; one oT the sUndpointa of da inn philosophy, There hhj 
several standpoints according to Jainism of which thci nwckaya and the 
vyavahftra are the most Important. Of tlieae, that which describes 
things witli regard to their nature, qualities or rittrilmtaa, is called iho 
r Mchayn, while the other, which emly takes into account their forms, 
conditions ami changes, is the mjfavMra. 

N Ly am a [ffasf], one of the eight steps or accessories uF yog u , a vow taken 

for a fixed period, 

Nylya [wjm], one of the six Bchopls of Hindu Philosophy. 

P 

J^anoha-Harmesthi (he collective name for the five kinds of 

divine souls, namely, Arlinta, Siddhas, Anhflryas, UpndhyKyaa, and 
Munisr. 

Pandit a learned man. 
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IliiV 


Fttramfiiiu an atom of matter. 

ParainEtman Hod, 

PHtSla [TraraJ, the nether regions, 

Phfda )TOj, fruit; oomequnnce. 

Pmdeia [ST^l] r an imaginary poim ;iy big as a single parlaole oT matter. 
Prakrit |n¥l^i, nature,, material qualities, or matter; n kind of force, 
PrSnu [Wrafl, life; vitality; breath. 

FrtfnfcyELina [STWIRWl, the praoesw of controlling breath or vitality 
(jsran®) I breathing. 

PrErabdhu [mot], destiny ; d kind of karmic Force. 

P rati him Li a [irlflftw], a reflation ; an image, 

PrafcyEhttm cl >e process or method oi DontroHmft the mind. 

Pf^ta pTW], a Liobgoblh; a domain 

Pudguln lit-, that which Oan become fused with other things; 

matter. 

PurSiifl sacred history; written or oral ancient tradition, 

PnttJfft' .[IN,' spirit: on a of the primal taiiaes of the world-process, 
uceeftding to Sfinkiiya; u person of the male aex, 

R 


Ksgfi [ml attachment ; love. 

HajK [TIWj- a king, 

liujaa [(5ffT|, Lhr quality of activity. 

Hqjiiaia pertaining to Rajas, 

llaja Yoga [cnApr], a branch of Yoga, 
lliji n .=ago or holy man ; on iiRoetie, 

S 

Haohohitlsnanda jafaWll Sat-OhU-Anauda, lit. EriHt$noe Con«okmH- 
nesa-lUiBS, lienee itod, 

S«dhfl fan], a muni; an afloetic. 

Sftgftra [tanr? u an ocean. 

Snguiia iRgflti, possessing qualities, 

SahaerSra [HEOTtJ, the plexus of the brain. 

HamSdhi [fltirft], the trance of eeLf-contemplation, 

Samaya the smnUeat port of time. 

56 
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Hurnsttra [4filk] h the cycle, of I ranem ignition ; live work] 
tlaiuiflri belonging to the sutiiaara, 

Samrara |*fci?] t the stoppage of 3«r«tia; the flftli t^ttvu. 
hininuyftida retirement from (lie world to iiracUtic iiticpLimMin ; t-hu 

adoption of the vows of a muni. 

haplabbangi lit. sevenfold, a tnuda or nj-'ateiii of pi-edtcatiririj 

peoulisr to Jainism. 
iSarrm [flffa], body. 

Wat (flUl, existence. 

Hataatiga , the fMfaooJsii.jon nr company of pious nmn. 

S^Tariipfl tbff ,|, lh ,Hty 0 f being; aiiaLl , m! „ ; 0WQ a , lLlire . 

Satta [trarj ? essence ; gubatantn J enoaH ; exiateneo. 

Saliva tbo quality of intelligence. 

HIUtid posansai ng the qqaiil.v of intelligent. 

Salya JOT*], truth. 

" :feflra 1*^1, a a acred book, or suriptLire. 

hlrLiUi-jntfna Lga^!,‘knowledge ftbUiaod by mean* nf words, signs, etc,, 
and by their interpretation, 

WuiiJhu a Pe rfect Soul livuf . r at l.ko tep of IE,l, universe, 

SiddhsalH If^i- i], MKabUsbini truth; the final oonolusion 
SldlhlLLman a ay Widdha. 

Biddha ^dn [f^rarl, the topmost part of the universe, corresponding, 
m all probability, to the amh-i-jwi'Ha rjf Muslim Orjamo- 

gemy, wbsra r.ivo Perfect Wo uls reside. 

Sjtldlii an ooault- or payohio power, 

WiySna a medium. or miigiuiiLn, 

Wrlvakth IWWj, a Jains 'home holder. 

WtbQta-^rira the gross h,xfy 

SakalLma ^urTra u kind of aiibtla body. 

Sn^ntnne \W*fW\, tha hollow canal iti the spinal GoUitun. 

Sugupti deep fiJaep 

WvabhttYu !*=7Hrcj, nature. 

Wvapna a dream, 

Hvurdp'i form; nature, 

Swastika the form Oft 

Wwadhjlftilq n nervous centre in fbu spinal column. 


ULflSSARV flF HOW-ES^WBFI ffdJIDS 




SwQini [FT! Jl|, ri mafttar; u spiritual pairte. 

T 

Tamas [fWSji ihe quality oF inert-iu. 

Tainasio [araft^j, pertaining to irnttfix. 

TarnnlLri [iFTTrar], an nhcin, ur particle. 

TanuTBtaTHluyu thn rarlfietl air-envelope. amroundiiiK Hip 

universe. 

Tttpas i¥f'l¥l |, auaterihfia, 

Taqdtr destiny, 

Tut twain u&i thai rlvou art. 

Tuttva ISTvtrl, an ultimaLQ prinoiple* subject Or head of rt-ndy, 
TfqjflSfl^arira l^fSTfrn^tTj, a kind of body. 

Tlrtim m V " rR lattfwj, u title of the 24 Holy On ns nF Jainism. 

Tiinya [ijftaf. supe'e-oonaOioufinesH, blissful nees. 

TyMfta Ir^inj, renunciation. 

U 

Upadhyaya Itwi^hm], a too mod Faint. 

j V 

Vaoh [flffljj, apeeolL. 

Vaikriyakmtarirn a kind nr body. 

Vnirasyii S%rr^l ( renunciation; non-attachment, 

VnaunS un imprfisfliun at idea ; dBairn, 

Vayu 

Vedii l^T|. Hi. knowledge; one of the four famous Scriptures of the 
Hindus. 

Veriiiiiiya the group of karmic Foroua which govera the Kperi- 

cnees or pleasure and pain, 

Vedanta [Md], lit. the end of knowledge! ; one of the six sehnola of Hindu 
pliilo&ophy. 

Vecrya^l. power. 

VipB a kind of banjo 

Vivfika, jiwL discrimination. 

VyavabHra [VQ4IR}, one of the standpoint® of philosophy. 
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Y 

Ynjriji f*isj|. a. brc rifle ial rice. 

Yopsi ftflU], Irhtt method oT SGir-rmotiBiitian. 

Yoglf^nfl], od^ who pnmtisw Y-ujfa; a follower of Iha Yon aahool of 
philosophy. 

Toni l^rrftl, l liri orgjin. 
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addenda and corrigenda 

TO 


This Kb? of Knowledge 



As a new edition of the Key of Knowledge will be 
an expensive undertaking, and is, therefore, not expoct- 
ed for a long time to come, and as it la desirable to 
embody in the existing edition ail the important changes 
and additions, these pages have been issued to give the 
reader the fullest and the most accurate information on 
ftll points. The changes are generally dues to the further 
elucidations of allegorical texts and to the interprets 
fcitm by the most authoritative amongst ancient teachers 
on the subject. Many citations that appeared to be of 
doubtful authority and value have also been eliminated* 


THE AUTHOR , 



{ v } 

xiii, add the following at the find of the hist 
paragraph, its a separate pat&graph. 

One word more : many authors and 
books have been quoted in the follow¬ 
ing pages, anti at times approvingly ; but 
it is not to he taken that because a passage 
h approved of from a writer or from a 
book, therefore all of what he or it say a 
is acceptable. The reader should apply his 
own critical faculty when accepting or 
rejecting a doctrine, a statements or a piece 
of evidence. Let him only accept that 
which is acceptable to 1 lessen. 

Page 10, last four lines on the pagey strike out the 
sentence beginning with tin: words 1 A 
mystic soriptfi and also strike out the two 
linos of the quotation, 

Patre 20, strike out the first nineteen lines from tli© top, 
and down to “ Notkiiigntsas PS in the 30th 
lino. In the same line for the words 
that which read Lor that which, 

Page 31, strike out lines 18 to 36. 

Fa^e 37 line Gth from the bottom, place an asterisk on 
the word chicanery and add the following 
footnote at the end of tho page. 

"With L-eJerflUUtt to LLib aluim of " -qiiril photography " wliioh in 
aidSiued by bhe R^rUiiaUsU to he the ahar^c evidence id Lhe truth of 
thaii cult, Professor A. M, Loir writes ™ follows in the lf Armohair 
Science 11 For May 1980 - 

T Kav* hud my pliat/Qgrnph taken cm p]*les wbi^h bud Wn 
obriottnlj split from thoir oollodoin edging* J^d mj*ty tnces which 
might rflprflai&t anything to the hopefnl sitter cotiTthitfilly uppcired 
behiu-d my nhooldcr. When I proofed to one botbr by ptaeip* 
nn eas^l against (hi w*U and recording n photograph of Mra. 




( vi } 


aigtiad by [myself, un n pinto wh lu3j bad been staled lu inniiuiGriblt 
*])nets uf L-Ju-ok p*jK*r f E wis tult! i-liut I 3mil obtained my retuli. bj 
psyabio me mu bnt thab [ Vi a rl elal rmu>.i th( aid uf [neoEianiam. to brJ Eig 
grilt ta my mi lb Tli a Only griat wliiflb entered into tho case wta tho 
mu&ej it colt me to put an X-ray- njijmrn1 11 i behind tbe wall and Iu 
prepare n fiilhonette in t«ad painh wiiii my signubnre under iientli lJip 
print* I Snd that if I go to a spirit mealing and flay that I ace a 
erocoeiloj everybody tells me I am a psychia and that they see 
crocodiles na. wall. If I venture to explain that 1 tuff jio such thing) 

I aim told that my strong will bus improved Itself upun the mind of 
the medium and that I have no business Lo (nlu? such fists," 

Pago 4*1, U 10 Iasi 12 Macs from felifl bottom, strike out 
the whole passage huginning with the 
words* If the opinion of men. 

Pages 11 and 42, strike out the whole pages. 

Page 30, strike out the lirst paragraph. 

Page SO, strike out the whole passage beginning 
with the words The following in the 5th 
line from the top down to the wont that 
in the 23rd line; and for a bungling, 
blundering creator read A bungling, blun¬ 
dering creator In that (the 23rd) line. 

Page Od line 14th from the bottom, after the word 
Clement add the following ; 

whose authority stands very high among 
the early ‘fathers’ of the Christian 
Church, and who, according to Metho¬ 
dius, was the disciple of Peter, the 
the Apostle, and a friend and hdlow- 
labourer of tii© other Apostles (see The 
Writings of Methodius; A. K\ C* Lib,, 
pp. 365 and 3C7), 

Page 95 in the footnote for the Science of Hi ought 
read damn Psychology, 



Pngu ISO Iasi, lino, strike out the words 

Ere symbolizes the intelltHit (the Sanskrit 

Jhtddhi) i 

Pages 131 and 123 and the two lines at the top 
of p, L23 strike out, and substitute the 
following in place thereof: 

Evo symbolizes * Pleasure (Tonge*s 
Pbllo -Judaeus VoL 1) and the Serpent 
stands for the lower or sensuous mind 
(ttuiwts)* Pleasure is to the Will* ur life, 
what the wife is to the husband—the 
source of Infinite joy. The word woman, 
from tho Saxon mfman ( s tei If in Saxon 
and ‘ tceib ’ in German* from weben, to 
weave)* signilies the one who weaves* and k 
symbolical of the action of Pleasure which 
weaves new sensations into the feeling- 
tone of the organism. Tko one fatal 
consequence of this is that mat tor is con¬ 
stantly finding lodgment into the constitu¬ 
tion of the soul* and it is the union of 
spirit and matter that is the cause of all 
trouble to the embodied life, as we shall 
see later on. As for the Serpent 
its deadly nature directly depends on the 
pleasure-seeking tendency of life. Por this 
reason, Ere its first tempted by the 
serpent, in the story of the fall* and she 
then tempts her husband. 1 , Struck with 


•rtiito'a intfsrpretatiem being unihoritulive umd to Lhe posnl U 
accepted bj ns in preFerfl-ncr to &tvj other 



the intimate connection between tin; ego 
ami picture, the compiler of the Penta¬ 
teuch likened it to that of husband and 
with. The ogG loves pleasure us a husband 
lores his wife, and the latter provides 
him with joys uud comforts, and clings 
to him as ll wotimu does tu her husband* 
With this necessary prelude, wo may- 
now proceed to elucidate the nature of 
the powerful curses pronounced on the 
transgressors. Accused of dLsobodioneo 
by the c still small voice' of intuition, 
Adam at mice throws the blame on the 
woman., that is Pleasure or the pleasure- 
seeking impulse ; and she, in her turn, 
paints to the Serpent as the cause of error 
mid fempui-tion, The anger of tho Lord 
I lashes h rs I, of a 11 nga hist the Serj )Cn I,, an i 1 
the terrible curse is uttered: "Upon thy 
belly shalG thou go, and dust shaft thou cat 
all the days of thy life.” lienee, tho 
serpent {huihck, the carnal mind) 'goes 
mi its belly 1 , i,c., lives and moves in dust, 
or, in other words, is confined to the 
phenomenal, that is, chained to matter. 

‘ t- " J - r ■ . u 

The food of the lower mind is composed of 
tho dainties and delicacies of matter which 
roach it through themed-in of the senses} 
therefore, it is lL oomed to eat dust, The 
enmity put hot ween tho woman and the 
serpent psychologically symbolizes the 
relation between the pleaau ^seeking ton- 
dirncy of the will and ma-nas (the lower 



( k ) 

mind). The latter loves to wander from 
place to place, and is in its element when 
roving about. It constantly bites the heel 
of Pleasure, to urge it on to further 
thrills. Manns (the carnal mind) is the 
Minotaur (man and beast) of the Gtfeek 
Mythology, its human part ^presenting 
Will and the bovine, pure animalism, that 
is uncontrolled sensuality. Serpent is the 
embodiment of sensuality. The enmity put 
between the woman and the serpent —** it 
shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt 
bruise his heel,”—is thus the natural result 
of the lack of satiety, that Is, of an in- 
sat,lable thirst for sensuality, neither 
Desire nor Pleasure ever crying halt in 
respect of pluasiii»seeking + In other 
words, Pleasure expects a perpetual urge 
from Desire, for further excitement, and 
Desire demands newer and new^ thrills 
from Pleasure I 

The curse on the woman, that is 
Pleasure — u I will greatly multiply thy 
sorrow and thy conception *—is signifi¬ 
cant of Pleasure's trend, that expresses 
itself in a variety of novelties and is bored 
with old and familiar tastes. In sorrow 
has it to cast about for fresh dainties and 
delicacies, and the sources of joy. Hence, 
is Eve to bring forth children in sorrow. 
The identity between Eve and Pleasure is 
put beyond doubt by the text (Genesis 
111. 30)—‘Adam called his wife Eve, 
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because she was the mother of nil living/ 
The description cannot possibly apply to 
the human female, because slie cannot, be 
regarded as the mot her of all living beings 
in any sens©, but is fully applicable and 
appropriate to Pleasure, because it. is the 
one soi n e e of ci n btK Ilmen ('■ nut I ru-ii i our 11 a- 
tion for a] 1 souls. As ivu shall son Infer, 
matter continually pours into the soul 
through the door ways of the senses, on 
aoooupt of pleasure, and the* fusion of 
Spirit and ft fatter is the cause of all 
forms of a ul)od and li fe. 11 ei t ee is Plea s u n \ 
the mother of nil living. 

Desire is personilfed in Hindu Mytho¬ 
logy (L* the hundred-headed hydra, the 
9er j >u i it-k ing Iv a 1 i ya, w ho is tin ally s u b- 

dued bv the child Krishna. The lesson 
■ 

to be learnt from the story is that, in order 
to attain nirvana, and in Christian termi¬ 
nology, to be saved, one must subdue the 
fiery serpent of ones (lower) mind, the 
sensuous mrc?ifrs, at an early date in life. 

124, lines R to 13 from tlm top, strike out the 
sentence beg-mimur with the words In 
< >vder, bow ever, a inI <?inI in g w it h the won 1 s 
worst us] iec %. Mao strike on 11]lo ti ra t fi v ;* 
words in the. 13th line; and substitute lor 
I bem the following ; 

It is centred round the faculty of Intel¬ 
lect which is much extolled. Certainly, 
it is the only guide tn the fallen ego, in Ilia 
first instance, in as much as redemption 



( xi ) 

or emancipation is simply out Of the 
question without, its guidance, since it is 
the only instrument of knowledge for the 
finite man. 

Page 124, lines IS to 20, strike out the whole sentence 
beginning with the words For this reason. 
Page 131, lines 17 and IB for Eve, i.r. f the Intellect, 
read Eve, 

Paue 130, strike out the rest after tho Bentence ending 
with (lie words shies oE life in the 17 111 

line. 

Page 137, strike out the first 13 lines anti the first six 
words in the 14th, 

Page 154, to the footnote add the following: 

In the Jiisth Ctapter of II Et;drag r tha mystery of Tltmu msd 
Jacob hah been explain ad iri thf folEowing ^igclfioftnl wonln : ' ■ - ■ 

For Esau is the end oF thi* world, and Jacob is the beginning of it 
that followed, The beginning of a man is hi* hand, and tlm end of a 
mcti Is hEa hue! ; between the hue] and ihe band seek then nought 
ebe.* 1 \ 

Page 173, lines 19 to 30 strike out the sentence 
beginning with the words The soul and 
ending with the word joys. 

Page 180, footnote, add the following: 

4 h [or tha pexlessimss of the gout Clement a lenity staled (he 
Ohm tin a belief when be stiEd : li Souls atb neiLlier mob nor remain” 
(Ante Kieene Christian Library VoJ. XII. 3 &£), In Is I mm, loo, the 
ion! la regarded aB &exle&B i 

(l) Life has tio concern with femininity ; the aonl baa codling 
iu Domtnou with the male or the female sex 3 



( xii ) 

i 

Page 188, line 11th from the top for the world read 
Pleasure, 

Page 252, Into 19th to 27th, strike out' the passage 
beginning with the words The Thessopkists 
down to the end of the quotation. 

Page 225, line I3tk to 211-h, strike out the passage be¬ 
ginning with the words Hr. 1 tenant and 
ending with the word endure. 

Page 20-1 strike out the two quotations and the 
sentences Introducing I,linn. 

Page 265-260, strike out the quotation and the sonteHoo 
introducing it. 

Page remove the asterisk from the word couceutra- 
tration in, the 3rd line from the? bottom 
and strike out the footnote, 

Page 275, strike out the words A simple in the eleventh 
line and the rest of the passage iti the 
15tii to tlie 23nd lines from the top and 
substitute for thorn the following ; 

It is the enthusiasm of the 
which rouses enthiudasm in lucUtidirnks, 
Generally,. the former is augmented by the 
latter; and again diffuses ifsdf hi the 

assembly to bo reinforced once more in 
its turn, 

P?.tge 279. delete the quotation from the middle of the 
page. 

Page 285, strike out 2C lines from the top and substitute 
therefor the following ; 

feats of the subjective mind jira performed it sees Without the 

nut lira I organs uf vision, It j JI|s t j tf0 l[tll pBTW to f9Q(] t[w 

thoughts ol others, even to tlm minutest Jutnilfi ; to read the contents 

of Wltf envelopes and glosed books, In eliou, It U the aubjetitEvo 



mEntl which possesses what in popularly designated as clairvoyant 
power, and the ability to apprehend the thong In La uF others it ilh&ut 
tbe aid of the ordinary means of comm 11 ideation, to point of Fact, 
(.but which fur oQnvenieflfle I liuv# oIioslui To designate as the tub- 
jcutiru mind up [learn to bo a par a to and distinct, entity mid the 
real distinctive differunoe between the two mind* seems to consist 
in the fact that t hi object ho mind is merely the function of the 
brain* wlule the Subjective mind is a distinct entity, posucKslng iu- 
dependent powers mrnl function#, having a mental organisation oF its 
own, and being capable of sus-tainlug un. eKi-tenue independently of 
the body. In other words, it In the eouL" 

The subjective mind controls the 1'un.s- 
tionflj BeiLsations^iuid condi tions of the body, 
and is itself amenable to control by sng- 
sseejtaoii. Tbe bodv is I i k e a orn 1 feeler ?li Eotl 
composed of oell&> purmoated with life. 
Page 2W f footnote, add the following to the footnote: 

The "News oF the World' 1 bearing date December, the £E5rd iS;t4j 
slid gives *n amount of cfrt*bi very important BTpei'im Bills carried 
out by a group uF scientists in America, This ia horn the account 
rrads : Amazing test on -Sheep electrocuted and then restored to 
Life ! New York, Satnrduy,— for seven years, it is now revealed, 
sqientiata in the Hell Telephone Laboratories, in bo- ope tali on with 
physiologists at Columbia Pres by ter inn Medical Centre, Imvc been 
eJectLacutiri’7 eherp ami restoring ilmm io life a few minutes Inter by 
ad m i n isteri tig cannier electric sh oc Its. : L V 

The same animals have died over and over again without being 
in Lhci leant nfEeuted, Tin 1 experiments haw been oominded to 
determine ihe varying huch rmqma&eei of dil!Wenls organa, and tlun 
ultimately Ic ju'event accident 7 From electrical i: Fiock. 

Sheep were irFio.sen because some of their organ’) are similar to 
those of man, and been use they arc m^y Co replace as laboratory 
specimen** 

At present resuscitation is pp&alblo under laboratory conditiaasi 
only, and the application of iho experiment on Lumiinsh considered 
impracticable because of 1 he time element and the equipment Deeded 
at the licence of the shock—Central Ncwy, 


397, footnote, substitute the following for the 
last 2 sentences in the footnote : 

Las*™^ aimiliirlj, welt nUid lor tffght CoDcInct, Lh* 

brother of Ri^hf Fniih and !{igli( Isiio^led^e (whioh the two 
marius, re |j rtf-ient). Migltt CornEiiad naw \i*>a bur tod in the grivc, 
tint is onFa net toning, owin^ to the inBnebtir of pent sr hi I fie^roa 
ti™ passions, hit is iu m tiffin nt the cull of the Ideal, 

Similar spiritual Import will hay* to be Fetid Into l In.' otliar allegorioaI 
miraotes : for thej Uke pi via in (lie Umi of the spirit Or soul 
Bubstnoee, and not hi the phjstenl world out-Hide it. 

Pftgu 29s, at the end of the first, paragraph add the 
folio wing as a new paragraph ; 

Tile esoteric meaning of the raising of 
the daughter of,Taints is not difficult to 
guess, Jairus, who eominaiuds mover 
ments of men, is Will; Jesus is the Ideal 
of Dmnity and Perfection, whose touch 
revives the dead soul ; Peter* John and 
James represent Eight Faith, Right 
Knowledge and Eight Conduct, respec¬ 
tively ; and the dead girl is the lost Glory 
of soul nature itself. She is revived as 
soon as the Ideal lies stretched full over 
her* in other words, as L soon as the soul 
is fully saturated with its divinity and 

I V 

receives its full impress. 

l s age 305* sixth line, from the bottom, put a full stop 
after the word estimation, and strike out 
all the rest down bo and including the 
last line on the page. 

Page 315, line 26th add the following j 

Apart from tills, a creator of the physi¬ 
cal body can, in no ±*ense of the word* l>e 
a friend of the soul ; for the body is like 
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a prison for ft. and is the greatest obstacle 
ou the Path, The soul is robbed of its 

inherent divinity only because of the 

4 r 

association of the body of matter. 

Page 318, lino 8th from bottom add the folio whig : 

ft ss not even possible to make real 
progress on the path unless the mind be 
first stabilised and steadied by Eight Faith 
mid illuminated by Right Know ledge, 
without whose light it is not ^jossihie to 
distinguish between right and wrong 
practices, exercise and ritual. It is thus 
not possible to attain the Goal in the 
absence of Faith and Knowledge of the 
right sort from the very commencement 
This has been overlooked both in Raja 
rind llntiin Yogas, which are, therefore, 
iuaduejunte to lead to salvation. 

Page £2a, strike out everything lifter the word poem 
in the 11th line. 

Page 326, strike out the first 13 lines on page 326 and 
substitute for it the following : 

'The effect of rhythmic breathing is that 
if sets every fibre of the body vibrating 
with vitality,so that when all the motions 
of the body become rhythmical the body 
itself becomes, as it were, n gigantic 
battery of will. 

In rhythmic breathing the main thing 
to he grasped is the idea of rhythm. 

All the three processes of breathing, 
namely, inhalation, retention and exhala¬ 
tion, ure to be performed rhythmically to 
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the accompaniment of pulsation The 
rhythmic time is baaed on the heart beat 
of the individual himself* This is how it 
should be done for easy accomplishment : 
place the left index huger on the pulse 
in the right wrist and count l i a, 3, 4 ; 

1, 2 , Sj t; and so on till the rhythm 
becomes firmly lixed in the mind, with a 
swing, so to speak. This being done, take 
off the huger from the wrist and inhale 
for the space of 1 heart beats, retain 
for the space of 4 heats ; and exhale 
slowly during 8 boats. Some systems re* 
com merit I slightly different durations for 
these processes, but no particular import¬ 
ance need be attached to such differences, 
except that the duration of retention may . 
be increased by steady practice. 

Pages 337-328, strike out the entire quotation and the 
sentence introducing it on p. 327. 

Page 330, line 12th from the bottom for the sentence 
beginning with the words We agree sub¬ 
stitute the following:— 

As said before, the punishing of the 
innocent so that the guilty may eftoape 
is a subversion of the moral sense; it does 
not even reform the sinner. 


Page 336-337, strike out the quotation in its entirety. 
Tage 337, tines 6 to 10 strike out the sentence begin¬ 
ning with the words ** The revelation and 
ending with the words with him ” 

Pages 346-347, substitute the follovyhig for the oorres- 


pon rl i ng qinotations: 
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1, 4 * Tlje 5 »ariJIaor la liim&elf the vifltim. It (the iBerifieo) titfls 
the Terj stcrifieer himself lo heafeit, "—{Tn.it, Br. E. 8. *Z). 

2. *’ The wniinaLl is ullitMaJfljj the fjieiiSicer himself/ 1 —Tiit, 
Br* ii J. $. 2 ) 

8, “ The saoi'iiio&i- is lain iced the a se n flee/*—(Tnit. Br. 1. i. 2. tt.) 

■J, “ Now the eu orifice ia the mati. The sa orifice is the mufi Tor 

the reatuti ii>nt th«.- mini spreads it ; and Llmi in being spiestl it u 
made of exactly thu sam# intent as the mim : Lisin ia tlm rosaon whj 
the saorilioa is tiio miLii.”— (ShstApAlhu Brtthmana, I 3. 2.-6 i ciacred 
Itoohe of the Eftst vul, xii, ji. 173.} 

Page 349, eliminate the quotation, and the sentence 
introducing it. 

Page 350, strike out 20 lines from the top and in their 
place substitute the following :•— 

But the doe trine of the vicarious atonement by 
1 the first and the only begotten Bon of God/ if taken 
Literally, comes to grief at the very comm one nmenk 
There is and can be no such thing as a ^on begotten of 
God. Jehovah declares (Isaiah xllii 11) : 

Jt I, fyflft I, ttm the Lord f und hesidti me thin, i* no aarioeir/ 1 * 

To the same effect is the following from Eccle¬ 
siastes {iv. 8) :— 

J< Thuri! ia one ctiotit, mid thtri u not a sncnrid ; yes, 1m haili 
net (her child nur hrothef/ 1- 

Page 360, 111 ie 16th from t ue bottom strike out the 
whole passage after the words own person, 
and substitute the following in it® place. 

Let us suppose that he suspended bis 
animation on the cross and came brick to 
life in the tomb. Snob a thing is not 
quite inconceivable or unbeard of. 

Pages 301 to 3fM* and 28 lines from the top on p. 365 
to be left out The incomplete end of the 

w [n its secret or trutt uflnrto this tint refers to the soul iUelf, 
*rho tiftU neither a ahlM ncr brother, *iMi who is it& own flftriottr* 
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sentence ending with the words to dead 
on physical pain also to be struct out. 
Page 3fi(? s strike out linos L7 to 33 and also the words 
resurrection* Certainly in the 34th, and 
substitute the following in their place : 

Jjfit us suppose that Jesus kept himself 
alive by the suspension of animation find 
emerged from the tomb after a time, But 
Page 373, linos ] to 4 substitute the following therefor : 

The life of Jesus will not pass the 
historical test even if we regard him as an 
advanced yogi* Tt ts full of discrepant 
circumstances and ineongnious events. 
Pfige 381. substitute the following for I he mutter 
tlieroe f: 

been cleverly concealed, under suggestive 
names, by the Gospel—writers. Such, 
for instance, is the story of the two thieves 
who are said to have been crucified with 
Jesus, 

What is really mount by them is good 
and evil, the pursuit, of which keeps ns 
entangled in the realm of matter aud 
deprives us of the natural abundance of 
life in nirvana. Because of this llisiy are 
calltxl thieves They have to he killed 
before the wholenr-ss of salvation can be 
obtained. The effect of their activities Ls 
preserved hi the modifications of the will 
and the disposition in general. The 
friendly thief of Kt, Luke is presumably 
Good which naturally chides Evil 3 and is 
promised heat von as his reward. 
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These are also, apparently, the two 
angels* who, according to Al-Korati, are 
deputed to take H±l amount of a mans 
behaviour, “one sitting on the right hand, 
and the other on the leffc^ In? uttercth 
mot a word, but there ls with him a 
watcher, ready to note it ” (Chapter L). 
“The angel who notes down a man's gt>od, 
actions has the command over him who 
his evil actions" (The Koran by Sate, 
p, 384), Thus understood, these passages 
acquire great significance, but in. the 
historical sense they only go to create 
confusion. 

We may profitably utilise the present 
opportunity to look into the nature of the 
personality of John, the Baptist, whoso 
figure is one of the most puzzling in the 
whole Bible, The discrepancies which 
are found to exist in connection with hire 
are ho numerous and serious that it is 
impossible to look upon his doings as 
historical events. 

Pa; *e 385, strike out lines 35 to 30 from the top. 

Page 388, lines 20 to 21 from top for a type of a 
mystic adept trying to perfect himself 
read an agglomeration—a bundle—of 
loose attributes and traits. 

In the page 5th lino from bottom* 
after the words wonders., add the follow¬ 
ing : 
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( ** 

The * wonder' that was to bo worked 
was itself in this nature of a deception, 
since death was only to be simulated on 
the cross, not actually courted 1 
Rbge SB9, add the following at the end of the footnote: 

Hindu Scriptures are aha full oF Audi genealogies eUhde oF which, * <?,, 
Lht lUd^fattrs and dfseeudaiita uF Dik&bu and Dhartna, are given in 
Wj^flOn'i Tiahuu Parana (Introduction XOV-XOVI and Chapter Yll). 

Ffcge 890, at the end of the first paragraph add the 
two following paragraphs :— 

Independent European Research has 
also reached the same conclusion (see 
f * Did Jesus Ever Live " by L. Gordon 
Hylands). 

It is a necessity with an allegorical 
personification that it should he like ft 
bundle of incongruity and contradiction, 
since it represents, not the life-story of a 
living being, hut a portrayal of stray 
doctrinal points, expressed in concealed 
script, The events in the life of the Gospel 
Jesus which we have found to be irre¬ 
concilable to reason and cotnmonsense, 
even when read as the acts of a gifted 
yogi t all fall into line with the Dootrino 
of Truth, and cease to be irreconcilable 
as such* This is the clearest proof of the 
fact that they are not historical in their 
nature, but the inventions of a poetic ima¬ 
gination, bent on disguising things in the 
garb of history and narrative biography, 
Rage 4i22 f lines 9th to 7th from the bottom of the 
page* strike out the sentence beginning 
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with the words These are seL and the 

remaining matter in the 7th line. 

Page 423, strike out 28 lines from the top of the page 
and substitute the following in place 
thereof; 

Tile movement then travels towards 
the perceptive centre in the brain; 

and finally* there is the mental response, 
without which there can be no per¬ 

ception of anything, as we have already 
seen. But the perceptions being simple, 
that is to say J portlusg and non-com¬ 
posite in tfieir nature* are not com¬ 
posed by the stimulus, in the hoiuu 
in which clay things are said to be 
composed of olay, or in any other sanse, 

except that they correspond to the 

1 _ 

incoming stimuli. On the mass of the 
stimuli that come from the f without^ the 
ego reacts with its own innate impressions 
or forma, to ascertain their quality and 
nature. What interests the ego moat is 
naturally the subject of enquiry in the 
first instance ; hence objects are isolated 
and ai rig led out from the mass of sensory 
excitation with the aid of the innate men* 
Lai forms of understanding, though the 
whole of the external picture is 'reflected* 
in a general way in its warp and woof, 
ao to speak. This accounts for the percep¬ 
tion of individuals, as distinguished from 
the general sense of awareness of things 
cn masw t 
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TliG aemsory system in the organism is 
not like a single chord, hut a m ob& of 
chords in which the (->. tenia! ends ar§ woll 
designed to catch up the vibrations of 
different quality intensities and pitch, 
tiuit come from the objects outside. Per¬ 
ception is accomplished because the mind 
produces from it & own depths ideas and 
impressions that arc pre^sdsting and that 
resemble the external excitation in every 
way, ami fit it completely. 

Page 424, strike out lines 13 to 15 ; and in the 20th 
line tor mental read nervous. 

Page 428, strike out 23 Lines from the top and 
replace them with the following: 
saints not only pera^ved the pa#t lives of 
metp but their future incarnations us well. 
The current of I,he tendencies of life 
may be likened to a thinned md shar¬ 
pened which is constantly pressing 

against the future, and from which 
i ad late motor impulses iu all directions 
in the body, enabling "it to act on the 
surrounding bodies iu the world. 

Page 438, strike out the paragraph in the middle of the 
jmge and replace it with the following : 

The last stage i.s dhUrna (liberally, grasp- 
'Eg), which means putting on or retaining. 
Py the process of isolation of individuals 
in the presentations are sat up memory 
nudsi or dues in the will; and the^ 
tend to stick more and more firmly 
with repetition, Iu other words, by 
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dwelling upon a presentation or sensation 
repeatedly is set up a special formation—a 
sort of nodule or protuheraiuse—composed 
of subtle invisible mutter round the will, 
which when excited or agitated will yield, 
that is to say, call up again, the appro¬ 
priate corresponding impression. This is 
dhHrtxna. This happens through the modi¬ 
fication of what is known as the feeling 
bo tie of the organism. All pereep lions are 
accompanied by changes, in the feeling 
tone which is being modi Mod from moment 
to moment, and is never the same twice 
in life. When the sensory stimulus merely 
knocks at t-he door of the senses we hare 
perception : when, it penetrates further it 
produces a change in the existing state of 
the feeling tone which is an indication 
of its having become absorbed into the 
will's disposition. 

Page 440, in the footnote, for 'The Science Of Thought 1 
rend Muina Psychology.' 

Page 442, last line but one, for + Practical Path 5 read 
‘Practical Dhanna.’ 

Pikges ti'A to UVk and the first paragraph on p. 46o are 
to be eliminated, and to bo rep laced with 
the following : 

not to he disclosed to the profane. 
Arnold us openly condemns the very 
notion of creation (A. N. C. I* XIX. 
11^115). 

So far b$ the New Testament is con¬ 
cerned, the six days* creation is nowhere 
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up in ifej not even once. There ia only 
ona instance where there m a faint allu¬ 
sion to creation This is in tho Gospel of 
^ Marie* in the tenth chapter, and is in 
™ply to certain Pharisees, who were 
enquiring whether It was lawful for a 
Jmn to put away his wife. This is how 
the 1 debate ' proceeded : 

*' Antl h e answered and said unto them, 
What did Moses command you ? And 
they said, Moses suffered (hem to write a 
bill of divorcement* and to put her away. 
And Jesus answered and said unto them ; 
For the hardness of your hearts he wrote 
you this precept. Hut from (ihe beginning 
of the creation God made them male and 
female- For this cause shall a man leave 
his fa the]’ and mother, and cleave to his 
wife, ami they twain shall bn one flesh” 
(Mart X.^ 3-7). Now, this is the barest 
allusion, and if we remember that the 
Pharaees were trying to trip and entrap 
the teacher In a snare (see verse 3) it 
becomes clear that the reply merely 
alludes to a popular belief of the Pharisees* 
themselves, so 2 is to convict them, out of 
their own mouths, so to speak. Matthew 
also records the debate. Rut the reply 
of Jesus he records reads very differently 
in his Crospel. This is how it runs (See 
Matt. XIX, 4) :—“And he answered and 
sftid unto them ; Have ye not read that he 
which made them at the beginning male 
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and female Me.),.., for this cause shall a 
man leave his father and mother, and shall 
cleave to his wife; and they twain shall ha 
one flesh ” 

There is certainly no supjjort in these 
words to the creation of heaven and earth 
and the sun and the rnooiij etc., by a God, 
On the other hand, St. Paul explains the 
most important part, of this reply as being 
in the nature of a mystery (See Ephesians 
V, 31-32). And tins is what he says in 
explanation of the mystery : 

“ For this cause shall a man leave h is 
father and mother, and shall be joined 
unto his wife, and they two shall he one 
flesh. This is a great mystery ; but 1 
speak concerning Christ and the Church/' 

Bt. Paul's explanation leaves ,uo room 
for putting any other interpretation than 
the allegorical one on the text in question, 
even if we were to forget that it was 
uttered by way of a 'crooked answer to a 
cross question/ There is also a reference 
of a much feebler type in Mark XIIL 19 
which reads : 

" For in those days shall be affliction 
such as was not from the beginning of 
the creation which God created unto 
this time, neither sliall be.* But Matthew 
gives it very differently (Sec XXIV, 
21 ) 

** For then shall be groat tribulation, 
such as was not since the beginning of the 
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world to tkia time, no, nor ever shall 
be." 

Now, since the beginning of tho world 
ix not the same thing as the creation of 
the world by a God, even this provts to be 
no real support to the notion of creation. 
There is yet one more text in the New 
Testament which might ho deemed to 
support the notion. It is in the Gospel of 
St r Luke (XL 40) and reads fts follows; 

tl Ya foolsj did not he that made that 
which is without make that which is 
is within also ? " 

Hut, surely, it is too fragile a peg on 
which to hang such a heavy load be the 
doctrine of creation. Why should it not. 
be token to refer to Life, which makes the 
body within and without (the inside 
and the outside of the cup and the 
platter) ? 

Idle same remark applies to God do th¬ 
ing the grass of the field. Why not Life 
clothing grass from within it ? It is clear 
that none of these texts can be cited to 
show that the New Testament writers 
wore setting up or supporting the exoteric 
Old Testament teaching about the six days' 
creation by a God. Indeed, the Old Testa¬ 
ment Itself contradicts the account of 
creation of tk© fii-e L chap tor of the Book 
of Genesis in ehnp ■■ 2 (sea verses 4-7). 
This is at too groat a variance with the 
earlier story to leave it und&maged. There 
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remitting Bt. John’s version of the Ixjgos, 
Or Word, making all things, hut this k a 
pure allegory which has been explained in 
the “ Vision of St John ”, and has exact 
ly the samo significance as creation by 
Brahma has in Hinduism, In its literal 
sense it contradicts nil other Biblical 
accounts and is not supported by any 
other writer or text. 

The details of the process of creation or 
rather recreation and renovation acquire 
fresh interest in the light of the above 
remarks, and we shall pause hero to look 
into them some what closely. 

Starting from the condition of false 

belief and mental confusion in which the 

soul is involved prior to the dawn of 

Right Discrimination, we are told that 

the earth was without form and void, and 

darkness was upon the face of the deep. 

This is literally true of every &oul that ia 
# •*> 

involved in Ignorance and falsehood ; it is 
devoid (void) of goodness and without 
form (that is definite ideas), hence involv¬ 
ed in confusion of thought. In this state 
the pull of ignorance (darkness) lies thick 
on the face of the waters of the deep 
(mind). Then there is the change to¬ 
wards faith, the turning towards Light 
and Life. Hence, we are told : the Spirit 
of God, that is, the Light Divine internal, 
moved on the face of the waters I The 
result is the birth of the Light of Bisorb 
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ruination, that distinguishes between right 
apfl wrong beliefs. Night (ignorance) ft»d 
day (inner illumination) thus come to be 
established in the new world for the first 
time. 

On the next stage there is the appear- 
once of a firmament in the midst of the 
waters to ** divide the waters from the 
waters/' This is the well balanced Under¬ 
standing which fixes up definite landmarks 
in the midst of obaotic thought, seeking 
to approach the purity of Spiritual nature 
(heaven). 

Dry land appears on the third day, and 
brings forth grass and herbs and the 
fruit trees of which grass is the food for 
the cattle (according to Philo (Judaeus), 
herbs represent scriptural text (as in 
Hinduism), and the true of the field is 
man's life (character). 

On the fourth day wo have the creation 
of the sliu and the moon and the stars 
which signify the conceptions and associa* 
tions of personality (see the Vision of 
St. John). 

The next stages are characterised by 
the creation of di Iferent kinds o£ living 
beings, including man. The animals are 
the different, tendencies of the soul, good 
and evil (vide " The Letter of Ariateos ”), 
The interpretation, it may bo mentioned, 
is the foundation of the distinction 
between the clean and the unclean 
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animals. concerning which Tertulbah 
wrote :— 

11 Th& lUeral prohibittorts abouL the el-^ain mid unci Cun hinds of 
foods would tw quite contempt Side n —(Furrir's Hizturtf of Interpreta¬ 
tion, 17*.) 

This view was fully current amongst 
the leaders of Esoteric thought in Una 
early Christian church (Acte Nioene 
Christian Library, Yol. IX* 72—74 ; 
Qrigen’s Philocalia f 1S1 ; Clement's Writ¬ 
ings, Vol. II 351-203 & 468). St. Barnabas 
also advocated this interpretation (Farrar's 
BUtory of Interpretation, 169 and The 
Epistle of Barnabas, 18—SO). Amongst 
the Jewish authors who held this view 
may bo mentioned Aristobulus whom 
Barnabas follows (Farrar’s History of 
Interpretation, 169). 

The righteous rational soul is man, who 
Is made in the image of God ■ for God's 
form is only that of Perfect Man, Ho 
(man) is made male and female, which 
terms are explained by Mosra Maimonidcs 
to mean form (male) and substance 
(female),in the Quids to the Perplexed (see 
|wigo 207). Man i* thus made in the image 
of God, both in substance and in form I 

The work of creation is now finished ; 
man himself has now got to subdue the 
earth (the flesh or the body) and bring it 
under subjection :— 

" tic IrciHTitE him! multiply r and rcpjeniali the cnrfh, And 
i! " and binre du minion over file fl&b of ilie y,et, nml over the fowl vF 
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tiit *lr, tnd oror «very Iking tiling iUL tnorutli upon Llm u»rth."— 
(Ctacesia i. 28 .) 

The sixth day therefore sees the Wmf- 
tuition of the work ; and the seventh is 
the Sabbath u, attainment of Eight Faith 
which is followed by rest* 

Wo shall now revert tp the Hindu 
Trinity to study the ohto-aoter of Its third 
mem bey a title more olo^y than we bare 
done thus far. 

Siva is the third member of this Trinity, 
and is represented as a yv<P with matted 
hair, and with terpen is entwined round his 
person, JJe takes swallow-wort and other 
intend eating and poisonous things, and 
wears a garland of skulls. Hi s consort is 
Parvati, the daughter of -Himalayas, who 
also asgumua various other forms, such as 
Durga, Kali, and the like. Ilis most 
popular name is Bholunuth ; he is #udly 
pleased, and grants boons to his worship¬ 
per* readily, and, at times, uv* u foolishly. 
Now, ^iva represents will inclined toward 
and dedicated to Vairapya (renunciation), 
which, as such, is free from formal 
sophistry, On account of his freedom from 
worldly wisdom, he is called the simple- 
minded—the (In-worldly, or Unsophisti¬ 
cated—and because he knows no trickery, 
ho is the Ebola (innocent, guileless) Nath 
(Lord). 


®H«e u 'FIh Vision uf St, J(jSin, r ' 
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The intoxication of Siva is due to Self- 
realization which is the emotion of pure 
Self*feeling. It is this emotion of Self- 
feeling that constitutes the mystic’s joy, 
which no wine eon produce, and for 
which those who have experienced it 
renounce the world and become Self- 
centred « This comes only from Self-con¬ 
templation, I.?., the Srtftutdhi of Yoga, in 
which Will, finding itself free from the 
thraldom of desire, feels its own inherent 
hIov. Wo feci truly free in this state of 

*» il* 1 

extreme Self^mntrednoss in the course of 
whose attainment the energy of life, which 
was being dissipated all round, is wound 
up, as it were, into an indiviBible impulse 
of feeling. 

According to the mysticism of Yoga, 

this state can ho attained by the rousing of 

the Kundilini which lies dormant in the 

Muladhnfat the lwim plexus in the spinal 

column. It is roused into activity in the 

course of advancement on the path. The 

plexus MuTTt<Ui<lra is also the seat of three 

spiritual currents, collectively called 

Tribcm, that is, the confluence of the 

three streams, the Ganges (Tdz* whose 

colour is that of the sun), the .Jumna 

{ Pingalft, which is of the colour of the 

moon), and the Saras wati (Spirituality), 

which becomes visi ble only in the heaven, 

____ 

“Mu fun; firiguU sle r,||p two currents [of breath, the former 
iowiftp ilirutigli Oiq 3 d Ft end the filter l h rough the ri^ljt noalriL 
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i.B; the plexus of the heart. Now, in 
order that the individual should derive 
any real benefit f 1*0111 the confluence of 
these potent forces, they must touch his 
whole being from the t nuladhara to the 
plexus in f.ke head ; but i 11 order to do so, 
the Spiritual current must pass upwards 
through the hollow tube of the Sumrnna, 
energising all the nervous plexi on the 
way, thus enlivening him from within, 
When the current reaches the brain, the 
individual becomes perfect like Siva. Man 
can achieve this much covoted consum¬ 
mation by mentally bathing at this inter¬ 
nal confluence dally, if possible constantly, 
The supposed Tribsni at Allahabad, ill the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, is an 
ingenious symbolism for this confluence 
nf the three spiritual currents, though its 
esoteric import being unknown to the 
generality of men, it is now resorted to 
by all classes of Hindus as a place of 
pilgrimage.* 

The garland of skulls worn by Siva h* 
intended to suggest the destructive element 
in pur© Sel f-contemplation, since all kinds 
of good and evil tendencies have to be 
destroyed for spiritual emancipation. It 


•Foe Hit; secret import oF thfl HtimuH uF the other snored jjUMAdi 
tiie For w proper nppr edition of Hindu Mythology in 

getianil the redder is rarerrad tu the comprehensive work, 1 The PiT” 
mien (fit Hinorfj of Bhnrtitmrthaj' Ly K. ^arayunn Iy ar, H.A* 
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in worthy of note that virtues is as much 
A cause of bondage aa vice, though the 
fruit of the former is pleasant and that 
of the latter bitter, and, at times, Tory 
painful. 

The consort and constant companion of 
the god is Parvati, who is the daughter of 
(the) Himalayas. -But, it would bo foolish 
to|take the Himalayas as a mountain \ the 
goddess represents that much-desired state 
of the soul which arises from steady, 
immutable dhyana (concentration of mind); 
in a word, she personifies the state of 
Mr if Ana which is immutable. 

Page 495, first line of the footnote, 
for hie spiritual 
ml a Brain nana 

Page 49G, strike out lines 2 to 4 from the top, and put 
instead of them the following : 

Book of: Life, to get to the infinity of 
knowledge within. 

Page 502, after the 10th lino from the jtop add the 
following ns a new paragraph : 

Tortullimms quotes, with apparent ap¬ 
proval, the earlier Greek Philosophers in 
the following words (A. Tv. 0, L. xv 
p. 439) 

,J 1'husti philosophers maintain the diuty oF Lh* * aL d a* dlSusod. 

OTf'i the entire body and yii in ernry part tin' sui'u 1 ." 

The Great Muslim Philosopher, AI- 
G-linzzali, too, holds that the sou! is dilhis- 
ed over the entire body. 
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Page 506, after tko 12th lino from the top add the 
following : 

A. certain class of mycLics today consider 
tlioir god to be a tiad of power, like 
electricity. But what kind of consolation 
they can possibly derive from a god that 
is not a being, but a huge agglomeration 
of a blind* unconscious force, it is not 
easy to perceive. A got! without indivi¬ 
duality can have no marketable value for 
a devotee of mysticism, and within tho 
range of material forces not one form of 
power can have a more extended indivi¬ 
duality than that comprised within the 
four corners of an atom or the boundaries 
of an electron. It is not even possible 
to roll up all the atoms or electrons into 
one lingo individual, and to term it god, 
since such a being will Lean unintelligent 
compound (a bundle) of atoms and perish¬ 
able like all compounds I 

Page 533, lines 12 to 17, strike out tho sentence begiun* 
mg with the words This tallies* 

Pago G37, after line 20th add the following as a now 
paragraph : 

The argument that because the soul has 
always existed in the condition of union 
with matter, therefore it can never be 
separated from it* ignores two good points, 
namely, firstly, that Spirit and Matter arc 
two separate substances and therefore 
may be separated, by suitable means, from 
each other, and, secondly, that tho same 
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particles of matter oven have not been in 
union with the soul always. The case ia 
like that of a lank in which fresh water is 
houring in from ttucco&s a channel at the 
same time as its volume is diminishing by 
evaporation, so that, i t' the mouth of the 
channel he closed the tank must naturally 
dry up one day. Similarly, if the further 
influx of matter be stopped from pouring 
into the soul, it must become speedily rid 
of matter altogether. 

Page 543, strike out, the last paragraph- 
Page 544, strike out lines 15 to 21), leaving the word 
itself in the 15th and the word Kemem- 
iug in the 29th line. 

In the same page strike out the last 
incomplete sentence. 

Pago 545, strike out the first two lines. 

In tlie same page, in lines 19-19, 
for throws his concentrated gaze 
road is able 

Page 541), omit the 2 sentences in the 15th to lDtb 
lines, 

In the same page strike out lines 20th 
to the end of the page, and substitute the 
following in their place : 

The old percepts are all upset; the sun 
seems to lose its light, the moon its 
bright ness ; the stars* are seen to fall, 

■phe Sun, llie Moon nrt(3 tEie 1 stur.-i in Gli i is I inn H^iu^olmn »iK»iFy 
tlie AftsaahtkmS nrul cdtuv^lghs of Lho lowaregu in the mind, whid: 
irv Enoken n[> n nd destroyed in (.U<: course oT Lhe progress of Lfie soul 
^sec the Vision ul 8 b .lolm or H erection). 
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racking the very heavens shake and 
tremble ; and visions of all sorts float 
before the eyes, When these signs appear, 
the point of concentration should be Lurried 
on the Saif, or, as Jesus put it, one should 

* stand in the holy place, 1 with the injunc¬ 
tion : ‘ whoso readoth, let him understand* 
{Mott, xjciv. 15), This state of affairs is 
thu prelude to the vision divine, but 
Nirvana is not yet, inasmuch as it is a 
^tap beyond this stage, We can now 
understand why Jesus said : M Verily Isay 
unto you ; This generation shall not pass, 
till all these things be fulfilled Heaven 
and earth shall pass away, but my words 
shall not pass away n (Matt* x\iv. 84 and 
35}. His last declaration that not a hair of 
the hand of those who possessed their souls 
in pat-ieiiee, in spite of calamities, tribula¬ 
tion. 

Page 551, strike out lines 8th. to 35th and substitute 
the following therefor ; 

The expressions 'all the tribes of the 
earth .shall mourn' (Matt, xxiv 30), and 
the like, are mystic allegories, which 
refer to the attributes and associates of 
the lower personality, 

The coming of the Son of man, 
thus, was an expression employed to 
denote the dawning of GorhconsciouHiiefls 
in the soul, not the appearance of mi 

* historical 1 saviour in the world of 


men. 
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Pago 553, strikeout the first twenty-one linen from 
the top and replace with them the 
following: 

its vision be clarified bv the removal of 

V 

the material filth that obstructs it, it can 
regain its pristine glory at once, since its 
real nature has in nowise changed, So 
long, however, as it is engrossed in the 
pursuit of fleshly lusts, its attention 
remains turned away from itself, and 
directed to the perception of the outside 
world, Iteligion aims at turning its atten¬ 
tion on itself, informs it of its omniscient 
nature, and advises it to actually behold lb 
own glorious vision to realise its divinity. 
But in order to see itself the soul must, 
first oE' all, purge iteelf of the material 
Eilih which it has absorbed ; and the only 
method of being rid of the harmful stuff 
is to scatter it about by the force of 
ageel-icism,h<\, the power of dispaasion and 
He If contemplation. It is under Hie in- 
11 nonce of passion, that is to say, attach¬ 
ment and aversion, which are the fruits of 
tli* disc rim illation in the nature of good 
and evil, that the mutter absorbed by the 
soul, through the senses, acquires sticki¬ 
ness and forms a kind of coat or veil on 
the sou I-subs ta.i ice. Hence, the with¬ 
drawal of i he outgoing energy of atten¬ 
tion, and its inner concentration are 
required to enable the soul to behold its 
own glory* 
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Sclf-oontompIiitioiL has a two-fold effect 
on the soul. Firstly it checks tlie iu- 
uoming simtm of the molecules of karmic 
matter through the doorways of the 
census ; and* secondly, through, dlapanakm 
it disposes of the inolculea already present, 
by depriving tliom of their stickiness 
and thereby dispersing them, and destroy¬ 
ing their ImndhUs (groupings ox bonds). 
When this is accomplished, the self- 
luminous soul, freed from the taint of 
matter, sees and realizes its true nature, 
and feels the utmost joy. It is then 
called firm (conqueror). 

Page 563, 9th line from thu bottom 
for Jesus a gr<*vt 

mad the founder of Christianity an 
enthusiastic preacher, 

Page 593,omit the word telepathy iti the 4th line from 
the top. 

Page 606, omit the first 23 linos from the top and 
substitute the following in their place: 
practical ? Which is more practical, 
the pursuit of ideals which must invaribly 
lead to regions of pain and suffering after 
death, followed by subsequent incarnations 
in undesirable surroundings in this world, 
or of the Ideal which confers immortality 
and bliss on tho soul ? There can be only 
one answer, and that in favour of the 
latter alternative. If any one still thinks 
that this world is going to afford him 
lasting joy, let him bestow a glance at the 
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pain and suffering of life to imlizft how 
terrible is tlie struggle for existence in 
which all living beings are involved. The 
World is full of trouble and suffering ; 
death, disease, privation and misery have 
all in their grip. Can a life ho foil of 
misery, so full of pain and trouble, so full 
of grim evil, where the spectre of death 
st.nlks about unchecked, with no certainty 
of anything even in the very next moment, 
lm compared with the eternal peace, 
tranquillity and calmness of the blessed 
state of perfection, called iuriyn in 
Vedanta ? Think and reflect, and than 
realize that the soul is divine and divinely 
blissful but the body is the abode of 
disease and death, and liltbiness. 

Page cm t linos 13-13 from the top 

for attachment, aversion, 
read zest, boredom, 

Page 036, line 4th from the bottom 

for Attachment read aeat 
for Aversion read Boredom 
Page 035, line Btk from the top 
for pride 

read noiwipprccia+ion 

Pago 617, in the 4th column 

for attachment read zest 
for aversion read boredom 
Page 674, strike out lines IGtVi to 20tli and substitute 
the following In place thereof: 

liven amongst TMohammadans, the Sufis 
and Dervishes believe in becoming God. 
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Pago 683, strike out 21 lines from thu top of the page 
and replace them with the following: 

We have seen that the teaching of 
Christianity and Zoroastrianism* recogni¬ 
ses these twenty-four Gods, The Hindu 
Scriptures also acknowledge soma of the 
Holy Ones, and the first Tirtfmmkaro^ is 
even mentioned by name in the Bhagavata 
Parana and other works, Islam alone of 
the othar more important creeds can be 
said to be silent about them, but on light 
ened Muslim thinkers and teachers have 
ever taught the fact of men having attain¬ 
ed salvation in the past (see the Gems of 
Islam voL i.) which comes to the same 
thing, 

W e thus find that Islam also has the 
same teaching as to the nature of Godhead 
as is to lie found elsewhere. But for this 
Muhammad would novor have said, “Man 
know thyself," nor 1 God, 1 <l 1 am nearer 
to you than your jugular vein." 

As for the remaining ideas of God* we 
have had occasion tn point out that the 
notion of the Absolute is quite untenable 
philosophically, It has, however, largely 
entered into modern thought, and some 
sects lay stress on positing it by itself, 

■jmUiEiH jihc aaknow]e(Jg«adlte being- of the f'otir anti L^enlj 
Tirlhtimkuni* (kcc IKii '‘VinEon of St. John -1 ). 

tTha Hindu Philo^optief Sir 3. TCmlha Kilsbunn hihoTm i.hat 
tht mec^nd TirifinmlcBin AjEl Nnili, \b alia niflnlionfii in (he VediiR 
(*M Hiudn Pliilpho^llj bj .S, lladlui Krishnun). 
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describing it as the GnmanifeatecL Certain 
easy-going Muslim Philosophers, too, 
have fallen into error on this pointy they 
maintain :— 

I'ago 686, between the 7th and the 8th lines from the 
bottom add the following us a new 
paragraph, 

The scriptural text relating to creation 
in Hinduism, Judaism and Christianity 
has been seen to ho allegorical, and in no 
senae teaches the existence of a creator or 
the (Teation ol the world by any one in time* 
Pago 690, strike out the lant 11 lines on the page and 
replace them with the following; 

In Islam the soul is regarded as a 
simple essence as in other systems (see the 
Keemya-i-Sa’dat by A l Ghozzali). The 
Prophet himself was asked to explain the 
nature of the soul, and he declared that 
l Ruh' (spirit or soul) was by the command 
God ( 4 The Philosophy of Islam/ by Khaja 
Khan, p. 14}* 

So far as the evangelists arc concerned 
they did not define the soul in philosophi¬ 
cal terms ; but they distinctly recognized 
that it could attain the perfection of Gods. 
The 4 fathers 1 held it to be a simple 
substance, uucreate and eternal, and 
capable of attaining to God hood (see 
u Jainism Christianity and Science ”), 

Pago 704, after Che 0th line add the following 

This is precisely what MIizp Abu I 
Fazlj the author of the "Life of Muhammad’ 
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says (see p. (>9) : 1 . , , . t The 1 Nig lit 

Journey is an allegory of easy explanation. 
The Burrak—the white steer! of wonderful 
form and qualities, mi like any animal ever 
seen, and, in truth different from any animal 
ever described -which signifies lightning, 
is thought, which moves morn swiftly than 
the electric fluid, and the ladder of light 
by which Muhammad is said to have 
ascended up to heaven,, was con temp la* 
tion, by which man passes through all the 
heavens up to the Throne of God ; and 
the wonderful cock, whose crowing God 
took delight in hearing, w as the prayer 
of the just ; and so on with all the rest.’ 1 
Ladder {Shrmi in Sanskrit) is actually the 
term used in Jainism for Self-contemplation 
by a Jalim saint (see " The Practical 
Pharma 1? ). 

Pago 705, at the oncl of tho fool note add the- following: 

According'to oejuiii Musifhi] mystics, Uiikial Fapreietila the 
to rug 11C (nliiuli probubTy m< 3 au.< fipuui:l|). 

Page 709, strike out tlm first 0 lines of the footnote and 
Lha words Calendars of Muslim Origin, 
from the LOth; and substitute the follow¬ 
ing in their place : 

"Tim hum MuHlun oonaeption of unity in I'-liiLJi»tk lq 1 joid Li* 

1 LtiSu in uainmnB with r.h-Q jmpulitr irleui ; Inn rpJHJs U> the unity, 1.1ml 
is to nay, the in ii visibility al fcLm rfoui-subuiuncc. tarjr oJuarly 

nnTe retool this, find d so with ter? Hula ntiampt at ueert^y. 

Tha i^rrll doctrine, aft n imittor oF Fuel, is the ix*at cppyi-of 
Juiuisni (hgo Gamfn of Mum Vuls, 1 nfltl S)* To wlmL extent theid 
hold Pref-thi rrlt&rB oj Ulmn went i» npn'ifpirf From the Fallowing 
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couplet of Abg Hi'ld a bn AH'] Klajur (30c * TJafl Mjitioa of Ubtm,' 

p. 90) 

P&go 712, strike out Imos 13 to 31 and the last 5 Hues 
of tiie footnote. 

Pag« 71 u, strike Out, J fnos 6 and 7 from the top and 
replace thorn with following-— 

Finally when I Imto batioiuH non n.<L like nn orfmi (j.f., umWy), 

l alia 11 be toM Tint nil uf ns eEijiiF rcLurn tint*} 1 [Jim. 1 " 

Page TIG, strike out linos 5 to 10 from tka bottom. 

In the same page add the following aa 
a new paragraph after the 14tk line from 
the top. 

33nt Jalal-ul-din himself learn no room 
for doubt on the subject, ami even shows 
that tho aonls of men might be reborn as 
animal 9 , He says ■ 

ijf lj!j* i^ij' 1 - J'-Ji <J 

The English equivalent ol the Persian 
composition is as follows ; 0 thou that 
tearest the akin of Josephs among men : 
thou shaft lind thyself transformed into 
a wolf when this terrible dream cornea 
to an end ! Surely t there is nothing of 
" circular movements ” in this. 

Page 718, place a full atop after the word god in the 
19th line from the top and strike out the 
rust of the sentence and the next para¬ 
graph of 4 lines, and also the footnote. 

Page 7'J2* strike out, the last three paragraphs, thou 
acid the following;— 

It Is worth noticing that Jalal-ul-din 
Rumi has given the same explanation of 
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the legend, though not id the detailed 
manner in which wg have dealt with it 
here. As his authority ranks very high 
in the Muslim—especially in the Sufr— 
world we reproduce hi a verses for the 
reader's benefit here (see the llhnrtw- 
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Rendered into English these versos will 
read as follows :■— 

1, That T t too, may, 0 good man 1 
obtain, from the wound of the heart, the 
Life which was obtained by the Murdered 
Man (in the story) from Moaee 1 Low ! 
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& So that from the bleedings of the 
Cow I may attain to happiness, becoming 
its destroyer, like the Murdered Man in 
the story of Moses and the Cow E 

4. The dead come to life by the Cow T s 
bleeding tail, as copper becomes gold on 
being touched by the alchemical elixir 1 

5. The Dead roan rose and related the 
mysteries ; he revealed the existence of the 
terrible gang o£ the powerful forces 
that are inimical to the soul-nature) l 

6. Ho clearly declared that he had 
been killed by that band ; that they had 
sown the seed of his suffering I 

IThe rule is) that when the body is 
1 killed.’ (then) the soul which is the 
k newer of secrets is brought to life ! 

7. The soul perceives the heaven and 
the hell ; it knows all society naturally 1 

8. It shows who are the destroying 
enemies ; it breaks up all the meshes of 
cunning and deceit ! 

9. The killing of the Cow is m joined 
in the Law H so that from its bleeding tail 
Life may attain to sensibility (Self- 
consciousness) 1 

10. Kill the Cow of thine naEs ( ^ ) 
as soon as thou canst, so that the (inaen- 
gMe {literally, hidden) sou! may become 
alive In Self-consciousness 1 

It may bu added that Methodius has 
given the same interpretation of the sacri¬ 
fice of the heifer enjoined in the Mosaic law 
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(Thn Writings of Methodius : Ante 
Nicene Christian Library, p. 44). 

We might pause here to dwell on the 
allegorical nature of .thecomposition of the 
Qur'an. Early Muhammadan thinkers, 
especially Sufis, there eati be no doubt, 
were fully aware 01 the fact tliat the 
language of the sacred tot of the Qur'an 
was hidden allegory. The Batin itee were 
amongst those who had applied the alle¬ 
gorical method to the interpretation and 
the elucidation of the Quranic text* As 
is shown in the iRn cyclopaedia of Eoligion 
and Ethics (Yd. ix. 881), ** extreme 
mystics, rationalist, and free-thinkers, ail 
came in this way to the same results,” 
Mr, Khaja Khan has brought together 
much valuable evidence in his informing 
book, entitled ' Studies in Tasawwuf,' 
which goea to show that the sacred book 
of Islam is really couched in the allegorical 
style. The views of Muslim Dervishes, 
collected by Mr, J* P. Brown in his in¬ 
teresting brochure. * ( The Dervishes, " 
¥ also directly support the case for the 

allegorical view. We shall quote the 
following from the is Dervishes ” ; 

" I ^rndS-ie and lit I] jiihI Eill Mid dogmas of jiopiUtu ar« 

only as many nlkgoriaa, the spirit of vsin only known to the 
Bo lee, 1 * — (TEis Uerviatiea, p H r ) 

^ Most parts of ilie Koran Imvt a hidden, inner or ppiritnal 
pignifiCbDC«, twiEau by llitm ma^rme Bfllei"** [hiddtai Benue],"— 
(Ibid., 10S) 
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Pag© ISO, After the first paragraph add the following 
atf a separate paragraph 

Advanced Saints in Islam were credited 
by the popular belief, with the faculty 
of being able to dispense with food alto 
ge tiler (see ^Mysticism and Magic 
in Turkey” by Lucy M. J + Garnett, 
pagess 37-38). According to Jainism 
those who attain to Omniscience neither 
need nor partake of food at all 
Page 742, add the following as a separate paragraph 
niter the OtU line from the top: 

r J here is a certain amount of horespond- 
©u ce in regard to geography between 
Jainism and Islam. Tho seven continents 
or Kingdoms of the latter are presumably 
the seven divisions of the J&mbu Dwipa 
in Jainism. Koh-hKaf (the Mt. Caucasus) 
which is the abode of fairies is the mount 
Moru of Jainism, where live a people 
that can fly In the air. The Grand Pearl 
which a horse would require very many 
years to go over from side to side, is the 
Dharma Dravya (Ether) in Jainism, 
luge i 51, at. the end oi the 7th lino from tho bottom 
add the following:— 

If Satan oe taken to be Desire jyhich 
loads tho soul by the nose, he rightly 
refuses to acknowledge tbs superiority of 
Adam (embodied soul), as such. 

Pagea 753-4, strike out the long quotation at the end 

of page 753 and the sontenci. introducing 

it 
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Pago 759, at the end of the page add the following 

In other words, every action which is 
not founded on the belief in the Divinity of 
the soul is sinful : 

’* *..*** for whatsoever is not of faith i 
sin.' 1 —Homans xiv* 23* 
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